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This  is  the  third  and  last  vokime  of  a  series 
of  hearings  held  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  from 
May  2,  1940,  to  June  4,  1940,  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  under  Senate  Eesolution  266.  These 
hearings  are  composed  of  testimony  from  ex- 
pert witnesses  on  national  aspects  of  the  farm- 
labor  problem  and  are  supplementary  to  the 
hearings  held  in  California  from  November  25, 
1939,  to  January  29,  1940  (hearings,  pts.  46-61, 
inclusive),  on  the  agricultural-labor  situation 
in  California. 
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THURSDAY,   MAY  23,   1940 

United  States  Senate, 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee 

ON  Education  and  Labor.^ 

Washington,  D.  C. 
The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  recess,  at  10  a.  m.,  in  room  357, 
Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Kobert  JNI.  La  Follette,  Jr.,  presiding. 
Present:   Senator   Robert  M.   La   Follette,  Jr.    (chairman),   and 
Senator  Elbert  D.  Thomas. 
Also  present :  Henry  H.  Fowler,  chief  counsel. 

STATEMENT  OF  T.  J.  WOOFTER,  JR.,  ECONOMIC  ADVISER  TO  THE 
FARM  SECURITY  ADMINISTRATOR,  UNITED  STATES  DEPART- 
MENT OF  AGRICULTURE 

Senator  La  Follette.  Will  you  please  give  your  full  name  and  po- 
sition for  the  record? 

Dr.  Woofter.  T.  J.  Woofter,  Jr.,  economic  adviser  to  the  Farm 
Security  Administrator. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Will  you  kindly  proceed,  Mr.  Woofter  ? 

Relief  in  Rural  Areas 

Dr.  Woofter.  Relief  in  rural  areas  is  looked  on  as  something  new. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  depression  few  rural  families  received  as- 
sistance from  either  public  or  private  agencies.  Bread  lines  and  soup 
kitchens  were  peculiar  to  cities.  Private  relief  usually  stopped  at  the 
city  limits  and  the  rural  poor  were  dependent  on  the  county  alms- 
house or,  in  rare  instances,  "out  door"  poor  relief. 

It  might  be  said,  however,  that  a  hit-or-miss  type  of  rural  relief 
had  been  offered  to  discontented  farmers  for  50  years  by  the  opera- 
tion of  the  homestead  land  acts.  From  1870  to  1920  the  Government 
gave  to  individuals,  out  of  the  public  domain,  an  area  greater  than 
all  the  land  north  of  the  Ohio  and  west  of  the  Mississippi.  Any 
family  head  who  was  dissatisfied  could  have  for  the  asking  160  acres 
of  this  great  empire. 

Mr.  Fowler.  To  what  extent  is  that  true  today  ? 

Dr.  Woofter.  It  is  all  gone. 

Mr.  Fowler.  In  other  words,  the  160-acre  grants  are  very  limited 
and  only  w^here  a  new  project  is  opened  up  are  they  available? 

Dr.  WooFTFjR.  Yes. 

At  the  same  time,  mineral  deposits  of  fabulous  value  were  available 
to  the  finder,  and  tremendously  extensive  forest  areas  were  trans- 
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ferred  from  public  domain  to  private  ownership.  The  exhaustion  of 
this  free  land  and  these  free  resources  was  a  major  element  in  the 
new  situation  which  caused  pressure  for  rural  relief.  In  other  words, 
free  land  had  been  a  safety  valve  for  distress. 

There  were,  of  course,  elements  in  the  situation  other  than  the  dis- 
appearance of  free  land  which  contributed  to  the  growth  of  rural 
slums  long  before  1929.  These  long-time  factors  you  have  heard  de- 
veloped in  detail  by  other  witnesses.  They  were:  Continued  popula- 
tion increase,  stoppage  of  migration  to  cities,  piling  up  of  debt,  de- 
cline of  balanced  agriculture  in  favor  of  one-crop  commercial  farm- 
ing, shrinkage  in  size  of  farms,  increase  in  the  numbers  of  landless 
tenants  and  laborers,  wastage  of  soil  and  exhaustion  of  the  supple- 
mentary resources  of  forests  and  mines.  In  the  1930's,  these  accumu- 
lating effects  of  the  dry  rot  of  agriculture  were  greatly  emphasized 
by  the  loss  of  foreign  markets,  the  financial  difficulties,  decreased  do- 
mestic demand,  and  disastrous  droughts.  Thus,  an  old  situation  took 
on  new  aspects,  and  an  area  of  rural  need  was  uncovered  which  was 
in  a  sense  the  new  recognition  of  an  old  problem. 

EXTENSION  OF  RELIEF  PROGRAMS  TO  RURAL  AREAS 

As  a  result,  very  early  in  the  operation  of  the  Federal  Emergency 
Relief  Administration  the  relief  program  was  extended  to  rural  areas, 
and  by  October  1933  a  million  and  one-third  rural  families  were  on 
relief.  This  number  expanded  to  nearly  2,000,000  in  March  1935  and 
declined  to  a  million  and  one-third  in  November  1937,  which  has  been 
about  the  low  point,  by  the  way.  Since  that  date  the  number  has 
again  ballooned  up  in  1938-39  and  declined  somewhat  in  1940,  I  am 
filing  for  the  record  a  table  which  shows  that  in  detail,  by  agencies. 

(The  document  was  marked  "Exhibit  177"  and  is  printed  in  the 
appendix  on  p.  923. ) 

Dr.  WooFTER.  In  the  meantime,  more  than  a  million  and  one-quar- 
ter farmers  have  been  removed  from  the  relief  rolls  or  prevented  from 
going  on  relief  by  means  of  Farm  Security  loans  and  grants. 

Not  all  of  this  fluctuation  in  numbers  of  people  on  relief  has  corre- 
sponded with  fluctuation  in  actual  need.  Available  funds  depended 
on  legislative  appropriations,  and  when  they  were  sufficient,  needy 
families  were  extended  the  basic  necessities;  when  they  were  cut 
down,  families  were  shoved  off  relief  to  exist  on  surplus  commodities. 

The  volume  of  funds  has  not  been  sufficient  during  much  of  the 
past  8  years  to  extend  aid  to  all  of  the  cases  which  have  been  certified 
as  needy,  or  to  extend  anything  like  adequate  assistance  to  many  who 
were  aided.  Both  the  W.  P.  A,  and  the  Farm  Security  Administra- 
tion, through  their  field  staffs,  are  constantly  in  touch  with  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  rural  families  who  are  eligible  for  aid  but  who  can- 
not be  helped  because  of  the  shortage  of  funds  or  personnel.  In  bad 
years  this  volume  of  rural  needy  not  on  relief  runs  well  over  half  a 
million  families.  This  need  can  be  illustrated  by  conditions  in  a 
county  surveyed  by  the  W.  P.  A.  in  January  1938  and  cited  by  Cor- 
lington  Gill  in  his  testimony  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Unem- 
ployment and  Relief.     [Reading:] 

The  Mississippi  Delta  offers  an  example  of  the  severity  of  current  need  in 
many  areas  of  the  South.  The  unemployment  situation  in  the  Delta  is  more 
critical  at  present  than  it  has  been  at  any  time  within  the  past  3  years.     Many 
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industrial  workers  are  only  partially  employed,  and  great  numbers  of  timber 
workers  are  entirely  unemployed.  The  farm  laborers  who  usually  get  some 
work  clearing  land  during  the  winter  months  cannot  obtain  this  work  this 
winter  because  farm  operators  are  not  having  any  land  cleared.  Also  many 
transient  cotton  pickers  have  been  left  stranded  after  the  cotton-picking  season. 
An  Arkansas  county  is  broadly  typical  of  this  plantation  section  in  this  country. 
Tliere  were  between  1,000  and  1,500  needy  imemployed  families  at  the  turn  of 
the  year— that  is,  1938-39;  300  of  these  were  in  a  critical  situation.  The 
lesources  of  W.  P.  A.,  the  local  welfare  department,  and  the  Farm  Security 
Administration  have  all  been  overtaxed.  Thus  in  one  of  the  most  fertile  areas 
of  the  world  both  agricultural  and  nonagricultural  sources  of  livelihood  have 
proved  to  be  inadequate  to  support  the  population.  Many  other  local  situations 
of  extreme  need  could  be  cited.  Unless  the  general  economic  situation  improves, 
tlieir  number  will  multiply. 

LABOR  CLASSIFICATION   OF  NEEDY  RURAL  POPULATION 

Who  are  these  needy  people  in  rural  areas  ? 

In  the  first  place,  about  half  of  them  are  in  nonfarm  occupations, 
mines,  sawmills,  and  village  labor.  Yet  the  prosperity  of  much  of 
this  village  labor  is  directly  dependent  on  the  movement  of  agricul- 
tural commodities  and  the  bade  of  the  farmers.  When  the  farmer's 
purchasing  power  shrinks  the  village  stores  lay  off  help,  and  when  the 
volume  of  products  moving  to  market  contracts,  the  employment  in 
gins,  canning  plants,  and  warehouses  declines. 

Of  the  half  of  the  relief  families  who  were  in  agriculture,  only  a 
small  proportion  were  farm  owners,  but  there  were  a  sufficient  number 
of  these  owners  to  indicate  the  distress  which  had  arisen  from  mort- 
gage foreclosures,  attempts  to  operate  farms  which  were  too  small  or 
too  poor  to  support  a  family,  and  the  loss  of  outside  cash  income,  upon 
which  many  had  depended  for  part  of  their  support. 

Tenants,  and  especially  sharecroppers,  were  proportionately  more 
dependent  on  relief  than  owners,  showing  the  results  of  loss  of  live- 
stock and  credit  difficulties,  displacement,  and  other  disruption  of 
the  landlord-tenant  relationships. 

Farm  laborers  w^ere  most  heavily  represented  on  relief.  In  many 
respects  the  insecurity  of  employment  of  the  farm  laborer  is  similar 
to  the  insecurity  of  the  industrial  laborer.  There  are  three  general 
types  of  farm  labor  which  concern  the  relief  agencies : 

1.  The  year-round  laborer  or  hired  man :  This  type  was  less  needed 
in  the  1930's  because  of  mechanization  and  of  the  substitution  of  family 
labor  for  hired  labor.  There  was  a  reduction  from  1929  to  1938  of 
something  like  a  half  million  wage  workers  in  agriculture. 

2.  The  second  category  is  the  local  casual  laborer  who  works  in  agri- 
culture at  peak  seasons  and  pieces  out  this  employment  with  work  in 
sawmills,  on  railways  and  levees,'  and  in  village  odd  jobs.  This  has 
proved  to  be  an  especially  needy  and  insecure  group. 

3.  There  are  the  migratory  casuals  who  travel  long  distances  in 
search  of  short  periods  of  employment.  These  have  provided  the 
spectacular  aspects  of  farm  distress  and  have  attracted  the  major  part 
of  the  attention  of  the  public. 

In  addition  to  the  owners,  tenants,  and  laborers,  a  great  many  inex- 
perienced youth  who  have  never  had  a  steady  job  showed  up  on  the 
relief  rolls.  Some  of  these  were  heads  of  families  themselves,  but  the 
majority  were  members  of  families  whose  parents  were  unemployed. 
The  unemployment  censuses  show  that  the  ages  below  25  have  the 
heaviest  concentration  of  unemployment,  but  even  these  counts  do  not 
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register  the  full  seriousness  of  the  youth  problem  in  rural  areas,  since 
many  farm  youth  continue  to  live  with  their  parents  and  are  counted 
in  these  censuses  as  employed  at  unpaid  labor  even  though  they  would 
accept  a  job  as  soon  as  they  had  the  means  to  reach  it. 

BACKGROUND  OF  RURAL  REUEF  PROBLEM 

We  may  approach  such  a  situation  in  the  light  of  certain  funda- 

1.  The  neediest  counties  and  States  have  the  largest  volume  of  rural 
unemployment. 

2.  The  neediest  counties  and  States  have  the  lowest  tax  base  and 
hence  are  least  able  to  participate  in  matching  programs  to  raise 
sponsors'  contributions,  or  to  secure  credits  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
Federal  loans. 

3.  As  a  result,  the  benefits  to  these  communities  of  matching  pro- 
grams, although  secured  at  great  strain  on  their  meager  financial  re- 
sources, are  pitifully  small.  There  are  12  States  where  the  average 
old-age  assistance  grant  is  $12  or  less  per  month.  There  are  12  States 
where  direct  relief  grants  are  less  than  $10  per  case  per  month. 
These  are  all  heavily  rural  States.  In  many  of  these  States  very  few 
people  are  on  direct  relief;  hence,  if  a  needy  family  cannot  get  aid 
from  W.  P.  A.  or  Farm  Security  they  must  exist  on  doles  of  surplus 
commodities. 

4.  With  such  handicaps  where  they  live,  the  underprivileged  people 
have  several  alternatives : 

(a)  To  migrate  to  some  more  fortunate  area  and  run  the  risk  of  be- 
coming a  public  charge  there. 

(6)  To  stay  where  they  are  and  exist  at  substandard  levels. 

(c)  To  secure  from  the  community  some  form  of  rehabilitation  in 
their  present  location  which  will  increase  by  the  maximum  amount 
the  opportunities  for  self-support  without  migration. 

WORK  RELIEF  PROGRAMS 

The  programs  which  have  been  aimed  at  these  objectives  have  had 
a  necessary  mixture  of  recovery  and  relief. 

In  the  case  of  some  agencies  the  two  objectives  have  been  combined 
in  a  single  program.  This  can  be  illustrated  most  concretely  by  ref- 
erence to  the  Surplus  Commodity  Corporation  now  operating  the 
food-stamp  plan  in  many  cities.  The  objective  of  this  agency  m  its 
purchasing  policies  is  to  absorb  agricultural  surpluses  and  thus  con- 
tribute to  economic  recovery.  Its  objective  in  its  policies  of  distribu- 
tion are  to  relieve  human  suffering.  A  similar  mixture  of  motives  is 
to  be  observed  in  the  work  of  the  C.  C.  C.  and,  in  fact,  in  all  programs 
of  work  relief. 

Senator  Thomas.  May  I  stop  you  there  a  minute.  This  sentence 
[reading]  : 

The  objective  of  this  agency  in  its  purchasing  policies  is  to  absorb  agricultural 
surpluses  and  thus  contribute  to  economic  recovery.  Its  objective,  in  its  policies 
of  distribution,  are  to  relieve  human  suffering. 

I  am  interested  to  get  definite  information  about  that,  if  you  can 
give  it. 
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Dr.  WooFTER.  I  can  give  it  to  you  generally,  Senator.  If  it  is  any- 
thing in  detail,  I  had  better  get  a  statement  for  the  record. 

Senator  Thomas.  A  general  statement  is  all  right.  Do  the  people 
and  do  the  communities  where  this  stamp  process  is  working  accept 
the  dual  thesis  of  your  statement  ?  ,         r 

Dr.  AVooFTER.  I  doubt  if  the  urban  communities  have  much  realiza- 
tion that  they  are  relieving  agricultural  surpluses.  What  they  see  is 
they  are  getting  a  certain  amount  of  free  food. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Isn't  this  true  though,  that  the  fact  that 
these  surplus  commodities  are  being  distributed  through  the  regular 
channels,  with  the  grocers  advertising  and  featuring  them,  has  re- 
sulted in  some  consciousness  of  this  plan  in  the  community  and 
quite  a  considerable  amount  of  purchasing  by  people  who  do  not 
have  stamps?  . 

Dr.  WooFTER.  I  think  so.  I  am  informed  that  some  commodities 
have  been  especially  packaged  and  pushed  in  special  ways  as  leaders 
by  the  grocers,  and  it  is  played  up  to  some  extent  in  the  publicity 
and  advertising  that  this  is  *an  effort  to  help  the  farmer.  It  may 
be  that  a  general  realization  is  getting  around  in  the  urban  com- 
munity that  this  does  aid  rural  areas.     I  am  not  sure  about  that. 

Senator  Thomas.  Now,  if  the  grocery  owner  is  advertising  these 
products,  you  have  a  third  element  of "^  assistance  already  working, 
have  you  not? 

Dr.  WooFTER.  Yes. 

Senator  Thomas.  That  is  the  point  I  am  interested  in.  Has  there 
come  pretty  general  support  on  the  part  of  communities,  business, 
beneficiaries,  and  the  farmer  himself  in  this  phase  of  the  agricul- 
tural program? 

Dr.  WoOFTER.  I  understand  it  is  quite  popular.  If  you  can  judge 
by  the  pressure  put  on  the  administration  to  add  additional  cities 
to  the  food-stamp  plan,  as  an  indication  of  popularity,  it  is  certainly 
very  popular. 

Senator  Thomas.  Do  you  know  whether  this  has  happened  or  not? 
Have  the  clerks  in  the  various  stores  felt  that  in  taking  the  stamp 
instead  of  cash,  they  were  making  a  forced  sale  and  are  back  to 
the  stage  of  the  due  bills? 

Dr.  WooFTER.  You  mean  food  orders  which  were  used  when  they 
used  to  deal  out  relief  by  grocery  orders? 

Senator  Thomas.  No  ;  back  in  the  days  when  money  was  very 
scarce  in  our  country — that  is,  actual  money  was  scarce;  people 
did  not  have  it — much  business  was  carried  on  by  a  man  who  had 
a  store  by  the  issuing  of  due  bills  or  some  kind  of  call  on  his  mer- 
chandise for  some  work  which- he  was  having  done.  Now,  the  atti- 
tude of  the  clerks  in  such  establishments  soon  developed  to  such  a 
place  that  they  began  to  have  an  attitude  toward  these  due  bills 
and  an  attitude  toward  the  cash,  and  the  cash  customer  was  pretty 
well  fussed  over. 

Dr.  AVooFTER.  That  is  true  in  the  South  now  of  the  landlords'  ad- 
vances to  tenants. 

Senator  Thomas.  Now,  is  that  attitude  setting  in  or  is  the  trans- 
action from  cash  to  stamp  speedy  enough  so  the  clerk  and  the 
store  manager  feel  that  it  is  equivalent  to  a  cash  sale? 
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Dr.  WooFTER.  I  do  not  know,  but  I  would  not  imagine  so,  because 
these  stamps  are  partly  for  cash  and  part  are  donated.  It  is  a 
mixture  of  stamps  that  he  buys  himself  and  the  stamps  he  is  given. 

Senator  Thomas.  Are  they  making  a  speedy  transaction  so  there 
is  quick  redemption? 

Dr.  WooFTER.  In  most  cases,  the  banks  handle  the  redemption.  I 
am  not  sure  about  the  present  operation,  but  when  they  started  out, 
the  merchant  had  a  card  which  would  hold  $5  worth  of  stamps, 
and  he  stuck  the  stamps  on  the  card  and  it  was  worth  $5. 

Senator  Thomas.  You  can  see  what  I  am  hitting  at,  can't  you? 
The  best  plan  on  earth  can  be  killed  by  a  third  party  if,  in  business 
arrangements,  you  instill  a  spirit  in  the  third  party  of  noncoopera- 
tion.  Has  an  incident  of  this  kind  happened,  where  the  proprietor 
of  a  little  store  actually  tries  to  pay  his  help  in  some  of  these 
stamps,  where  he  says:  "We  have  got  $5  worth  of  stamps.  You 
have  got  $20  coming,  but  I  have  only  $15.  Will  you  take  these 
stamps  and  use  them?" 

Dr.  WooFTER.  That  would  have  the  effect  of  making  the  employees 
take  care  of  the  act  of  redemption. 

Senator  Thomas.  Which  is  a  slowing-up  process? 

Dr.  WooFTER.  I  haven't  heard  of  that.  One  thing  where  the 
administration  was  worried  at  first  was  these  very  small  neighbor- 
hood grocers  who  do  not  do  over  $10  worth  of  business  a  day  and 
live  out  of  the  cash  register.  If  the  baker  comes  around  with  60 
cents'  worth  of  bread  and  they  haven't  got  60  cents  in  cash  to 
pay  him,  they  are  in  trouble,  but  I  think  they  have  arranged  that 
and  the  small  ones  can  redeem  the  stamps  fairly  fast. 

Senator  La  Follette.  I  think  the  answer  to  the  Senator's  question 
is  that  all  the  organizations  are  most  enthusiastic  about  this  whole 
plan. 

Dr.  Woofter.  They  say  that  is  so,  the  ones  who  put  on  the  pres- 
sure to  bring  it  to  new  cities. 

Mr.  Fowler.  I  was  wondering  if  the  usual  process  was  accom- 
panied by  pressure  from  the  local  grocers'  association,  if  that  is 
the  way  it  gets  started  in  a  city? 

Dr.  Woofter.  Local  grocers,  women's  organizations,  luncheon 
clubs,  a  good  many  different  groups. 

Senator  La  Follette.  And  the  city  governments  themselves,  the 
municipal  governments  have  been  very  active.  The  fact  is,  of 
course,  there  is  an  additional  incentive  for  the  grocer  because  he 
now  not  only  gets  the  increased  volume  due  to  the  handling  of  the 
surplus  commodities  but  he  likewise  gets  an  increased  volume  on 
his  other  commodities.    That  is  the  real  incentive. 

Dr.  Woofter.  In  view  of  this  double  motive  of  relief  in  recovery, 
many  of  the  outlays  of  the  Government  are,  therefore,  erroneously 
classified  as  expenditures.  They  should  be  classed  a^s  investments. 
Most  of  us  are  willing  to  admit  that  an  outlay  for  a  power  dam 
or  irrigation  ditch  is  an  outlay  for  investment  rather  than  a  current 
expenditure.  What  the  public  has  not  come  to  realize  is  that  cer- 
tain outlays  for  conserving  human  values  are  just  as  much  an 
investment  as  an  outlay  for  dams  and  buildings. 

In  this  connection  we  may  examine  the  implications  of  our  youth 
programs  as  represented  by  the  N.  Y.  A.  and  C.  C.  C.     We  have,  as 
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you  have  heard  from  other  witnesses,  an  annual  addition  to  the  adult 
population  of  1.000,000  a  year  in  excess  of  the  decrease  because  of 
death  and  retirement.  During  the  depression  these  new  workers 
were  unneeded  youths  facing  life  without  a  job  and  often  without 
hope.  Here  was  the  future  of  America  at  stake.  The  Nation  could 
choose  to  reap  a  harvest  of  insanity,  crime,  and  poverty,  or  it  could 
choose  to  preserve  the  morale,  stimulate  the  intelligence,  and  culti- 
vate the  patriotism  of  its  youth  so  that  they  would  be  future  con- 
tributors to  American  life  instead  of  a  drag  on  their  communities. 

This  issue  was  faced  by  the  decision  to  supply  educational  oppor- 
tunities and  useful  work*  as  a  substitute  for  idleness  and  ignorance. 
The  principal  criticism  which  can  be  leveled  at  these  programs  is  that 
they  have  been  inadequate  in  size. 

We  have  only  begun  in  this  country  to  cultivate  the  attitude  toward 
poverty  and  idleness  which  the  practitioners  of  preventative  medicine 
exhibit  toward  disease.  They  know  that  the  drainage  of  a  malarial 
swamp  or  the  vaccination  of  a  thousand  school  children  represents  an 
outlay  which  will  be  saved  many  times  over  in  the  prevention  of 
future  outlays  to  fight  epidemics. 

Similarly,  loans,  i-estoration  of  community  opportunities  and  use- 
ful public  work,  constitute  a  program  of  poverty  prevention  which 
will  pay  for  itself  many  times  over  in  averting  subsequent  expendi- 
tures which  otherwise  would  become  necessary  to  alleviate  human 
suffering. 

ABSENCE  OF  PROTECTI^"E  LEGISLATION 

It  is  essential  to  keep  in  mind  that  certain  programs  do  not 
operate  at  all  for  the  benefit  of  the  farm  populations— unemployment 
insurance  wliich  lias  been  called  the  first  line  of  defense  against  relief 
does  not  apply  to  agricultural  workers. 

Likewise,  wages-and-hours  legislation  puts  no  floor  under  agricul- 
tural wages  and  no  ceiling  over  agricultural  hours. 

Old-age  insurance  is  also  not  accumulated  by  farm  families,  hence, 
the  aged  farmers  will  continue  to  be  dependent  upon  the  matching 
of  Federal  funds  by  inadequate  local  ai^propriations  which  will  not 
only  strain  local  tax  resources  but  also  provide  a  meager  benefit  for 
those  eligible  for  the  aid.  These  handicaps  are  placed  on  the  rural 
needy  although  rural  customers  bear  a  good  share  of  the  costs  of 
financing  the  insurance  by  pay-roll  taxes. 

In  other  words,  the  bulwarks  of  the  security  foundation  which 
has  been  built  for  industrial  workers  are  not  placed  under  the  farm 
population.  This  means  that  if  we  would  correct  this  inequity  we 
must  adapt  these  measures  to  agricultural  workers  or  substitute  for 
them   other  effective   measures   for   security   on   the   land. 

Turning  attention  to  some  of  the  tax-supported  public-aid  programs 
which  do  apply  to  farm  families :  General  relief  is  theoretically  open 
to  rural  families  but  aids  very  few  farmers  and  farm  laborers  and, 
as  we  have  pointed  out,  the  relief  grants  in  the  neediest  rural  States 
are  hardly  sufficient  to  hold  body  and  soul  together. 

Mr.  Fowler.  Dr.  Woofter,  can  you  pause  there  for  a  moment  to 
indicate  why  there  was  such  a  small  number  of  farm  families  on  relief 
in  view  of  the  other  information  you  have  obtained  about  the  very  low 
incomes  ? 
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Dr.  WooFTER.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  owing  to  the  means  test.  To 
pass  a  means  test,  a  man  has  to  be  flat  on  his  back  before  he  can  get 
aid.  If  he  has  a  $2,500  farm  with  a  $1,000  mortgage  against  it, 
he  has  some  paper  net  worth  but  it  is  nothing  he  can  eat  unless  he  can 
raise  a  crop  on  that  farm  that  would  feed  his  family.  He  could 
hardly  get  through  the  means  test  and,  therefore,  a  farm  operator 
living  on  a  farm  has  a  very  difficult  time  getting  on  relief,  no  matter 
how  bad  his  straits  may  be.  I  mean  general  relief  in  contrast  to 
Farm  Security. 

There  are  other  reasons.  In  some  States,  I  do  not  need  to  be  in- 
vidious and  mention  the  States,  but  in  some  States  there  is  no  appro- 
priation for  relief.  If  a  man  cannot  get  on  W.  P.  A.  he  has  to  live 
on  surplus  commodities.  Occasionally  those  States  have  people  in  the 
county  almshouse  if  they  are  too  old  or  too  weak  to  do  anything,  and 
occasionally  they  get  what  the  county  commissioners  vote  as  "out 
door"  relief,  but  the  trouble  there  is  that  the  Federal  Government 
contracted  in  1935  to  take  care  of  all  employable  indigent  people 
and  they  have  never  done  it,  which  means  the  States  had  to  take  care 
of  the  unemployables  and  if  they  have  not  done  that,  they  have  not 
done  anything  about  the  employables  so  the  means  test  and  the  lack 
of  money  have  been  the  two  main  reasons. 

Mr.  Fowler.  So  the  data  on  those  certified  as  farm  families  eligi- 
ble for  receiving  relief  do  not  provide  a  full  and  complete  picture  of 
the  need  ? 

Dr.  WooFTER.  They  do  back  in  1935  when  the  Federal  Government 
was  operating  relief  but  since  the  States  have  taken  over  the  general 
relief  program,  the  information  is  not  complete  as  to  what  farmers 
are  receiving  so-called  relief  or  are  on  W.  P.  A.  This  statement  of 
mine  applies  to  general  relief  which  is  a  program  operated  by  the 
States.     Does  that  answer  your  question? 

Mr.  Fowler.  And  the  figures  that  have  been  quoted  for  the  number 
of  farm  families  on  relief  should  be  at  least  evaluated  and  reappraised 
in  the  light  of  the  information  you  have  just  given  us? 

Dr.  WooFTER.  If  they  are  1935  figures,  they  are  all  right  because 
everything  was  in  the  general  relief  program  at  that  time,  but  since 
then  there  has  been  a  tremendous  specialization  and  categories  have 
been  divided  such  as  Farm  Security,  old-age  assistance,  W.  P.  A.,  aid 
to  the  blind,  and  very  few  people  realize  what  a  change  there  has  been 
in  the  last  5  years.  All  I  was  talking  about  here  was  the  general  relief 
program  operated  by  the  States. 

The  aids  to  special  groups  of  people  such  as  the  aged,  the  blind,  and 
dependent  children,  also  apply  to  iiu'al  people  but  as  we  have  pointed 
out,  such  aid  in  the  poorer  rural  areas  does  not  approximate  that  in 
the  richer  industrial  States. 

The  National  Youth  Administration  and  the  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps  were  slow  in  extending  their  programs  to  rural  youth  but  now 
have  about  proportionate  representation  of  rural  cases.  The  pres- 
sure of  the  increasing  youth  population  for  jobs  is,  however,  greatest 
on  the  farms  and  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  underemployed  and 
the  unemployed  farm  youth  receive  aid  from  these  agencies.  In  the 
November  1937  unemployment  enumeration  check,  only  about  one  in 
seven  unemployed  rural  youth  was  aided  by  one  of  the  emergency 
work  programs. 
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WORKS   PROGRESS    ADMINISTRATION    AND   FARM    SECURITY    ADMINISTRATION 

PROGRAMS 

The  two  programs,  therefore,  which  carry  the  bulk  of  rural  relief 
ai;e  the  W.  P.  A.  and  the  Farm  Security  Administration.  The  Farm 
Security  Administration  aids  those  farmers  and  farm  laborers  whose 
prospects  are  favorable  for  becoming  self-sustaining  and  a  million  and 
one-quarter  have  been  aided  by  loans  and  grants  under  the  ])rogram. 
You  will  have  its  objectives  described  more  in  detail  by  Dr.  Alexan- 
der. There  are,  however,  many  families  Avho  do  not  fit  into  the  Farm 
Security  program.  These  are :  The  rural  industrial  workers,  such  as 
the  laborers  in  mines  and  sawmills,  the  widows  who  are  employed  in 
sewing  rooms,  the  inexperienced  laborers  who  are  not  capable  of  farai 
management,  and  other  miscellaneous  types.  W.  P.  A.  has  cared  for 
these  and  has  carried  on  its  rolls  from  three-quarters  of  a  million  to 
a  million  rural  cases  in  the  past  5  years.  The  two  programs  are,  there- 
fore, mutually  supplementary,  each  one  meeting  special  needs.  As  we 
have  pointed  out,  however,  both  together  are  not  sufficiently  large  or 
sufficiently  flexible  io  assume  the  full  load  in  particularly  acute  crises, 
and  at  times  there  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  cases  which  cannot 
be  taken  on  either  program  but  which  are  dependent  on  surplus  com- 
modities. 

As  far  as  the  displaced  farmer  and  the  employed  farm  laborer  are 
concerned,  both  of  these  programs  serve  to  anchor  migration,  offering 
the  prospective  migrant  the  opportunity  to  maintain  his  family  with- 
out moving.  This  raises  the  debatable  question  of  whether  or  not  it  is 
better  to  build  a  relief  program  which  will  stabilize  population  in  an 
area  of  limited  opportunity  or  to  encourage  wholesale  migration.  A 
fairly  safe  rule  of  thumb  in  this  connection  would  seem  to  be  that 
until  new  areas  of  opportunity  are  plainly  apparent,  it  is  safer  to 
create  the  maximum  possible  opportunity  iii  the  areas  of  heavy  unem- 
ployment. 

RECOM  MENDATIONS 

A  number  of  volumes  of  statistics  have  been  compiled  about  rural 
relief  and  I  have  endeavored  not  to  recite  these  to  the  committee  but 
to  leave  with  you  certain  questions  for  consideration  which  appear  to 
be  basic  to  the  reconstruction  of  rural  life. 

They  are : 

(1)  Are  we  to  adapt  the  ])rograms  to  the  diverse  needs  of  the  var- 
ious groups  of  low-income  farm  people?  If  so,  the  range  must  be 
broad  enough  to  rehabilitate  the  farm  owner,  tenant  and  laborer,  in- 
experienced youth,  part-time  farm  and  rural-industrial  worker. 

There  must  also  be  sufficient  regional  variation  to  meet  the  peculiar 
needs  of  the  extremely  varied  sections  of  the  Nation.  In  one  region 
distress  is  from  drought,  in  another  displacement  by  mechanization, 
in  another  excessive  soil  erosion,  in  another  loss  of  supplementary 
mine  and  forest  opportunities.  Some  regions  combine  two  or  more  of 
these  disadvantages.  l^Tiile  there  is  a  considerable  degree  of  varia- 
tion from  region  to  region,  both  in  the  type  and  in  the  amount  of  need, 
no  region  is  free  from  the  problem  of  rural  poverty  and  its  effects  are 
felt  by  all.  Programs,  therefore,  should  be  based  on  the  maximum 
State-Federal  planning  and  cooperation. 
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(2)  Are  we  to  develop  a  double  standard  of  security — one  for  the 
industrial  worker  and  one  for  the  farmer'^  If  not,  there  must  be 
adaptation  of  the  insurance  and  security  programs  to  the  farmer 
along  with  special  measures  for  security  on  the  land.  This  should  be 
accompanied  by  equalization  of  the  burden  of  local  taxation  in  the 
poor  areas. 

(3)  Are  Ave  to  continue  to  permit  large  areas  of  unmet  need  in  rural 
territory  ?  If  not,  then  the  size  of  the  present  program  is  wholly  in- 
adequate until  such  time  as  there  is  a  pronounced  expansion  in 
industry. 

(4)  Are  we  to  adopt  a  preventive  or  merely  a  palliative  philosophy 
of  deiiling  with  rural  poverty?  If  preventive,  then  more  emphasis 
must  be  placed  on  rehabilitation-tenancy  reform,  and  public  work 
contributing  to  conservation  as  well  as  intensified  efforts  for  education 
and  public  health  in  rural  areas. 

The  Nation  may  congratulate  itself  on  certain  beginnings  in  the 
task  of  rural  reconstruction  but  the  accomplishment  is  so  far  short 
of  the  need  that  any  degree  of  complacency  would  be  misguided. 
Your  committee  has 'for  some  time  been  hearing  that  the  causes  of 
agricultural  poverty  were  of  a  long-time  nature.  The  remedies,  there- 
fore, will  not  get  tlie  desired  results  in  a  day.  A  major  handicap  of 
programs  uoav  operating  is  their  emergency  psychology.  They  were 
set  up  in  a  hurry  to  meet  a  serious  crisis  and  have  been  continued  on  a 
fiscal  year  basis'without  sufficient  coordination  or  long-time  planning. 
Certain  critics  are  extremely  sarcastic  about  any  attempt  at  long- 
range  policies  for  the  relief  of  distress,  saying  that  this  represents  the 
effort  to  saddle  perpetual  relief  on  the  country.  Such  critics  should 
be  forced  to  state  what  alternative  proposal  they  would  favor.  The 
policy  makers  of  the  Nation  should  determine  that  for  the  next  few 
years  a  fairly  definite  portion  of  the  national  income  must  go  for  the 
relief  of  distress  and  for  the  building  of  opportunities  which  will  pre- 
vent distress.  With  this  general  framework  of  national  ])olicy  agreed 
upon,  the  appropriate  measures  should  be  planned  on  a  coordinated 
and  stable  basis. 

The  deliberations  of  this  committee,  directed  as  they  are  toward 
measures  which  will  affect  the  basic  well-being  of  agricultural  labor, 
are,  therefore,  of  deep  significance  to  the  policies  of  the  Nation  as  a 
whole. 

Mr.  Fowler.  Dr.  Woofter,  I  wish  you  would  elaborate  for  the  rec- 
ord in  a  little  bit  more  detail  your  own  personal  familiarity  with 
this  problem  and  add  to  your  qualifications  which  stem  from  your 
present  ])Osition. 

Dr.  WooFTER.  I  do  not  quite  understand  you. 

Mr.  Fowler.  How  long  have  you  been  working  in  this  general 
field?     I  want  to  get  a  few  of  these  qualifications  for  the  record. 

Dr.  AVooFTER.  Ever  since  I  got  out  of  college  in  1913. 

Mr.  Fow^LER.  Did  you  not  work  with  the  Works  Progress  Adminis- 
tration doing  social  research? 

Dr.  WooFTER.  Yes ;  I  was  there  5  years. 

Mr.  Fowler.  Would  you  describe  for  the  committee,  I  do  not  know 
whether  they  are  familiar  with  the  detail,  the  work  of  the  Division 
of  Research  in  this  particular  field  ? 

Dr.  WooFTER.  Well,  our  rural  relief,  as  I  said,  was  so  new  at  the 
beginning  of  the   depression   that  the  F.   E.   R.   A.,  and  later  the 
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W.  P.  A.,  had  to  find  out  all  about  it,  who  the  people  were  and  where 
the  areas  of  geographic  concentration  were  and  what  the  underlying 
causes  were  so  that  this  Division  of  Rural  Research  planned  some 
basic  studies,  both  of  rural  polity  and  the  fluctuations  and  volume  of 
rural  relief.  Since  relief  statistics  are  not  reported  with  a  rural- 
urban  break,  that  is.  a  country  with  a  city  in  it  is  reported  as  a  total 
county  and  you  cannot  break  down  the  rural  from  the  urban,  it  was 
necessary  to  arrive  at  these  facts  by  a  series  of  sample  studies  of  repre- 
sentative counties  in  which  the  rural  areas  could  be  broken  out  and 
classified. 

These  sample  censuses  were  the  backbone  of  the  relief  program 
and  they  were  made  in  about  380  counties  or  about  one-tenth  of  the 
counties  of  the  United  States.  In  those  sample  censuses,  we  got  as 
much  information  as  we  could  about  the  characteristics  of  the  rural 
people  and  the  time  they  came  on,  the  time  they  stayed  on,  and  the 
length  of  time  they  had  been  unemployed  before  they  had  to  apply 
for  relief  and  those  censuses  were  analyzed  from  a  number  of  different 
angles.  There  were  several  treatments  of  rural  youth  that  came  out, 
and  others  of  social  problems  like  farm  tenancy. 

Mr.  Fowler.  Were  those  the  research  monographs  you  referred  to  ? 

Dr.  WooFTER.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fowler.  Our  records  show  there  were  up  to  and  through 
1938,  14  such  monographs. 

Dr.  Woofter.  There  are  still  two  in  the  Government  Printing 
Office. 

Mr.  Fowler.  So  there  are  16  research  monographs  which  deal,  to 
some  extent,  with  this  problem? 

Dr.  Woofter.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fowler.  I  have  here  a  pamphlet  entitled.  ''Rural  Relief  and 
Recovery,"'  by  Rupert  B.  Vance,  issued  by  the  Works  Progress  Ad- 
ministration and  printed  by  the  Government  Printing  Office  in  1939. 
Are  you  familiar  with  that? 

Dr.  Woofter.  Yes ;  that  is  a  sunmiary  of  the  whole  14  monographs 
of  which  we  are  speaking. 

(The  pamphlet  was  marked  "Exhibit  178"  and  is  printed  in  the 
appendix  on  pp.  923  to  935.) 

Mr.  Fowler.  I  wonder  if  you  could  supply  the  members  of  the 
committee  with  copies  of  the  summary  of  these  monographs  as  they 
are  contained  in  this  particular  volume? 

Dr.  Woofter.  Yes. 

Ml'.  Fowler.  Now,  one  or  tw^o  substantive  questions  before  we  ask 
Dr.  Alexander  to  come  up. 

You  refer  in  your  statement  to -the  rural  problem  areas  as  empha- 
sizing varying  types  of  needs.  In  other  words,  you  said  the  trouble 
in  some  region  would  stem  from  drought,  in  another  region  dis- 
placement, in  another  region  from  mechanisation,  another  by  soil 
erosion  and  then  you  stated  that  programs,  therefore,  should  bebased 
on  maximum  State-Federal  planning  and  cooperation. 

Do  you  have  anything  you  wish  to  add  there  in  the  way  of  specific 
suggestions  for  machinery  by  which  such  Federal-State  cooperation 
in  these  long-term  programs  might  be  advanced? 

Dr.  Woofter.  I  think  it  is  pretty  well  exemplified  in  the  way  the 
T.  V.  A.  has  gone  at  things  wdien  they  had  the  problem  of  determin- 
ing what  kind  of  fertilizer  and  how  much  they  would  manufacture 
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at  Muscle  Shoals.  They  formed  a  committee  of  technicians  from 
the  land-grant  colleges  in  the  seven  States  which  are  cut  by,  or  border 
on,  the  T.  V,  A.  area,  and  the  requirements  and  fertilizer  programs 
were  worked  out  largely  by  that  committee  with  the  advice  and 
counsel  of  such  technical  experts  as  the  T.  V.  A.  itself  could  furnish. 

I  will  go  further  and  say  that  not  only  State-Federal  but  county 
participation  in  this  planning  is  exemplified  by  the  recent  movement 
in  the  development  in  agriculture  to  form  county  ijlanning  commit- 
tees in  every  county  in  the  United  States.  They  are  proceeding  by 
first  picking  out  one  county  in  each  State,  which  is  called  the  unified 
planning  county,  and  the  farmers  of  the  county  decide  what  kind 
of  land  it  is  and  try  to  lay  out  what  areas  need  to  be  put  in  forest 
and  the  areas  that  need  a  change  and  areas  which  need  to  be  taken 
out  of  agriculture  altogether,  and  plan  from  the  grass  roots  up  what 
that  county  thinks  it  needs  and  bring  in  the  experts  from  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  and  Farm  Security  and  Public  Health,  if 
necessary,  and  any  other  agency  that  can  do  anything  about  the 
recommendations  the  county  planning  committees  make,  and  they 
focus  up  into  a  State  planning  committee  and  finally  get  to 
Washington. 

That  is  the  reverse  of  the  process  we  started  out  at  the  beginning 
of  the  depression.  We  started  out  in  such  a  hurry  that  everything 
was  laid  out  here  in  AVashington  and  then  fitted  down  to  the  States, 
like  a  cap  on  a  boy's  head.  Well,  every  boy's  head  is  not  the  same 
size. 

Mr.  Fowler.  Have  you  had  any  experience  in  working  with  regional 
agencies,  such  as  the  Pacific  Northwest  Planning  Regional  Council? 

Dr.  WooFTER.  I  have  consulted  a  little  bit  with  them  about  the 
research  plan  but  I  have  not  been  in  touch  with  them  since  they 
finished  their  study  but  that  is  a  regional  effort  to  do  the  same  type 
of  thing. 

Mr.  Fowler.  What  are  the  chief  difficulties,  if  any,  in  maintaining 
a  continuous  interstate  and  Federal-State  cooperation  in  planning 
and  executing  these  long-term  programs  ?  Is  it  the  lack  of  permanent 
machinery  ? 

Dr.  Woofter.  No.  I  think  it  is  mainly  jurisdictionalism,  both  be- 
tween the  States  and  between  various  State  and  Federal  agencies. 
It  is  pretty  difficult  for  an  agency  that  it  set  up  for  one  single  pur- 
pose and  the  following  out  of  one  program  to  adapt  its  program  so  it 
will  fit  in  with  others.  It  is  also  difficult  sometimes  for  three  States, 
with  legislatures  and  which  meet  at  different  times,  with  the  tax  bases 
and  historical  and  political  traditions  which  are  different,  to  get 
together  on  a  unified  program. 

Senator  La  Follette.  There  is  a  further  factor,  isn't  there.  Dr. 
Woofter,  which  you  mentioned  in  your  opening  statement  and  that  is 
you  are  not  going  to  have  any  machinery  set  up  for  cooperation  or 
planning  at  any  level  of  governmental  activity  so  long  as  there  is  a 
complacent  feeling  that  these  problems  are  emergency  and  temporary 
in  character  ?  Back  of  it  all  is  the  necessity  for  people  to  understand 
that  some  of  these  changes  are  pretty  basic  and  pretty  permanent  un- 
less some  comprehensive  and  long-time  approach  is  made  to  them? 

Dr.  Woofter.  Yes ;  I  would  say  that  a  large  number — I  hope  not  a 
majority — but  a  very  large  number  of  people  think  if  you  go  down  a 
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few  blocks  and  turn  some  mythical  corner,  you  will  come  face  to  face 
with  prosperity,  but  it  is  a  little  further  down  the  street  than  that. 

Senator  La  Follette.  It  is  historically  true,  is  it  not,  that  there  is 
always  a  lag  between  the  time  when  economic  change  takes  place  and 
a  general  presentation  of  the  implications  and  the  magnitude  of 
them? 

Dr.  WooFTER.  There  is  also  a  lag  between  the  adaptation  of  social 
institutions  to  economic  changes.  The  economic  change  takes  place 
first,  and  then  the  realization  of  that  change  which  is  then  trans- 
lated into  the  organization  of  a  new  set  of  social  combinations  which 
will  adapt  the  people  to  the  new  condition. 

Senator  Thomas.  Can  that  be  done  by  the  people  ? 

Dr.  WooFTER.  What  is  that  ? 

Senator  Thomas.  I  say,  can  that  be  done  by  the  people  themselves? 

Dr.  WooFTER.  It  has  to  be  done  eventually  or  it  won't  stick. 

Senator  Thomas.  Has  it  ever  been  done? 

Dr.  WooFTER.  It  has  not  been  done  simultaneously.  There  is  al- 
ways a  lag.    We  usually  get  approximately  there  a  few  years  after. 

Senator  Thomas.  You  became  conscious  of  these  problems  back  in 
1913. 

Dr.  WooFTER.  I  did  not  understand. 

Senator  Thomas.  From  your  opening  statement,  I  understand  you 
became  conscious  of  some  of  these  problems  back  in  1913  ? 

Dr.  WooFTER.  In  a  very  concrete  way ;  at  that  time  I  was  working 
on  the  Negro  problem,  so  I  was  working  at  the  bottom  of  the  pile. 
I  knew  Negroes  were  pretty  bad  olf,  but  I  did  not  know  a  third  of 
the  Nation  was  in  almost  that  same  fix. 

Senator  Thomas.  Now,  we  have  made  a  pretty  broad  survey  from 
1913  down  to  1940.  We  know  pretty  well  what  ails  us.  Do  you  think 
it  would  be  easy  to  get  over  a  universal  program  which  would  be 
helpful? 

Dr.  AVooFTER.  It  would  not  be  easy;  no;  because  we  have  been 
trying  for  7  years  to  do  it  and  have  not  done  it. 

Senator  Thomas.  Then  back  to  my  other  question :  Is  it  a  hopeless 
task  if  some  other  phenomenon  comes  along  and  brushes  us  aside? 

Dr.  WooFTER.  No;  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  hopeless  task,  for  the 
reason  that  although  we  have  not  reached  the  goal,  I  think  that  so 
many  things  of  constructive  value  have  happened  in  the  last  7  or 
8  years  that  we  can  be  reasonably  hopeful  that  if  no  major  cataclysm 
diverts  the  process,  we  shall  gradually  work  it  out. 

One  thing  that  is  going  to  help  a  lot  is  that  this  pressure  of  popu- 
lation is  going  to  die  off.  You  can  project  the  working  population 
up  to  1955  with  great  accuracy  because  those  people  who  enter  the 
labor  market  are  already  born.  You  do  not  have  to  speculate  on 
the  birth  rate,  just  speculate  on  the  death  rate.  Whereas,  in  the 
thirties,  there  were  a  million  a  year  increase  in  people  of  working 
age;  by  1955  there  will  be  only  about  400,000,  and  the  number  in 
the  cities,  without  actual  migration,  would  be  actually  decreasing 
at  that  time,  so  the  mere  trend  of  population  will  help  relieve  this 
pressure  if  we  keep  even  with  ourselves. 

Mr.  Fowler.  Then  the  next  15  years  represent  the  most  trying  test 
period  ? 

Dr.  WooFTER.  I  would  say  the  past  10,  because  the  youth  pop)ula- 
tion  is  already  beginning  to  decline  a  little.     This  million  increase 
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was  from  1930  to  1940.  Now,  from  1940  to  1950,  it  will  be  about 
seven  or  eight  hundred  thousand  a  year,  then  it  will  drop. 

Mr.  Fowler.  As  you  analyze  it,  it  is  a  readjustment  of  this  sur- 
plus population  which  has  become  greater  than  our  economic  re- 
sources ? 

Dr.  WooFTER.  That  is  one  of  the  basic  elements  in  it,  but  you  have 
got  to  straighten  out  the  economic  base,  too.  We  have  9,000,000 
unemployed,  and  you  have  to  add  that,  too. 

Senator  La  Follette.  You  have  the  impact  of  mechanization  on 
employment  ? 

Dr.  WooFTER.  That  further  reduces  the  requirements  for  man- 
power at  the  place  where  the  mechanization  occurs,  especially  on  the 
farm,  because  if  we  accept  the  thesis  that  mechanization  creates  op- 
portunity as  well  as  destroys  it,  we  can  also  accept  the  thesis  that 
it  does  not  always  do  it  at  the  same  place.  We  certainly  do  not  manu- 
facture farm  machinery  on  the  farms  and  the  service  opportunities 
do  not  occur  there.  Even  if  you  have  an  eventual  offsetting  of  me- 
chanical displacement  in  total  population,  that  means  a  goocl  deal  of 
moving  about  and  adjustment  of  the  fellow  who  is  displaced. 

Senator  Thomas,  t  would  like  to  thank  Dr.  Woofter  for  his  ex- 
tremely thoughtful  approach  to  the  whole  subject  and  especially  for 
the  long-range  emphasis  that  he  has  placed  upon  the  problem.  There 
are  some  of  us  who  have  not  much  faith  in  a  single  panacea  to  cure 
everything,  but  there  are  a  lot  of  us  who  have  faith  in  man's  ability 
to  cope  Avith  his  problems  when  he  really  and  truly  understands  those 
problems.  That  we  did  not  understand  the  problems  until  the 
actual  disaster  happened  is  proved  from  history.  You  will  not  find 
a  consciousness  on  the  part  of  any  editorial  writer  in  1928-29  of  the 
fact  that  there  was  anything  economically  the  matter  with  our 
country.  Some  of  the  people  knew  that  there  were  many  things 
"which  presented  the  equivalent  of  economic  and  social  revolution. 
How  to  get  under  the  consciousness  of  men  is  still  the  practical 
problem  facing  the  Government,  and  I  do  not  know  any  other  way 
of  doing  that  than  through  education. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Thank  you  very  much.  Dr.  Woofter.  Would 
you'  mind  staying?    We  might  have  some  more  questions  to  ask  you. 

Dr.  Alexander. 

STATEMENT  OF  DE.  W.  W.  ALEXANDER,  ADMINISTRATOR,  FARM 
SECURITY  ADMINISTRATION,  UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF 
AGRICULTURE 

Senator  La  Follette.  Would  you  kindly  give  your  full  name  and 
address  for  the  i-ecord  and  your  position  ? 

Dr.  Alexander.  Will  W.  Alexander,  Administrator  of  the  Farm 
Security  Administration,  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Dr.  Alexander,  will  you  please  proceed  to 
discuss  in  your  own  way  the  methods  of  halting  unnecessary  rural 
migration. 

Methods  or  Halting  Unnecessary  Rural  Migration 

Dr.  Alexander.  There  has  always  been,  of  course,  migration  from 
the  rural  areas.    In  the  early  days,  the  greatest  migration  was  to  the 
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^vest,  to  the  new  lands.  Beginning  when  my  ancestors  left  the  James 
River  Valley  and  went  into  Tennessee  immediately  after  the  Revolu- 
tionary War,  migration  has  been  going  on.  As  the  frontiers  were 
exhausted,  we  then  had  migration  from  the  rural  areas  to  the  indus- 
trial centers,  and  with  the  coming  of  the  depression  and  the  situation 
we  are  in  now,  there  isn't  any  more  frontier,  and  the  industrial  cen- 
ters cannot  absorb  these  people.  In  fact,  there  has  been  a  drift  back 
to  the  land  to  some  extent  during  certain  periods  of  the  depression. 

It  has  been  a  very  interesting  thing.  Some  years  they  have  gone 
one  way  and  then  another,  but,  by  and  large.  I  think  the  figures 
would  indicate  there  has  been  a  drift  back  to  the  farm.  Between 
1930  and  1935,  the  number  of  farm  units  operated  rose  from  6,288,000 
to  6,812,000,  indicating  an  increasing  number  of  people  trying  to 
get  back  on  the  land. 

Few  of  these  new  farms  were  hewed  out  of  new  lands,  although 
there  have  been  some  heroic  efforts  made  by  people  to  get  on  new 
lands.  There  is  a  heroic  effort  of  the  people  down  there  trying  to 
dig  in.  On  the  whole,  however,  these  people  lack  equipment,  live- 
stock, and  technical  training  and  they  face  the  competition  of  mecha- 
nized agriculture  of  the  factory  type.  Your  plantation  units  are 
getting  larger  in  your  commercial  areas,  and  the  combination  of 
tilings  is  turning  the  people  off  the  land  very  much  more  rapidly 
than  they  can  find  anyAvhere  to  go.  Some  350,000  impoverished  farm 
families 'have  taken  to  the  roads  and  have  gone  to  the  Pacific  coast. 
A  very  large  number  of  others  would  have  gone  and  may  have  to  go. 
We  had  an  interesting  illustration  of  that  fact  this  year ;  in  one  State 
we  had  2,300  rehabilitation  borrowers  who  had  been  our  clients  who 
could  not  get  anywhere  to  farm,  and  an  additional  6.200  applicants 
who  could  not  be  helped  because  there  was  no  land  available. 

We  have  got  a  record  of  16,000  additional  tenants  who  could  not 
find  land.  In  5  States,  therefore,  we  have  this  year  on  our  hands 
24,702  families  who  have  been  making  a  living  farming  who  cannot 
this  year  get  any  land. 

Senator  La  Follette.  This  is  in  a  region  that  we  commonly 
think  of 

Dr.  Alexander.  As  being  the  best  farming  region  in  America. 
Missouri  reported  the  largest  number  of  migrants  into  California, 
and  we  have  there  7,172  families,  farm  families  that  cannot  find  land 
in  that  State,  and  some  for  Illinois,  Iowa,  and  Ohio. 

REHABILITATION  PROGRAM  OF  FARM  SECURITY  ADMINISTRATION 

Mechanization  and  enlargement  of  farm  units  have  produced  this, 
and  I  do  not  know  just  what  is  to  be  done  with  these  families.  We 
have,  however,  been  able  to  do  something  in  the  way  of  pegging  down 
a  good  many,  and  we  can  take  care  of  some  of  these  by  our  rehabili- 
tation program,  but  I  think  we  have  got  to  admit  that  the  rehabili- 
tation program  has  two  very  decided  limitations ;  one.  a  limitation  of 
money.  We  have,  I  think,  about  500,000  families  known  to  our  field 
people  who  cannot  be  helped  for  lack  of  money. 

Mr.  Fowler.  But  who  are  otherwise  eligible? 

Dr.  Alexander.  But  who  are  otherwise  eligible.  However,  if  we 
had  money,  if  we  had  $1,000  a  family,  the  land  is  not  available.  Then 
there  are  below  this  group  the  people  at  the  bottom  who  are  most  in 
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need  of  this  help.  There  are  1,700,000  farm  families  in  this  country 
whose  gross  income  is  less  than  $500  a  year,  and  that  $500  includes  the 
taxes,  the  cost  of  making  the  crop,  and  the  food  and  stock  feed  that  is 
consumed  on  the  farm.  That  means  that  their  cash  income  is  proba- 
bly less  than  $300,  much  less,  and  if  we  were  really  doing  an  adequate 
job,  we  wouki  have  to  go  down  and  get  those  families  and  see  if  we 
could  increase  their  standards  of  living,  too. 

I  think  perhaps  you  understand  how  we  go  about  this  rehabilita- 
tion. We  take  a  family,  find  out  what  their  resources  are  and  what 
their  experience  has  been.  We  find  them  a  piece  of  land,  make  tliem 
a  loan  that  would  enable  them  to  start  operating  that  land,  and  give 
them  such  guidance  and  help  as  we  can.  We  are  inclined  to  believe 
the  guidance  and  advice  and  counsel  is  as  important  as  the  loan.  It  is 
not  merely  a  matter  of  credit.  Many  of  these  people  have  had  very 
poor  training.  Somebody  said,  "The  farming  in  Alabama  was  a  set 
of  inherited  emotions."  Farming  with  many  of  these  people  is  not 
much  more  than  that.  They  haven't  had  access  to  good  land  and  their 
education  has  been  faulty. 

Our  conviction  is  that  this  program  of  adult  education,  if  I  might 
call  it  such,  is  as  important  as  the  loan,  although  the  loan  is  abso- 
lutely necessary.  The  emphasis  is  put  on  the  fact  that  they  must  feed 
themselves  and  they  have  shown  remarkable  skill  and  ability  in  carry- 
ing out  their  producing  program.  The  fact  of  the  business  is  that 
where  we  can  get  the  land  we  don't  have  very  much  difficulty  in  get- 
ting them  to  gi-eatly  improve  their  standard  of  living  although  we 
cannot  increase  their  cash  income  very  much.  Without  increasing 
their  cash  income  a  great  deal,  they  cannot  improve  their  standard  of 
living.  Sometimes  we  find  them  hopelessly  in  debt,  and  we  now  have 
a  rule  when  one  of  these  clients  asks  for  help,  the  first  thing  we  do  is 
to  try  to  get  his  debts  all  in  a  pile  and  look  at  them  and  with  our  debt- 
adjustment  technique  get  the  debts  reduced  to  a  point  where  they  will 
not  be  a  burden  around  his  neck.  We  have  had  69,000  of  those  debt- 
adjustment  cases  and  total  debts  of  $378,000,000  which  have  been 
scaled  down  by  24.3  percent.     That  has  helped. 

WRITTEN  LONG-TERM  LEASES 

The  next  problem  is  to  get  these  people  long-time  tenure.  We 
cannot  do  much  with  a  family  if  he  is  going  to  move  next  year,  so 
we  have  undertaken  to  get  long-time  leases,  a  minimum  of  5  years, 
if  possible,  and,  in  some  instances,  we  have  been  able  to  get  10-year 
leases.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  changing  the  leasing  system 
in  this  country  is  one  of  the  most  important  things  that  coukl  happen. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Would  you  expand  a  little  bit  on  that.  Dr. 
Alexander  ? 

Dr.  Alexander.  In  the  first  place,  the  whole  question  of  leasing 
farm  lands  is  an  unsystematic  sort  of  thing.  It  usually  consists  of 
a  verbal  agreement  between  the  man  wdio  owns  the  land  and  the  man 
who  rents  and  it  is  for  1  year.  It  is  a  very  general  sort  of  thing, 
whereas  in  England,  for  instance,  it  is  a  very  detailed  matter,  this 
relation  of  a  tenant  to  the  soil.  It  is  a  written  agreement  and  the 
assumption  when  he  goes  on  is  that  he  will  stay  there  for  a  long  time. 
The  families  of  many  tenant  farmers  in  England  have  been  on  the 
farms  as  tenants  for  generations.     Such  a  condition  gives  the  tenant 
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some  encouragement,  some  stake,  an  equity  in  the  thing  because  of 
conserving  the  soil  and  adding  to  the  resources  in  the  way  of 
improvements. 

AVell,  the  situation  is  just  the  opposite  here.  The  tenants  usually 
stay  for  1  year.  There  are  many  tenants  who  would  stay  on  for  a 
longer  period.  By  and  large,  these  farm  families  move  in  the  South 
every  18  months.  We  think  that  the  correction  of  that,  the  getting 
of  written  leases  and  long-time  leases,  is  one  way  of  getting  security 
for  a  man. 

Senator  La  Follette.  This  is  a  problem  that  probably  would  have 
to  be  attacked  at  the  State  level. 

Dr.  Alexaxdek.  Yes,  at  the  State  level,  although  we  are  doing  a 
great  deal  with  it  in  the  loans  we  are  making  in  trying  to  make  that 
a  requirement  in  the  loan  and  we  have  been  encouraged  to  find  the 
landlords  are  not  impervious.  Eighty-five  percent  of  the  loans  we 
have  in  Alabama  now  have  from  3-  to  5-year  leases. 

Mr.  Fowler.  Is  there  any  extensive  opportunity  for  leasing  pub- 
licly owned  lands  by  either  the  Federal  Government  or  State  govern- 
ments ? 

Dr.  Alexander.  The  difficulty  is  with  the  State  governments ;  in  a 
few  of  the  States,  the  whole  question  of  delinquent  taxes  has  been 
very  carelessly  handled.  A  few  States  find  they  have  the  land  on 
their  hands.  Arkansas  has  done  an  intelligent  thing.  They  have 
taken  over  the  land  that  has  come  to  the  State.  They  have  had  it 
classified  and  are  making  it  available  to  the  people,  something  on  the 
line  of  the  old  homestead. 

Mr.  Fowler.  That  has  been  a  recent  development? 

Dr.  Alexander.  Yes;  the  present  Governor  inaugurated  that. 

Mr.  Fowler.  If  tlie  leasing  of  public  lands,  either  by  the  Federal 
Government  or  State  or  counties  could  follow  the  desirable-tenant 
pattern,  that  would  tend  to  encourage  and  set  u))  an  example  ? 

Dr.  Alexander.  Yes.  Governor  Bailey's  committee  in  Arkansas 
is  an  illustration.  The  committee  was  quite  willing  to  deal  with  the 
question  of  public  lands,  but  when  it  came  to  recommending  to  the 
legislature  laws  that  would  tend  to  stabilize  this  leasing  system,  they 
were  very  hesitant  to  do  it.  It  is  full  of  political  dynamite,  I  sup- 
pose, on  the  State  level  in  a  State  like  Arkansas. 

]\Ir.  Fowler.  Do  you  happen  to  know  if  T.  V.  A.  is  trying  to 
follow  any  model  leasing  system  ? 

Dr.  Alexander.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Fowler.  I  know  there  was  some  talk  about  that.  I  didn't 
know  whether  they  had  carried  it  through  or  not. 

SUCCESS    OF    REHABILITATION    PROGRAM 

Dr.  Alexander.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  have  or  not.  Well, 
with  all  of  these  processes,  we  have  been  able  to  reach  about  a  million 
families.  The  year  before  we  took  them  on  they  had  $375.42  annual 
income.  In  1939  we  were  able  to  bring  their  annual  income  up  to 
$538.40,  an  increase  of  43  percent.  Their  average  net  worth  over 
and  above  all  debts  they  increased  from  about  $800  a  family  to 
$1,100,  an  increase  of  26  percent.  They  added  $83,000,000  to  the 
wealth  of  their  communities.  In  other  words,  this  sort  of  thing  will 
lielp. 
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I  think  I  need  not  go  into  the  matter.  I  think  we  have  done  more 
for  their  standard  of  living  than  merely  to  increase  their  income 
in  that  we  have  been  able  to  do  something  for  them,  like  producing 
a  better  diet.  One  of  the  things  we  have  been  very  much  interested 
in — I  will  speak  in  a  moment  of  the  health  conditions  to  be  found 
among  these  families — is  to  try  to  decide  whether  diet  has  a  more 
important  relation  to  these  problems,  or  medical  care.  Many  of 
them  have  had  very  little  adequate  diet  and  no  medical  care.  An 
interesting  observation  is  that  when  these  children  begin  to  get  an 
adequate  diet,  they  look  like  different  children. 

We  have  loaned  about  $385,000,000  and  already  these  people 
who  had  no  credit  anywhere  have  paid  back  $132,000,000  into  the 
Treasury  which  interests  us  very  much.  I  expect  these  are  about 
as  good  loans  as  the  Federal  Government  has  made,  I  mean  from 
the  standpoint  of  payment.  We  think  the  Treasury  will  get  back 
80  to  85  percent  of  all  that  we  have  loaned.  We  feel  that  the 
annual  cost,  including  the  amount  of  loss  on  the  loans,  of  $72  per 
family  is  a  very  inexpensive  way  to  deal  with  their  problems. 

Mr.  Fowler.  How  does  that  $72  compare  with  what  you  would 
have  to  pay  for  a  relief  family  which  had  left  its  farm  and  gotten 
out  on  the  road  and  become  stranded  ? 

Dr.  Alexander.  Any  sort  of  an  adequate — relief  is  never  ade- 
quate— the  minimum  would  be  $50  a  month,  I  should  say,  for  relief 
for  a  family,  $40  or  $50. 

Mr.  Fowler.  So  these  losses  on  the  individual  loans  hardly  ac- 
count for  a  little  more  than  1  month  of  a  grant  to  a  family  ? 

Dr.  Alexander.  Yes;  that  is  the  point.  I  do  not  recommend 
this  because  it  is  inexpensive.  I  think  that  is  interesting,  but  the 
fact  you  have  helped  the  family  get  on  their  feet,  do  something 
for  themselves,  and  do  something  for  their  morale  is  terribly  im- 
portant. 

Senator  La  Follette.  The  fact  that  you  have  started  this  family 
and  put  it  back  on  its  feet  means  that  in  contradistinction  to  relief, 
however  necessary  that  may  be,  you  have  not  got  that  same  family 
in  the  same  situation  at  the  end  of  10  years  of  relief. 

Dr.  Alexander.  There  are  110,000  of  these  families  that  have 
paid  this  money  back  to  the  Government  and  have  "graduated."  I 
mean  they  are  on  their  own. 

DISEASE  AMONG  NEEDY  FARM   FAMILIES 

I  want  to  say  a  little  about  the  health  of  these  families.  As  I 
said  a  moment  ago,  it  is  a  combination  of  neglect  of  medical  care 
and  diet.  We  have  been  making  some  sample  studies  of  the  health 
situations.  In  100  of  these  families  we  found  a  total  of  575  persons 
were  examined  and  the  record  is  here  of  the  things  that  we  found. 
The  significant  thing  is  that  a  good  many  of  the  things  that  we 
found  were  due  to  the  deficiencies  in  diet.  I  think  that  is  the  sig- 
nificant thing  about  those  figures.  We  found  in  the  South  the 
instance  of  hookworm  in  certain  areas  very  high,  28  percent  of  a 
total  of  2,700  examined  had  hookworm.  In  some  areas,  it  is  much 
higher  than  that  and  we  think  a  good  deal  of  the  reputation  of  shift- 
lessness  that  these  families  have  is  due  to  their  physical  condition. 
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It  may  be  because  we  are  working  with  the  famiHes,  but  we  have 
become  convinced  that  these  families  are  about  like  other  people. 
There  is  no  essential  difference  between  them.  There  are  ^ood  blood 
strains  about  as  there  are  in  other  people.  This  health  thing  makes 
a  very  great  deal  of  difference. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  have  you  done  about  that  problem, 
Dr.  Alexander? 

GROUP  MEDICAL  CARE 

Dr.  Alexander.  We  have  been  able  to  make  a  'very  interesting 
arrangement  with  physicians  in  a  great  many  of  the  counties.  We 
have  organized  these  people  into  little  cooperative  associations,  put- 
ting in  it,  out  of  their  little  earnings,  around  $20  to  $30  a  year  for 
medical  care  for  the  entire  family.  That  is  all  put  into  a  pot  and 
the  contract  is  made  between  the  association  and  the  local  physicians 
to  give  them  medical  care.  That  is  working  in  a  very  satisfactory 
way,  both  from  our  own  standpoint  and  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
physicians. 

We  have  got.  I  think,  now  about  75,000  of  them  in  such  associa- 
tions and  the  thing  is  spreading  very  rapidly.  There  again  it  is 
the  kind  of  thing  that  might  be  worked  out  on  a  pattern  for  finding 
medical  care  for  rural  people  of  low  income.  However,  we  do  not 
feel  it  is  our  job  to  do  anything  more  than  demonstrate  on  our 
own  people. 

Senator  La  Follette.  You  are  doing  it  on  a  business  basis,  in 
other  words  ? 

Dr.  Alexander.  Yes;  but  I  think  we  have  something  here  that 
may  have  pretty  far-reaching  significance. 

cooperative  service  loan  plan 

Another  thing  that  we  have  found  is  that  these  little  people  are 
sunk  if  they  have  to  go  entirely  on  their  own.  They  can  pool  their 
resources,  however,  and  their  resources  amount  to  a  great  cleal  more, 
and  we  have  organized  very  simple  cooperative  enterprises  that 
have  enabled  them  to  get  cooperatively  certain  machinery  and,  in 
certain  ways,  better  stock  and  so  on  and  we  are  inclined  to  think 
that  this  is  another  device  that  could  be  widely  used  and  a  good 
deal  of  education  go  along  with  it.  There  is  a  good  deal  they 
could  do  cooperatively  that  they  cannot  do  alone. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  percentage  would  you  say.  Dr.  Alex- 
ander, of  the  borrowers  are  in  these  livestock  and  machinery  coopera- 
tives ? 

Dr.  Alexander.  I  should  guess,  I  haven't  the  figures,  but  I  should 
guess  perhaps  60  percent  of  our  people  belong  to  some  kind  of  a  cooper- 
ative entcrpris<\  I  have  not  looked  that  figure  up.  These  are  very 
simple  things,  they  are  very  simple  beginnings,  and  there  has  got  to  be 
a  good  deal  of  education  go  along  with  it,  because  they  are  essentially 
individualistic. 

Mr.  Fowler.  Dr.  Alexander,  have  you  had  any  experience  with  the 
inclinations  of  these  borrowers  who  have  graduated,  so  to  speak,  to 
carry  on  through  with  these  cooperative  devices  after  they  have  left 
the  borrower  status? 
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Dr.  Alexander.  Yes.  i-    i     i     ,> 

Mr.  Fowler.  Do  you  find  their  attitude  has  changed  a  httle  bit? 

Dr.  Alexander.  I  think  that  is  the  important  thing.  We  have 
found  that  through  this  experience  a  man  does  change  his  attitude. 
He  thinks  in  new  terms.  He  is  less  individualistic.  He  is  more 
resourceful  in  finding  help  and  in  combining  energies  with  other 
people.  I  think  that  is  one  of  the  byproducts  and  that  perhaps  we 
are  making  some  contribution  to  the  cooperative  movement  m  this 
country  by  giving  these  people  this  training. 

Mr.  Fowler.  What  this  rural  program  constitutes  is  a  service 
of  demonstration  programs  for  various  types  of  self-help  rehabili- 
tation? 

Dr.  Alexander.  Yes ;  that  is  what  it  is. 

Mr.  Fowler.  I  mean  wholly  apart  from  F.  S.  A.  guidance,  we 
might  assume  that  these  programs  you  have  been  carrying  on  are 
demonstration  problems 

Dr.  Alexander.  They  are  experiments  to  find  a  way  to  give  more 
security  to  these  people. 

Senator  La  Follette.  To  what  extent  does  this  reformation  go 
after  these  borrowers  have  graduated,  so  far  as  the  method  of  farm- 
ing and  the  other  things  are  concerned? 

Dr.  Alexander.  We  think  a  good  deal  of  this  sticks  and  we  try  to 
help  them  take  advantage  of  whatever  help  there  is  through  the  ex- 
tension service  in  the  colleges  or  anywhere  else.  I  think  a  good  deal 
of  it  sticks.  We  are  also  undertaking  in  addition  to  the  develop- 
ment of  this  cooperative  technique,  we  are  actually  experimenting 
with  some  lands  that  we  bought  under  the  previous  act  when  we  had 
authority  to  buy  land  to  see  what  would  happen  to  these  families 
if  we  really  put  them  down  on  the  land  and  gave  them  a  chance  and 
they  knew  they  weren't  going  to  be  disturbed. 

Our  prize  story,  although  it  is  not  the  only  one,  there  are  hundreds, 
we  have  one  down  in  southeast  Missouri.  We  bought  the  land  and 
left  the  people  there.  They  were  in  a  deplorable  condition,  the  worst 
housing  I  have  ever  seen.  They  had  very  little  and,  curiously 
enough,  I  believe  the  average  worth  of  these  families  was  about  $28. 
All  they  had.  We  have  had  them  now  for  3  years.  They  are  in 
their  third  year  and  they  have  raised  their  net  worth  to  $1,400  and 
they  are  getting  along  fine.  They  do  not  owe  us  a  dollar.  They 
have  paid  us  every  dollar  that  'was  due.  They  have  shown  an 
ability  to  mainige,  *to  operate  their  own  ginning,  their  own  store, 
their  "own  breeding  stables,  their  affairs  generally.  They  are  giving 
us  no  trouble  at  all.     It  is  pretty  encouraging  and  they  are  typical. 

An  interesting  aspect  of  this  problem  was  there  were  both  Negro 
and  white  sharecroppers  there  and  we  left  them.  They  belong  to 
these  cooperatives  together  and  the  race  problem  has  not  been  able 
to  disturb  them.  Perliaps  if  we  could  get  the  economic  problem 
solved,  the  race  problem  would  be  samewhat  less  acute.  That  is  the 
conclusion  we  have  been  able  to  draw  from  that  experience. 

Now,  we  have  down  in  southeast  Missouri  a  thing  I  want  to  call 
attention  to.  In  7  counties  in  southeast  Missouri  cotton  is  the  chief 
cash  crop.  We  do  not  have  the  exact  figures  on  the  labor  demands 
in  all  7  counties,  but  we  know  it  fluctuates  in  4  of  the  counties  from 
7.000  up  to  28,000  that  are  needed  in  the  cotton-chopping  season 
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and  38,000  in  the  pickino;  season.  A  special  5-point  program  is  being 
started  this  spring  to  stabilize  and  improve  the  living  conditions 
of  this  needed  labor  supply. 

ASSISTANCE,    TO     LOW-INCOME     FARMERS 

Low-income  farmers  are  being  assisted  under  the  regular  rehabili- 
tation program.  In  addition,  plans  have  been  made  to  provide  low- 
cost  but  decent  homes,  with  small  subsistence  farming  tracts,  for  day 
laborers  who  will  live  on  their  home  products  plus  the  cash  income 
which  they  can  earn  during  the  4  to  5  months  of  peak  labor  demand. 

This  program  has  been  made  possible- through  the  splendid,  whole- 
hearted cooperation  of  county.  State,  and  Federal  agencies,  and  of 
landowners  and  farm  workers.  This  area  was  the  scene  of  a  road- 
side demonstration  by  displaced  tenants  and  farm  laborers  in  1939. 
A  similar  demonstration  was  scheduled  for  January  1940,  but  was 
called  off  when  all  groups  combined  in  a  special  committee  formed 
by  the  Governor  of  Missouri,  to  attack  the  fundamental  problems 
of  the  displaced  workers.  The  patterns  being  used  in  this  program 
are  not  ideal — they  do  not  contemplate  really  adequate  incomes  for 
all  the  families  involved — but  they  will  at  least  bring  a  great  im- 
provement over  the  conditions  which  caused  the  roadside  demon- 
stration of  1939. 

Mr.  Fowler.  May  I  interrupt  there  a  moment  ?  We  have  heard 
a  lot  here  recently  in  the  last  2  weeks,  in  addition  to  what  we  heard 
in  California,  about  the  impact  of  the  seasonal  factor  in  farm  labor. 
In  other  words,  the  common  situation  with  a  variety  of  crops,  such 
as  fruits  and  vegetables  and  cotton,  are  typical  where  there  is  a 
tremendous  demand  for  3  or  4  months  out  of  the  year  or  less  and 
then  practically  no  demand  during  the  remaining  months.  Now,  as 
I  understand  your  description  of  this,  in  Missouri  there  is  an  experi- 
ment in  trying  to  meet  that  particular  situation  which  is  not  con- 
fined to  Missouri  but  is  typical  of  many  areas  over  the  country. 

Dr.  Alexander.  Yes;  it  is  an  effort  to  get  shelter  for  the  familv, 
to  get  additional  land  for  subsistence,  hoping  that  that  combined  sub- 
sistence on  this  permanent  lease  or  tenure  that  he  has  gotten  in  the 
house  and  little  acreage,  a  cow,  pigs,  and  chickens  plus  what  he  earns 
out  of  his  crop,  will  give  him  more  security  and  a  better  standard 
of  living  than  he  has  had  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Fowler.  Are  you  able  to  estimate  already  how  much  the  cost 
per  family  of  that  type  of  resettlement,  if  you  want  to  call  it  resettle- 
ment, compares  with  the  cost  of  a  tenant  purchaser  under  the  Bank- 
head-Jones  Act  I 

Dr.  Alexander.  It  would  cost  very  much  less,  but  he  gets  very 
much  less. 

Mr.  Fowler.  Yes;  I  realize  that.  I  was  just  wondering  if  it  does 
cost  substantially  less. 

Dr.  Alexander.  For  the  tenant,  the  cost  is  about  $5,000  for  the 
Nation.    I  expect  this  could  be  done  for  $1,000. 

^Ir.  Fowler.  Of  course,  we  are  up  against  a  mass  problem  here  in 
this  connection. 

Dr.  Aijexander.  Yes.  I  do  not  think  it  is  ''either — or."  I  think  both 
ought  to  be  done.     Of  course,  we  are  experimenting  under  the  Bank- 
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head-Jones  bill  as  to  whether  long-time  amortization  and  lower  inter- 
est rates  will  enable  the  best  of  these  people  to  become  owners,  and  if 
we  can  keep  land  prices  from  being  inflated,  if  we  could  buy  this  land 
on  any  reasonable  basis  of  value  determined  by  what  it  will  produce, 
they  can  pay  for  these  farms,  we  think,  without  any  difficulty  and 
maintain  a  fairly  decent  standard  of  living. 

We  have  no  way  of  controlling  land  prices  in  this  country,  and  that 
is  something  that  needs  attention  if  we  are  to  stabilize  these  families 
as  owners. 

Mr.  FoAVLER.  I  suppose  one  of  the  principal  difficulties  is  that  in 
these  areas  where  there  is  this  great  seasonal  labor  demand,  they 
are  usually  the  richer  farming  areas  where  most  of  the  good  land 
has  been  taken  up  and  is  now  reflected  in  the  purchase  price. 

Dr.  Alexander.  Yes;  that  is  the  difficulty.  We  are  coming  in  this 
country  to  a  time  when  we  have  got  to  give  consideration  to  the  land 
problem,  the  problem  of  these  lands  and  what  they  are  for  and  some 
larger  recognition  of  their  social  significance.  We  are  not  ready  to 
do  that  yet.  I  suppose  Congress  would  not  entertain  proposals  of 
that  sort  yet. 

CONSTRUCTION    OF   CAMPS 

I  think  I  need  not  talk  about  the  camps  for  the  migrant  workers. 
They  stretch  from  Florida  now  around  through  Texas  and  in  Ari- 
zona and  California  and  up  into  the  Northwestern  States  where  we 
are  trying  to  do  two  things:  First,  to  make  a  little  more  decent  exist- 
ence for  these  people  as  they  move  along,  and  we  are  also  trying  to 
do  the  kind  of  thing  we  have  in  mind  in  southeastern  Missouri ;  that 
is,  in  areas  where  there  is  a  work  load  of  4  or  5  months,  give  the 
family  a  little  house,  help  the  family  get  possession  of  a  little  land 
where  they  can  settle  down  and  stay.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that 
a  considerable  number  of  these  migrants,  even  in  areas  like  the 
highly  specialized  areas  in  California,  could  be  given  a  combination 
subsistence  and  wage-earning  opportunity.  A  significant  number  of 
those  people  could  be  settled  down  into  fairly  decent  surroundings 
if  we  had  the  money  to  do  it.  We  do  not  know  yet  how  many  of 
them  could  be.  but  if  a  family  could  get  5  months'  work  or  6  months' 
work,  then  have  a  little  plot  of  ground,  they  would  be  much  better 
off  than  they  are  moving  around  from  place  to  place,  and  I  think 
considerable  attention  ought  to  be  given  to  that  as  one  of  the  means 
of  stabilizing  these  families. 

Mr.  FoAVLER.  It  would  have  to  be  accompanied,  of  course,  in  order 
to  be  effective,  by  a  skillful  regulation  of  labor  supply  so  that  the 
extent  of  their  migration  might  be  limited  and  they  Avould  still  have 
the  requisite  number  of  days  of  work  opportunit3\ 

Dr.  Alexander.  Yes. 

The  point  perhaps  that  I  ought  to  make  here.  Senator  La  FoUette, 
is  that  with  all  these  methods  that  we  have  tried,  there  still  is  a  sur- 
plus population  that  we  cannot  take  care  of  and  we  do  not  get  money 
enough.  The  cash  that  these  families  ought  to  have  we  cannot  get 
to  them  as  it  should  be. 

We  also  feel  that  they  will  not  go  to  industry  soon.  Industry  would 
not  absorb  them  and,  therefore,  we  have  some  suggestions  as  to  what 
might  be  done.  We  have  a  feeling  that  this  subsistence  thing  is 
important  but  that  we  cannot  hope  to  settle  American  families  down 
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just  with  enough  to  get  some  garden  things,  some  green  things  to 
eat  and  just  enough  to  feed  themselves.  I  do  not  think  we  can  be 
satisfied  with  that. 

We  tliink  we  ought  to  extend  this  rehabilitation  program  just  as 
far  as  Ave  can,  as  the  land  resources  are  available  and  we  are 
also  thoroughly  convinced,  from  a  national  standpoint,  there  ought  to 
be  a  tremendous  seriousness  in  attacking  the  problem  of  home  owner- 
ship.   I  think  I  need  not  labor  that  point. 

I  do  not  believe  that  America  can  continue  to  be  the  kind  of  place 
it  is  now  and  it  has  been  in  the  past  with  these  migrant  families  float- 
ing around.  There  is  something  to  be  conserved  that  is  of  very  great 
value  to  the  Nation  and  I  think  we  have  not  yet  taken  seriously 
enough  the  value  of  farm  ownership  and  making  these  people  secure 
in  their  ownership. 

Senator  La  Follette.  And  if  the  present  trends  continue,  this 
group  Avhich  is  displaced  from  the  land  is  going  to  increase  in  size. 

Dr.  Alexander.  Yes ;  and  it  is  a  very  serious  matter.  We  think  also 
that  a  very  great  deal  of  attention  ought  to  be  given  to  a  reclama- 
tion program.  Over  a  period  of  time,  there  are  lands  that  can  be 
developed  and  made  the  basis  of  decent  places  for  these  people  to 
live.  Mr.  Page  of  the  Reclamation  Service  says :  "A  future  which 
holds  the  possibility  of  developing  22,500,000  acres  of  irrigated  land 
is  promising.  The  West  now  supports  12,500,000  people  wdth 
20.000,000  acres  of  irrigated  land."  And  Mr.  Page  adds  there  is  elbow 
room  for  some  of  these  people  in  this  development.  I  think  we  have 
got  to  see  to  it  that  the  land  that  is  developed  is  developed  for  these 
people  who  need  it.  that  it  gets  into  their  hands,  in  cooperation  Avith 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Department  of  Interior  to  work 
out  plans  for  doing  that  thing. 

Senator  La  Follette.  And  we  have  got  to  see  they  do  not  go 
through  the  same  process  they  have  gone  through  before  when  they 
have  been  temporarily  diverted  from  this  stream  only  to  be  shot,  out 
into  it  again  and  a  second  experience  of  disaster  with  all  the  deteriora- 
tion of  morale  and  fiber  that  goes  with  it. 

Dr.  Alexander.  Yes.  We  also  have  a  feeling  that  our  educational 
system  should  be  examined  from  the  standpoint  of  seeing  whether  or 
not  the  training  we  are  giving  these  people  really  is  the  training  they 
need.  I  Avent  into  a  rural  school  not  long  ago  and  all  the  pictures  on 
the  school  wall  were  pictures  of  city  things  and  city  people  and  Avhat 
they  Avere  doing. 

I  was  impressed  in  Denmark  Avith  the  fact  that  I  think  basic  to  the 
success  of  that  enterprise,  until  it  had  its  shock  a  few  Aveeks  ago,  the 
most  successful  rural  life  in  the  Avorld  Avas  based  on  a  very  practical 
kind  of  education. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Isn't  that  the  judgment  of  everybody  who  has 
ever  seen  it  or  read  about  it? 

Dr.  Alexander.  Yes. 

Senator  La  Follette.  In  other  words,  you  cannot  just  push  these 
programs  down  from  the  top.  You  have  got  to  IniA-e  something  going 
on  at  the  leA^el  of  education  and  development  of  children  and  youth 
Avhich  is  going  to  prepare  them 

Dr.  Alexander.  I  think,  Senator,  Ave  cannot  assume  that  more  of 
the  present  kind  of  education  Avill  solve  this  problem  although  we 
need  more  of  the  present  kind;  these  children  are  not  getting  the 
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education  because  in  areas  where  these  children  exist  in  such  num- 
bers, they  are  the  areas  that  have  the  least  resources  out  of  which 
to  educate  them. 

Senator  La  Follette.  They  are  not  getting  their  fair  share  of  the 
kind  of  education  we  have  now  and  the  kind  of  education  they  ought 
to  have  is  not  available  to  them. 

EMPLOYMENT    OF    SURPLUS    AGRICULTURAL    WORKERS 

Dr.  Alexander.  That  is  correct.  We  have  the  feeling  that  since 
these  people  cannot  go  to  industry  perhaps  there  is,  however,  a  way 
of  helping  them  if  we  took  some  of  these  things  more  to  heart.  There 
are  things  thatl  they  could  be  doing  that  would  be  of  value  to  the 
Nation  and  give  them  the  income  they  need  to  supplement  what 
they  can  get  from  their  subsistence. 

Dr.  Carl  Taylor  has  testified  that  500,000  to  600,000  farms  in  the 
Nation  are  so  woi'U  out  that  the  occupants  will  literally  starve  to 
death  if  thoy  continue  to  cultivate  them.  An  amazingly  large  per- 
centage of  our  land  is  so  eroded  that  its  value  is  already  completely 
gone — a  total  area  equaling  some  of  our  larger  States.  Then  there 
are  these  500,000  to  600,000  farms,  plus  vast  additional  areas,  where 
fertility  is  nearly  destroyed.  If  we  restore  such  soil  to  usefulness, 
we  not  only  will  save  our  most  valuable  resource,  but  also  will  expand 
the  amount  of  land  available  for  farming. 

It  matters  little  who  owns  this  eroded  land.  It  is  the  basic  resource 
of  our  Nation.  It  would  be  just  as  impossible  for  our  Nation  to 
continue  without  land  resources  as  for  us,  as  individuals,  to  live 
without  food.  Whether  land  is  in  private  ownership  or  part  of  the 
public  domain,  every  possible  bit  of  erosion  should  be  stopped.  The 
very  life  of  our  Nation  depends  upon  it. 

We  have  the  feeling  if  we  really  took  the  restoration,  the  building 
back  of  these  eroded  soils  seriously  and  worked  out  a  program  by 
which  that  could  be  done  and  allowed  the  work  to  be  done  by  these 
farm  families  that  are  in  distress,  that  over  a  period  of  years  they 
would  add  to  the  Nation's  wealth  and  at  the  same  time  earn  the  few 
dollars  they  need  to  supplement  their  income. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  are  you  suggesting  there,  Dr.  Alex- 
ander, is  a  program  of  public  work  or  employment  hooked  up  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  with  a  rehabilitation  and  restoration  of  the  resource 
ba  se '( 

Dr.  Alexander.  That  is  the  point  exactly.  It  seems  to  me  just 
the  obvious  thing  for  us  to  do. 

Senator  La  Follette.  There  are  some  things  that  stick  in  my  mind 
that  at  one  time  or  another  the  National  Resources  Committee  or 
National  Resources  Board  once  estimated  that  there  are  5,000,000 
jobs  for  20  years  purely  on  the  resource  base  side  of  public  employ- 
ment opportunities. 

Dr.  Alexander.  There  is  a  restoration  of  the  soil  and  restoration 
of  the  forests.  There  is  the  control  of  floods,  that  whole  field,  and  it 
could  be  planned  with  these  people  in  mind  so  that  they  could  have 
their  little  subsistence  things  and  then  earn  out  of  the  forests. 

We  experimented  with  the  forestry  people  in  seeing  what  could  be 
done.     In  the  old  days,  they  thought  of  forest  lands  in  terms  of 
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trees.  They  are  now  tliinking  more  and  more  in  terms  of  how  many 
people  can  be  supported.  We  have  been  able  to  go  aroimd  those 
forest  areas  and  find  land  where  people  can  make  some  food  and 
raise  some  produce,  small  farms,  and  they  settle  down  on  these  farms 
with  a  very  simple  program.  Then  they  earn  a  few  hundred  dollars 
a  year  out  of  the  forests,  taking  care  of  these  forests  and  they  have 
security. 

Mr.  Fowler.  You  raise  an  interesting  point  in  relating  these  work 
opportunities  to  the  rural  families.  Now,  it  strikes  me  that  there  is 
a  problem  in  coordination  that  I  have  not  heard  very  much  about, 
at  least  in  the  limited  reading  I  have  been  able  to  do  in  that  fiald.  Do 
you  happen  to  know  whether  there  has  been  any  determined  effort 
in  connection  with  general  works  programs  to  canalize  the  em- 
ployment ? 

Dr.  Alexander.  The  difficulty,  sir,  is  that  these  public-works  pro- 
grams have  been  of  such  short  duration.  What  I  am  talking  about 
is  looking  ahead  for  15  or  25  years  and  planning  what  can  be  done 
with  these  natural  resources  in  order  to  restore  our  physical  plant 
and  at  the  same  time  help  to  rehabilitate  these  families. 

Mr.  Fowler.  You  have  to  have  a  pretty  careful  check  on  the  fami- 
lies and  who  are  actually  in  need  of  the  work  opportunity? 

Dr.  Alexander.  There  is  no  problem  about  that,  I  mean  that  is 
not  a  problem.  You  can  find  that  out.  What  we  need  is  to  deter- 
mine that  this  physical  resource  is  an  investment  that  ought  to  be 
made  on  the  part  of  the  Government  and  that  it  ought  to  be  planned 
in  relation  to  help  to  meet  the  needs  of  these  people.  It  is  the  kind 
of  thing  we  have  never  done  but  if  we  could  think  in  terms  of  25 
years,  I  think  that  that  would  greatly  simplify — somebody  sent  up 
a  note — "Amos  and  Andy,  in  discussing  their  business  affairs,  they 
spoke  of  this  fiscal  week."  You  cannot  operate  on  a  problem  of  this 
sort  by  fiscal  weeks.     I  needn't  labor  that  point  with  you. 

Mr.  Fowler.  Has  there  ever  been  any  conservation  or  soil  erosion 
prevention  work  done  on  private  lands? 

Dr.  Alexander.  Yes ;  under  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  they  are 
doing  some  work  on  private  lands. 

Mr.  Fowler.  It  is  rather  limited,  isn't  it? 

Dr.  Alexander.  It  is  rather  limited  and  it  has  not  been  worked 
out  in  relation  to  the  needs  of  giving  employment  to  these  families. 

Mr.  Fowler.  The  usual  technique,  as  I  understand  it  in  relation 
to  private  lands,  is  to  make  purchases  of  submarginal  lands. 

Senator  La  Follette.  They  have  projects 

Dr.  Alexander.  Soil-conservation  districts. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Owners,  participate  in  soil-conservation 
districts. 

Mr.  Fowler.  Well,  suppose  there  is  a  rather  wealthy  farm  owner, 
we  will  say,  who  has  some  land  which  is  in  need  of  some  soil  conser- 
vation. He  perha])s  would  not  want  to  do  that  work.  How  is  that 
related  to  the  other  farm  families? 

Senator  La  Follette.  In  a  majority  of  cases  it  becomes  a  legal 
entity  in  that  district  and  within  the  district  the  work  is  done. 

Dr.  Alexander.  I  think  we  know  enough  about  how  to  get  these 
things  done.  They  could  be  done  if  the  country  made  up  its  mind 
they  ought  to  be  done.     The  only  thing  we  have  to  contribute  is  that 
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they  oiiftht  to  be  done  so  they  would  supplement  the  earnings  of 
these  people  who  need  it.     We  ouo-ht  to  see  it  in  its  double  aspect. 

There  is  a  need  for  housing;.  There  a<?ain,  if  we  took  this  housing 
matter  seriously,  housing  these  rural  people,  that  opens  up  a  tre- 
mendous opportunity  to  supplement  the  incomes  of  these  families. 
We  have  been  quite  encouraged  by  the  experiments  we  have  done  with 
tlie  Forestry  Service.  This  thing  will  work.  Mr.  Sillcox,  before  he 
died,  had  worked  out  a  scheme  by  which  a  great  many  of  these  people 
could  be  taken  care  of.  One  of  your  difficulties,  of  course,  is  to  get 
your  city  people  sufficiently  aware  of  this  thing  to  get  national  sup- 
port, the  support  that  would  be  needed  for  such  a  program  as  this 
but  unless  something  of  this  sort  is  done,  I  cannot  see  any  future 
for  these  families. 

Senator  La  Foli.ette.  What  success  have  you  had  in  getting  coop- 
eration at  the  State  and  county  level  in  your  various  programs? 

Dr.  Alexander.  We  have  had  the  cooperation  in  our  tenant  pur- 
chase program.  That  is  done  by  a  committee,  a  county  committee. 
There  has"  been  very  encouraging  cooperation  on  the  part  of  these 
committeemen.  They  have  given  good  service  to  it.  The  colleges  of 
agriculture  and  extension  service  have  been  helpful. 

The  Governor  of  Iowa  appointed  a  committee  to  deal  with  this 
problem,  also  the  Governor  of  Arkansas  and  perhaps  one  or  two  other 
States  tried  to  work  out  programs  that  would  supplement  what  we 
were  doing.  We  are  working  very  closely  with  the  Governor  of 
Arkansas  in  these  lands  that  are  being  made  available  from  the  tax 
lists.  We  make  the  rehabilitation  loan,  put  the  family  on  the  land, 
and  do  what  we  can  to  help  them  succeed  with  it.  There  is  a  very 
fine  form  of  cooperation  there. 

Senator  La  Foleette.  To  what  extent  have  the  State  plannmg 
boards  been  helpful  on  that?  ,  .    .      ,      ., 

Dr.  Alexander.  I  do  not  know  the  State  plannmg  boards  m  detail 
but  my  observation  of  the  State  planning  boards  is  that  they  have 
not  grappled  with  these  fundamental  economic  problems.  They  have 
beeir  making  some  surveys  of  resources  and  they  have  been  thinking 
in  terms  of  perhaps  their  forests  and  recreation  areas  and  things  of 
that  sort.  . 

Senator  La  Follette,  Are  you  familiar  with  the  report  of  the 
Great  Lakes  planning  boards  in  which  they  recommend  a  coordina- 
tion of  all  of  these  various  activities,  State  and  Federal? 

Dr.  Alexander.  Yes. 

Senator  La  Follette.  It  seems  to  me  that  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction. 

Dr.  Alexander.  Our  people  in  that  region  are  working  with  them. 

Senator  La  Follette.  I  understood  that  the  State  and  Federal 
agencies  had  all  been  drawn  in  in  making  that  report. 

Dr.  Alexander.  I  think  the  most  significant  step  in  that  direction. 
Senator  La  Follette,  is  what  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  doing 
through  its  county  and  State  planning  committees,  helping  to  fit  agri- 
culture into  the  whole  planning  picture.  That  has  great  significance, 
I  think. 

Senator  La  Follette.  To  what  extent,  if  you  know,  Dr.  Alexander, 
have  the  States  enacted  county  zoning? 

Dr.  Alexander.  Only  a  very  few.  Your  own  State  has  and  I  am 
not  sure  what  others. 
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Senator  La  Follette.  Isn't  there  an  opportunity  at  the  State  level 
there  for  some  pretty  fundamental  steps  to  be  taken  which  are  essen- 
tial if  we  are  really  goinf?  to  work  out  the  movement — not  the  move- 
ment but  work  out  the  shifting  of  people  from  land  which  is  non- 
productive and  upon  which  they  cannot  possibly  work  and  the  re- 
storation of  that  land  in  forestation? 

Dr.  Alexander.  Senator  La  Fcllette,  I  would  make  this  observa- 
tion. Much  of  that  has  been  done  simply  in  terms  of  natural  re- 
sources witliout  relation  to  the  people.  There  has  not  been  enough 
thinking  on  the  part  of  the  planning  boards  about  the  problem  of 
these  people.  We  find  that  the  first  thing  these  county  planning  com- 
mittees do,  they  say,  "This  land  down  here  must  be  taken  out  of 
cultivation;  this  land  must  be  done  so  and  so."  They  can  think  in 
tliose  terms  but  when  we  say,  "What  are  you  going  to  do  with  the 
people?"  tliey  are  inclined  to  say  the  Farm  Security  will  take  care 
of  them.  We  have  got  to  learn  to  keep  our  thinking  in  terms  of  our 
national  resources  keyed  to  the  needs  of  these  people.  National  re- 
sources are  for  but  one  thing  and  that  is 

Senator  La  Follette.  Utilization. 

Dr.  Alexander.  For  the  use  of  the  people  and  we  have  been  very 
slow  in  our  planning  to  get  that  viewpoint.  I  think  it  is  coming. 
The  two  things  have  got  to  be  carried  along  together. 

INFORMATION  AND  GUfDANCE  FOR  MIGRANTS 

Senator  La  Follette.  Have  you  any  suggestions  as  to  what  might 
be  done  in  the  way  of  giving  information  and  guidance  to  migrants 
as  to  work  opportunities,  both  of  a  rural  and  industrial  character  ? 

Dr.  Alexander.  In  some  of  the  States  the  employment  service  is 
very  effective.  In  Texas,  I  think  of  that  as  one  place  where  they 
are  doing  a  very  good  job  and  there  is  much  less  chaos  in  the  employ- 
ment situation  in  Texas  than  in  some  other  States. 

Mr.  Fowler.  There  is  another  type  of  migration,  Dr.  Alexander, 
that  I  wonder 

Dr.  Alexander.  May  I  add  that  we  have  done  something  negative 
recently.  We  have  sent  out  letters  to  all  of  our  clients,  everybody 
who  has  been  on  our  lists  urging  them  uot  to  go  to  California,  not  to 
start  wandering,  stay  where  they  are. 

Mr.  Fowler.  That  is  what  I  was  coming  to.  Let's  suppose  a  family 
in  Texas  who  has  been  displaced  from  the  land  who  are  interested 
in  finding  out  about  a  permanent  opportunity  or  permanent  move  in 
California  or  Oregon  or  maybe  back  East.  Is  there  any  service  avail- 
able which  would  relate  the  problem  of  that  family  iii  Texas  to  the 
opportunity  1,000  or  1,500  miles  away;  I  don't  mean  for  just  a  few 
days'  work  but  in  terms  of  permanent  opportunity? 

Dr.  Alexander.  In  the  Dust  Bowl,  we  undertook  to  do  that  in  tii'' 
drouglit  of  1934  and  1936.  We  tried  to  make  a  survey  in  the  sur- 
rounding area  where  there  were  opportunities  but  it  has  not  been  done 
on  any  comprehensive  scale. 

Mr.  Fowler.  And  Farm  Security  then  has  at  least  provided  some 
service  in  that  connection  ? 

Dr.  Alexander.  We  have  not  undertaken  to  make  that  a  major 
activity.     Our  county  supervisors,  of  course,  being  in  touch  with  these 
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people,  give  them  advice  as  they  can  but  no  organized  adequate  effort 
along  that  line  has  been  made. 

Ssnator  La  Follette.  To  what  extent,  if  any.  Dr.  Alexander,  do 
you  think  a  survey  and  ultimate  realization  of  rural  industries  might 
hold  out? 

Dr.  Alexander.  I  have  been  myself  within  the  last  year  very  much 
interested  in  seeing  what  has  happened  in  the  Appalachian  region. 
There  has  been  in  that  region,  and  there  is,  a  tremendous  growth  in 
little  plants,  little  efforts  of  a  few  people  to  try  to  do  something  in  the 
way  of  using  whatever  resources  are  there.  The  wood  working  thing 
lias  grown  tremendously.  Almost  in  every  community  in  the  Ap- 
palachians you  will  find  a  few  men  trying  to  make  something  they 
will  sell  by  the  roadside  or  ti-ying  to  develop  some  little  industry. 
The  making  of  toys  I  saw  off  here  just  this  week,  a  doll  factory  where 
they  are  doing  that  work  but  the  wages  for  those  efforts  are  entirely 
inadequate  but  there  is  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  people  themselves 
to  develop  some  of  these  things. 

We  are  trying  an  experiment  just  now.  There  used  to  be  a  lot  of 
Czechoslovakian  toys  and  gadgets  and  little  cheap  things  offered  for 
sale  in  stores  and  they  are  no  longer  available.  On  one  of  cur  proj- 
ects down  in  Florida  they  are  manufacturing  a  lot  of  things  I  don't 
know  why  people  buy,  but  they  are  the  kind  of  tilings  people  do  buy, 
a  supply  of  which  have  come  from  other  parts  of  the  world  and  it 
has  been  pretty  difficult  to  make  it  Successful,  but  I  think  on  the  whole 
it  offers  some  encouragement.  Hand  weaving  in  this  country  has  re- 
ceived very  little  attention.  It  hasn't  any  such  standing  as  it  has  in 
other  countries.  There  is  a  tremendous  income  in  Sweden  from  that. 
For  instance,  there  are  little  home  industries  that  are  participated  in 
by  many  of  the  rural  people  in  the  long  winter  months  where  they 
make  wooden  toys  and  wooden  utensils  and  do  weaving  of  a  very  high 
grade  and  some  of  it  has  artistic  value. 

The  Swedish  Government  undertakes  to  do  two  things  in  connec- 
tion with  that.  One  is  to  help  these  people  get  the  technical  skill  so 
the  quality  of  the  work  will  be  very  superior,  and,  second,  they  help 
with  the  marketing.  We  have  recently  brought  over  from  Denmark 
a  woman  who,  I  think,  is  the  leading  weaving  teacher  in  Europe,  and 
we  have  just  had  two  laboratory  experiments  with  these  people  of  ours 
to  see  whether  they  were  capable  of  rising  to  these  higher  levels  of 
skill.  The  experiment  has  been  very,  very  thrilling  and  when  she 
started  wdtli  them  she  said  they  had  as  much  talent  as  the  English,  as 
she  had  taught  them.  I  did  not  get  excited  about  that,  but  when  she 
finished  she  said  they  were  as  good  as  the  Danes,  who  are  among  the 
best  weavers.  If  we  could  develop  skills  among  these  people,  there 
are  a  good  many  things  they  could  do  with  the  skills  and  improve 
their  standards  of  living. 

^  Mr.  Fowler.  The  difficult  thing  in  the  Appalachian  district  is  pro- 
viding marketing,  is  it  not  ? 

Dr.  Alexander.  No  ;  the  chief  difficulty  is  the  very  inferior  quality 
of  the  stuff.  The  skills  are  of  such  a  crude  type.  I  think  if  we  could 
take  care  of  that  type,  the  marketing  would  be  simple,  and  I  think 
a  great  deal  of  that  output  could  be  absorbed. 

In  Sweden,  for  instance,  even  the  smallest  house  has  hand-woven 
window  drapes  and  things  of  that  sort,  hand-woven  table  linens,  beau- 
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tiful  linens.  They  just  do  it,  and  I  think  a  considerable  amount  of 
education  could  be  done  along  that  line.     The  good  stuff  is  absorbed. 

Berea  College  has,  as  a  basis  of  aiding  students,  things  of  that  sort 
They  have  no  difficulty  in  disposing  of  that  material.  I  saw  a  book 
from  Berea  College.  I  think  the  students  earned  in  weaving  and 
woodwork  and  various  things  some  $200,000  and  the  college  sold  it. 
There  are  some  little  things  of  that  sort  that  would  help,  but  I  thmk 
it'  is  a  matter  of  increasing  their  skills;  but,  of  course,  that  is  not 
enough  and  that  is  not  what  you  had  in  mind,  Senator,  when  you  said 
rural  industries.  ^      * ,  t        t 

Senator  La  Follette.  Now,  to  what  extent,  Dr.  Alexander,  do  you 
think  other  activities  of  the  Government  need  to  be  stepped  up  to 
meet  the  problem  of  the  people  who  are  coming  up  as  a  result  of  the 
Farm  Security  Administration  activities  and  finally  getting  out  on 
their  own  ?  For  instance.  I  am  thinking  now  of  the  extension  activi- 
ties of  the  Department.  To  what  extent  do  you  think  that  they  are 
in  need  of  augmentation  and  perhaps  some  reorientation  or  reor- 
ganization in  order  to  function  more  effectively  so  far  as  this  group 
of  people  is  concerned? 

Dr.  Alexander.  I  think  reorientation  is  needed.  I  think  perhaps 
the  Department  itself  has  not  been  conscious  of  this  problem  until 
recently,  but  the  consciousness  is  spreading  very  rapidly.  We  need 
experimentation  in  farm  management  and  in  efficiency  measures  in 
connection  with  these  small  farms. 

Senator  La  Follette.  That  is  what  I  had  in  mind. 

Dr.  Alexander.  Most  of  the  studies  on  efficiency  have  been  on  the 
larger  farms,  and  we  have  thought  in  terms  of  efficiency  for  these 
large  units. 

Senator  La  Follette.  And  the  service  has  been  largely  built  up  to 
meet  that  demand,  has  it  not  ? 

Dr.  Alexander.  I  thinl?:  that  is  true. 

Senator  La  Follette.  And  here  is  something  which,  to  a  large  ex- 
tent, has  been,  I  won't  say  neglected,  but  overlooked? 

Dr.  Alexander.  Overlooked.  The  Secretary  has  been  very  much 
interested  in  the  last  year  in  finding  out  how  electricity,  as  it  comes  to 
these  small  farms,  can  be  used  and  adapted  to  help  to  increase  their 
efficiency,  but,  really,  we  have  not  thought,  our  farm  management 
people  and  our  people  who  have  been  professionally  interested  in  agri- 
culture, have  not  given  the  attention  that  should  be  given  to  the  prob- 
lem of  efficiency  in  making  the  small  farm  unit  efficient. 

Senator  La  Follette.  That  touches  again,  does  it  not,  the  question 
of  education.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  most  of  the  people  in  the  field  in 
the  extension  service  are  the  products  of  our  agricultural  colleges  and 
naturally,  they  have  been  geared  up 

Dr.  Alexander.  To  think  of  commercial  farming. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Exactly,  and  there  is  some  opportunity  for 
improvement  in  that  situation  ? 

Dr.  Alexander.  Yes ;  I  thinlc  so. 

Mr.  Fowler.  Dr.  Alexander,  has  the  Farm  Security  Administration 
made  any  analysis  of  the  various  resettlement  projects  which  were 
handed  to  it  and  have  been  carried  on  as  to  what  types  have  been 
successful  and  what  types  are  not? 

Dr.  Alexander.  We  have  just  finished  a  study  of  the  subsistence 
homesteads  that  were  handed  to  us.     It  was  to  have  been  published 
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weeks  ago ;  those  things  are  always  weeks  behind,  but  it  will  soon  bo 
published. 

Mr.  Fowler.  "Will  the  conclusions  or  observations  in  a  study  of 
that  sort  aid  in  considering  the  problems  of  an  area  like  the  re- 
claimed area  of  Grand  Coulee  ? 

Dr.  Alexander.  These  subsistence  homesteads  were  established  on 
the  theory  that  there  would  be  a  supplemental  income  from  industrial 
employment  and,  therefore,  that  experience  might  be  of  great  value 
in  the  reclamation  areas  where  there  is  not  any  industry,  but  on  these 
projects  of  our  own  I  think  we  will  have  some  very  valuable  experi- 
ence. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Dr.  Alexander,  your  statement  will  be 
printed  in  full  in  the  record  because  you  have  really  just  summarized 
it. 

Dr.  Alexander.  Yes. 

Senator  La  Follett-e.  Thank  you  very  much.  Dr.  Alexander. 

COMPLETE  STATEMENT  OF  W.  W.  ALEXANDER 

I  greatly  appreciate  the  committee's  invitation  to  discuss  some  of 
the  steps  which  might  be  taken  by  State  and  Federal  Governments  to 
remedy  the  problems  aiising  out  of  the  great  migration  of  farm 
laborers  which  is  now  taking  place. 

The  Farm  Security  Administration  and  its  predecessors  have  been 
attempting  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  rural  poverty  since  1934.  As 
a  result  we  have  gained  considerable  experience,  through  the  help 
which  we  have  extended  to  more  than  a  million  needy  farm  families. 
All  of  these  people  were  either  on  relief  or  on  the  border-line  of  re- 
lief ;  all  of  them  were  potential  recruits  to  the  army  of  migrant  farm 
workers  with  which  your  committee  has  been  concerned. 

FACTORS  RESPONSIBLE  FOR  MIGRATION 

There  has  been  migration  from  the  farms  of  this  Nation  since  the 
beginning  of  its  history.  In  the  early  years  the  greatest  migration 
was  toward  the  new  lands  in  the  West.  During  more  recent  decades, 
the  stream  of  migration  turned  to  the  industrial  centers,  where  fac- 
tories absorbed  both  the  surplus  population  from  the  rural  areas  and 
a  great  many  farm  workers  who  were  displaced  by  labor-saving  ma- 
chinery. 

Wlien  the  depression  came,  however,  these  outlets  for  the  steadily 
growing  surplus  of  farm  workers  were  abruptly  closed.  There  was 
no  more  free  land  in  the  West;  and  the  factories  no  longer  recruited 
laborers  from  the  country.  On  the  contrary,  the  tremendous  f)res- 
sure  of  unemployment  in  the  cities  reversed  the  old  trend,  and  a  con- 
siderable number  of  families  began  to  drift  back  to  the  farm.  Between 
1930  and  1935  the  number  of  farm  units  in  operation  rose  from 
6,288,000  to  6',812,000— an  increase  of  more  than  half  a  million. 

Few  of  these  new  farms  were  hewed  out  of  new  lands,  as  they  had 
been  in  pioneer  days.  What  happened  was  that  thousands  of  farmers 
subdivided  their  land  with  unemployed  relatives  from  the  city,  and 
many  acres  of  worn-out,  eroded,  over-worked  land  were  put  back  into 
cultivation.     A  combination  of  bravery  and  desperation  led  families 
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to  try  to  settle  where  the  odds  against  their  making  a  decent  living 
were  overwhelming.  ,     •     i 

These  people  lacked  equipment,  livestock,  and  technical  tranung,  as 
did  hundreds  of  thousands  of  other  poverty-stricken  families  already 
tilling  the  soil.  In  addition  they  faced  increasing  competition  from 
the  btg,  mechanized  commercial  'farms,  which  often  are  operated  by 
corporations  on  a  streamlined  industrial  basis.  The  growth  of  these 
factory-type  farms  apparently  is  resulting  in  a  trend  toward  fewer 
and  larger  farm  units.  This,  in  turn,  means  that  thousands  of  small 
farm  families  are  now  being  forced  off  the  land  on  which  they  have 
been  trying  to  maintain  a  precarious  foothold. 

Here  we  have  the  chief  factors  which  have  resulted  m  the  latest 
wave  of  migration — the  movement  of  some  350,000  impoverished  farm 
families  toward  the  Pacific  coast  area,  coupled  with  seasonal  shifts 
of  migrant  farm  labor  through  certain  specialized  crop  areas  from 
Florida  to  Washington.  These  factors  are  a  large  and  swiftly  grow- 
ing surplus  of  farm  population ;  the  closing  of  the  normal  outlets  for 
surplus  farm  workers  in  urban  industry;  a  steady  dwindling  of  our 
land  resources,  through  erosion  and  unwise  tillage ;  and  the  replace- 
ment of  the  traditional  family-sized  farm  by  large,  mechanized,  com- 
mercial farms. 

GROWTH  IN  FARM  POPULATION 

An  example  of  this  growing  pressure  of  population  upon  the 
land  came  to  my  attention  a  few  days  ago  in  a  report  from  F.  S.  A. 
officials  in  the  so-called  Corn  Belt  region,  which  includes  Iowa, 
Illinois,  Missouri,  Indiana,  and  Ohio.  This  is,  of  course,  usually 
considered  to  be  one  of  the  most  prosperous  and  stable  farming  areas 
in  America.  Yet  our  representatives  found  that  2,336  rehabilitation 
borrowers— families  which  had  obtained  F.  S.  A.  loans  and  operated 
farms  in  1939— were  unable  to  rent  land  for  the  1940  season.  Another 
6,246  applicants  who  were  eligible  for  F.  S.  A.  loans  had  to  be  refused 
help  because  they  were  unable  to  find  farms  for  rent.  An  additional 
16,120  tenants,  who  were  not  eligible  for  F.  S.  A.  help,  reported  that 
they  could  not  find  land.  In  other  words,  24,702  farm  families  in  these 
5  States  alone  were  unable  to  find  a  place  for  themselves  on  the  land. 
They  comprise  about  2  percent  of  the  total  farm  families  in  the  area. 

Recent  studies  in  the  Pacific  coast  area  have  indicated  that  Mis- 
souri is  one  of  the  5  States  which  have  poured  the  largest  number 
of  families  into  the  westward  migration.  The  survey  I  have  just 
mentioned  bore  out  this  conclusion.  It  showed  that  7,172  farm 
families  were  unable  to  find  land  in  that  State,  and  that  other  States 
faced  the  same  problem.  Illinois,  reported  4,959  such  families,  Iowa 
4,925,  and  Ohio  3,787. 

The  reasons  given  for  this  displacement  by  our  F.  S.  A.  field 
workers — the  men  who  know  these  families  and  their  problems  per- 
sonally— were  mechanization  and  enlargement  of  farms,  deteriora- 
tion of  the  soil,  and  a  rising  immigration  into  the  Corn  Belt  States 
of  farmers  from  even  more  troubled  agricultural  areas. 

These  displaced  families  already  have  become  migrants,  or  are 
almost  certain  to  be  forced  onto  the  road — unless  some  measures 
can  be  quickly  undertaken  to  rehabilitate  them  and  give  them  a  new 
foothold  in  their  own  communities. 
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REHABILITATION  PROGRAM  OF  THE  FARM  SECURITY  ADMINISTRATION 

This  kind  of  reliabilitcation  has  been  the  principal  task  of  the 
Farm  Security  Administration  for  the  last  5  years.  We  have  been 
striving  to  help  these  needy  and  handicapped  farm  families — these 
potential  migrants— to  anchor  themselves  with  some  security  on  the 
land.  We  feel  that  we  have  worked  out  a  method  which  is  both 
economical  and  highly  successful.  It  must  be  frankly  admitted, 
however,  that  so  far  this  program  has  little  more  than  scratched 
the  surface  of  the  problem.  In  5  years'  time  we  have  been  able 
to  reach  only  about  1,000,000  families;  and  during  the  past  winter 
alone  we  have  had  to  refuse  help  to  more  than  half  a  million  addi- 
tional families,  because  the  money  simply  was  not  available.  If  we 
were  to  attempt  to  do  a  complete  job,  the  Farm  Security  Adminis- 
tration should  extend  its  rehabilitation  program  to  virtually  all  of 
tlie  1,700,000  farm  families  which  have  an  average  annual  income 
of  less  than  $500  a  year,  including  all  of  the  produce  they  grow  for 
themselves. 

The  rehabilitation  method  which  we  have  developed  consists  pri- 
marily of  small  loans — averaging  a  few  hundred  dollars  each — to 
farm  families  which  cannot  get  adequate  credit  anywhere  else. 
These  loans  are  used  to  buy  the  seed,  livestock,  and  equipment  which 
the  family  needs  to  make  a  living  from  the  land.  Our  loans  differ 
from  all  others  in  one  important  respect — every  one  of  them  is  ac- 
companied by  advice  and  training  in  sound  farming  methods  to 
make  sure  that  the  money  is  put  to  the  best  possible  use. 

GUIDANCE  IN  HOME  AND  FARM   MANAGEMENT 

This  guidance  toward  better  farm  and  home  management  is  the 
very  backbone  of  the  rehabilitation  program.  Personally,  I  believe 
it  is  more  important  than  the  loan  itself.  Most  of  these  people  we 
are  helping  have  failed  in  the  past  largely  because  they  never  had 
an  opportunity  to  learn  efficient,  modern  farming  methods.  The 
technical  help  which  we  give  them  is  the  best  security  for  the 
Government's  investment  and  at  the  same  time  the  strongest  assur- 
ance that  these  people  will  not  fail  again  in  the  future. 

When  a  farmer  comes  to  F.  S.  A.  for  help,  the  first  step  is  for 
him  to  go  over  his  farm  with  our  local  supervisor  and  make  up  a 
plan  for  improved  farming  operations.  This  plan  is  worked  out 
in  considerable  detail,  to  provide  for  proper  protection  of  the  soil, 
rotation  of  crops,  and  diversification  to  bring  in  cash  income  from 
a  number  of  different  products.  Most  important  of  all  it  calls  for 
the  home  production  of  as  much  as  possible  of  the  vegetables,  meat, 
milk,  and  eggs  which  the  family  will  need  to  feed  itself  during  the 
coming  year. 

COUNTY  DEBT-ADJUSTMENT  COMMITTEE 

Frequently,  in  drawing  up  the  farm  and  home  plan,  it  develops 
that  the  farmer  is  hopelessly  overburdened  with  old  debts.  In 
such  cases,  the  assistance  of  the  F.  S.  A.'s  county  debt-adjustment 
committee  is  enlisted.  The  committee  sees  if  it  can  arrange  a  vol- 
untary adjustment  with  creditors  on  a  basis  of  the  farmer's  ability 
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to  pay.  This  service  has  been  extended  69,622  borrower  families 
in  the  last  5  years.  It  is  also  provided  for  other  farmers  not  requir- 
ing F.  S.  A.  loans.  A  grand  total  of  118,483  families  have  bene- 
fited from  the  service.  Total  debts  of  more  than  $378,000,000  have 
been  scaled  down  by  24.3  percent.  In  nearly  all  these  cases  the 
adjustments  have  given  new  opportunity  to  families  who  might 
otherwise  have  been  forced  into  the  army  of  migrants.  It  has  per- 
mitted them  to  pay  nearly  $5,000,000  in  delinquent  taxes  to  local 
governmental  agencies.  Finally,  it  has  saved  a  great  deal  of  money 
for  the  creditors,  who  were  in  danger  of  losing  most  of  these  frozen 
accounts  entirely. 

The  next  important  step  is  to  obtain  security  of  tenure  for  our 
rehabilitation  borrowers.  They  need  assurance  that  they  will  not 
be  forced  to  move  each  year,  at  considerable  expense,  or  be  com- 
pletely displaced  from  farming.  The  traditional  system  of  verbal 
rental  arrangements  is  deeply  entrenched,  but  real  gains  have  been 
made  toward  written,  long-term  leases.  Ultimate  solution  of  the 
tenure  problem,  of  course,  lies  in  State  tenancy  legislation. 

SUCCESS    OF    REHABILITATION    PROGRAM 

The  whole  program  for  rehabilitation  has  met  with  real  success. 
We  recently  completed  a  survey  of  360,015  active  standard  borrowers, 
comparing  their  status  in  1939  with  their  situation  the  year  before 
they  obtained  the  assistance  of  the  Farm  Security  Administration. 

The  year  before  these  families  got  their  F.  S.  A.  loans  they  had 
average  net  incomes  of  $375.42.  Their  average  net  income  in  1939, 
under  the  F.  S.  A.,  was  $538.40 — an  increase  of  43  percent. 

At  the  same  time  these  families  increased  their  average  net  worth — 
over  and  above  all  debts— from  $884.49  per  family  to  $1,114.91  in 
1939,  an  increase  of  26  percent.  In  other  words,  they  added  nearly 
$83,000,000  to  the  total  wealth  of  their  communities. 

A  considerable  amount  of  this  progress  was  made  in  the  homes. 
The  survey  showed  that  the  families  produced  $54,160,000  worth  of 
goods  for  home  consumption  the  year  before  they  received  F.  S.  A. 
loans.  They  produced  $89,038,000  worth  of  goods  for  home  use  last 
year — an  increase  of  nearly  $35,000,000.  The  housewives  increased  the 
amount  of  fruit  and  vegetables  canned  from  51  quarts  to  221  quarts 
annually ;  while  production  of  milk  for  home  consumption  rose  from 
99  gallons  to  465  gallons.  Comparable  gains  were  made  in  the  pro- 
duction of  dried  foods,  potatoes,  meat,  and  eggs. 

While  making  this  progress,  the  families  have  repaid  nearly  $132,- 
000,000  of  the  $385,000,000  which  lias  been  loaned  them  through  the 
Farm  Security  Administration.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  these  fam- 
ilies, judged  by  normal  business  standards,  were  the  poorest  sort  of 
credit  risks,  being  unable  to  obtain  adequate  credit  anywhere  else, 
we  feel  that  this  repayment  record  is  remarkable. 

The  Federal  Treasury  undoubtedly  will  get  back  not  less  than 
80  to  85  percent  of  all  money  advanced  these  disadvantaged  farmers ; 
and  the  losses  are  largely  concentrated  in  those  areas  of  the  Great 
Plains  which  have  suffered  several  years  of  severe  droughts.  No 
more  economical  method  has  yet  been  devised  for  taking  rural  f am- 
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ilies  off  relief,  keeping  them  off  relief  and  out  of  the  stream  of 
migration,  and  putting  them  back  on  the  road  toward  security.  The 
annual  cost  of  the  rehabilitation  program — including  losses,  cost  of 
administration,  and  all  other  expenses — has  amounted  only  to  about 
$72  per  family.  When  this  is  compared  with  work  relief  costs  of 
$800  per  family  in  cities  and  more  than  $300  per  family  in  rural 
areas,  it  can  readily  be  seen  that  the  rehabilitation  program  has 
meant  very  considerable  savings  to  the  Government.  There  is  evi- 
dence, moreover,  that  the  great  majority  of  our  rehabilitation  bor- 
rowers are  becoming  self-sustaining,  taxpaying  citizens.  We  already 
have  more  than  110,000  "graduates"  who  not  only  have  repaid  their 
loans  in  full  but  who  are  now  contributing  to  the  support  of  their 
Government. 

SPECIAL  PROBLEMS  AND   ATTEMPTED    SOLUTIONS 

As  the  rehabilitation  program  has  developed  from  year  to  year, 
we  have  run  into  several  special  problems  which  have  seriously  handi- 
capped the  families  coming  to  us  for  help,  and  gradually  we  are 
trying  to  work  out  special  solutions. 

For  example,  I  have  been  astounded  at  the  deplorable  health  con- 
ditions we  have  found  among  needy  farm  families.  Literally  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  men,  women,  and  children  are  suffering  from 
curable  diseases,  which  have  made  it  almost  impossible  for  them  to 
get  back  on  their  feet  economically. 

Recently,  in  cooperation  with  State  agencies,  we  arranged  to  have 
physical  examinations  made  of  100  low-income  farm  families  in  2 
typical  southern  counties.  A  total  of  575  persons  were  examined. 
The  reports  disclosed  288  cases  of  diseased  tonsils,  360  individuals 
with  defective  teeth,  132  cases  of  rickets  among  the  children,  31  cases 
of  suspected  tuberculosis,  14  cases  of  pellagra,  more  than  half  of  the 
mothers  suffering  from  injuries  received  in  childbirth,  and  a  long  list 
of  other  serious  ailments. 

To  cite  just  one  more  example,  10,052  members  of  southern  families 
which  had  received  F.  S.  A.  loans  recently  were  examined  for  hook- 
worm. A  total  of  2,765  of  them,  or  28  percent,  was  found  to  be 
infected. 

GROUP  MEDICAL  CARK 

I  have  no  doubt  that  many  of  these  people  were  described  as 
shiftless  or  lazy,  when  actually  they  were  sick.  In  any  case,  it  is 
perfectly  plain  that  a  family  has  little  chance  for  rehabilitation,  so 
long  as  it  is  suffering  from  hookworm,  pellagra,  or  similar  ills. 
Moreover,  a  man  who  is  too  sick  to  do  a  good  day's  work  simply  is 
not  a  good  credit  risk.  From  a  hard-headed  business  viewpoint, 
in  order  to  protect  the  Government's  investment  in  these  families, 
w^e  have  found  it  necessary  to  work  out  some  method  of  helping  these 
families  get  at  least  a  minimum  of  medical  care  at  a  cost  which  they 
can  afford.  In  close  cooperation  with  State  and  county  medical 
associations,  the  Farm  Securit}^  Administration  has  developed  a 
variety  of  plans  for  group  medical  care,  in  which  more  than  75,000 
low-income  farm  families  are  now  participating.  In  general,  these 
arrangements  have  proved  highly  successful  from  the  standpoint  of 
both  patients  and  physicians ;  and  we  hope  that  they  may  be  gradu- 
ally extended  to  many  additional  families. 
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ABSENCE  OF  NECESSARY  FARMING  FACILITIES 

Another  special  problem  for  operators  of  small  farms  has  been 
their  inability  to  afford  purebred  sires  for  improvement  of  their 
livestock,  and  modern  farming  equipment.  For  instance,  a  farmer 
on  a  small  tract  of  land  seldom  has  enough  corn  to  make  full  use  of 
a  corn  planter.  He  seldom  has  enough  small-grain  acreage  to  justify 
investment  in  a  drill  or  harvester,  nor  enough  livestock  so  he  can 
economically  invest  in  pure-bred  sires.  However,  2,  3  and  sometimes 
10  or  more  farmers  on  small  tracts  often  can,  by  cooperative  purchase 
of  such  facilities,  greatly  improve  their  farm  practices  at  reasonable 
expense. 

The  Farm  Security  Administration  has  developed  a  community 
and  cooperative  service  loan  plan  to  meet  this  problem  for  its  bor- 
rowers. Where  economically  desirable,  loans  are  made  to  groups 
for  the  purchase  of  such  needed  facilities.  The  operation  of  each 
such  service  is  planned  and  supervised,  just  as  the  farm  operations  of 
the  individual  borrowers  are  planned  and  supervised. 

A  great  deal  of  interest  is  being  shown  in  this  work.  Through  it, 
we  are  placing  a  method  in  the  hands  of  low-income  people  which 
makes  it  possible  for  them  to  keep  up  with  large  commercial  farms 
in  the  use  of  modern  farm  practices  and  equipment.  It  is  reinforc- 
ing the  traditional  American  family-size  farm  and  making  it  possible 
for  more  families  to  continue  to  live  on  the  land. 

More  far-reaching  experiments  along  this  same  line  are  being  con- 
ducted on  several  special  projects  now  under  F,  S,  A.  supervision. 
For  instance,  at  LaForge,  Mo.,  a  6,700-acre  plantation  was  divided 
into  individual  tracts  for  100  families.  These  families  operate  their 
comparatively  small  individual  farms  separately;  but  they  obtain 
the  advantages  of  large  commercial  farm  operations  through  sire 
rings  and  through  a  cooperative  association,  organized  under  Mis- 
souri laws,  which  buys  and  sells,  and  gins  their  cotton  for  them. 
They  have  paid  all  their  loan  installments  and  rent  due  the  Gov- 
ernment and  have  increased  their  worth  from  $28  to  $1,400  per 
family. 

DISPLACEMENT  AND  MIGRATION 

Another  problem — one  with  which  this  committee  is  directly  con- 
cerned-—is  also  being  given  special  attention  in  the  southeastern 
Missouri  area.  That  is  the  problem  of  displacement  and  migration 
from  a  highly  commercialized  cotton-producing  area. 

There  are  7  counties  in  the  southeastern  Missouri  "boot  heel"  where 
cotton  is  the  chief  cash  crop.  We  do  not  have  exact  figLires  on  the 
labor  demands  in  all  7  counties,  but  we  know  it  fluctuates  in  4  of 
the  counties  from  7,000  steadily  employed  farm  workers  up  to  28,000 
workers  in  the  cotton-chopping  season  and  38,000  workers  in  the 
picking  season.  A  special  5-point  program  is  being  started  this 
spring  to  stabilize  the  small  farmers  in  this  area  and  to  improve 
living  conditions  and  stabilize  the  needed  labor  supply  within  the  7 
counties. 

ASSISTANCE  TO  LOW-INCOME  FARMERS 

Low-income  farmers  are  being  assisted  under  the  regular  rehabili- 
tation program.  In  addition,  plans  have  been  made  to  provide 
low-cost  but  decent  homes,  with  small  subsistence  farming  tracts, 
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for  day  laborers  who  will  live  on  their  home  products  plus  the  cash 
income  which  they  can  earn  during  the  4  to  5  months  of  peak  labor 
demand. 

This  program  has  been  made  possible  through  the  splendid,  whole- 
hearted cooperation  of  county,  State,  and  Federal  agencies,  and  of 
landowners  and  farm  workers.  This  area  was  the  scene  of  a  road- 
side demonstration  by  displaced  tenants  and  farm  laborers  in  1939. 
A  similar  demonstration  was  scheduled  for  January  1940,  but  was 
called  off  when  all  groups  combined,  in  a  special  committee  formed 
by  the  Governor  of  Missouri,  to  attack  the  fundamental  problems 
of  the  displaced  workers.  The  patterns  being  used  in  this  program 
are  not  ideal — they  do  not  contemplate  really  adequate  incomes  for 
all  the  families  involved — but  they  will  at  least  bring  a  great  im- 
provement over  the  conditions  which  caused  the  roadside  demonstra- 
tion of  1939. 

The  final  boost  up  the  agricultural  ladder  which  the  F.  S.  A.  is 
able  to  give  to  handicapped  farm  families  is  provided  by  the  Bank- 
head-Jones  tenant-loan  program.  Loans  are  made  for  40  years  at 
3-percent  interest  to  enable  competent  tenants  to  become  owners  of 
family-size  farms.  An  increasing  number  of  our  borrowers,  rees- 
tablished under  the  rehabilitation  program,  could  wisely  be  given 
this  assistance  in  making  the  last  step  toward  permanent  security. 
Our  ability  to  assist  them,  however,  is  necessarily  limited  by  avail- 
able funds. 

I  have  reviewed  the  things  we  are  doing  to  stabilize  farmers  in 
their  home  States,  because  I  believe  this  is  the  most  permanent  and 
fundamental  work  we  are  doing  and  is  directly  related  to  the  prob- 
lem of  migration. 

FARM   SECURITY  ADMINISTRATION   ASSISTANCE  TO   MIGRANTS 

In  addition,  we  also  have  a  small  program  to  relieve  the  suffering 
of  those  families  which  already  have  become  migrants. 

These  migrant  farm  families  undoubtedly  have  the  lowest  stand- 
ards of  living  of  any  group  in  the  United  States.  As  members  of 
your  committee  have  seen,  they  usually  have  no  homes  except  tem- 
porary roadside  or  ditch-bank  camps,  are  often  without  sanitary 
facilities  or  even  a  decent  water  supply.  Malnutrition  and  disease 
are  common  among  both  adults  and  children. 

Recognizing  that  they  had  to  have  some  immediate  relief,  the  Farm 
Security  Administration  has  built  camps  to  provide  rudimentary 
shelter  and  sanitation  for  a  small  part  of  the  families.  We  now 
have  25  permanent  camps  and  6  mobile  camps.  They  are  capable 
of  serving  7,000  families  at  one  time.  They  actually  serve  at  least 
13,000  families  a  year,  because  the  families  are  constantly  moving 
in  and  out  as  they  follow  the  crops.  We  hope  to  be  able  to  build 
about  2,500  additional  units  during  the  next  fiscal  year,  but  if  the 
program  is  to  reach  even  a  majority  of  the  present  migrant  families, 
it  will  have  to  be  greatly  expanded  beyond  that. 

The  migrant  camps — except  where  we  have  been  able  to  settle  a 
few  families  on  subsistence  tracts— are,  of  course,  merely  a  palliative 
measure. 
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SUGGESTED  PERMANENT  SOLUTION 

The  rehabilitation  program,  however,  while  offering  permanent 
reestablishment  and  security  for  many  farm  families,  is  itself  limited. 
The  plain  fact  is  that  there  simply  is  not  enough  tillable  land  in 
America  to  support  all  the  people  now  seeking  a  livelihood  in 
agriculture. 

America  cannot  aiford  to  plan  only  partial  solutions,  or  to  be  con- 
tent with  palliative  measures. 

Eventually  we  must  find  a  permanent  solution  to  this  problem  of 
the  displaced  and  surplus  rural  population.  We  must  develop  a 
program  that  can  be  continuously  and  consistently  applied. 

Our  problem  is  twofold : 

First,  we  must  reorganize  our  agricultural  economy  to  provide  a 
decent  living  for  as  many  families  as  possible  on  the  land. 

oecond,  we  must  find  constructive  work  for  the  surplus  agricul- 
tural workei-s  in  their  own  communities  and  States — and  there  is 
plenty  of  it  which  needs  to  be  done.  This  constructive  work  might 
be  either  full-time  employment,  or  part-time  employment  supple- 
mented by  subsistence  farming. 

Accomplishment  of  these  two  purposes  is  going  to  call  for  the 
fullest  cooperation  between  agencies  within  the  Federal  Government 
and  between  the  Federal  Government  and  the  States.  Our  Nation 
is  so  large,  and  its  regions  vary  so  greatly,  that  no  single  plan  can  be 
applied  ^  everywhere.  Plains,  forests,  and  mountain  areas  require 
different  measures.  Hence  the  necessity  for  State  and  local  coopera- 
tion to  permit  develo]Dment  of  plans  sufficiently  flexible  and  inclusive 
to  serve  every  region. 

REORGANIZATION   OF   AGRICULTURAL   ECONOMY 

Toward  the  accomplishment  of  the  first  objective— providing  a 
secure  living  for  as  many  as  possible  on  the  land — there  are  a  num- 
ber of  steps  which  could  be  undertaken  immediately. 

First,  the  rehabilitation  program  should  be  expanded  to  reach  at 
least  the  500,000  needy  families  which  already  have  sought  such  aid. 

Second,  there  should  be  a  development  and  rapid  expansion  of  the 
techniques  and  patterns  which  will  make  family-size  farms  eco- 
nomically feasible.  The  Farm  Security  Administration's  small  com- 
munity and  cooperative  services  are  one  step  in  this  direction.  I 
understand  that  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  is  doing  much 
worthwhile  work  in  the  same  field,  developing  low-cost  equipment 
and  special  practices  for  the  use  of  small  farmers.  Other  research 
agencies  should  direct  their  attention  to  the  problem. 

Third,  every  practicable  means  should  be  used  to  increase  farm 
ownership,  as  we  are  doing  in  a  limited  way  under  the  tenant  pur- 
chase program.  ,         »  i      m 

Fourth,  our  system  of  farm  tenancy  should  be  reformed,  lenancy 
in  itself  is  not  an  evil.  Renters,  who  know  they  have  security  of 
tenure  over  a  long  period  of  time,  can  become  just  as  eager  to  protect 
the  land  on  which  they  live  as  the  landowners  themselves.  In  fact, 
the  men  and  women  who  are  familiar  with  the  land  and  who  live  on 
it,  may  even  develop  a  far  greater  love  for  it  than  the  absentee  land- 
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lord,  or  the  speculative  landowner,  who  thinks  of  it  only  in  financial 
terms.  As  I  have  said,  tenure  is  primarily  a  State  problem  already 
bein^  tackled  by  a  few  of  our  State  governments. 

Fifth,  we  should  continue  the  reclamation  program.  Over  a  period 
of  time,  it  promises  to  bring  about  the  development  of  new  lands 
which  will  add  measurably  to  our  tillable  land  resources.  I  am  in- 
terested in  a  statement  made  by  Mr.  John  C.  Page,  of  the  Reclamation 
Service,  who  said  recently : 

A  future  which  holds  the  possibility  of  developing  22,500,000  acres  of  irri- 
gated land  is  promising.  The  West  now  supports  12,500,000  people  with 
20,000,000  acres  of  irrigated  land.  We  see  here,  then,  elbow  room  for 
America     *     *     *     ^ 

Sixth,  we  should  develop  educational  facilities  which  will  give 
low-income  farmers,  and  the  future  generations  which  they  are  now 
producing,  the  training  which  they  need  to  be  successful.  Very  fre- 
quently, the  Farm  Security  Administration  has  been  handicapped  in 
its  program  by  the  inability  of  the  people,  because  of  lack  of  educa- 
tional opportunity,  to  understand  and  follow  farm  and  home  plans. 
We  are  required  to  give  a  great  deal  of  supervision  on  many  farms 
for  the  simple  reason  that  the  farm  operators — although  they  may 
be  the  most  willing,  ready  workers — have  little  understanding  of  the 
improved  agricultural  practices  which  will  make  their  rehabilitation 
possible. 

Farm  Security  Administration  loans  have  made  it  possible  for 
more  than  160,000  children  to  increase  their  school  attendance;  but 
it  is,  of  course,  a  fact  that  in  the  areas  of  most  distress,  school  facil- 
ities are  the  poorest.  The  tax  base  simply  will  not  support  adequate 
schools  in  such  regions.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the  State  of 
Mississippi  would  have  to  spend  99  percent  of  all  its  revenues  to 
bring  its  schools  up  to  the  national  average.  Federal  and  State 
assistance  are  consequently  a  necessity  in  many  areas. 

In  addition  to  ordinary  schools,  there  is  a  need  for  folk  schools, 
where  training  in  improved  agricultural  methods,  home  management 
dietary  needs,  fundamental  health  practices,  handicraft  trades,  and 
many  other  subjects  can  be  given  both  the  existing  low-income  fam- 
ilies and  the  generation  coming  on. 

EMPLOYMENT    OF    SURPLUS    AGRICULTURAL    WORKERS 

The  second  problem  confronting  us,  development  of  constructive 
rural  work  for  those  who  cannot  be  absorbed  in  purely  agricultural 
pursuits,  offers  a  wide  field  of  possibilities.  I  will  mention  only  a 
few : 

First,  there  is  the  conservation  of  the  Nation's  land  resources.  Dr. 
Carl  Taylor  has  testified  that  500,000  to  600,000  farms  in  the  Nation 
are  so  worn  out  that  the  occupants  will  literally  starve  to  death  if 
they  continue  to  cultivate  them.  An  amazingly  large  percentage  of 
our  land  is  so  eroded  that  its  value  is  already  completely  gone — a 
total  area  equaling  some  of  our  larger  States.  Then  there  are  these 
500,000  to  600,000  farms,  plus  vast  additional  areas,  where  fertility 
is  nearly  destroyed.  If  we  restore  such  soil  to  usefulness,  we  not 
only  will  save  our  most  valuable  resource,  but  also  will  expand  the 
amount  of  land  available  for  farming. 
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It  matters  little  who  owns  this  eroded  land.  It  is  the  basic  re- 
source of  our  Nation.  It  would  be  just  as  impossible  for  our  Nation 
to  continue  without  land  resources  as  for  us,  as  individuals,  to  live 
without  food.  Whether  land  is  in  private  ownership  or  part  of  the 
public  domain,  every  possible  bit  of  erosion  should  be  stopped.  The 
very  life  of  our  Nation  depends  upon  it. 

It  would  be  actually  criminal  for  us  to  permit  this  basic  capital 
asset  to  deteriorate  further.  Every  time  a  ton  of  soil  washes  down 
the  Mississippi  Kiver  and  drops  to  the  ocean  bottom,  we  have  robbed 
ourselves  and  future  generations  of  assets  more  important  than 
the  dollar  bills  which  most  of  us  here  have  in  our  pockets. 

Our  States  and  the  Nation  cannot  afford  not  to  inaugurate  a  pro- 
gram of  soil  conservation,  which  could  give  full-  or  part-time  em- 
ployment to  a  considerable  portion  of  our  displaced  and  surplus 
rural  population. 

Second,  there  is  the  housing  problem.  The  United  States  Housing 
Authorit}^  is  starting  in  a  limited  way  to  provide  decent  rural  homes. 
Other  nations  of  the  world  have  long  recognized  housing  as  a  social 
responsibility  and  we  are  beginning  to  accept  that  view.  Our  sur- 
plus rural  laborers  could  be  given  millions  of  man-days  of  work 
ridding  the  Nation  of  its  rural  slums. 

In  prosperous  1929,  about  1,50U,000  tenants  in  the  Nation  were  liv- 
ing in  houses  worth  an  average  of  less  than  $475.  A  large  per- 
centage of  farm  owners  themselves  had  little  better  housing.  En- 
gineers have  estimated  that  $3,500,000,000  could  profitably  be  spent 
in  putting  our  inadequate  farm  structures  in  repair. 

Third,  there  are  our  fast-diminishing  forests.  We  have  permitted 
our  forest  lands  to  be  slashed  and  cut  over  and  ravaged  by  fire  until 
we  can  see  the  end  of  a  sufficient  supply  of  timber. 

A  program  of  reforestation  and  forest  culture,  which  would  pro- 
vide more  or  less  continuous  employment  for  a  large  number  of  dis- 
placed farmers  and  farm  laborers,  is  particularly  suited  to  the  sub- 
marginal  areas,  where  the  agricultural  problem  is  most  acute  and 
where  the  surplus  population  is  largest. 

Reforestation  and  foi-est  culture  would  in  a  very  large  degree  be 
self-liquidating.  The  Government  once  bought  160,000  acres  of 
unproductive,  cut-over  pine  woods  in  northern  Florida  for  $5.04  an 
acre — the  Osceola  National  Forest.  This  tract  is  now  returning  $1.18 
per  acre  per  year  to  farm  laborers,  and  the  Forest  Service  estimates 
that  in  the  next  15  or  20  years  it  will  quadruple  its  productivity  and 
support  an  annual  pay  roll  of  three-quarters  of  a  million  dollars. 

Comparable  forest  enterprises  are  feasible  in  areas  throughout  the 
Nation.  They  would  give  us  botli  employment  for  rural  workers, 
whose  income  might  be  augmented  by  subsistence  farming  in  the 
fertile  valleys,  and  conservation  of  a  valuable  national  resource. 

Fourth,  there  are  water  conservation  and  flood  control.  A  glance 
at  the  report  of  the  Water  Resources  Board  indicates  that  much 
rural  labor  could  well  be  absorbed  in  this  work.  There  is  no  sense 
in  permitting  our  lands  to  dry  up  while  rivers  flood  our  towns,  destroy 
our  lands,  and  drown  our  people,  when  we  have  a  surplus  of  idle 
hands  with  which  to  stop  it. 

Fifth,  there  are  necessary  supplementary  tasks  surrounding  any 
comprehensive  program  of  rural  rehabilitation.     Increased  incomes 
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will  demand  larger  market  facilities.  Increased  incomes  will  permit 
better  health  programs  and  require  more  doctors  and  nurses.  Forest 
improvement  will  require  sawmills.  More  farmers  will  need  more 
capital  goods. 

Any  study  of  the  present  underconsumption  of  the  disadvantaged 
group  in  agriculture  reveals  almost  limitless  new  markets  which  can 
be  created  by  increasing  the  incomes  of  these  people. 

City  folks,  both  capital  and  labor,  should  be  aware  of  this  tremen- 
dous potential  market.  The  3,000,000  neediest  farm  families  in  the 
Nation  are  now  using  very  few  industrial  products.  In  1934  more 
than  25  percent  of  all  American  farmliouses  lacked  window  screens; 
more  than  a  third  were  unpainted,  and  an  additional  30  percent 
needed  repainting.  More  than  70  percent  of  our  farm  homes  lacked 
a  kitchen  sink  with  a  drain,  and  only  1  out  of  10  had  an  indoor 
toilet. 

Here  is  a  matchless  opportunity  for  building  new  industrial  well- 
being  out  in  the  fields  of  rural  America. 

There  are  many  other  possibilities  for  constructive  rural  employ- 
ment— rural  electrification,  development  of  recreational  facilities,  and 
wild-life  conservation — to  name  a  few  of  the  numerous  measures 
which  your  committee  will  doubtless  explore  through  succeeding 
witnesses. 

In  the  Farm  Security  Administration  we  feel  that  it  would  be 
possible  for  us  to  make  a  greater  dent  in  the  problem  of  human  ero- 
sion, which  you  are  investigating,  than  we  are  now  able  to  make,  by 
increasing  the  security  of  more  farm  families.  We  feel  that  other 
governmental  agencies,  given  the  means,  also  could  make  greater 
inroads  on  the  problem. 

Certainly  the  task  is  just  being  touched  now.  We  have  barely 
made  a  beginning. 

The  growth  of  population  is  daily  outstripping  the  expansion  of 
opportunit^y  in  the  United  States,  and  this  constitutes  one  of  the  most 
challenging  problems  which  confronts  the  Nation  today. 

Its  eventual  solution  lies  in  the  adoption  of  a  broad  permanent 
program,  based  on  an  entirely  new  conception  of  land — a  conception 
which  recognizes  that  although  the  legal  title  to  land  and  forests  and 
other  resources  may  be  in  the  hands  of  individuals,  they  are  the  basic 
resources  of  the  Nation  today  and  must  be  preserved  as  the  basic 
resources  for  American  generations  to  come. 

Senator  La  Follette.  We  will  be  in  recess  until  10  o'clock  tomor- 
row morning. 

(Whereupon,  at  12 :  05  p.  m.,  the  committee  recessed  until  10  a.  m., 
Friday,  May  24,  1940.) 
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FRIDAY,   MAY   24,    1940 

United  States  Senate, 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee 

ON  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington,  D.  G. 
The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  recess,  at  10 :  15  a.  m.,  in  room 
357,  Senate  Office  Building,   Senator   Robert  M.  La  FoUette,  Jr., 
presidino-. 

Present:  Senator  Robert  M.  La  Follette,  Jr.  (chairman),  and 
Senator  Elbert  D.  Thomas. 

Also  present :  Henry  H.  Fowler,  chief  counsel. 

STATEMENT  OF  JOHN  D.  BLACK,  PROFESSOR  OF  ECONOMICS  AT 
HARVARD  UNIVERSITY 

Senator  Thomas.  Dr.  Black,  for  the  record,  will  you  please  state 
your  name  in  full,  your  address,  your  position  and  anything  that  you 
would  like  to  appear  about  yourself  in  the  record. 

Dr.  Black.  My  name  is  John  D.  Black,  professor  of  economics  at 
Harvard  University  at  the  present  time.  Previous  to  that,  I  was 
professor  of  agricultural  economics  at  the  University  of  Minnesota 
and  head  of  the  department  of  agricultural  economics.  Previous 
to  that,  I  was  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

My  first  piece  of  research  work  dealing  with  the  problem  of  farm 
labor  was  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  I  published  in  1918  there 
a  bulletin  on  farm  labor  i"n  Wisconsin  and  am  reminded  these  days 
of  the  fact  that  during  1917,  I  served  as  labor  specialist  for  the  Wis- 
consin State  Council  of  Defense.  The  job  assigned  was  that  of 
mobilizing  farm  labor  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin  to  produce  more 
food  so  as  to  win  the  war. 

Senator  Thomas.  You  cooperated  with  the  Hoover  committee 
nationally,  I  suppose? 

Dr.  Black.  No  direct  relations  _^ with  the  Hoover  coinmittee.  The 
State  council  of  defense  was,  of  course,  collaborating  with  the  Hoover 
committee. 

At  the  University  of  Minnesota,  we  carried  on  a  research  program 
on  farm  labor  while  I  was  there.  My  more  direct  public  connections 
were  for  a  period  of  5  months  as  consulting  specialist  in  the  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
1922.  I  worked  with  the  Division  of  Farm  Management  and  Costs 
mostly.  In  the  year  1931-32  for  a  period  of  10  months,  I  served  as 
chief  economist  for  the  Federal  Farm  Board. 
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I  have  been  connected  with  the  Department  of  AgricuUure  on  tem- 
porary assignments  for  a  few  days  up  to  several  weeks  intermittently 
ever  since  1922.  I  have  at  the  present  time  the  peculiar  title  of 
executive  economist  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  which  means 
that  I  come  down  here  for  a  period  of  a  few  days  to  a  few  weeks  to 
work  on  special  problems  of  administration  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  I  now  have  a  similar  connection  with  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  working  on  administrative  problems. 

I  have  published  in  recent  years  a  number  of  articles  which  deal 
directly  with  the  problem  at  hand.  In  1936  I  published  a  long  article 
on  agricultural  wage  relationships  in  the  Harvard  Review  of  Eco- 
nomic Statistics.  That  article  gave  me  a  chance  to  explore  thor- 
oughly the  data  that  are  now  collected  by  the  Federal  Government 
pertaining  to  wages  and  farm  labor. 

I  wrote  during  this  last  year  an  article  on  agricultural  wages  which 
is  to  appear  in  the  new  Encyclopaedia  Britannica.  I  have  recently 
published  also  an  article  on  the  growth  of  farm  tenancy  in  the  United 
States  in  which  relations  to  farm  labor  are  brought  out. 

I  think  that  covers  sufficiently  my  acquaintance  with  the  problem 
at  hand  unless  you  have  some  further  questions. 

Senator  Thomas.  No,  thank  you,  Dr.  Black.  That  is  just  what  we 
need  because  these  records  go  into  the  hands  of  many  persons  who 
would  like  to  use  them  authoritatively  sometimes. 

You  may  proceed  with  your  statement  any  way  you  wish. 

Type  of  Research  Program  Needed  in  Farm  Labor  Field 

Dr.  Black.  All  right.  I  was  asked  to  discuss  the  farm  labor 
problem  from  the  standpoint  of  the  data  which  need  to  be  collected 
in  order  to  understand  developments  in  the  farm  labor  field  and  also 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  kind  of  research  program  which  is  needed 
in  this  field  and  I  am  going  to  confine  my  remarks  strictly  to  that 
phase  of  the  subject  so  as  not  to  duplicate  discussion  by  other  wit- 
nesses before  the  committee. 

You  have  had  enough  evidence  already  presented  to  convince  you 
that  the  farm  labor  situation  is  acute  and  likely  to  become  more  so. 
What  we  are  all  particularly  interested  in  is  what  to  do  about  it. 
What  are  the  intelligent  lines  of  action  to  follow  ? 

Now,  I  think  it  is  the  experience  of  mankind  that  such  action  can 
be  safely  determined  only  if  we  understand  the  problem  to  be  dealt 
with.  We  need,  therefore,  to  understand  the  problems  of  farm  labor 
and  to  have  in  our  minds  the  important  facts  about  those  i:)roblems. 
It  isn't  good  business  to  sit  back  and  let  things  drift  until  they  get 
into  a  mess,  in  farm  labor  or  anything  else  for  that  matter.  It  is 
much  wiser  to  keep  watch  on  what  is  going  on  and  step  in  and  act 
before  conditions  become  serious. 

There  is  nothing  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  can  do 
now  that  will  remedy  the  labor  situation  in  the  South,  in  California, 
or  elsewhere,  half  so  much  as  if  some  simple  obvious  actions  had 
been  taken  20  years  ago  when  conditions  were  beginning  to  get  bad. 
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BECOMMENDED    STANDING    ORGANIZATION 

The  Federal  Government,  therefore,  needs  some  kind  of  standing 
organization  to  help  it  in  keeping  watch  on  what  is  happening  to 
farm  labor  and  knowing  the  reasons  for  undesirable  developments 
and  deciding  what  is  best  to  do  about  them. 

Senator  Thomas.  Wouldn't  it  be  better  to  leave  that  to  each  State, 
Dr.  Black? 

Dr.  Black.  I  am  going  to  say  something  about  that  phase  of  it  a 
little  later.  Senator  Thomas,  if  you  will  permit  me. 

I  think  this  kind  of  standing  organization  should  perform  three 
functions  and  I  am  going  to  read  my  statement  of  these  because 
I  want  it  to  be  exactly  right. 

(1)  Collect  general  information  about  wages,  terms  of  employ- 
ment, working  conditions,  living  conditions,  employment,  earnings, 
savings,  progress  toward  ownership  of  the  land,  migration  to  the 
city  and  between  areas,  and  last  and  perhaps  most  important,  be- 
tween jobs. 

(2)  Make  quick  studies  of  local  situations  that  become  acute,  re- 
port the  facts  concerning  them,  and  recommend  needed  action;  and 
I  am  not  sure  that  this  agency  should  not,  in  some  cases,  take  the 
needed  action.  For  example,  there  may  be  situations  requiring  such 
action  as  the  mediation  of  disputes. 

(3)  Carry  on  fundamental  research  in  the  chronic  or  continuing 
problems  relating  to  farm  labor.  It  is  this  type  of  research  that 
provides  the  basis  for  taking  long-range  preventive  measures  which 
are  by  far  the  more  important  in  the  end. 

It  is  not  good  policy  to  let  things  get  into  an  acute  condition 
and  then  do  something  quick  and  unsatisfactory  about  them.  It  is 
better  to  study  them  fundamentally  so  that  you  know  what  is  going 
on  and  can  take  preventive  measures. 

INADEQUACY  OF  PRESENT  RESEARCH  ORGANIZATION 

Now,  I  do  not  need  to  explain  to  you  either  that  the  present 
organization  in  the  Federal  Government  for  dealing  with  this  prob- 
lem is  entirely  inadequate.  I  do  not  want  that" statement  to  be 
interpreted  to  mean  that  the  small  group  of  people  who  are  work- 
ing on  it  are  incompetent  or  are  not  doing  their  best.  It  is  alto- 
gether the  opposite  situation.  What  I  mean  is  that  there  are  not 
enough  people  working  on  the  problem  to  handle  it. 

There  are  some  data  being  collected  but  they  are  so  poor  that 
they  disagree  with  each  other.  For  example,  one  group  of  research 
workers  last  year  analyzed  the  flvailable  statistics  and  concluded 
that  the  number  of  workers  on  American  farms  declined  11  per- 
cent between  1930  and  1936.  In  an  analysis  which  I  have  just 
published  in  the  Review  of  Economic  Statistics  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, which  I  have  here,  a  figure  of  3  percent  is  obtained  in  place 
of  the  11  percent. 

Senator  Thomas.  May  we  have  that  Review  for  our  record? 

Dr.  Black.  Yes;  you  may.  I  cite  that  merely  to  illustrate  the 
confused  condition  of  the  available  statistics. 
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You  had  some  figures  presented  to  you  last  week  showing  a  large 
decline  in  farm  workers  since  1930.  Those  figures,  I  expect  it  was 
explained  to  you,  were  based  on  reports  for  a  sample  of  relatively 
large  and  mostly  mechanized  farms  which  in  1923  had  employed  3.7 
workers  per  farm,  in  1933,  3.1  workers  per  farm,  and  in  1938,  2.9 
workers  per  farm.    That  is  a  decrease  of  over  one-third. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  employment  on  farms  of  this  size  declined  at 
that  rate  but  the  average  farm  in  the  United  States  employs  only  1.7 
workers.  That  is  about  the  proprietor  and  two-tentlis  of  family  labor 
and  i\  half  of  a  hired  man.  There  is  considerable  evidence  that 
employment  on  smaller  farms  expanded  enough  to  offset  the  decline 
on  the  larger  farms,  but  we  cannot  prove  it.  This  was  in  spite,  of 
course,  of  some  increase  in  rural  unemployment  after  1930. 

Mr.  Fowler.  May  I  interrupt?  Is  that  expansion  on  the  smaller 
farm  apt  to  include  this  type  of  operation :  a  small  farm  will  receive 
back  into  it  persons  living  on  it,  one  or  two  younger  members  of  the 
family  who  have  been  in  the  city  and  who  revert  to  the  unpaid  fam- 
ily group  as  one  example  or  again,  there  will  be  an  effort  on  the  part 
of  those  who  have  lost  out,  so  to  speak,  in  their  jobs  in  the  city,  to 
come  back  ■  and  set  up  small  unit  for  farming  in,  we  will  say,  the 
Appalachian  area,  for  example. 

Now,  it  is  that  type  of  increase  to  the  farm  worker  group  that 
would  be  reflected  in  the  figures  that  we  have  nominally  cited  to  us 
as  reflecting  employment  on  the  farm.  That  would  be  two  forms  at 
least. 

Dr.  Black.  They  constitute  the  bulk  of  this  increase  of  employ- 
ment on  the  smaller  farms.  Now,  to  say  that  that  labor  is  unem- 
ployed, as  some  people  say,  I  think  is  incorrect.  I  do  not  think  that 
a  farm  family  with  the  boy  back  from  the  city  in  1933-35,  when  he 
had  been  in  the  city  in  1930,  is  likely  to  work  as  hard  as  the  employed 
farm  hand.  I  do  not  think  the  family  as  a  whole  work  as  hard, 
because  they  have  more  help  available,  but  they  also  do  find  things 
to  do.  They  produce  more  food  for  the  family  living.  They  plant 
a  small  acreage  of  some  intensive  crops  so  as  to  increase  the  income, 
so  that  that  additional  labor  force  on  the  farm,  although  not  as  fully 
employed  as  before,  is  likely  to  be  partly  employed. 

Now,  from  the  standpoint  of  our  dealing  with  the  problem  of 
farm  labor  as  a  whole,  the  fact  that  those  folks  are  back  on  the  farm 
and  are  making  their  living  there,  the  mere  fact  that  they  are  only 
partly  employed,  is  fully  significant,  and  we  should  not  forget  about 
it  in  our  analysis  of  the  problem. 

There  is  plenty  of  evidence  in  the  statistics,  of  course,  that  with  the 
expansion  of  livestock  farming,  the  increase  in  fruit  and  vegetable 
growing,  and  the  like,  there  has  been  an  intensification  of  farm- 
ing in  the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States  and  in  the  dairy  sections 
which  has  tended  to  offset,  in  the  long  run,  the  decrease  in  numbers 
of  persons  employed  on  the  larger  farms.  For  example,  I  have  a 
table  here  which  compares  the  number  of  persons  in  each  1,000  males, 
20  years  and  over,  who  were  employed  in  agi'iculture  as  laborers  in 
1880  and  in  1930.  Well,  now,  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  out  of  each 
1,000  persons  working  on  the  farm  reported  in  the  census  as  gain- 
fully employed,  there  were  125  more  laborers  in  1930  than  in  1880. 
That  is  because  Wisconsin  is  expanding  dairy  production  which  is  a 
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relatively  intensive  type ;  and  in  tlie  State  of  California  that  increase 
in  laborers  was  300  "in  each  thonsand.  Even  in  the  State  of  Iowa 
there  was  an  increase  of  116  in  each  thonsand. 

It  might  be  argued  in  terms  of  statistics  that  you  collect  on 
mechanized  farms  that  the  trend  is  the  other  way  now.  1  think  it 
is  on  strictly  mechanized  farms  of  the  cash-crop  type ;  but  where  you 
have  crops  requiring  hand  labor  or  livestock  requiring  hand  labor, 
with  the  expansion  of  that  type  of  production,  you  have  this  other 
thing  taking  place  which  tends  to  offset  it. 

Mr.  Fowler.  And  your  point.  Dr.  Black,  as  I  understand  it  is, 
that  the  sample  which  is  available  with  the  resources  and  research 
resources  presently  possible  under  the  circumstances  does  not  afford 
a  complete  reflection  of  the  information  which  would  be  desirable 
to  obtain  in  this  particular  field? 

Dr.  Black,  That  is  my  point. 

Mr.  Fowler.  We  are  forced  to  rely  on  an  unsatisfactory  sample 
under  the  circumstances? 

Dr.  Black.  That  is  right.  To  illustrate  further,  one  of  the  statis- 
tical series  now  collected  purports  to  report  the  farm  labor  supply; 
but  according  to  this  series,  the  supply  has  been  below  normal  since 
1935,  as  low  as  it  was  in  the  busy  years  of  1925  to  1929.  Now,  ob- 
viously, there  is  something  strange  about  that  series  that  needs  to  be 
remedied. 

The  series  collected  on  farm  wage  rates  are  reasonably  dependable 
as  national  averages  but  they  are  not  accurate  for  particular  regions, 
or  States,  or  types  of  farm'ing.  They  need  to  be  broken  down  by 
classes  of  farm  labor  and  types  of  farm  work.  They  are  of  very 
little  use  in  understanding  conditions  in  particular  situations  where 
difficulties  arise. 

I  remember  back  in  1917  when  I  was  working  for  the  State  coun- 
cil of  defense,  I  had  an  inquiry  from  another  branch  of  the  State 
government  as  to  farm  wages  in  a  certain  occupation  in  a  certain 
section  of  Wisconsin.  I  could  supply  the  State  average,  the  changes 
in  the  State  average,  and  by  going  to  the  bureau  of  crop  estimates 
and  getting  their  original  schedules,  could  make  up  some  kind  of  a 
county  figure  but  it  just  was  not  specific  enough  to  deal  with  this 
particular  situation  in  a  particular  section  of  the  State  and  that  is 
very  definitely  the  case  with  the  statistics  that  are  available  now. 

Of  course,  we  are  much  more  concerned  with  the  earnings  of  farm 
labor  than  we  are  with  mere  wage  rates.  How  much  do  farm 
laborers  earn  in  a  year  in  different  areas  and  different  farm  occupa- 
tions? We  ought  to  have  income  and  earnings  series  by  type  of 
farming  areas  for  owner-operators,  for  tenants,  and  for  farm 
laborers. 

PROPOSED    COLLABORATION    IN    ORGANIZATION 

The  organization  for  collecting  needed  data  of  current  change 
in  farm  labor  matters  probably  should  call  for  some  kind  of  col- 
laboration between  the  Departments  of  Agricujture  and  Labor. 
The  two  together  can  do  a  better  job  than  either  alone  because  each 
has  needed  experience  and  understanding  and  knowledge  of  the  job 
that  the  other  lacks.  A  possible  alternative  would  be  to  set  up  a 
unit  in  one  department  or  the  other  that  would  employ  men  trained 
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in  both  fields  and  then  set  up  an  advisory  board  drawn  from  both 
departments  to  direct  this  unit.  It  seems  to  me  that  either  one  of 
those  approaches  or  the  other  is  necessary. 

The  job  of  handling  local  disputes  or  other  emergency  situations, 
in  my  judgment,  likewise  needs  to  be  handled  on  some  sort  of  a 
joint  basis  between  these  two  departments.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  thus  far  has  had  little  experience  with  this  phase  of 
farm  labor  problems.  On  the  other  hand,  the  "trouble  shooters" 
in  the  Department  of  Labor  are  much  lacking  in  a  greatly  needed 
background  of  understanding  of  farming  and  farmers.  When  they 
go  out  into  one  of  the  States  to  deal  with  a  situation  that  has  arisen 
maybe  between  the  Teamsters'  Union,  trucking  of  milk  or  butter  or 
cheese  to  the  city  of  Chicago,  they  do  not  have  the  understanding  of 
the  agricultural  background  of  this  whole  problem  which  is  so 
important  a  part  of  it  if  anyone  who  comes  in  it  is  going  to  deal 
with  the  situation  and  mediate. 

As  to  the  third  type  of  work  needed,  the  fundamental  research 
under  the  third  head,  in  my  judgment,  will  best  be  done  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  but  by  men  trained  in  the  field  of  labor 
as  well  as  in  the  economics  of  agriculture  and  in  the  other  social 
sciences.  The  problems  of  farm  labor  can  be  understood  only  as 
part  of  the  general  problems  of  agriculture  as  a  whole.  They  must 
be  studied  as  part  of  the  problem  of  tenure  in  climbing  the  agri- 
cultural ladder  to  ownership;  in  relation  to  farm  income  and  stand- 
ards of  farm  family  living,  in  relation  to  population  problems,  in 
relation  to  farm  management,  to  rehabilitation  and  relief  and  to 
agricultural  credit. 

Now,  these  problems  that  I  have  talked  about  are  problems  that 
are  studied  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  only  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  the  best  way  to  get  this  funda- 
mental research  done  is  to  take  men  who  are  working  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  but  have  men  who  are  also  trained  to  work 
in  the  field  of  labor.  Now,  there  are  young  men  being  trained  these 
days  who  have  this  right  combination  of  work  in  agriculture  and 
labor. 

Senator  La  Follette.  That  is  a  more  recent  development,  is  it  not, 
Professor  Black  ?  I  mean  in  the  past  wasn't  there  sort  of  a  classical 
differentiation?  Wasn't  that  the  usual  procedure,  men  climbed  either 
one  tree  or  the  other? 

Dr.  Black,  That  is  right.  They  worked  in  the  department  of 
economics  and  studied  industrial  labor  and  worked  in  the  agriculture 
college  and  studied  farm  problems  and  that  sort.  They  are  now 
bridging  this  gap.  We  had  three  men  in  our  school  at  Harvard  last 
year  making  that  combination  and  1  expect  we  will  have  that  number 
next  year.  Two  of  the  men  who  worked  for  your  committee  trained 
somewhat  after  that  pattern. 

It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  the  small  group  now  working 
in  this  field  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  to  revert  to  a  state- 
ment I  made  earlier,  is  thoroughly  competent  as  far  as  it  goes  and 
it  has  a  foundation  for  effective  work  on  a  larger  scale.  One  of 
the  important  phases  of  such  a  group,  and  here  I  am  referring  to 
your  earlier  question,  Senator  Thomas,  is  likely  to  be  in  collabora- 
tion with  the  States.    There  are  workers  in  agricultural  colleges  who 
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deal  with  this  on  a  research  basis  and  who  deal  with  it  on  an 
extension  basis  who  have  done  more  or  less  of  this  in  the  past.  As 
I  explained  earlier,  1  did  my  first  piece  of  research  on  this  problem 
in  the  State  of  Wisconsin  and  other  State  people  have  worked  on  it ;  but 
there  has  not  been  any  large  volume  of  work  done  on  farm  labor 
in  the  States.    There  is  likely  to  be  more  done  from  now  on. 

NATION-WIDE  STUDIES  OF  FARM -LABOR  PROBLEMS 

The  farm-labor  problems,  however  need  to  be  looked  at  in  the 
large  and  over  the  Nation  as  a  whole  and  in  relation  to  other  in- 
dustries. It  is  only  with  the  leadership  of  the  Federal  Government 
that  this  is  achieved.  I  might  illustrate  the  need  of  looking  at 
problems  of  labor  in  the  large^by  citing  a  few  data  from  this  article 
on  agricultural  w^age  relationships  that  1  mentioned  earlier.  This 
was  published  in  1936. 

(A  bulletin  entitled  "Agricultural  Wage  Relationships:  Historical 
Changes  and  Geographical  Differences,"  by  John  D.  Black  was 
marked  "Exhibit  lt9-A"  and  is  held  in  committee  files.  A  bulletin 
entitled  "The  Growth  of  Farm  Tenancy  in  tlie  United  States,"  by 
John  D.  Black  and  R.  H.  Allen  was  marked  "Exhibit  179-B"  and  is 
held  in  committee  files.  A  copy  of  "The  Review  of  Economic  Sta- 
tistics,-'  vol.  XXII,  No.  2,  May  1940,  containing  an  article  entitled 
"The  Agricultural  Situation,  March,  1940,"  by  John  D.  Black  and 
Nora  Boddy  was  marked  "Exhibit  1T9-C"  and  is  held  in  committee 
files.) 

Dr.  Black.  The  average  monthly  farm  wages  with  board  and  lodg- 
ing furnished  ranges  for  the  5 -year  period  1925-29  from  around  $25  a 
month  for  a  group  of  States  at  the  lower  end  of  the  scale  to  $55  a 
month  for  the  group  of  States  at  the  other  end  of  the  scale.  The 
workers  in  this  first  group  of  States  getting  $25  a  month  had  asso- 
rted with  them  $2,000  worth  of  land  and  buildings,  machinery,  work- 
stock,  and  other  livestock.  The  group  earning  $55  a  month  had  work- 
ing with  them  $9,000  worth  of  land,  buildings,  livestock,  and  ma- 
chinery.   The  others  ranged  in  between. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Did  this  study.  Professor  Black,  include  the 
people  who  work  in  these  casual  ways  or  were  they  more  perma- 
nently attached  to  the  farms  upon  which  they  worked? 

Dr!  Black.  Supposedly  it  includes  both  groups.  Now,  I  had  to 
use  the  available  statistics  on  the  subject  and  they  are  the  census 
figures  of  the  census  of  1930.  Wlien  the  enumerator  goes  to  an 
employer  of  labor  in  California  and  asks  him  how  many  laborers  he 
employs  and  how  much  he  pays  lor  labor  wages  in  the  course  of  a 
year,  we  cannot  be  sure  how  good  a  job  he  does  of  getting  a  full  count 
in  a  State  such  as  California.  Nevertheless  the  census  makes  an  effort 
to  get  an  accurate  figure  on  this  subject.  I  do  not  think  they  are 
highly  accurate  but  they  are  roughly  right. 

Senator  La  Follette.  The  same  thing  you  state  with  the  same 
qualifications  with  regard  to  the  California  figures  will  probably 
have  to  be  made  for  all  of  these  specialty  crops  elsewhere  in  the 
country  ? 

Dr.  Black.  That  is  right.  There  would  be  the  same  problem,  but 
not  so  serious,  in  New  Jersey  and  in  southern  New  England. 
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I  attempted  in  another  connection  to  arrive  at  another  figure  for 
this.  Suppose  you  have  the  wage  bill  and  suppose  the  farmer  pays 
$500  wages  in  the  course  of  a  year.  Now,  we  will  assume  that  your 
statistics  on  wages  are  right.  If  you  can  divide  the  wage  bill  by  a 
correct  wage  rate,  you  get  as  a  quotient  a  measure  of  the  physical 
quantity  of  labor.  Now,  I  checked  those  figures  against  the  others 
and  they  came  out  roughly  alike. 

One  cannot  be  sure  that  wages  reported  are  correct.  It  is  com- 
monly reported,  for  example,  of  the  Federal  statistics  on  wages  of 
agricultural  labor  in  California,  that  they  do  not  reflect  adequately 
the  piece  rates ;  that  they  tend  to  reflect  too  much  the  wages  paid  for 
persons  employed  the  year  round.  I  went  into  that  matter  with  Cali- 
fornia people  a  year  ago  and  they  told  me  the  difficulty  was  not  so 
much  that  as  it  is  that  the  California  piece-rate  workers  are  unem- 
ployed so  much  of  the  time.  So  far  as  actual  wage  rates  are  con- 
cerned, the  statistics  probably  are  not  so  very  badly  off. 

Senator  La  Follette.  But  you  could  not  take  $25,  for  example, 
which  you  found  to  be  the  average  at  the  lower  end  of  the  study  and 
multiply  that  by  12  months  and  get  the  amount  of  the  average  wage 
of  persons  working  in  agriculture  in  that  locality,  could  you  ? 

Dr.  Black.  That  is  correct,  I  attempted  in  my  analysis  to  deal 
with  that  problem  as  well  as  it  could  be  dealt  with. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Have  you  made  any  study  of  the  present 
farm  schedules  for  the  1940  census? 

Dr.  Black.  I  paid  quite  a  little  attention  to  them  2  or  3  years  ago, 
when  the  census  was  beginning  work  on  them,  but  they  have  been 
changed  so  much  now  that  I  am  not  sure  as  to  their  present  form  with 
respect  to  this  item. 

Senator  La  Follette.  You  would  not  have  any  opinion,  then,  as  to 
whether  the  1940  census  might  give  us  a  more  comprehensive  and  a 
more  accurate,  so  to  sj^eak,  over-all  picture  of  the  situation  ? 

Dr.  Black.  I  think  it  is  likely  to  be  somewhat  better.  I  know  an 
effort  has  been  made  to  do  so.  I  was  particularly  concerned  with 
having  the  new  census  collect  the  statistics  in  such  a  way  that  the 
data  on  a  number  of  farms  would  be  comparable  from  now  on,  from 
census  to  census,  and  although  I  put  up  a  vigorous  fight  on  it,  I  was 
licked  in  the  last  analysis. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  you  to  know  in  this  connection  that  the  census 
statistics  on  number  of  farms,  land  in  farms,  farm  populations  from 
'25,  '30,  and  '35  in  the  whole  Northeast,  and  in  half  of  Wisconsin,  Minne- 
sota, and  Michigan,  in  the  cut-over  regions  and  around  cities  gen- 
erally, and  in  California  generally,  are  not  all  comparable.  The 
extreme  case  is  the  State  of  Connecticut  which  had  17,000  farms  in 
1920,  around  25,000  in  1925,  back  to  a  lower  figure  in  1930,  and  clear 
up  to  32,000  in  1935.  The  difficulty  with  this  is  you  cannot  depend  on 
an  enumerator  to  go  out  and  determine  whether  a  rural  household 
is  a  farm  or  not.  If  it  has  $250  worth  of  gross  income  from  farming, 
it  is  a  farm.  If  it  has  not,  it  is  not  a  farm.  This  is  something  that  an 
ordinary  enumerator  cannot  determine.  The  only  way  to  get  these 
figures  comparable  is  to  include  a  much  larger  number,  put  the  limit 
down  to  $100  or  $150,  and  get  the  schedules  into  Washington  and  let 
the  Census  Bureau  sort  them  out. 

Now,  the  reason  the  Connecticut  figure  is  as  large  as  it  is  in  1935  is 
that  they  instructed  their  enumerators  to  do  that  and  then  they  sorted 
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out  three  or  four  thousand  and  when  they  got  done,  they  still  had 
32,000.  Now,  all  the  figures  on  farm  population,  and  persons  gainfully 
em])loyed  in  agriculture,  are  seriously  affected  by  this  count  of  farms. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  the  difference  between  11  percent  and  3  percent 
that  I  mentioned  earlier  is  just  this.  Those  who  arrived  at  the  11-per- 
cent figure  did  not  make  an  adjustment  for  two  errors  in  the  census 
figures,  one  in  1910  at  the  beginning  and  one  in  1930-35  at  the  end. 

I  have  already  given  you  the  picture  of  overcrowded  farm  popula- 
tion, small  farms  and  small  resources  at  one  end  of  the  scale  and  of 
larger  farms  and  larger  resources  at  the  other ;  and  of  wages  in  propor- 
tion. Now,  this  is  an  extremely  fundamental  problem.  It  cannot  be 
dealt  with  by  quick,  easy  remedies.  It  involves  the  whole  question  of 
population.  Nevertheless,  workers  in  this  field  have  got  to  dig  into 
such  relationships  and  arrive  at  sound  judgments. 

To  show  you  how  fundamental  it  is,  1  might  cite  some  comparison 
with  other  countries.  In  densely  populated  Japan,  the  daily  wage  of  a 
farm  laborer  is  equal  to  less  than  2  shillings  of  British  money  as  com- 
pared with  3  shillings  in  Poland,  4  shillings  in  Germany,  51/2  in  Great 
Britain,  10  in  the  United  States,  and  16  in  Australia.  The  Polish  day 
wage  will  buy  25  pounds  of  wheat,  tlie  British  a  full  bushel,  the  United 
States  nearly  2  bushels,  and  the  Australian  3  bushels,  at  the  prices  of 
wheat  in  the  different  countries. 

You  have  the  same  question  between  the  countries  as  we  have  within 
the  United  States,  North  and  South,  East  and  West. 

Now,  I  have  prepared  nothing  else  to  present  to  the  committee,  but 
I  would  be  very  glad  to  answer  any  questions. 

COMPARISON  OF  STATISTICS  ON  STANDARDS 

Senator  Thomas.  Don't  you,  Dr.  Black,  have  that  same  difficulty  in 
comparing  statistics  on  any  kind  of  standards,  take  standards  of  liv- 
ing, for  example.  When  you  get  into  a  national  comparison,  what  are 
the  factors  that  are  going  into  your  basic  question?  Are  they  to  be 
money  factors  ?  Are  they  to  be  use  factors  or  are  they  to  be  factors  of 
what  a  person  may  have  ?    What  kind  of  factors  are  they  to  be  ? 

Dr.  Black.  S'o  far  as  that  particular  problem  is  concerned,  and  it 
is  a  general  problem  of  comparing  real  wages,  there  isn't  any  perfect 
solution.  There  are  two  ways  of  answering  the  question.  One  of 
them  is  what  would  it  cost  to  buy,  we  will  say,  in  a  city  what  a  farm 
family  consumes?  Another  answer  is  what  would  it  cost  to  buy  in 
the  country  what  a  city  family  consumes?  These  two  answers  serve 
particular  questions. 

Now,  how  about  putting  the  two  together  into  one  answer  that 
compares  the  two.  Well,  my  judgment  is  that  that  question  is  theo- 
retically insolvable.  However,  in  public  affairs,  you  have  to  deal  with 
just  such  questions  as  these,  just  as  a  public-utility  commission  has  to 
answer  some  questions  of  evaluation  in  assessing  public-utility  rates. 
Economists  have  said  for  years  there  is  no  real  answer  to  a  lot  of  ques- 
tions of  value  of  that  sort ;  but  your  public-utility  commissions  have  t:o 
have  an  answer  and  so  they  get  one.  A  public  body  dealing  with  this 
wage  question  would  also  have  to  get  an  answer. 

Now,  what  its  approach  would  be,  I  do  not  know,  but  one  possibil- 
ity is  take  a  farm  budget  and  get  the  nearest  equivalent  of  it  in  the 
city  and  see  what  the  two  cost  in  the  two  different  places.     The  two 
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aren't  the  same  budgets.  They  do  not  eat  the  same  things  or  wear 
the  same  clothes ;  but  you  get  two  budgets  that  are  as  nearly  equiva- 
lent as  you  can  make  them  and  see  what  they  cost  in  the  two  places. 
It  isn't  a  perfect  answer  but  if  you  have  to  have  an  answer  that  is 
one  way  to  deal  with  it. 

Senator  Thomas.  Now,  in  solving  our  national  problems — eco- 
nomic, social,  and  political — we  in  our  country,  because  we  are  so  in- 
tensely legal  minded  in  all  the  Government  does,  find  ourselves  pretty 
generally  blocked  by  these  various  steps  in  the  legal  techniques  that 
have  been  built  up.  We  may  become  quite  as  much  victims  of  a 
statistical  group  of  individuals  and  we  may  decide  that  the  pt)or 
fellow  who  gets  hit  on  the  head  really  isn't  so  bad  off  as  he  might 
have  been  because  he  isn't  quite  dead  yet  and,  therefore,  you  do  not 
need  to  do  anything  about  it.  Can't  we  get  over  into  the  realm  of  a 
human  approach  to  governmental  activities  and  decide  some  of  our 
questions  on  the  basis  of  actual  good  done  to  individuals?  Well,  we 
say  yes,  and  then  immediately,  you  see  our  Government  becomes 
paternalistic  in  its  nature.  We  do  not  want  a  benevolent  govern- 
ment because  such  a  government  is  almost  paternalistic  and  we  do 
not  know  what  benevolence  means  but  we  are  against  it  because  our 
theory  of  government  means  that  each  one  should  get  out  and  rustle 
for  himself  and  be  equal  in  that  rustling.  We  have  struggled,  Dr. 
Black,  for  a  simple  law  to  overcome  the  simplest  kind  of  abuses.  We 
find  ourselves  stopped  by  the  legal-minded  person  here,  by  the  eco- 
nomic-minded person  there,  or  by  some  other  kind  of  minded  person 
somewliere  else,  but  never  do  we  find  anyone  arguing  against  these 
things  because  they  are  practices  that  are  evil  in  and  of  themselves. 

Now,  we  used  to  think  there  was  a  school  of  legal  thought  that 
accepted  two  ideas  of  things  that  are  prohibited.  Something  is  pro- 
hibited because  it  is  bad  in  and  of  itself  and  another  thing  is  pro- 
hibited because  the  law  prohibits  it. 

Now,  can  you  tell  us  how  to  get  a  wedge  in  some  way  or  another 
so  that  we  can  raise  the  standard  of  living,  so  we  can  make  it  pos- 
sible for  these  people  who  are  in  actual  distress  to  overcome  the  ef- 
fects of  150  years  of  strictly  legal  thinking  in  regard  to  whether 
this  sphere  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  State  or  this  sphere  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  National  Government.  The  people  of  America 
can  become  victims  of  the  technique  of  conflict  between  State  and 
Nation.     It  has  been. 

Now,  I  may  say  this  that  why  should  a  smug  little  New  England 
college  like  Harvard,  which  isn't  even  a  State  institution,  be  inter- 
ested in  national  affairs?  Shouldn't  it  just  be  taking  care  of  its 
students?  Why  should  a  college,  w^hich  is  established  to  do  partic- 
ular things,  why  should  professors  ever  get  into  government?  May 
I  ask  you  that'^  Shouldn't  they  stay  right  where  they  are  supposed 
to  stay? 

Now,  I  am  using  these  ridiculous  questions  to  show  in  a  little  way 
exactly  what  hampers  practically  everything  that  is  attenq^ted  to 
be  done  in  a  big  way.  We  are  starting  on  a  big  governmental  prob- 
lem now,  a  problem,  let  us  call  it,  of  rearmament.  We  are  told  that 
at  times  like  these,  this  is  no  time  to  think  of  social  legislation.  Well, 
what  about  the  man  who  becomes  a  victim  of  any  situation?     Must 
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he  go  out  the  window  just  because  he  gets  caught  in  a  technique  of 
legal  interpretations  of  something? 

From  your  background  of  long  experience  and  careful  thinking, 
can  you  give  us  some  sort  of  key  for  overcoming  these  difficulties 
which  face  us? 

Dr.  Black.  Well,  Senator  Thomas,  if  I  could  give  you  the  answer 
to  that,  I  could  write  a  book  that  would  be  one  of  the  best  sellers. 
I  do  not  want  you  to  think  that  the  professors  of  economics,  govern- 
ment, and  the  other  social  sciences  do  not  sense  this  problem  in  the 
terms  in  which  you  present  it.     They  do. 

Senator  Thomas.  I  know  they  do. 

Dr.  Black.  There  is  always  the  danger,  however,  that  just  as  a 
lawyer  becomes  too  obsessed  with  the  concepts  of  law  and  the  rules 
of  law  that  the  economist  would  become  too  obsessed  with  his  con- 
cepts. 

On  the  whole,  I  do  not  think  he  is  likely  to  be  as  obsessed  with 
them  as,  well,  the  businessman  who  knows  the  amount  of  economics 
that  he  learned  while  he  was  an  undergraduate.  He  is  the  fellow 
you  will  find  talking  about  the  inviolable  laws  and  the  irrevocable 
economic  laws  of  nature,  about  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  as  being 
irrevocable,  and  so  forth. 

The  economist  is  not  interested  in  the  law  of  supply  and  demand 
as  such.  He  is  interested  in  conditions  of  supply  and  conditions 
of  demand  and  these  get  right  down  into  the  roots  of  human  living 
and  human  alTairs.  That  is  where  he  does  his  work  and  when  he 
gets  to  working  there,  he  finds  himself  in  harness  with  the  sociolo- 
gist and  the  other  social  scientists,  the  cultural  anthropologist  of 
whom  we  hear  a  good  deal  these  days,  and  the  social  psychologist 
who  is  studying  opinions  and  attitudes  and  feelings  of  people,  and 
so  forth. 

Now,  I  think  that  public  administration  needs  to  be  studied  in 
this  broad  basis.  In  general,  the  simple  principle  of  pedagoj^y  they 
taught  me  in  a  Wisconsin  normal  school  a  good  many  yeais  ago 
has  a  very  great  pertinence.  That  principle  was  this :  When  you 
start  out  to  work  up  a  lesson  plan  for  a  given  day,  you  first  outline  what 
the  pupil  already  knows  and  second,  what  you  want  him  to  know 
at  the  end  of  the  hour;  third,  what  difference  there  is  between  these 
two,  and  fourth,  how  to  get  it  across  to  him. 

Now,  if  we  would  study  our  practical  problems  in  terms  of  going 
out  and  finding  the  people,  who  they  are  and  how  they  live  and  what 
they  think  and  how  they  react,  then  state  our  objectives  clearly  as  to 
where  we  want  to  go  and  then  say,  what  have  we  got  to  do,  and  how 
act  to  get  these  people  from  here,  to  there,  I  think  we  would  make 
a  good  deal  more  headway  than  we  are  now  making.  There  is  an 
increasing  disposition  on  the  part  of  workers  in  the  field  to  do  that. 
There  has  been  a  veiry  great  change,  I  think,  in  the  attitude  of 
academic  workers  in  social  sciences  in  the  last  10  years.  I  have  a  few 
colleagues  at  Harvard  who  want  to  practice  economics  in  what  I  call 
a  "vacuum."  It  is  possible  to  define  the  terms  of  a  problem  in  simple 
ways  so  that  you  do  not  have  to  worry  about  disturbing  influences. 
Then  you  get  answers  that  are  true  only  in  a  vacuum ;  but  I  think  that 
type  of  economist,  in  circles  in  which  I  operate,  is  in  the  minority 
these  days. 
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Now,  I  know  I  haven't  given  you  a  categorical  answer  to  your 
question  and  you  could  not  have  expected  me  to  give  you  one  but  I 
have  tried  to  say  things  that  have  a  little  bearing  on  it. 

Senator  Thomas.  I  appreciate  what  you  have  to  say  about  it. 

Senator    La  Follette.  Thank  you  very  much,  Professor  Black. 

Dr.  Taylor. 

STATEMENT  OF  CARL  C.  TAYLOE,  HEAD,  DIVISION  OF  FARM  POPU- 
LATION AND  RURAL  WELFARE,  BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL 
ECONOMICS,  UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Senator  La  Follette,  We  will  be  pleased,  Dr.  Taylor,  to  hear  from 
you  again  and  to  have  you  discuss  in  your  own  way  "Suggested 
Programs  for  Distressed  Farm  Families." 

Dr.  Taylor.  As  I  am  the  first  of  four  of  us  who  will  appear  on  this 
particular  panel,  I  will  take  just  about  a  page  and  a  half  or  two 
pages  here  to  tie  in  this  series  of  suggestions  for  programs  dealing 
with  distressed  farm  families  by  saying  a  few  things  about  what 
we  have  brought  before  you  by  way  of  statistics.  I  think  I  had  better 
pretty  well  stick  to  my  written  statement  because  I  am  anxious  that  Mr. 
Smith,  who  will  follow  me  and  who  has  a  number  of  charts  to  dis- 
play, may  have  as  much  time  as  possible.  I  have  been  before  the 
committee  before  and  probably  ought  not  to  take  too  much  time. 

Suggested  Programs  for  Distressed  Farivi  Families 

During  the  last  few  weeks  members  of  the  staff  of  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics,  together  with  a  number  of  other  persons, 
have  presented  elaborate  statistics  concerning  disadvantaged  groups 
in  American  agriculture.  They  have  dealt  with  population  pressure, 
especially  in  relation  to  migration,  to  the  lack  of  economic  and  cul- 
tural opportunities,  and  to  the  lower  income  groups  in  the  farming 
population.  They  have  reported  on  the  influence  of  mechanization 
and  other  technical  advances  in  agriculture,  with  special  reference 
to  the  displacement  of  agricultural  workers,  the  increase  in  the  out- 
of-pocket  costs  to  farmers,  and  the  increased  risk  in  the  enterprise  of 
farming.  Special  attention  has  been  given  to  unemployment  among 
farm  people.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  prospects  for  urban 
employment  and  expansion  of  markets  for  farm  products  are  not 
sufficiently  bright  to  warrant  the  faith  that  an  expanding  industrial 
employment  will  alleviate  distress  among  farm  people  or  correct 
slum  conditions  in  rural  areas,  which  we  have  attempted  to  depict. 

We  realize  that  certain  suggestions  have  been  implied  in  our  previous 
testimony.  What  we  shall  do  here  is  to  emphasize  some  of  these  sug- 
gestions and  point  out,  especially,  what  appear  to  us  to  be  funda- 
mental approaches  to  the  problems  presented.  Specific  and  concrete 
actions  that  can  be  taken  ui")on  several  problems  have  become  clear  in 
the  presentation  of  testimony  thus  far  given,  and  we  shall  sunnnarize 
those. 

It  seems  to  us  that  our  basic  problem  is  how  can  the  maximum  num- 
ber of  persons  be  sustained  within  agriculture  at  satisfactory  levels  of 
living.  We  are  not  here  raising  the  question  of  what  percent  of  the 
national  population  should  live  on  farms,  or  what  percent  of  the  gain- 
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fully  employed  should  be  engaged  in  agriculture.  We  are  simply  say- 
ing that  there  are  enough  people  now  on  farms  who  are  unemployed, 
who  are  living  on  low  standards  of  living,  in  poor  houses,  with  poor 
food,  with  inadequate  education,  welfare,  and  health  services  to  war- 
rant immediate  consideration  of  their  urgent  problems.  We  are  going 
further  than  this.  We  are  saying  that  whether  the  number  of  these 
people  increases  as  it  has  been  increasing  for  the  last  decade,  or 
Adiether  it  remains  stationary,  or  even  whether  it  declines,  the  prob- 
lems of  agriculture  cannot  all  be  solved  by  increased  migration  of 
rural  people  to  the  cities. 

We  would  like,  therefore,  as  suggested  remedies,  to  mention  three 
basic  facts. 

1.  We  have  the  largest  farm  population  in  our  history,  and  it  is 
steadily  increasing. 

2.  The  numbers  in  the  working-age  groups  in  the  farm  population 
are  increasing,  and,  in  the  absence  of  increased  urban  work,  farm  popu- 
lation will  continue  to  increase  for  the  next  15  or  20  years. 

3.  There  seems  to  be  little  possibility  that  opportunities  for  urban 
or  industrial  employment  will  absorb  all  this  excess  farm  population 
in  the  near  future.  We  must  consider,  therefore,  how  we  can  enhance 
the  opportunities  and  improve  the  welfare  of  those  who  are  now  living 
on  farms  and  who  must  continue  to  do  so  in  the  immediate  future. 

The  four  of  us  who  are  appearing  today  and  Monday  have  worked 
together  as  a  panel  in  preparing  these  suggestions.  Mr.  Smith,  who 
will  follow  me,  will  present  two  suggested  solutions  for  the  problem  of 
farm  unemployment  and  underemployment,  then  Mr.  Wilson,  Director 
of  Extension,  will  appear,  and  then  Mr.  Tolley,  Chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics,  will  take  up  other  suggestions.  I  am  going 
to  take  up  just  one  broad  suggestion,  call  it  a  solution  if  you  want  to, 
and  that  is  the  family-sized  farm. 

tiip:  family-sized  farm 

The  family-sized  and  family-operated  farm  is  a  tradition  in  our 
civilization.  It  has  proven  its  capacity  adequately  to  support  more 
people  on  the  land  than  any  other  system  of  farming.  This  is  true  in 
our  own  civilization,  always  has  been  true  in  other  civilizations,  and 
probably  will  be  true  for  a  long  time  to  come.  It  constitutes  not  only 
a  stable  social  unit  in  our  whole  society,  but  also  the  most  stable  eco- 
nomic unit  of  farm  operation. 

If  family  ownership  can  be  added  to  family  size  and  family  oper- 
ation, stability  and  population-carrying  capacity  are  further  en- 
hanced. Annual  migration  from  farm  to  farm  among  owners  is  less 
than  one-sixth  of  what  it  is  among  tenants,  and  migration  of  tenants 
who  are  related  to  their  landlords  is  much  less  than  among  those 
who  are  not  so  related.  The  cash  renters  of  the  Nation,  taking  them 
clear  across  the  Nation,  average  only  3.8  years  of  occupancy  on  the 
same  farms,  sharecroppers  only  2.8  years,  while  even  mortgaged 
owners  average  9.2  years.  As  farmers  travel  up  the  age  scale,  own- 
ers become  more  settled  and  tenants  become  more  transient;  44.5  per- 
cent of  the  owner-operators  of  the  Nation  have  lived  on  the  same 
farms  for  over  15  years,  whereas  only  7.1  percent  of  tenants  have 
had  this  same  measure  of  permanency.     The  greatest  stability  of 
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farm  occupancy,  furthermore,  is  in  those  very  areas  where  the 
family-size  farm  system  of  agriculture  predominates. 

Almost  automatically  the  ascent  up  the  agricultural  ladder  is  easier 
and  thus  more  frequent  among  the  children  of  owner  operators,  even 
though  they  start  as  hired  men  at  the  bottom  of  the  agricultural 
ladder,  than  it  is  among  the  children  of  any  other  farm-tenure  group. 
The  standard  of  living  measured  in  terms  of  educational  status  and 
attainment,  participation  in  community  and  institutional  life,  and, 
where  basic  natural  resources  are  adequate,  good  housing,  good 
health,  and  every  other  element  by  which  individual  and  social  well- 
being  are  measured,  are  all  more  prevalent  in  areas  dominated  by  a 
high  percentage  of  owner-operated  farms.  These  same  character- 
istics are  also  more  prevalent  among  owner-operator  families  than 
among  tenants  and  laborers  where  all  these  tenure  groups  live  in  the 
same  community. 

Farming  as  a  way  of  life  and  as  a  way  of  security,  the  thing  Sen- 
ator Thomas  was  thinking  about  apparently,  is  more  nearly  possible 
on  family-sized  and  family-owned  farms  than  on  farms  with  any 
other  arrangement  or  organization.  So-called  live-at-home  or  secu- 
rity farming  is  a  system  of  agriculture  in  which  the  farm  family  at- 
tempts to  introduce  into  its  day-by-day  and  year-by-year  operations 
the  greatest  number  of  constants  and  the  smallest  number  of  vari- 
ables. It  does  this  by  producing  the  maximum  number  of  home- 
consumed  products  and  services.  This  is  a  traditional  corollary  of 
farm-home  ownership  and  family  operatorship,  but  is  not  a  corollary 
of  any  other  system  of  agriculture. 

Statements  such  as  those  just  made  should  in  no  way  be  inter- 
preted as  advocating  a  back-to-the-land  movement,  saying,  "This  is 
so  easy.  You  can  let  everybody  go  out  there  with  a  cow,  sow,  and 
a  hen  and  let  them  go  right  along."  If  agriculture  is  to  support 
the  maximum  amount  of  farm  population  and  at  the  same  time  be 
a  successful  economic  enterprise,  it  must  not  be  asked  to  absorb  a 
great  mass  of  people  fleeing  from  discouraging  and  distressing  situ- 
ations in  the  city.  Under  such  circumstances,  people  return  to  the 
land  merely  as  an  asylum  from  distress  and  not  to  farming  as  a  wav 
of  life. 

Farming  must  be  a  way  of  life;  it  must  be  a  good  way  of  life;  it 
must  and  can  be  a  relatively  secure  way  of  life.  It  will  probably 
be  the  most  secure  and  the"  most  zestful  way  of  life  only  if  those 
who  practice  it  can  take  pride  in  ownership  as  well  as 'in  opera- 
tion. Pride  in  ownership  and  the  conservation  and  nurture  of  the 
natural  resources  are  a  part  of  the  culture  of  agriculture  every  place 
in  the  world  where  home  farm  ownership  is  in  existence,  even  though 
it  be  the  home  farm  operatorship  of  peasant  farming.  Farming  is 
not  an  occupation  or  profession  of  pride,  prestige,  or  even  profit 
where  the  type  of  farm  organization  condemns  large  segments  of 
those  who  till  the  soil  to  the  status  of  the  proletariat,  or  to  mere 
hired  laborers  or  sharecroppers. 

My  division  of  labor,  in  presenting  Suggested  Programs  for  Dis- 
tres.sed  Farm  Families,  is  to  advocate  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
family-sized  farms.  I  recognize  that  there  could  be  much  argument 
over  the  definition  of  a  family-sized  farm.  All  I  care  to  ^say  by 
way  of  defining  what  I  mean  by  this  term  is  that  it  does  not  include 
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part-time  farms  or  subsistence  homesteads  at  the  periphery  of  cities, 
and  it  does  not  inchide  corporation  farming.  Neither  do  I  have  m 
mind  that  it  shall,  in  all  cases,  be  the  maxmimn-sized  farm  that  can 
possibly  be  operated  by  the  labor  of  one  family  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  profit.  I  am  thinking  of  farms,  varying  with  the  geographic  areas 
of  the  Nation,  which  are  sound,  economical  farms,  and  which  are 
primarily  the  homes  of  farm  families. 

MEASURES  TO  INCREASE  NUMBER  OF  FAMILY-SIZED  FARMS 

I  think  there  are  a  number  of  specific  measures  which  can  and 
will  tend  to  increase  the  percentage  of  family-sized  and  family 
owned  and  operated  farms  in  the  United  States  and  I  am  going 
to  list  six  of  those  as  rapidly  as  I  can. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Don't  hurry  too  much.  Dr.  Taylor.  This  is 
music  to  my  ears. 

Dr.  Taylor.  Thank  you,  but  the  testimony  of  the  next  three  men 
will  continue  to  buttress  these  ideas. 

TENANT-PURCHASE  PROGRAM 

1.  Denmark,  with  a  tenant  purchase  and  small  holdings  pro- 
gram, reduced  tenancy  from  42.5  percent  in  1850  to  less  than  6  per- 
cent in  1919.  Ireland,  since  1870,  has  reduced  tenancy  from  97 
percent  to  3  percent.  These  two  small  countries,  together  with  Fin- 
land and  the  other  two  Scandinavian  countries,  have  proven  that  a 
tenant  purchase  program  can  do  the  job.  They  have  probably  proven 
also  that  it  is  a  two-generation  job.  In  other  words,  by  means  of  the 
most  constructive  and  well-supported  program  that  we  can  promote, 
it  will  take  at  least  two  generations  to  regain  the  ground  we  have 
lost  in  the  last  two  generations.  While  there  has  been  a  decline  in 
tenancy  in  some  parts  of  the  Nation,  as  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
there  were  16  States  in  which  tenancy  was  lower  in  1930  than  in 
1900,  there  has  been  a  steady  increase  in  tenancy  since  1880  for  the 
Nation  as  a  whole. 

jMr.  Fowler.  May  I  interrupt  to  ask  you  to  interpret  the  figures 
you  have  quoted.  The  present  tenant  purchase  program,  carried  on 
at  the  pace  at  which  it  was,  from  1938,  the  first  year  of  its  operation, 
has  succeeded  in  placing  7,000  farm  families  on  newly  purchased 
farms  whereas  the  number  of  those  passing  from  the  owner-operator 
status  to  the  tenant  status  is  40,000.  Do  you  hai^pen  to  know 
whether  those  figures  are  accurate? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes.  The  last  figure  is  correct.  I  am  sorry  I  do  not 
remember  about  5,000  in  the  firet  J^ear's  program.  I  do  not  know 
whether  Dr.  Alexander  gave  you  these  figures  or  not.  They  should 
have,  with  a  2-year  program — ^yes,  it  was  2,000  the  first  year  and 
they  should  have  about  7,000  on  the  road  now. 

Mr.  FowLER.  Is  this  disparity  between  the  movement  into  owner- 
operated  farms  and  the  movement  toward  tenancy  simply  a  measure 
of  the  failure  of  the  money  supply  to  meet  the  need  or  are  we  going 
through  a  temporary  period  in  which  the  program  has  not  yet  had  a 
full  opportunity  to  manifest  its  effectiveness  at  the  present  rate  of 
appropriations  ? 
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Dr.  Taylor.  I  think  that  is  largely  the  case.  I  think  there  is  an- 
other thing  that  comes  back  to  us.  Senator  Thomas  said  a  minute 
ao;o  you  cannot  prove  it  by  statistics.  This  drift  into  tenancy  came 
upon  us  without  us  quite  knowing  it  was  here.  We  got  the  first 
statistical  data  on  a  Nation-wide  basis  in  1880  and  I  suspect  we  were 
pretty  badly  surprised  that  25  percent  of  all  our  farms  were  tenant 
operated  at  that  time  and  that  has  steadily  continued. 

Now,  what  I  would  expect  would  happen,  if  we  can  continue  on 
this  battle  front  as  Denmark  and  Ireland  and  England  did,  is  that 
we  would  not  turn  the  tide  in  terms  of  pure  statistics  very  quickly 
but  that  the  measure  of  only  7,000  farms  gained  by  the  tenant  pur- 
chase program  with  40,000  going  the  other  way,  would  not  be  some- 
thing that  we  would  expect  to  continue. 

In  other  words  we  have  turned  the  feather  edge  of  this  thing. 
We  will  turn  our  thinking  about  this  thing  and  gradually  we  will 
come  to  recognize  not  only  with  Government  purchase  money,  but 
with  State  programs  and  even  among  the  farm  ])eople  themselves, 
among  the  farm  owners  themselves  who  own  land  upon  which 
tenants  live,  that  this  is  a  national  program  and  the  ball  will  get  to 
rolling  and  we  will  gain  ground  much  more  rapidly  than  even  the 
amount  of  Federal  money  placed  would  indicate.  In  other  words, 
if  we  were  to  sit  down  and  figure  the  amount  of  money  it  would  take 
to  turn  the  tide,  it  would  be  fabulous.  I  think  if  we  get  a  progTam 
started  as  they  did  in  Denmark,  we  would  realize  the  tenant  program 
is  not  the  right  thing  and  we  will  go  back  the  other  way. 

Mr.  Fowler.  It  would  tend  to  reduce  the  number  of  owners  who 
get  into  such  difficulties  that  they  are  forced  to  make  a  transfer  to 
the  tenant  status. 

Dr.  Taylor.  I  think  it  will  do  another  thing.  I  do  not  want  to  take 
too  much  time  and  maybe  the  illustration  might  lead  into  a  discus- 
sion but  the  rehabilitation  loan  program  of  the  Farm  Security  Admin- 
istration is  working  to  break  down  the  tenant  system — I  have  been  in 
the  South  for  the  last  25  years  and  my  illustrations  naturally  run 
there  more  than  they  do  to  my  own  native  State  of  Iowa.  The  share- 
cropper system,  has  become  a  whole  culture  system  in  which  the  credit 
system,  the  supply  merchant,  the  standard  of  living,  what  is  eaten,  the 
houses  people  live  in  and  so  on  are  all  one  system  or  culture.  It  took 
two  generations  of  time,  say,  from  the  Civil  War  on,  to  a  point  where 
these  people  are  now  just  cash-crop  farmers.  They  actually  have  the 
land  there.  They  have  the  growing  season  there  in  which  they  could 
produce  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  material  for  their  own  standard 
of  living  if  they  were  not  addicted  to  the  cash  crop  system. 

If  they  get  the  farm  security  program — you  see,  this  program  is 
going  in  great  shape  down  there — every  dollar  they  save  by  produc- 
ing their  own  products  which  they  otherwise  would  pay  for  the 
purchase  of  clothing  or  food  is  a  dollar  in  their  hand  because  they 
saved  it  by  producing  those  things  themselves.  I  do  not  think  anybody 
knows  how  much  little,  small  dribs  of  capital  would  develop  in  the 
hands  of  these  thousands  of  farmers  over  a  generation  of  time. 

In  a  live-at-home  program  this  would  be  money  with  which  they 
could  go  toward  farm  ownership.  That  is  the  sort  of  thing  I  mean. 
When  we  get  the  family-sized  farm  back  in  our  minds  as  an  actuality, 
as  a  tradition  as  well  as  an  ideology  tradition,  these  things  will  begin 
to  work  and  I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  we  cannot  remake  our  rural 
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civilization  as  Avell  as  Denmark  and  Ireland  did  and  they  made  it  on  the 
small  holdings  of  a  tenant  purchase  program. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Dr.  Taylor,  this  lag  you  spoke  of  between 
the  time  Avhen  this  tide  nnis  against  the  traditional  concept  of  the 
owner-operated  type  of  American  agriculture  and  the  time  when 
there  was  really  any  appreciation  of  it  is  symptomatic  of  our  usual 
history  in  regard  to  economic  and  sociological  trends.  Do  you  or  do 
you  not  believe,  however,  that  we  are  now  in  possession  of  sufficient 
evidence  shoAving  the  deterioration,  so  to  speak,  of  this  concept  of 
American  agricultural  life,  that  if  we  are  to  check  this  trend,  if  we 
are  successful  in  restoring  it  as  the  principal  form  of  rural  life  in 
America,  that  we  must  attack  the  problem  on  all  fronts?  Otherwise, 
it  seems  to  me,  at  least,  from  listening  to  all  of  this  testimony,  we 
are  going  to  be  overwhelmed  and  that  not  only  will  this  be  a  funda- 
mental change  in  rural  life  but  it  likewise  will  have  its  repercussions 
upon  our  whole  political  life  and  our  economy. 

Dr.  Taylor.  I  think  so  and  I  agree  with  everything  you  said.  It 
was  in  keeping  with  this  spirit  and  psychology  and  whole  impulse  by 
which  we  pioneered  this  country.  We  had  no  notion  that  things 
were  happening  that  did  happen. 

I  am  rather  inclined  to  believe,  though,  which  I  think  is  what  you 
were  saying,  that  we  not  only  need  to  face  this  on  every  front,  the 
States  and  the  Nation  and  the  groups  of  farmers  themselves,  but  I 
am  rather  inclined  to  think  that  we  have  become  conscious  of  the  fact 
that  we  need  to  hunt  security  as  well  as  profits.  As  I  have  expressed  it 
in  another  place,  the  psychology  that  we  developed,  the  creeds  which 
we  developed  out  of  this  very  rapid  development  of  the  country,  were 
expansion,  exploitation,  and  speculation.  Now  I  think  we  are  in  the 
frame  of  mind  throughout  both  the  urban  and  rural  areas,  and  it  is 
becoming  quite  widespread  in  the  rural  areas,  that  conservation  and 
security  are  becoming  the  ideology.  They  should  become  our  creeds. 
When  people  think  of  that,  it  creates  an  atmosphere  in  which  a  pro- 
gram of  this  kind  will  move  much  further  than  merely  the  amount 
of  money  we  appropriate;  the  money  is  in  order  to  get  the  program 
going  in  a  systematic  way.  That  is  why  I  cited  Denmark  and  Ire- 
land, because  that  is  the  way  they  did  it. 

Mr.  Fowler.  I  wonder  if,  in  your  studies  or  in  the  farm-security 
studies,  you  have  any  information  as  to  the  proportionate  outlay 
which  was  made  in  those  countries  in  connection  with  their  tenant- 
purchase  program  and  that  is  being  made  now  in  America?  If  you 
have  a  way  of  determining  that,  it  would  be  very  helpful  to  us  if 
you  could  su])ply  that  later  on. 

Dr.  Taylor.  We  W'Ould  be  very  glad  to  do  it.  We  can  get  pretty 
good  statistics  on  the  Ireland  program  and  the  Danish  program. 
We  will  be  glad  to  supply  those. 

Senator  La  Follette.  We  will  reserve  an  exhibit  number  for  that. 

(The  data  were  marked  "Exhibit  180"  and  are  printed  in  the 
appendix  on  pp.  935-938.) 

Dr.  Taylor.  My  last  sentence  on  that  suggestion  is  that  no  one 
believes  we  will  regain  the  ground  we  have  lost  in  farm  ownership 
or  even  stay  our  steady  drift  into  a  Nation  of  tenant  farmers  unless 
we  work  constructively  and  persistently  at  this  problem  in  a  direct 
fashion. 
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RECLAMATION  PROJECTS 

2.  We  are  now,  and  presumably  will  be  for  some  time  to  come, 
estf),blisliing  reclamation  and  other  new  land  projects  which  will  be 
immediately  settled  by  farm  families.  We  believe  that  these  areas 
should  be  settled  always  in  family-sized  farms,  owner-operated  units, 
and  that,  insofar  as  possible,  the  perpetuation  of  this  tenure  system 
should  be  guaranteed  to  future  generations. 

Senator  La  Follette.  There  is  some  evidence,  is  there  not,  in  past 
reclamation  develoi)ments  that  we  have  not  sufficiently  safeguarded 
this  perpetuation  and  that  tlie  same  type  of  deterioration  of  this  kind 
of  tenure  has  taken  place  on  our  old  reclamation  programs  that  has 
taken  place  on  ordinary  land  that  was  not  reclaimed  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  That  is  true,  and  I  cite  in  the  next  sentence  the  home- 
stead experience  in  which  we  did  the  same  thing  and  the  primary 
impulse  of  the  homestead  was  to  get  farm  families  on  farms  which 
they  could  own. 

We  had  an  elaborate  experience  in  this  resettlement  of  people  in 
our  homestead  programs,  but  inside  of  two  generations  after  home- 
steading,  and  in  Oklahoma  within  one  generation,  we  drifted  into 
the  tenant  system  of  farming — two  thirds  of  the  farms  in  Oklahoma, 
and  we  don't  have  to  be  very  old  to  remember  the  Oklahoma  rush 
when  that  territory  was  opened  up  for  homesteading — two-thirds  of 
those  farms  are  tenant  farms  and  we  certainly  ought  not  to  repeat 
that  experience  in  the  newly  settled  areas  in  the  future. 

So  as  a  suggestion,  wherever  we  have  reclamation  areas  or  new  land 
areas  of  any  kind  being  developed,  we  should  attempt  to  see  that  they 
are  cast  and  attempt  to  hold  them  on  tliis  family-sized  basis.  That 
will  undoubtedly  take  a  lot  of  thinking  by  people  who  understand 
laws  which  I  would  not  be  able  to  specify  but  we  can  make  the 
attempt  and  something  can  be  done. 

Mr.  Fowler.  Is  there  or  is  there  not  a  need,  in  addition  to  the 
purely  legal  devices  for  making  available  to  these  family-sized  farms, 
the  economies  of  operation  that  are  available  to  the  large  scale  sort 
of  farm  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  I  mention  that  a  little  later  as  a  positive  suggestion. 

resettlement  program 

3.  We  will  be  for  a  long  time  to  come  a  Nation  of  mobile  people. 
That  is,  we  haven't  stopped  moving  around.  This  mobility  will  con- 
tinue until,  as  in  all  old  civilizations,  our  population  has  accom- 
plished something  approaching  a  settled  economy,  an  economy  which 
orients  the  people  who  farm  to  the  basic  natural  resources  of  agri- 
culture. We  have  been  in  a  trial-and-error  state  all  during  our  his- 
tory. Much  shifting  will  still  be  done  and  must  still  be  done  before 
this  settled  economy  is  evolved.  If  and  when  a  farm  family  or  a 
great  number  of  farm  families  feel  compelled  to  seek  out  better  lo- 
cated opportunities  on  the  land,  they  should  be  assisted  to  move  to 
good  land.  Since  much  of  our  good  land  is  now  owned  and  operated 
in  larger  than  family-sized  units,  it  would  be  the  part  of  good-welfare 
statesmansliip  to  discover  and  devise  means  and  methods  by  which 
holdings  of  larger  than  family-sized  units  in  good  land  areas  could 
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be  converted  into  family-sized  farms  and  made  available  to  those  who 
want  to  farm,  who  know  how  to  farm,  and  who  will  resettle,  if  not 
on  good  lands,  then  on  some  of  the  poorer  lands  of  the  Nation. 

In  other  words,  we  cannot  have,  and  have  what  I  have  designated 
here  as  Avelfare  statesmanship,  a  retirement  of  the  snbmarginal  lands 
of  the  Xation  unless  we  also  supplement  that  by  the  intelligent  guicl- 
ance  of  these  people  displaced  from  these  lands.  In  other  words,  it 
means  a  resettlement  program.  We  have  got  a  resettlement  going  on 
all  the  time  and  we  should  have  a  resettlement  program. 

HOMESTExVD  TAX  EXEMPTIONS 

4.  Homestead  tax  exemptions  on  family-sized,  owner-operated  farms 
would  discourage  absentee  ownership  and  encourage  family-sized  farm 
family  ownership.  Such  exemptions  are  not  necessarily,  and  prob- 
ably never  should  be,  complete  exemptions  from  all  property  taxes; 
but"^  there  should  be  tax  differentials  in  behalf  of  tlie  landowner  who 
farms  his  own  land  and  who  farms  it  by  the  labor  of  himself  and  the 
members  of  his  own  family. 

If  it  be  argued,  and  I  know,  of  course,  it  will,  that  such  tax  exemp- 
tions will  tend  to  enhance  or  increase  the  value  because  we  capitalize  the 
lower  tax  over  into  the  farm  values,  the  answer  is  that  this  increased 
value  cannot  be  transferred  to  a  prospective  purchaser  unless  he  con- 
tinues to  operate  the  property  as  a  family-sized  owner-operated  farm. 

C00PERATI^'E  OWNERSHIP  OF  MECHANIZED  EQUIPMENT 

5.  And  this  comes,  Mr.  Fowler,  to  the  question  you  raised.  There 
are  now  certain  farm  machines,  and,  in  fact,  certain  scientific  practices 
which  are  more  easily  used  on  large-scale  than  on  family-sized  farms. 
We  do  not  want  to  be  understood  to  be  advocating  farms  so  small  that 
modern  mechanization  cannot  be  used,  but  a  farm  doesn't  have  to  be 
capable  of  supporting  the  largest  tractor  and  combine  that  the  inventor 
knows  how  to  produce. 

Many  of  the  larger  machines  and  many  scientific  improvements  by 
way  of  purebred  sires  and  the  like  can  be  made  available  to  even  small 
operators  through  the  technique  of  cooperation. 

Senator  La  Folletie.  The  Farm  Security  Administration  has  made 
some  experiments  in  this  field  ? 

Dr.  Tateor.  That  is  right.  They  have  these  small  cooperatives, 
more  than  10,000  of  them  now,  and  a  good  many  attack  these  specific 
problems. 

We  suggest  that  a  series  of  cooperative  loans,  such  as  the  Farm 
Security  Administration  is  now  making,  be  made  available  to  both 
owner  and  tenant  operators  of  family-sized  farms,  in  order  that  they 
may  farm  more  efficiently  with  less  outlay  of  physical  labor  and  with 
the  maximum  use  of  the  latest  scientific  and  meclianical  advances. 
Furthermore,  it  is  probably  inevitable  that  this  Xation  must  sooner  or 
later  have  a  development  of  what  is  known  in  Europe  as  "small  hold- 
ings" systems,  where  we  definitely  go  out  to  promote  these  relatively 
small  holdings.  Such  a  system  of  small  holdings  need  not  be  operated 
by  hoe  culture  or,  indeed,  in  any  way  other  than  by  the  use  of  the  most 
modern  scientific  and  mechanical  technologies,  if  those  who  operate 
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them  will  but  cooperate  in  the  ownership  of  such  scientific  and  mechani- 
cal  instruments,  and  as  Senator  La  Follette  says,  this  comes  back  to  the 
small-farm  ownership. 

SUPERVISED  LOAN  PROGRAM 

6.  We  believe  there  should  be  an  immediate  and  outstanding  expan- 
sion of  the  farm  security  program  of  supervised  loans.  The  experience 
of  that  agency  has  already  demonstrated  that  security  farming  is  pos- 
sible in  some  of  the  areas  Vhere  the  standard  of  living  is  lowest,  where 
farming  has  in  the  past  been  most  precarious  financially,  and  where 
cash-crop  farming  and  absentee  ownership,  together  with  other  factors, 
have  developed  rural  slums.  Anyone  who  travels  through  the  share 
tenant  or  cropper  belt  of  the  South  could  see  this  program  work  in 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  cases.  You  see  something  has  happened 
there,  and  I  think  it  is  being  written  in  the  grass  roots  where  we  are 
actually  changing  the  culture  of  this  area  by  this  program. 

The  rehabilitation  program  operates  at  the  lowest  rung  of  the 
agricultural  ladder,  stays  the  descent  into  tenancy  and  migratory 
labor  status,  starts  hundreds  of  thousands  up  the  agricultural 
ladder,  and  prepares  many  others  who  are  not  now  capable  of 
owner-operatorship  to  take  that  step  in  due  time.  The  farm- 
rehabilitation  program,  this  supervised  loan  program,  is  doing  more 
in  a  practical  way  to  reestablish  family-sized  and  family-operated 
farms  than  all  other  agricultural  programs  combined.  This  agency 
should  be  placed  in  a  position  financially  and  with  personnel  to 
handle  a  greater  number  of  people  and  to  handle  thousands  of  farmers 
who  today  are  below  the  minimum  requirement  of  their  standard 
loans.  In  other  words,  they  should  be  put  in  a  position  to  step 
down  even  lower  than  they  are  now. 

Family-sized,  family-owned,  and  family-operated  farms  cannot  be 
created  by  fiat  but  they  can  be  encouraged  and  promoted.  They  have 
always  been  the  most  stable  economic  units  in  our  social  structure. 
We  are  interested  in  rural  stability  and  national  stability.  To  do 
everytliing  we  can  to  promote  the  increase  in  the  numbers  of  family- 
sized  owner-operated  farms,  we  believe,  would  contribute  mightily 
to  that  stability. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Thank  you  very  much.  Dr.  Taylor. 

Mr.  Smith. 

STATEMENT  OF  EAYMOND  C.  SMITH,  CHIEF  PROGRAM  ANALYST, 
BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS,  UNITED  STATES  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  AGRICULTURE 

Senator  La  Follette.  Will  you  kindly  give  your  full  name? 
Mr.     Smith.  Raymond     C'     Smith,     Bureau     of     Agricultural 
Economics. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Proceed,  Mr.  Smith. 

Suggested  Solutions  for  Farm  Unemployment  Problems 

Mr.  Smith.  I  should  like  to  present  two  suggested  solutitms  for  the 
problem  of  farm  unemployment  and  underemployment. 
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A    RURAL    CONSERVATION     WORKS    PROGRAM 

In  agriculture  we  are  confronted  with  two  major  problems  not 
unlike  those  of  unemployment  and  idle  plants  in  industry.  On  the 
one  hand,  we  have  the  need  on  the  farm  to  build  back  through  a 
broad  program  our  depleted  soil,  water,  and  forest  resources.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  need  to  find  secure  incomes  for  more  than  3,000,000 
men  now  living  on  farms,  half  of  whom  were  registered  in  1937  as 
totally  or  partially  unemployed,  while  the  other  half  and  their  de- 
pendents barely  exist  on  gross  cash  incomes  from  their  farm  opera- 
tions averaging  less  than  $200  annually. 

From  these  groups  come  the  vast  majority  of  serious  relief  cases 
in  rural  areas,  and  out  of  their  ranks  are  recruited  most  of  that  hope- 
less and  landless  group  of  migrants  who  today  wander  over  the  face 
of  the  richest  Nation  in  the  world  in  search  of  an  opportunity  to 
make  a  secure  living.  With  each  passing  year,  200,000  additional 
males  of  working  age  are  likely  to  be  looking  for  opportunities  on 
the  land. 

But  this  is  one  side  of  the  problem  that  confronts  us  on  the  land.  The 
very  areas  in  which  most  of  the  needy  farm  people  live  are  one  and 
the  same  with  those  areas  in  which  our  natural  resources  have  been 
punished  the  most  severely  and  where  soil  depletion  and  erosion  is  the 
most  advanced,  where  forests  have  been  the  most  ruthlessly  cut  over, 
and  where  land,  water,  and  forest  resources  are  unprotected  from  fur- 
ther abuse  by  man  and  nature. 

One  of  the  greatest  needs  of  the  Nation  is  to  bridge  the  gap  between 
the  man  on  the  land  either  with  inadequate  income  or  no  job  at  all,  and 
the  conservation  job  that  has  to  be  done.  A  rural  conservation  works 
program  that  would  marshal  this  unused  and  wasted  manpower  to 
perform  the  needed  task  of  conservation  on  the  farm  suggests  itself 
as  a  natural  solution  to  this  twofold  problem.  Such  a  program  would 
meet  two  needs.  It  would  supply  jobs  or  supplemental  income  to  meet 
the  immediate  needs  of  these  3,000,000  farmers.  It  would  make  possible 
the  accomplishment  ori  greatly  needed  additional  conservation  work  on 
our  land  that  would  pay  permanent  dividends  in  larger  farm  incomes 
and  more  secure  homes  on  the  land  through  the  ^^ears  that  lie  ahead. 

Human  erosion  and  soil  erosion  are,  in  reality,  but  twin  aspects  of  a 
single  problem  on  the  land.  If  these  unemployed  and  underemployed 
men  on  farms  and  this  great  task  of  conserving  natural  resources  can 
be  brought  together  through  such  a  program,  both  human  and  natural 
resources  can  be  conserved  by  the  same  activity,  one  check  would  pay 
two  bills,  and  a  single  stone  would  slay  two  Goliaths. 

LOCATION   OF   LOW-INCOMB  FARM   GROUPS 

I  should  like  to  point  out  some  charts.  This  one  shows  the  location 
of  971,000  farm  people,  males  of  productive  age.  who  were  either 
totally  unemployed  or  had  only  public  emergency  employment  in  1937, 
according  to  the  unemployment  census.  Of  this  number,  only  266,000 
were  receiving  any  public  employment. 

(The  chart  was  marked  "Exhibit  181"  and  appears  on  p.  730.) 
Mr.  Smith.  The  next  chart  shows  the  location  of  the  partly  unem- 
ployed males  on  farms  according  to  the  same  census.    You  will  notice 
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that  it  coincides  quite  generally  with  the  other  chart  but  that  partial 
unemployment  is  not  as  heavy  in  the  southern  Appalachian  region 
as  is  total  unemployment. 

(The  chart  was  marked  "Exhibit  182"  and  appears  below.) 

Exhibit  181 
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Mr.  Smith.  These  3  maps  show  the  location  of  more  than  1,500,000 
other  farm  families  who  received  pathetically  small  incomes  in  1929. 
I  am  pointing  out  where  the  unemployed  ancl  underemployed  are  liv- 
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ing  in  the  Nation.  Tliese  are  the  ones  with  total  vahie  of  products 
less  than  $250,  the  next  map  from  $250  to  $399,  and  the  next  one 
from  $400  to  $600. 

(The  maps  were  marked  "Exhibit  183"  and  appear  on  p.  732.) 

Senator  La  Follette.  They  show  the  same  corresponding  density  in 
the  somewhat  similar  regions,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  Smith.  And  coincide  with  the  totally  and  partially  unemployed 
location. 

Senator  La  Follette.  I  presume,  Mr.  Smith,  if  these  charts  were 
brought  down  to  date  that  certain  densities  would  appear  in  the  drought 
areas,  would  they  not? 

Mr.  Smith.  There  probably  w^ould  be  more  concentration.  I  might 
point  out  that  this  is  the  actual  number  of  people.  Now,  as  to  the 
drought  areas,  the  Northern  Great  Plains  and  the  Southern  Great 
Plains  are  rather  thinly  settled.  That  is  the  main  thing  that  accounts 
for  the  lightness  there  on  this  chart. 

Senator  La  Follette.  True;  but  even  so,  wouldn't  you  take  into 
account  what  has  happened  in  the  drought  States  that  have  been 
affected  by  prolonged  drought  since  1929?  You  would  find  some  in- 
crease in  the  density  of  the  problem  in  those  areas,  wouldn't  you  ^ 

Mr.  Smith.  No  doubt.  This  next  map  shows  low-income  farmers 
on  a  percentage  basis.  We  again  find  that  in  the  areas  where  the  total 
number  was  the  largest,  that  the  percentage  of  all  farmers  living  in 
those  areas  also  was  largest.  This  map  brings  out  the  point  that  you 
mentioned,  that  in  the  drought  areas,  back  in  1929,  there  was  a  rather 
high  percentage  of  the  population  in  this  low-income  category. 

(The  map  was  markecl  ''Exhibit  184"  and  appear^  on  p.  733.) 

Mr.  Fowler.  As  I  recall  one  of  the  other  charts  that  I  think  Dr. 
Taylor  presented  to  us  which  purported  to  show  a  similar  geographical 
distribution  of  relief  grants  made  to  the  farm  population,  an  area  in 
North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  and  eastern  Montana,  and  part  of  Ne- 
braska and  Kansas,  I  believe,  showed  up  as  illustrating  rather  heavy 
density  of  the  emergency  grants  which,  I  suppose,  were  due  to  the 
drought  area  and  I  merely  state  that  now  so,  for  the  record,  you  can 
have  one  additional  factor  which  isn't  indicated  on  your  last  chart. 

Mr.  Smith.  Well  the  chart  which  Dr.  Taylor  has  already  presented 
does  show  a  very  black  spot  in  the  Dakotas  and  in  the  fringes  of  the 
bordering  States. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  just  what  incomes  below  $600  means.  The 
average  gross  farm  income  of  all  families  below  $600  was  $375.  Of 
this,  approximately  $180  represented  products  consumed  at  home, 
leaving  $195  as  the  average  gross  cash  farm  income  out  of  which  rent 
and  cash  operating  expenses  had  to  be  paid  before  the  remainder 
could  be  used  for  family  living. 

location  or  land  in  need  of  conservation  work 

Now  that  we  have  seen  where  the  idle  hands  are  located,  let  us  exam- 
ine the  conservation  job  and  notice  where  it  is  awaiting  their  attention. 
According  to  the  results  of  a  reconnaissance  survey  of  the  entire  coun- 
try made  in  1934,  approximately  52,000,000  acres  of  land  have  been 
essentially  destroyed  for  tillage,  151,000,000  acres  severely  damaged, 
and  1,373,000,000  acres  moderately  to  slightly  damaged. 
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Of  the  total  land  area  of  the  United  States,  over  1,000,000,000  acres 
are  in  farms.  From  this  land  it  is  estimated  that  not  less  than  3,000,- 
000,000  tons  of  soil  are  removed  every  year  by  erosion.  In  this  3,000,- 
000,000  tons  of  soil  wasted  each  year  is  the  equivalent  of  90,000,000  tons 
of  phosphorus,  potassium,  nitrogen,  calcium,  and  magnesium.  These 
are  the  principal  elements  of  plant  food  in  commercial  fertilizer  and 
if  we  figure  their  value  at  what  they  would  cost  in  the  form  of  com- 
mercial fertilizer  at  present  prices,  this  annual  loss  represents  $6,000,- 
000,000.  With  good  conservation  measures  applied,  it  is  estimated  that 
at  least  three-fourths  of  this  annual  loss  could  be  prevented. 

Serious  depletion  of  forest  resources  not  only  from  failure  to  handle 
properly  the  areas  which  have  been  cut  over  ruthlessly  but  also  from 
preventable  fires,  adds  to  these  staggering  losses.  The  need  for  re- 
planting many  areas  primarily  suitable  for  forests,  and  for  timber 
stand  improvement  work  is  acute.  Forest  conservation  work  and  soil 
and  water  conservation  measures  such  as  terracing,  contouring,  stabili- 
zation of  drainageways,  the  construction  of  water  diversion,  spreading, 
and  storage  structures  are  needed. 

But  just  where  is  this  need  for  conservation  work  the  greatest? 
This  chart  shows  the  number  of  man-days  of  labor  that  would  be  re- 
quired for  needed  soil,  water,  and  forest  conservation  work.  The 
requirement  for  all  types  of  conservation  work  that  are  needed  in 
addition  to  what  is  now  being  accomplished,  has  been  reduced  to  man- 
days.     We  also  reduced  these  needs  for  employment  to  man-days. 

(The  chart  was  marked  "Exhibit  185"  and  appears  on  p.  735.) 

Mr.  Smith.  The  next  chart  shows  the  estimated  number  of  man- 
days  of  labor  that  are  available  from  unemployed  and  low-income 
men  on  farms. 

(The  chart  was  marked  "Exhibit  186"  and  appears  on  p.  735.) 

Senator  La  Follette.  The  total  labor  needed  is  over  1,622,000,000 
man-days  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Correct. 

Senator  La  Follette.  And  there  is  available  about  446,000,000  man- 
days  of  labor  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Each  year,  which  would  indicate  that  the  conservation 
job  could  be  accomplished  on  the  average  in  about  4  years,  by  a  4-year 
program.  That  will  vary  by  States.  Wherever  there  is  a  difference  in 
the  size  of  the  dots  on  this  map  from  over  here  [indicating] ,  where  the 
available  labor  dot  is  larger  than  in  the  other,  it  would  last  longer  than 
4  years.  The  work  to  be  accomplished  would  provide  employment 
opportunities  for  more  than  4  years. 

Senator  La  Follette.  It  seems  to  me  if  we  could  get  the  people  in  the 
United  States  to  think  of  this  problem  as  stockholders  would  think  of 
a  corporation,  that  if  they  received  a  report  from  the  board  of  directors 
showing  this  was  taking  off  both  natural  and  human  resources,  that 
they  would  not  tolerate  it. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  think  they  would  be  much  more  concerned  about  the 
problem,  particularly  if  they  realized  the  close  coincidence  in  location 
of  the  unemployed  and  underemployed  farm  people  right  alongside  of 
the  greatest  need  for  additional  conservation  work. 

Senator  La  Follette.  And,  furthermore,  if  they  realized  that  this 
human  resource  base  is  the  base  upon  which  all  civilization  through  his- 
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tory  has  had  to  rest  and  that,  as  you  dissipate  these  nonreplaceable 
assets,  the  opportunity  for  oncoming  generations  for  a  decent  standard 
of  living  is  thereby  greatly  diminished  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  And  irrecoverable  loss  is  putting  it  in  the  right  way. 

Exhibit  185  ^ 
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1  A  table,  accompanying  exhibits  185  and  186,  was  marked  "Exhibit  186-A"  and  appears 
in  the  appendix  on  p.  939. 
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CONSIDEKATIONS  INVOLVED  IN  DEVELOPING  PROGRAM 

I  might  read  :i  few  suggestions  as  to  what  we  might  call  principles 
that  sliould  be  taken  into  consideration  in  attempting  to  put  such  a 
program  in  effect. 

It  appears  that  it  would  be  a  real  step  forward  if  a  program  could  be 
devised  which  would  make  possible  the  utilization  of  the  unoccupied 
time  of  farm  people  in  dire  economic  circumstances  in  such  a  way  as  to 
enable  them  to  earn  additional  immediate  income,  and  at  the  same  time 
result  in  the  conservation  of  the  natural  resources  upon  which  they 
must  depend  for  a  livelihood  in  the  future.  Considering  the  fact  that 
neither  governmental  programs  nor  private  initiative  have  as  yet  been 
successful  in  serving  adequately  the  needs  of  many  thousands  of  needy 
farm  families,  and  that  conservation  efforts  are  not  yet  even  keeping 
pace  with  the  rate  of  exhaustion  of  natural  resources,  a  rural  conserva- 
tion works  program  directed  toward  conservation  of  both  physical  and 
human  resources  should  be  a  worthwliile  undertaking.  Society  as  a 
whole  would  be  benefited  by  additional  efforts  in  the  conservation  of 
the  human  and  natural  resources  of  the  Nation.  By  the  same  token, 
society  as  a  whole  might  well  assume  more  responsibility  through  pub- 
lic action  to  assist  in  bringing  about  more  conservation  of  our  human 
resources  and  of  our  soil,  water,  and  forest  resources. 

It  appears  that  a  rural  conservation  Avork,s  program  could  be  ad- 
ministered without  great  difficulty.  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  already  gained  considerable  experience  in  conserving  natural  re- 
sources. The  kinds  of  measures  appropriate  for  conserving  soil, 
water,  and  forest  resources  are  well  known  and  are  already  being  prac- 
ticed, although  on  too  limited  a  ,scale.  Most  of  the  work  could  be 
handled  by  unskilled  labor  under  proper  supervision.  Unemployed 
and  underemi)loyed  farmers  are  qualified  to  do  the  work.  The  work 
could  be  so  scheduled  that  these  farmers  who  are  presently  totally  un- 
employed could  devote  full  time  to  it,  while  other  farmers,  a  part  of 
whose' time  is  required  by  their  limited  farming  operations,  could  be 
available  for  work  for  several  months  each  year  during  off  sea.sons. 

Both  public  employment  supported  by  public-works-projects  pay 
rolls  and  private  employment  supported  bv  public  or  private  credit 
could  well  be  involved.  A  distinction  would  have  to  be  made  between 
low-income  or  unemployed  farm  people  and  other  farmers  above  the 
low^-income  level.  Conservation  work  could  be  undertaken  under  the 
program  on  lands  belonging  to  both  types  of  farmers.  The  laborers 
employed,  however,  on  both  types  of  farm.s  should  come  from  the  un- 
employed and  underemployed  farm  group. 

Where  the  conservation  Avork  which  would  ]n'ovide  employment  op- 
portunities to  needy  farmers  in  an  area  Avould  add  substantially  to 
the  value  of  a  farm  owned  by  a  couiparatively  prosperous  farmer,  the 
owner  of  such  a  farm  should  either  finance  an  appropriate  part  of 
the  cost  of  such  work  hinisrlf  through  loans  or,  where  the  work  could 
best  be  performed  through  ])ublic  projects,  agree  to  repay  a  proper 
portion  of  it,s  cost  or  stand  a  pro})ortionate  share  of  the  total  cost 
through  contributions  of  material,  equipment,  or  labor.  Wliere  the 
owner  of  the  land  to  be  conserved  himself  might  qualify  as  in  the 
low-income  group  and  in  need  of  public  assistance,  or  a  needy  tenant 
where  proper  leasing  arrangements  would  assure  the  benefits  to  the 
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tenant,  it  would  be  appropriate  for  the  public  to  bear  a  large  portion 
of  the  cost.  It  also  would  be  proper  for  the  public  to  bear  all  or  a 
large  part  of  the  cost  where  the  conservation  work  would  add  little 
or  nothing  to  the  value  of  a  particular  farm,  but  wa,s  undertaken  pri- 
marily to  protect  other  lands,  highways,  reservoirs,  or  other  public 
properties. 

The  determination  of  the  portion  of  the  total  cost  which  the  land- 
owner should  repay  would  be  one  important  consideration  in  admin- 
istering a  rural  conservation  works  program.  Local  committees  of 
farmers  could  be  used  to  recommend  what  portions  of  the  total  costs 
should  be  borne  by  the  public  and  the  landowner  respectively.  To 
the  extent  that  public  credit  was  used  to  support^  private  employment 
in  conservation  work,  the  principles  underlying  the  surplus  com- 
modity stamp  plan  might  be  applied.  Lower  interest  rates  or  more 
favorable  rei^ayment  terms,  or  both,  might  be  made  available  to 
large  landowners  who  would  agree  to  employ  families  certified  as  in 
need  of  public  assistance  while  less  favorable  terms  might  be  offered 
where  the  borrower  desired  to  employ  other  than  these  needy  people- 
Within  a  particular  area,  and  even  on  the  same  farm,  a  conserva- 
tion program  might  be  developed  involving  both  public  works 
projects  and  private  w^ork  supported  by  public  or  private  credit. 
Thus,  a  public  works  project  in  a  p^irticular  locality  might  be  under- 
taken in  which  certain  large-scale  operations  would  be  financed  at 
public  expense  to  constitute  a  developmental  skeleton,  while  loans  on 
a  self-liquidating  basis,  or  a  combination  of  loans  and  grants,  depend- 
ing upon  the  economic  status  of  the  landowners,  could  be  made  to 
individual  farmers  for  work  on  their  own  farms  necessary  to  com- 
plete the  area  conservation  plan. 

It  is  now  becoming  more  and  more  recognized  that  there  is  a 
public  interest  and  a  benefit  to  the  general  public  in  conservation  of 
our  natural  resources.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  public 
should  assume  a  part  of  the  cost  of  conservation  measures  on  pri- 
vately owned  land.  The  public  is  already  bearing  a  large  relief  bur- 
den which  could  be  eliminated  or  at  least  greatly  reduced,  through  a 
rural  conservation  works  program.  As  envisioned  in  this  discussion, 
a  rural  conservation  works  program,  to  a  considerable  extent,  would 
be  self-liquidating. 

The  twofold  objective  of  such  a  program,  that  of  conserving  both 
physical  and  human  resources,  has  been  set  forth.  The  need  of  farm 
people  for  jobs  or  for  supplemental  income  has  been  pointed  out. 
The  need  for  additional  conservation  of  soil,  water,  and  forest  re- 
sources has  been  indicated.  It  appears  that  the  proposed  program 
would  be  in  the  interest  of  the  general  welfare,  and  that  through  this 
one  activity  a  substantial  contribution  could  be  made  in  meeting 
both  of  these  needs.  The  unemployed  human  resources  and  the  need 
for  protection  and  conservation  of  wasting  physical  resources  lie  side 
by  side  in  the  same  areas.  A  rural  conservation  works  program 
would  provide  these  unemployed  and  underemployed  farm  people 
an  opportunity  to  use  their  unoccupied  time  in  earning  much  needed 
immediate  additional  income  in  an  activity  which  would  improve  the 
physical  resource  base  upon  which  they  must  depend  for  a  living  in 
the  future. 
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My  second  suggestion  is  that  of  a  rural  housing  program.  Another 
opportunity  for  idle  hands  in  farm  areas  is  to  provide  adequate 
housing  for  poorly  housed  farm  people.  As  in  the  case  of  need  for 
conservation  work,  the  greatest  need  for  improved  housing  also  is 
found  in  the  areas  where  we  have  the  largest  number  of  unemployed 
and  underemployed  farm  people. 

One  cannot  think  of  housing  in  rural  areas  as  something  apart 
from  land.  In  farm  areas,  one  usually  does  not  buy  or  rent  a  home, 
but  a  farm.  The  house  goes  with  the  land.  The  kind  of  house  found 
on  a  farm  is  usually  closely  related  to  the  fertility  of  that  land  and  to 
the  farm  income.  However,  there  are  some  areas,  such,  for  example, 
as  the  Mississippi  Delta,  where  we  have  poor  people  and  poor  housing 
associated  with  rich  land.  This  is  an  area  where  a  large  percent  of 
the  farmers  are  tenants  or  sharecroppers. 

The  conditions  of  tenure  are  important.  Farm  owners  in  general 
have  better  housing  than  tenants,  and  tenants  better  than  either 
sharecroppers  or  laborers.  Here,  too,  are  exceptions.  In  the  South- 
ern Appalachian  area,  for  example,  we  find  that  a  very  high  percent 
of  the  farmers  own  their  land,  but  that  the  soil  resources  are  so  poor, 
and  the  farms  are  of  such  inadequate  size  in  terms  of  crop-acres,  that 
we  have  extreme  poverty  and  some  of  the  worst  housing  conditions 
in  the  country  associated  with  ownership. 

NATIONAL    RURAL   HOUSING    PROBLEM 

Let  us  first  look  at  the  rural  housing  problem  from  a  national 
standpoint.  The  farm-housing  survey  undertaken  in  1934  covered 
all  States  except  Pennsylvania  and  New  York. 

Mr.  FowLER.  By  whom  was  that  survey  conducted  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  The  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  and  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Chemistry  and  Engineering  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture participated  along  with  others.  The  work  was  actually  done 
by  the  old  Civil  Works  Administration  which  preceded  the  W.  P.  A. 

Senator  Thomas.  And  the  year? 

Mr.  Smith.   1934. 

Senator  Thomas.  You  are  familiar  with  the  fact,  aren't  you,  that 
in  the  last  housing  act  which  passed  the  Senate  and  which  is  still 
pending  over  in  the  House,  we  did  get  in  the  amendment  of  the  rural 
housing,  the  beginning  of  it,  at  any  rate. 

Mr  Smith.  Yes.  I  understand  the  amendment  provides  for  the 
earmarking  of  $200,000,000  of  the  $800,000,000  proposed,  for  use  in 
rural  areas. 

Representative  counties  numbering  308  were  selected  by  State  com- 
mittees in  the  46  States  surveyed.  Almost  600,000  farm  homes,  repre- 
senting nearly  10  percent  of  the  farm  homes  of  the  Nation  were 
included  in  the  study.  At  the  time  of  the  study  15  percent  of  those 
homes  were  under  10  years  of  age,  while  almost  20  percent  were  over 
50  years  of  age. 

Nine  percent  had  indoor  toilets,  11  percent  had  bathtubs,  28  percent 
had  kitchen  sinks  with  drains,  and  9  percent  had  central  heating 
plants.  Fifty  percent  were  reported  as  in  poor  structural  condition, 
15   percent  needing  new   foundations,   between   15   and   20   percent 
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needing  new  roofs,  between  10  and  15  percent  needing  new  floors, 
about  10  percent  needing  extensive  repairs  and  replacement  of  exter- 
ior walls,  while  10  percent  were  estimated  as  beyond  repair  and  re- 
quiring replacement.  This  describes  in  a  rough  way  the  condition  of 
farm  houses  throughout  the  Nation  in  1934  and  can  be  used  as  a 
measure  of  the  employment  opportunities  that  would  be  provided  by 
I'epairing  and  replacing  farm  homes. 

In  comparing  rural  housing  from  State  to  State  an  index  of 
condition,  based  upon  condition  of  foundations,  exterior  walls,  roofs, 
chimneys,  doors  and  windows,  interior  walls  and  ceilings,  and  floors, 
and  an  index  of  degree  of  crowding,  based  on  the  number  of  persons 
per  room  were  used. 

By  examining  this  chart,  a  comparison  of  the  condition  of  houses 
and  of  overcrowding  can  be  made  by  States.  The  distance  above  th;i 
base  line  represents  the  condition  of  housing.  The  higher  the  dot  is 
located  the  better  the  condition  of  the  houses.  From  left  to  right  as 
we  proceed,  the  degree  of  overcrowding  increases. 

(The  chart  was  marked  "Exhibit  187"  and  appears  facing  this 
page.) 

Mr.  Smith.  The  interesting  thing  about  this  chart  is  the  relation- 
ship between  the  condition  of  housing  and  this  overcrowding.  The 
poorer  the  condition  of  the  house  the  greater  the  overcrowding.  That 
is,  the  houses  in  poorer  condition  have  to  take  care  of  more  people 
than  the  houses  in  better  condition. 

Senator  Thomas.  In  order  that  we  may  understand  this  simply, 
Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire  are  the  two  States  where  you 
have  the  best  condition  in  those  two  particulars.  How  would  you 
read  Mississippi  and  South  Carolina? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  would  read  those  States  as  States  in  which  the 
houses  are  in  the  poorest  condition  and  in  which  the  largest  number 
of  people  live  in  each  house. 

The  State  figure  conceals  a  lot  of  interesting  information.  The 
variation  within  each  State,  you  see,  shows  the  extremes  of  over- 
crowding and  of  poor  conditions  along  with  those  unusually  good, 
so  this  chart  does  not  contain  as  good  a  presentation  as  I  would  like 
to  make  of  that  problem  because,  at  worst,  the  State  averages  show 
].3  percent  per  room  in  the  States  where  overcrowding  is  the  greatest, 
but  within  each  of  these  States,  there  can  be  found  places  where  there 
may  be  five  or  six  persons  per  room.  Of  course,  that  does  not  show 
in  a  State  average. 

Senator  Thomas.  Have  you  got  a  model  standard  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  beg  pardon? 

Senator  Thomas.  Have  you  in  mind  a  model  standard,  what  would 
constitute  a  good  housing  condition  in  relation  to  these  two  factors? 

Mr.  Smith.  My  notion  of  an  adequate  housing  standard  as  to 
size  and  number  of  rooms  would  be  that  the  house  should  have  a 
number  of  sleeping  rooms  so  that  it  would  be  possible  for  the  parents 
to  sleep  in  one  room  and  to  segregate  the  sexes  among  the  children  in 
the  other  rooms,  which  would  indicate  usually  a  house  with  three 
sleeping  rooms.  In  certain  conditions,  where  it  might  be  difficult  to 
meet  such  a  standard,  it  might  be  that  two  bedrooms  would  be  ade- 
quate, provided  there  was  room  in  the  living  room  or  room  on  a 
porch  for  a  bed.  Then  I  would  say  that  the  rest  of  the  house  could 
be  thrown  together  either  as  one   combination  living  room-dining 
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room  and  kitchen  or  preferably,  the  rest  of  the  house  might  be  divided 
into  two  areas,  one  for  living,  the  other  for  the  kitchen,  with  space  in 
either  for  dining. 

Senator  Thomas.  Have  we  a  single  State  where  the  rural-housing 
situation  meets  that  certain  standard? 

Mr.  Smith.  Generally  in  the  South  and  in  many  other  sections 
of  States  all  over  the  country,  we  find  large  numbers  of  houses  that 
are  far  below  that  standard. 

Senator  Thomas.  You  know  of  no  State  where  it  is  above  that? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  do  not.  It  is  true  that  you  will  find  perhaps  indi- 
vidual counties  in  a  State  where  it  might  be  above  on  this  basis, 
that  there  may  be  some  old  houses  that  are  still  quite  good  and  are 
being  occupied  that  were  built  in  a  day  when  houses  were  made 
much  larger,  as  a  rule,  than  they  are  today  where  some  of  the  rooms 
in  a  house  are  not  even  being  used  by  farm  families. 

That  miglit  be  particularly  true  on  some  tenant-operated  farms 
which,  at  one  time,  may  have  been  operated  by  owners  and  the 
owners  may  have  had  rather  large  houses,  while  the  income  which 
the  tenants  are  getting  on  those  farms  may  be  so  inadequate  that 
they  are  not  even  using  all  of  the  rooms  that  they  have. 

Senator  Thomas.  Can  you  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  this  problem 
which  you  have  set  out  is  of  universal  concern  to  the  whole  country  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  In  my  opinion,  it  should  be  of  universal  concern  and, 
in  my  opinion,  work  of  this  kind  is  needed  in  every  State  of  the 
Union.  However,  generally  speaking,  it  is  less  needed  in  the  north- 
eastern part  of  the  country  and  the  need  is  the  greatest  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  country. 

Dr.  Taylor.  If  I  might  just  express  a  sort  of  standard  that  has 
been  used  a  great  many  times,  it  is  that  you  usually  have  a  house 
with  not  more  than  one  and  one-half  persons  per  bedroom.  That 
counts  small  children  and  all  but  that  you  have  a  house  with  one 
and  one-half  rooms  per  person.  That  is  a  pretty  good  housing  stand- 
ard. That  is,  where  you  have  a  six-room  house  for  a  four-member 
family.  It  is  not  a  better  house  than  the  middle-class  families  quite 
generally  have  in  the  city,  one  and  one-half  persons  per  bedroom. 

Mr.  Smith.  The  figures  which  I  have  presented  so  far  describe 
what  we  might  call  the  national  situation. 

Two  additional  charts  merely  amplify  a  bit  further  the  same  in- 
formation. The  first  one  shows  the  value  of  farm  dwellings  in  the 
Nation,  each  dot  representing  $1,000,000.  It  wnll  be  noticed  here 
that  the  houses  of  greatest  value  are  located  generally  in  the  North 
and  in  the  Northeast,  as  I  have  already  pointed  out. 

(The  chart  was  marked  "Exhibit  188"  and  appears  on  p.  742.) 

Mr.  Smith.  The  next  chart  shows  the  value  of  farm  dwellings 
per  farm.    Again  the  relationships  follow  through. 

(The  chart  was  marked  "Exhibit  189"  and  appears  on  p.  743.) 

RURAL  slum  conditions 

Mr.  Smith.  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  a  description  of  the 
national  situation  by  using  State  averages  is  quite  inadequate  in 
showing  the  need  for  improved  rural  housing.  In  some  areas,  the 
areas  of   rural   slums,   housing   conditions   are    very   much   worse. 
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While  rural  slums  are  common  in  some  sections  of  the  country, 
they  seem  not  to  have  attracted  as  much  attention  as  have  urban 
slums,  although  the  need  for  their  elimination  may  be  as  great,  or 
even  greater,  than  for  eliminating  the  slums  in  our  large  cities. 

A  survey  made  recently  by  one  of  the  agencies  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  throws  some  light  upon  housing  among  farm 
families  living  under  what  might  be  called  slum  conditions.  Data 
are  being  obtained  for  approximately  50  families  in  each  of  9  coun- 
ties. These  counties  were  in  the  7  States  of  Georgia,  Kentucky^ 
Virginia,  Missouri,  New  Mexico,  Washington,  and  Minnesota. 
While  the  data  are  as  yet  incomplete,  as  reports  have  been  made 
for  only  344  families,  certain  figures  stand  out. 

The  most  usual  source  of  water  was  a  spring  or  an  open  well. 
Only  6  percent  of  the  families  reported  a  well  or  spring  properly 
covered.  Only  2  percent  reported  kitchen  sinks,  and  less  than  1 
percent  had  pumps  in  their  kitchens.  Four  of  the  counties  reported 
that  from  25  to  68  percent  of  the  families  had  no  toilets  at  all,, 
either  indoor  or  outdoor  while  for  all  of  the  families  the  percentage 
Avithout  toilets  was  21. 

Mr.  Fowler.  Did  the  sample  that  was  investigated  constitute  the 
so-called  rural  slum  areas?  In  other  words,  did  this  particular  in- 
quiry go  out  and  directly  seek  out  areas  where  the  housing  was  rela- 
tively bad  or  are  the  figures  you  are  quoting  now  simply  reflective 
of  a  general  average  throughout  the  counties  selected? 

Mr.  Smith.  These  counties  were  selected  as  counties  in  which 
th  Farm  Security  Administration  was  having  difficulty  in  working 
with  low-income  families  because  their  incomes  and  opportunities, 
were  so  extremely  low,  their  housing  conditions  were  so  poor,  and 
their  other  opportunities  were  lacking  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
Farm  Security  Administration  wished  to  develop  new  methods  in 
working  with  such  families.  One  of  the  first  things  they  did  was 
to  make  a  rather  comprehensive  survey  of  about  50  families  in  each 
of  these  counties.  Now,  this  is  some  of  the  information  that  was 
developed  in  looking  into  the  condition  of  these  families. 

Only  15  percent  of  all  families  had  sanitary  outdoor  toilets.  In 
all  counties  a  large  percent  of  the  families  reported  roofs,  floors,, 
walls,  and  foundations  needing  repair.  Some  families  had  no  glass 
in  the  window  openings  while  in  six  of  the  counties  from  46  to  90 
percent  had  no  screens. 

While  the  figures  just  presented  describe  conditions  in  some  of 
the  worst  iTiral  areas,  the  need  for  improved  rural  housing  over 
wider  areas  also  has  been  pointed  out.  Since  this  need  coincides, 
to  quite  an  extent,  in  location  with  the  need  on  the  part  of  people 
living  on  farms  for  additional  employment,  it  seems  that  an  exten- 
sive rural  housing  program  would  make  a  real  contribution  in 
meeting  both  of  these  needs. 

Probably  a  part  of  the  job  could  be  accomplished  entirely  through 
private  initiative.  No  doubt  many  landlords,  through  the  use  of 
credit,  could  provide  better  homes  for  tenants  and  laborers.  Some 
owner-operators  could  repair  the  houses  which  they  occupy.  In 
both  instances  employment  opportunities  would  be  created  without 
Government  assistance.     On  the  other  hand,  Government  assistance„ 
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and  subsidy  would,  no  doubt,  be  required  for  a  part  of  the  task  if 
our  objective  is  that  all  American  families  should  be  housed  in  ac- 
cordance with  at  least  minimum  adequate  standards  of  decency. 

CONSIDERATIONS  INVOLVED  IN  DEVELOPING  PROGRAM 

Three  different  situations  with  respect  to  the  relation  of  housing 
and  land  are  involved.  In  some  cases  a  house  in  need  of  repair  or 
replacement  will  be  found  on  a  farm  with  sufficient  land  to  enable 
the  operator  to  make  a  living.  In  other  cases  the  land  resources 
will  be  so  poor  and  of  such  inadequate  size  as  to  make  it  impossible 
for  the  farm  to  support  a  decent  house.  In  such  cases  the  Govern- 
ment should  consider  complete  rehabilitation,  not  only  of  buildings 
but  of  families,  involving  adjustments  in  size  of  farms,  if  neces- 

EXHIBIT    189 


sary.  In  still  other  cases  the  occupant  of  a  farmhouse  may  require 
only  a  few  acres  for  subsistence  purposes  since  he  depends  upon 
part-time  work  off  the  farm  for  the  principal  part  of  his  cash 
income.  p      .^     • 

Where  the  head  of  the  inadequately  housed  farm  family  is  a  tenant, 
a  sharecropper,  or  a  farm  laborer,  arrangements  with  landlords  would 
have  to  assure  that  the  needy  family,  rather  than  the  landlord,  would 
receive  the  benefits  of  any  subsidy  which  might  be  involved.  Public- 
works  projects,  in  which  the  relation  of  the  house  to  the  farm  would 
be  recognized,  together  with  some  form  of  low-cost  credit  or  a  coni- 
bination  loan  and  grant  procedure,  might  be  useful  devices  in  admin- 
istering a  rural  housing  program. 

In  certain  situations  it  might  be  well  to  consider  public  purchase 
of  land  upon  which  houses  and  other  farm  buildings  might  be  re- 
paired or  new  ones  constructed  before  the  land  and  buildings  were 
sold  to  needy  farm  families  under  long-time-payment  plans.    In  other 
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situations  credit  only  might  suffice  to  bring  about  improvements  in 
liousing.  Actual  grants  for  a  portion  of  the  cost  might  be  appro- 
priate in  many  cases.  The  determination  of  the  portion  of  the  cost 
which  should 'be  borne  by  the  Government  in  the  case  of  destitute 
farm  families  would  be  an  important  consideration  in  administering 
the  program. 

Part  of  the  public  investment  involved  in  a  rural  housing  program 
would  be  self-liquidating  in  the  sense  of  actual  repayment  of  funds  to 
the  Government.  The  rest  of  the  investment  should  be  self-liquidat- 
ing in  the  sense  of  dividends  to  society  as  a  whole  in  terms  of  better 
health  of  farm  families,  lowered  relief  costs,  a  stoppage  of  waste  of 
unemployed  human  resources,  and  citizens  who  would  be  better  satis- 
fied with  democratic  institutions  during  a  period  when,  throughout 
the  entire  world,  democracy  has  been  challenged. 

Senator  Thomas.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Smith. 

COMPARISON  OF  WORK  OPPORTUNITIES 

Mr.  Fowler.  One  or  two  questions  in  connection  with  the  two  pro- 
grams. Do  you  think  that  the  rural  housing  type  of  program  carries 
the  feature  of  providing  employment  opportunities  for  unemployed 
farm  families  and  underemployed  farm  families  to  the  same  degree 
that  the  soil,  water,  and  conservation-works  programs  do? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  think  it  would  not  quite  to  the  same  degree.  Some  of 
the  work  involved  in  a  rural  housing  program  could  be  performed  by 
unskilled  laborers.  These  people  that  we  are  concerned  about  are  not 
skilled  carpenters.  However,  in  a  consei-vation  program,  a  very  much 
larger  proportion,  in  fact  nearly  all  of  the  work  could  be  performed 
by  these  farm  people  in  need  of  employment. 

"  I  would  like  to  point  out,  however,  that  I  believe  that  it  is  possible 
to  develop  methods  of  fabricating  houses  in  rural  areas  through 
which  a  larger  proportion  of  unskilled  labor  could  be  used  than 
customarily  is  used  in  house  construction.  In  any  event,  it  would 
take  some  skilled  mechanics  and  I  believe  that  more  of  the  total  work 
performed  on  a  house  could  be  performed  by  unskilled  mechanics  if 
precutting  and  prefabrication  at  central  points  within  counties  or 
areas  were  put  into  effect. 

Mr.  Fowler.  Well,  in  considering  the  somewhat  related  problem  of 
the  skilled  laborer  who  is  used  in  construction  work,  the  provision 
of  a  rather  extensive  rural  housing  program  regardless  of  the  extent 
to  which  specialized  labor  tasks  could  be  diverted  to  the  unskilled 
farm  resident  would  nevertheless  increase  the  employment  oppor- 
tunities of  the  skilled  carpenter  for  construction  work  in  the  small 
towns  and  nearby  urban  areas  from  which  they  would  probably  be 
drawn.  In  other  words,  the  result  of  this  program  would  be  in- 
creased employment  opportunities  for  them  regardless  of  the  amount 
of  work  that  might  be  diverted  in  this  program  to  the  resident  popu- 
lation. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  think  that  is  very  true. 

Mr.  Fowler.  Do  you  have  any  information  as  to  the  state  of  em- 
ployment of  carpenters  and  the  type  of  semiskilled  or  skilled  work- 
men Avho  will  be  used  in  the  rural  housing  program,  in; the  so-called 
rural  nonf arm-population  groups? 
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Mr.  Smith.  There  is  considerable  hoiise-buildino:  activity  fjoin^  on 
in  large  metropolitan  centers  and  some  of  the  smaller  cities  and  in 
smaller  towns  nearby  large  metropolitan  areas  but  there  appears  to 
be  quite  a  lag  in  any  kind  of  home  building  in  rural  areas  and  my 
opinion  would  be  that  there  are  a  great  many  carpenters  and  other 
building  construction  mechanics  who  are  unemployed  at  the  present 
time  in  farm  and  rural  areas  becanse  there  has  been  a  lag  in  bringing 
abont  improvement  in  housing  in  the  strictly  rural  areas  as  compared 
to  urban  areas. 

Mr.  Fowler.  If  we  reserve  an  exhibit  number  here,  I  wonder  if 
you  could  supply  us  with  a  short  statement  giving  as  exact  informa- 
tion as  you  can  secure  from  some  of  the  Works  Progress  Administra- 
tion research  reports  or  any  other  data  that  you  have  available  on  the 
state  of  unemployment  or  underemployment  among  skilled  and  semi- 
skilled workmen  in  the  rural  nonfarm-population  groups,  that  is  the 
towns  and  villages  under  2,500? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  will  be  very  glad  to  supply  it  if  it  can  be  obtained. 

(The  document  was  marked  "Exhibit  190"  and  is  printed  in  the 
appendix  on  p.  940.) 

Mr.  Fowler.  Now,  one  question  in  connection  with  the  conserva- 
tion-works program.  How  far  along  has  the  area  of  planning,  which 
is  the  necessary  base  for  such  a  program,  been  carried?  Are  we  up 
to  the  point  that  we  could  say  that  we  know  the  specific  projects 
which  should  be  undertaken  in  a  given  State  or  a  given  county  or 
would  a  considerable  degree  of  further  study  and  refinement  be  neces- 
.sary  in  order  to  embark  upon  a  program  of  specific  projects  of  the 
type  you  have  described? 

Mr.  Smith.  Well,  I  think  that  some  additional  study  and  planning 
would  be  needed.  However,  I  believe  that  such  studies  and  planning 
have  already  proceeded  to  the  point  where  it  would  be  possible  to 
begin  immediately.  Enough  is  known  about  enough  areas  for  a 
rather  large-scale  program  to  be  begun  at  once. 

Mr.  Fowler.  Are  you  acquainted  at  all  with  the  sentiment  for  this 
type  of  work  among  the  farm  owner-operators  who  would  be  con- 
cerned ? 

Mr.  Smith.  The  experience  that  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  has 
had  in  connection  with  its  demonstration  areas  would  show  that  a 
very  large  percentage  of  farmers  would  be  very  much  interested  if 
the  opportunity  presented  itself.  Rather  large  percentages  of  farm- 
ers in  all  of  these  areas  where  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  has  had 
C.  C.  C.  camps  available,  for  example,  have  been  interested  in  bring- 
ing about  these  conservation  measures  on  their  farms. 

Mr.  Fowler.  I  was  wondering  about  the  case  of  the  individual 
owner-operator  who  would  perhaps  have  a  section  of  land  on  his  farm 
and  maybe  the  farms  of  others  in  the  community  which  needed  con- 
servation work,  whether  he  has  come  to  feel  that  conservation  work 
on  his  own  land,  such  as  terracing  and  ditching  and  filling  and  what 
not  is  a  dollars  and  cents  proposition  in  the  long  run  or  whether  he 
still  views  it  in  terms  of  made  work? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  think  that  every  day  more  and  more  owner-operators 
are  recognizing  the  value  of  it  and  1:he  only  reason  that  more  of  them 
are  not  proceeding  with  such  work  is  that  they  do  not  know  just  how 
to  go  about  it  and  have  not  been  able  to  get  enough  help  and  guidance 
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in  what  they  should  do  on  their  farms.  I  think  owner-operators  are 
probably  much  more  concerned  about  conservation  of  their  soil  than 
are  tenants.  Many  tenants  are  at  such  low  income  that  they  are  con- 
cerned about  just  getting  along  from  day  to  day  and  a  person  who  is 
hungry  today  is  not  likely  to  be  conservation-minded  and  worrying 
very  much  about  tomorrow.  They  have  such  a  big  problem  in  taking 
care  of  themselves  today  and  from  day  to  day  that  they  have  not  con- 
cerned themselves  so  much  with  conservation  for  the  future.  About 
owner-operators  who  expect  to  retain  their  farms  and  possibly  pass 
them  along  to  their  children,  they  would  have  a  greater  interest  in 
conservation. 

Mr.  Fowler.  And  a  willingness  to  make  a  cash  outlay  or  at  least 
to  borrow  on  reasonable  credit  terms  if  such  an  opportunity  were 
provided  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  believe  that  many  of  them  would  be  very  willing  to 
do  so.  Of  course,  one  of  the  great  evils  in  our  tenancy  system  is 
that  a  tenant  farmer  does  not  know  this  year  whether  he  is  going 
to  be  on  the  same  farm  next  year  or  not.  Even  tenant  farmers  might 
take  more  interest  in  the  conservation  of  their  soil  resources  if  they 
had  some  assurance  they  would  stay  on  the  same  farm  long  enough 
to  get  some  of  the  benefits. 

Senator  Thomas.  Dr.  Smith  and  Dr.  Black  and  Dr.  Taylor,  I  want 
to  thank  you  all  for  today's  testimony.  There  are  a  number  of  things 
that  have  been  brought  out  today  that  are — may  I  put  it  this  way — 
even  new  to  us  who  have  been  facing  these  problems  for  a  great  num- 
ber of  months  and  we  appreciate  greatly  having  the  information. 
Dr.  Black  has  left  and  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  thank  him  face  to  face,  too. 

We  will  stand  in  recess  until  Monday  morning  at  10  o'clock. 

Whereupon,  at  12 :  30  p.  m.,  the  committee  recessed  until  10  a.  m., 
Monday,  May  27,  1940.) 
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MONDAY,   MAY   27,    1940 

United  States  Senate, 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee 

ON  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington^  D.  C. 
The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  recess,  at  10  a.  m.,  in  room 
357,  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Kobert  M.  La  Follette,  Jr.,  pre- 
siding. 

Present:  Senator  Robert  M.  La  Follette,  Jr.  (chairman),  and  Sena- 
tor Elbert  D.  Thomas. 

Also  present :  Henry  H.  Fowler,  chief  counsel. 

STATEMENT    OF    MILBURN    L.    WILSON,    DIRECTOR,    EXTENSION 
SERVICE,  UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OE  AGRICULTURE 

Senator  La  Follette.  Dr.  Wilson,  will  you  state  your  full  name  and 
position  for  the  purposes  of  the  record  ? 

Dr.  Wilson,  Milburn  L.  Wilson,  Director  of  the  Extension  Service 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Problems  of  Rural  Education 

Senator  La  Follette.  Will  you  please  proceed  in  your  own  way.  Dr. 
Wilson,  to  discuss  the  subject  of  rural  education  and  rural  industries? 

Dr.  Wilson.  In  approaching  this  problem,  it  seems  to  me  we  have 
to  keep  in  mind  all  the  time  the  two  groups,  the  migrants  themselves 
and  those  who  are  potentially  migrants.  In  the  sections  of  the 
country  in  which  there  are  the  potential  migrants,  unfortunately 
there  is  a  low  spot  in  the  general  educational  situation  and  a  consid- 
erable problem  in  equalizing  educational  opportunities  for  the  chil- 
dren of  low-income  families.  There  is  not  only  the  problem  of 
equalizing  the  opportunity  but  there  is  also,  it  seems  to  me,  the  problem 
of  adjusting  the  type  and  kind  of  education  that  is  available  to  these 
children  to  the  world  in  which  they  live  today  and  to  their  needs  as 
they  will  live  their  normal  lives  in  the  future. 

This  matter  of  equalizing  the  educational  opportunities  has  been 
given  a  great  deal  of  consideration  by  the  President's  Committee  on 
Education  and  by  educators  generally.  There  is,  I  think,  a  very 
wide  consensus  of  opinion  that  one  of  the  next  steps  in  educational 
policies  of  this  country  is  something  in  the  way  of  national  legisla- 
tion which  will  bring  about  such  equalization. 
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I  do  not  want  to  disciiss  that  in  detail  before  the  committee  at  the 
present  time  because  it  has  been  so  well  covered  in  discussions  and  in 
considerations  of  the  so-called  Harrison  bill,  but  that  whole  idea 
is  of  tremendous  significance,  and  in  talking  about  the  problems  of  the 
low-income  and  migrant  people,  I  think  that  we  are  apt  to  forget  the 
educational  side  because  we  are  so  concerned  with  the  economic  and 
the  immediate  welfare  side. 

This  low-educational  opportunity,  of  course,  will  show  up  as  a 
tremendous  deficiency  in  the  future  and  it  is  just  as  important  in  con- 
sidering the  problem  a,s  is  the  economic  side  itself.  I  should  like 
to  see  some  consideration  given  to  the  kind  of  education  which  would 
seem  to  meet  the  educational  needs  as  we  look  to  the  future.  I 
think  that  educators  in  this  field  now  lay  a  great  deal  of  emphasis 
upon  the  two  aspects  whereas  the  older  theory  of  education  laid  the 
emphasis  almost  wholly  upon  the  three  R's.  Now  educators,  in 
addition  to  the  three  R's.  lay  an  equal  degree  of  emphasis  upon 
the  kind  of  education  which  will  orient  that  child  or  that  per- 
son to  live  in  a  cooperative  society  and  in  a  cooperative  community, 
and  that  the  activities  within  the  school  are  such  that  they  develop 
the  qualities  in  the  individual  that  make  him  an  active  participating 
person  in  a  democratic  community. 

That  kind  of  democratic  attitude  and  that  kind  of  cooperative 
relationship  in  society,  I  think,  can  be  developed  through  the  demo- 
cratic school,  just  as  well  as  the  three  R's  can  be  developed,  or,  as 
well  as  the  schools  in  the  totalitarian  countries  have,  so  far  as  we 
have  been  able  to  observe  what  has  been  going  on.  had  their  effect  in 
producing  a  totalitarian  kind  of  society.  By  the  same  token,  I  think 
that  the  schools  can  be  of  tremendous  significance  in  producing  a  per- 
son who  has  the  democratic  ideas  and  who  normally  knows  how  to 
function  in  a  free  cooperative  kind  of  society. 

Senator  La  Follette.  In  other  words,  if  I  understand  you  cor- 
rectly, we  have  not  only  the  problem  of  the  lack  of  educational  oppor- 
tunities in  the  existing  school  system  but  there  is  likewise,  in  your 
judgment,  a  problem  in  the  type  of  education  which  is  available? 

Dr.  Wilson.  That  is  it  exactly. 

Senator  La  Follette.  And  it  is  pretty  generally  conceded,  is  it  not, 
Dr.  Wilson,  by  all  who  have  either  seen  or  studied  at  long  range  the 
Danish  achievements,  that  the  Danish  system  of  education  has  had  a 
very  major  and  important  part  in  the  development  of  their  rural 
life"? 

Dr.  Wilson.  It  probably  has  been  the  most  important  element  in 
producing  it.  Denmark's  democratic  cooperative  form  of  life  is 
largely  a  product  of  that  kind  of  education ;  and  that  kind  of  educa- 
tion has  combined,  then,  the  three  R's  with  this  factor  that  I  have  just 
described  plus  vocational  training  which  has  extended  to  teach  the 
arts  and  sciences  so  that  the  child  had  the  skill  to  live  and  work  and 
produce  in  this  democratic  type  of  society. 

Now,  coming  specifically  to  the  problem  of  the  migrants,  I  have 
had  the  feeling  that  probably  in  many  cases  their  educational  oppor- 
tunities were  just  about  as  nearly  nil  as  you  can  find  anywhere  in 
the  United  States  and,  while  I  hope  that  some  type  of  long-range 
program  can  be  developed  whereby  they  can  be  stabilized  and  their 
families  at  least  can  become  incorporated   in   stable   conununities. 
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nevertheless,  as  we  face  the  situation  exactly  as  it  is,  there  are  a  great 
many  of  these  families  that  are  migrants  and  they  are  on  the  move 
all  the  time.  Consequently,  those  children  just  pretty  nearly  have 
no  educational  opportunity  at  all. 

MOVABLE  MIGRANT  SCHOOL 

With  respect  to  that  particular  situation,  I  have  given  some  thought 
to  some  type  of  movable  migrant  school.  It  could  not  compare  with 
the  regular  school,  to  be  sure,  but  it  would  be  something  where  there 
isn't  anything  at  the  present  time.  Such  a  type  of  school  should,  in 
my  judgment,  be  partially  financed  by  the  Federal  Government  and 
partially  by  the  State  and  probably  partially  by  the  community.  I 
think  in  a  movable  school  of  this  kind,  in  a  State  like  California,  in 
warm  States,  you  could  use  a  special  kind  of  tent  equipment,  have 
trucks  that  would  transport  it  and,  as  I  have  thought  about  it,  a  staff 
of  three  or  four  teachers  could  staff  such  a  school  which  would  move, 
so  to  speak,  as  the  labor  moved  forward. 

It  would  have  to  have  a  kind  of  curriculum  that  would  be  adapted 
to  these  kind  of  children  which  would  be  different  than  the  formal 
or  less  formal  ones  in  the  schools.  It  could  have  some  adult  educa- 
tion work  given  in  the  evening,  but  it  would  be  primarily  given  to 
the  children  of  the  public-school  ace. 

I  should  like  to  see  something  of  that  tried  as  an  experiment  and, 
maybe,  tried  on  a  3-year  or  5-year  basis.  It  would  cost,  I  think,  with  a 
4-teacher  school  between  $600  and  $700  a  month  to  operate  it.  It 
could  be  located  where  there  would  be  a  sufficient  concentration  of 
children  of  school  age  to  take  care  of,  as  I  have  thought  of  it,  between 
100  and  200  children.  I  do  not  think  you  could  go  much  above  200 
children  per  unit. 

That,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  most  practical  way  of  approaching  this 
vacuum  that  seems  to  exist  at  the  present  time  and  if  such  a  scheme 
were  tried,  my  thought  would  be  that  it  would  be  of  a  purely  local 
and  temporary  character  and  that  it  should  be  tried  first  on  an  experi- 
mental basis.  However,  there  is  an  obligation  of  society  to  the  chil- 
dren of  these  migrant  people  where  there  is  practically  nothing  in  the 
way  of  education  now. 

Mr.  Fowler.  Is  the  idea  of  mobility  simply  to  take  advantage  of 
the  economies  that  might  be  possible  according  to  the  shifting  labor 
population  in  given  areas? 

Dr.  Wilson.  That  is  it. 

Mr.  Fowler.  The  feature  of  mobility  is  coincident  with  this  kind 
of  migrant  work? 

Dr.  Wilson.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Fowler.  Wliat  you  are  thinking  of  in  such  an  alternative  to 
such  a  system  would  be  that  the  local  educational  facilities  in  these 
various  areas  is  subject  to  considerable  strain  for  such  periods  during 
the  year  when  there  is  the  harvest  season  or  some  particular  labor 
season  which  calls  for  a  rather  explosive  type  of  infiltration  exit? 

Dr.  Wilson.  That  is  it.  I  think  in  most  of  the  communities,  the 
school-building  capacity  is  taxed  at  the  present  time.  Now  then,  the 
migrants  come  in  tO'  harvest  the  crop  or  whatever  it  is,  and,  say,  350 
children  come  in  who  should  be  in  school.    As  it  works  at  the  i^resent 
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time,  there  isn't  anything;  and  my  thought  was  that  this  might  be 
developed  in  connection  with  this  situation. 

Mr.  Fowler.  This  type  of  school  would  be  particularly  pointed  to 
the  agricultural  areas  which  are  annually  subject  to  considerable 
migration  ? 

Dr.  Wilson.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Fowler.  You  aren't  suggesting  that  they  be  adapted  to  take 
care  of  permanent  movements  in  population? 

Dr.  Wilson.  No. 

FOLK    SCHOOL   FOR    MIGRANT    YOUTH 

Now,  these  children  with  these  very,  very  low  educational  opportu- 
nities that  they  have  at  the  present  time,  it  seems  to  me,  should  be  given 
the  advantage  of  something  which  might  be  comparable  to  the  high 
school  in  the  normal,  settled,  kind  of  community.  The  suggestion 
that  I  would  make  in  that  connection  would  be  that  in  the  sections 
of  the  country  where  there  are  the  migrants  and  where  it  seems  as 
though  there  would  be  migrants  until  some  plan  of  stabilization  were 
worked  out,  there  be  some  kind  of  folk  school  developed  primarily 
for  the  youth  of  this  migrant-labor  group. 

The  children  who  would  attend  this  type  of  folk  school,  I  think, 
sliould  attend  it  from  6  months  to  a  year.  The  folk  school  should  be 
designed  somewhat  on  the  Danish  idea.  1  mean  by  that,  it  shonld 
teach  the  three  R's  as  well  as  what  is  sometimes  called  in  the  Danish 
school,  'liow  to  live,"  this  practical  jn-oblem  of  how  to  live  and  how 
to  live  in  what  I  call  a  democratic  cooperative  society,  and  also  some  of 
the  vocational  skills.  In  this  particular  case,  I  think  that  the  emphasis 
ought  to  be  on  agricultural  akills  but  not  wholly  so  because  there  will 
be  a  normal  percentage  of  the  kind  of  youth  who  might  attend  these 
•scliools  that  you  would  normally  expect  to  flow  out  of  agriculture. 

A  system  of  folk  schools  of  that  kind,  it  seems  to  me,  might  well  be 
considered  as  a  vei';v'  necessary  kind  of  an  institution  for  this  kind  of 
-agricultural  organization  that  has  this  migrant  labor  class  in  it  and 
I  should  like  to  see  something  done  in  an  experimental  way  with 
that  kind  of  school  right  away.  I  do  not  think  that  those  kinds  of 
schools  would  be  very  expensive  to  organize  and  equip  and  I  think  that 
they  would  be  productive  of  tremendous  value  and  have  a  tendency  not 
to  completely  equalize,  by  any  means,  but  a  tendency  to  equalize  the 
educational  opportunity 'between  these  people  and  the  other  people. 

EQUALIZING   EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITIES 

Now,  switching  over  to  the  low-income  people  in  the  country  as  a 
whole,  where  they  are  more  or  less  stabilized  but  where  the  income  is 
rather  low,  and,  again  without  going  into  the  detail  or  attempting  to 
cover  the  ground  which  was  covered  by  the  President's  Committee  on 
Education  of  which  Dr.  Floyd  Reeves  was  chairman,  I  just  make  this 
observation  that  all  of  these  studies  just  brought  out  the  distressing 
lack  of  educational  opportunities  and  this  very  great  need  of  equaliz- 
ing them  in  some  way.  In  correcting  and  equalizing  them,  I  sliould 
like  to  see  the  rural  school,  the  typical  rural  school  here  to  be  a  rural 
school  which  did  a  great  deal  more  than  the  rural  schools  can  do  at  the 
present  time  towai-d  this  thing  of  teaching  and  adjusting  the  child 
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to  live  in  this  kind  of  a  community.  Likewise,  this  problem  of  the 
education  that  corresponds  with  the  high  school  isi  subject  to  a  good 
deal  of  debate  among  educators,  one  group  feeling  that  the  present 
type  of  high  school  with  the  Smith-Hughes  vocational  activities  that 
are  in  it  have  a  tendency  to  apply  the  folk-school  idea,  so  to  speak,  to 
our  conditions. 

There  is  the  other  group  of  people  that  really  have,  I  think,  a  good 
deal  the  feeling  that  a  rural  high  school  in  many  cases  has  a  tendency 
to  bring  the  city  idea  of  education  to  the  country  but,  after  all,  it 
isn't  a  school  which  fits  into  the  rural  community  nearly  as  well  as 
it  should.  I  am  not  at  all  criticizing  the  vocational  work  which 
is  being  done.  I  think  it  is  splendid  and  I  think  the  vocational 
work  is  in  the  direction  I  have  outlined.  I  think,  nevertheless,  a 
great  deal  can  be  done  and  will  be  clone  when  we  have  something 
like  the  Harrison  bill  or  some  type  of  legislation  here  which  tends 
to  equalize  educational  opportunities  to  move  rural  education  to  that 
that  direction. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Wouldn't  you  have,  Dr.  Wilson,  such  a  wide 
variance  in  the  so-called  rudimentary  educational  attaimnents,  so  to 
speak,  of  this  group  that  they  could  not  very  well  fit  into  even  the  best 
developed  type  of  rural  high  school  that  we  have  now  ?  Wouldn't  you 
have  to  design  the  school,  at  least  until  their  opportunities  for  rudi- 
mentary education  had  been  built  up,  that  would  accommodate  itself 
to  this  group  rather  than  trying  to  make  this  group  fit  into  the  type 
of  school  which  we  have  now  where  it  is  presumed  that  those  in  attend- 
ance have  had  the  advantage  of  primary  education  ? 

Dr.  Wilson.  Well,  you  are  thinking.  Senator  La  Follette,  of  the 
migrants  now? 

Senator  La  Follette.  Yes. 

Dr.  Wilson.  Yes.  What  I  have  just  said  I  intended  to  apply  to  the 
potential  migrants,  the  people  in  the  poorer  areas  that  have  moved 
and  are  apt  to  become  the  migrants ;  when  you  take  the  realistic  view  of 
the  migrants  themselves,  I  think  you  have  to  have  something  like  the 
idea  of  the  folk  schools  that  I  have  described,  and  I  described  that  as 
meeting  this  temporary  situation  that  I  have  just  spoken  of  for  chil- 
dren who  have  not  had  this  formal  education  in  the  grades. 

PROGRAMS    benefiting    LOW-INCOME    GROUPS 

I  think,  too,  the  agricultural  extension  work  can  render  a  consid- 
erable service  to  the  migrants,  both  in  the  boys'  and  girls'  club  work 
and  more  particularly  in  the  home-demonstration  work.  The  boys' 
and  girls'  club  work,  of  course,  fits  in  much  better  with  the  child  that 
is  stabilized  and  lives  on  a  farm  and  can  carry  through  a  project  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  project,  but  some  experiments  have 
been  carried  on  in  both  Florida  and  California  with  tlie  boys'  and 
girls'  4-H  Club  people  which  seem  to  be  developing  a  kind  of  tech- 
nique of  carrying  on  that  kind  of  work  with  the  children  of  migrants. 
Those  experiments  have  not  gone  very  far,  but  they  have  gone  far 
enough  to  indicate  to  us  that  if  we  recognize  that  there  are  children 
of  this  type,  then  there  is  something  that  we  can  do  for  them  in  the 
4r-JI  Club  work  and  the  4-H  Club  activity. 

Likewise,  there  is  a  good  deal  that  the  home-demonstration  work  can 
do  for  them.    At  the  present  time  they  are  working  principally  with 
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the  Farm  Security  agents,  but  I  think  that  the  whole  Extension  Serv- 
ice must  recognize  that  there  is  a  problem  here  and  that  the  Extension 
Service  must  adjust  itself  as  well  as  it  can  to  do  something  for  that 
group  of  people  because  the  objective  of  the  Extension  Service  is  to 
reach  all  of  the  rural  people. 

Mr.  Fowler.  Dr.  Wilson,  would  you  care  to  comment  in  that  con- 
nection on  the  separate  problem,  if  a  separate  problem  does  arrive,  in 
administering  the  liome-demonstration  work  in  areas  where  there  are 
substantial  racial  groupings? 

Dr.  Wilson.  There  is  a  kind  of  dual  system  of  extension,  and  there 
are  about  600  Negro  extension  workers  in  the  United  States.  I  do  not 
remember  exactly  the  proportion,  but  my  guess  would  be  that  one- 
third  of  these  w^ere  women  and  two-thirds  were  men,  and  the  home- 
economic  work  is  very  largely  carried  on  through  clubs  of  women, 
women's  home-demonstration  and  home-improvement  clubs,  which  are 
small  groups  of  Avomen  ranging  from  15  to  25,  a  kind  of  study  group. 
They  elect  their  leaders  and  that  form  of  their  organization  is  car- 
ried on  both  by  the  Negro  home-demonstration  agent  and  by  the  white 
home-demonstration  agent.  The  work  is  attempted  to  be  made  to  fit 
in  with  the  needs  of  the  two  groups,  of  course,  with  a  great  deal  of 
emphasis  upon  life  at  home,  upon  self-sufficiency  and  health  and 
so  on. 

Does  that  cover  the  question? 

Mr.  Fowler.  Yes. 

ROLE   or   COLLEGES    IN   EDUCATIONAL    PROGRAM 

Dr.  Wilson.  Now,  turning  from  the  educational  statement,  I  might 
also  add  to  the  educational  statement  that  I  feel  that  the  colleges  of 
agriculture  have  a  great  interest  in  and  considerable  responsibility  for 
this  educational  program  with  both  the  migrants  and  the  potential 
migrants  and  that  the  organization  of  the  programs  of  work  of  the 
Extension  Service  are,  I  believe,  in  process  of  quite  generally  recog- 
nizing this  group  of  j^eople. 

Mr.  Fowler.  In  other  words,  I  take  it  there  must  be  a  considerable 
shift  in  the  program  analysis  or  formulation  from  w^hat  we  might  gen- 
erally call  agricultural  economics  to  rural  sociology;  that  is  a  rough 
way  of  putting  it. 

Dr.  Wilson.  Yes;  that  is  right.  The  county  land-use  planning 
activity,  which  is  a  little  broader  than  just  the  land  itself,  is  really  the 
problem  of  the  people  in  relation  to  the  land.  In  many  cases  the 
land-use  planning  project  is  getting  into  this  problem,  and  it  is  get- 
ting a  good  deal  of  discussion  by  the  people  within  the  county  who 
are  interested  in  their  oavu  problems  and  are  trying  to  do  something 
about  our  problems.  That  is  a  very  democratic  approach  to  planning, 
and  I  think  we  are  progressing  far  enough  to  demonstrate  and  prove 
we  can  have  a  very  effective  agricultural  planning  and  a  democratic 
kind  of  planning  "based  upon  the  democratic  processes  where  the 
farmers  and  the  people,  the  scientists,  the  experts,  and  the  Govern- 
ment can  all  work  together. 

Mr.  Fowler.  Is  there  any  way  in  that  process  of  taking  into  account 
the  views  and  feelings  of  the  farm-laborer  group  or  the  sharecropper 
group  without  creating  prejudice  and  conflict  between  the  so-called 
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owner-operator  group  and  the  farm-laborer  group  ?     Is  there  anj^  way 
of  adjusting  that  county-planning  process? 

Dr.  Wilson.  Yes;  I  am  very  hopeful  that  there  is.  I  think  that 
this  county-planning  process  is  just  an  incipient  thing.  It  is  just 
getting  started,  but  I  think  if  it  can  be  actuated  with  a  true  democratic 
spirit,  a  spirit  of  tolerance  and  a  spirit  of  "what  we  can  do,  we  are 
here;  we  face  the  problems  in  our  county  realistically;  now  what  can 
we  do  about  it^',  then  these  problems  of  the  laborer  and  the  share- 
cropper and  so  on  can  be  fairly  and  intelligently  thought  about  and 
discussed  in  the  community.  I  think  that  we  have  a  good  way  to 
go,  and  I  think  that  the  people  who  are  concerned  with  county 
planning  are  conscious  of  that;  it  is  a  very  hopeful  sign,  and  I  am 
hopeful  we  can  make  a  great  deal  of  progress  in  that  direction. 

RURAL  INDUSTRIES 

I  should  like  to  say  something  about  the  possibilities  of  rural  indus- 
tries and  of  stabilizing  part  of  the  migrant  laborers  on  what  I  shall 
call  "subsistence  homesteads"  or  small  self-sufficing  farms.  In  the 
statement  that  I  am  leaving  with  the  committee  I  have  developed  that 
idea  more  fully  than  I  think  it  would  be  necessary  in  speaking  orally. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Your  statement  will  be  incorporated  in  full 
in  the  record.^ 

Dr.  Wilson.  Thank  you. 

I  think  that  it  would  he  possible  in  a  great  many  of  the  communi- 
ties that  now  have  migrant  laborers  to  have  small  lots  of  land  rang- 
ing from  1  acre  to,  let's  say,  4  acres,  depending  on  their  location, 
where  these  families  could  live  and  have  more  or  less  a  normal  kind 
of  community  life.  The  allotment  of  land  would  be  large  enough 
so  that  they  could  raise  quite  a  percentage  of  their  food  needs,  not  all 
of  them  by  any  means.  They  could  have  a  good  garden ;  they  could 
keep  some  poultry;  they  could  have  the  kind  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
which  were  natural  in  that  section  of  the  country;  and  in  many 
sections  of  the  country  the  allotments  of  land  could  be  large  enough 
to  keep  a  cow^,  because  a  cow  can  contribute  tremendously  toward  the 
family  living. 

If  there  were  such  communities  planned  and  the  labor  which  is  re- 
quired here  in  the  fruits  or  vegetables  or  whatever  it  might  be  could 
have  that  kind  of  a  permanent  home  for  their  family,  then  I  think 
that  the  men  themselves  could  move  several  hundred  miles  in  each 
direction  from  these  centers  as  the  work  varies;  with  the  cash  income 
that  they  would  get  from  their  labor  and  with  the  subsistence  that 
their  family  would  be  able  to  produce  on  this  subsistence  unit,  they 
would  have,  first  of  all,  stability,  and  they  would  have  a  much  higher 
standard  of  living  than  they  have  at  the  present  time. 

The  Farm  Security  has  done  a  good  deal  of  experimental  w^ork  of 
that  type  and,  in  my  judgment,  this  work  has  shown  two  or  three 
things.  First  of  all,  it  has  shown  that  that  kind  of  housing  for  low- 
income  people  has  to  be  subsidized  in  some  way  if  the  housing  is  to  be 
up  to  what  might  be  called  a  minimum  standard.  I  do  not  see  how 
you  can  get  away  from  that,  and  the  experience  has  shown  that.  It 
has  also  shown  that  where  these  people  had  the  opportunity  and  the 

1  See  pp.  757-769. 
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educational  direction  and  guidance  they  adjusted  themselves  to  this 
form  of  community  life.  It  takes  some  education  and  direction  and 
guidance  but  they  adjusted  themselves  to  this  pattern  of  community 
life ;  and  if  they  had  the  income,  if  they  could  get  enough  work  to  get 
the  income,  they  kept  up  their  payments.  If  they  did  not  have  the 
income,  they  could  not,  of  course,  keep  up  the  payments;  but  this  form 
of  activity  has  to  be  something  predicated  upon  some  outside  cash 
employment,  and  they  will  be  able  to  keep  up  the  payments. 

The"  experience  of  the  Farm  Security  Administration  has  gone  far 
enougli  in  this  direction,  I  think,  so  that  we  know  how  to  organize 
such  communities  and  how  such  communities  can  be  set  up  on  a  basis 
that  is  as  economically  sound  as  possible  under  economic  conditions  at 
the  present  time.  Only  part-time  industrial  employment  is  needed 
for  those  communities, 'and  if  we  are  to  look  forward  here  to  doing 
very  much  with  the  problem  of  potentially  migrant  peoples,  those  are 
the  peoples  who  live  in  the  difficult  areas  as  well  as  migrants  them- 
selves, then  I  think  we  have  to  look  forward  to  some  kind  of  a  national 
way  for  developing  more  industry  so  that  that  industry  can  develop 
in  relation  to  agriculture  and  in  relation  to  this  subsistence  pattern 
of  life. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  INDUSTRIES  IN  RURAL  AREAS 

The  war  in  Europe,  showing  what  it  shows  with  reference  to  the 
airplane  and  aerial  warfare,  may  make  the  great  city  as  obsolete  from 
the  standpoint  of  military  operations  as  many  of  the  weapons  of  war- 
fare have  become  obsolete  at  the  present  time.  I  think  that  there  are 
a  great  many  social  arguments  which  are  pretty  valid  social  argu- 
ments that  can  be  made  for  people  living  in  a  community  that  is  smaller 
than  the  gi^eat  city  and  living  in  a  community  in  which  the  good  ele- 
ments of  the  agricultural  form  of  life  can  be  combined  with  modern 
science  and  industry.  Such  type  of  agricultural  industrial  community, 
therefore,  would  involve  a  considerable  decentralization  of  industry. 
It  would  make  use  of  the  growing  electrical  power  that  is  available 
in  the  country,  and  it  would  have  a  tendency  to  adjust  the  possibilities 
of  human  life  to  the  age  of  technology  and  electricity  and  yet  preserve 
those  democratic  qualities  of  life  that  seem  to  me  to  be  very  closely 
related  to  the  soil. 

The  Farm  Security  experience,  with  the  subsistence  homestead  com- 
munities which  are  experimental  in  a  way,  I  think,  has  demonstrated 
that  people  will  take  advantage  of  that  way  of  living  and  that  they 
can  have  a  very  fine  and  a  very  high  and  a  very  democratic  way  of 
living  in  that  kind  of  a  community.  It  all  works  well  if  there  is  the 
reasonable  industrial  opportunity. 

I  should,  therefore,  like  to  see  in  any  consideration  about  permanent 
iiousing  of  people,  that  the  rural-urban  industrial  community  be  given 
its  share  of  consideration.  In  the  development  of  industry,  so  far  as 
it  is  practical  for  Government  policies  to  do  so,  these  i3olicies  should 
give  to  the  rural-industrial  type  of  community  as  much  consideration 
as  is  given  to  expanding  the  large  industrial  cities. 

There  are  certain  types  of  industry  that  can  be  carried  on  in  the 
small  community,  I  believe,  more  efficiently  and,  I  believe,  more  ef- 
fectively than  they  can  in  the  larger  communities  and  when  you  talk 
about  decentralizing  industry,  you  do  not  mean  taking  the  heavy 
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manufacturing  out  of  the  big-  factory  but  there  are  things  that  can  be 
made  in  the  small  connnunity  or  rural  community  that  can  be  taken  to 
the  large  factory  for  its  assembly.  Some  industrial  concerns,  I  think, 
are  experimenting  with  that  idea  at  the  present  time  and  where  it  has 
had  its  chance,  it  has  worked  out  pretty  well. 

AIRCKAFT  INDUSTRY 

I  have  submitted  in  my  statement  some  charts  ^  with  reference  to 
some  recent  studies  that  have  been  made  by  Mr.  Kube,  of  the  Census 
Bureau,  and  Dr.  Danhof,  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 
This  is  with  reference  to  the  aircraft  industry  and  these  maps  show  the 
workers  in  the  aircraft  industry  in  1929  and  in  1937. 

This  shows  the  distribution  of  the  industry  in  1929  with  the  heavy 
points  of  concentration  here  and  here  and  here  and  over  on  the  Pacific 
coast  [indicating]  with  considerable  industries  scattered  in  the 
interior. 

This  map  shows  the  distribution  in  1937  and  you  see  by  the  com- 
parison how  much  it  has  concentrated  and  how  the  black  spots  have 
gone  to  both  of  the  coasts  with  a  considerable  amount  in  the  interior 
but  that  concentrating  rather  than  being  dispersed,  I  am  told,  is 
partially  due  to  the  manner  in  which  the  contracts  were  made  with 
the  airplane  industry. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  this  is  an  industry  which  is  apt  to  be  rapidly 
expanded  and  that  some  thought  and  attention  might  be  given  to 
organizing  this  new  expanded  industry  so  that  it  would  have  a  tend- 
ency to  decentralize  and  at  least  part  of  the  requirement  of  the  in- 
dustry could  be  made  in  small  plants  which  could  be  scattered  in  the 
interior  of  the  country  wherever  those  kinds  of  plants  can  be  located 
and  where  there  are  the  migrants  or  the  potential  migrants.  They 
become  what  I  believe  to  be  a  powerful  corrective  element  in  the 
situation  and  they  can  be  organized  so  as  to  take  advantage  of  this 
decentralized  pattern  of  life  of  combining  agriculture  and  industry. 

Mr.  Fow^LEK.  The  location  of  expansions  or  new  plants  in  those 
poor  agricultural  areas  would  necessarily  call  for  vocational  guidance 
programs,  I  take  it,  to  develop  the  skill? 

Dr.  Wilson.  Very  greatly  so. 

CHEMICAL  INDUSTRY 

Here  is  another  set  of  charts  ^  which  shows  practically  the  same 
thing  with  the  chemical  industries.  This  is  the  location  of  the  wage 
earners  in  the  chemical  industry  in  1929  and  the  same  for  1937,  showing 
the  same  type  of  thing.  This  expansion  of  part-time  agriculture  and 
part-time  industry,  you  see,  that  is  getting  the  two  together,  I  think 
looking  to  the  future,  is  one  of  the  most  important  elements  in  this 
whole  problem  of  low-income  people  and  it  is  such  an  important 
element  that  I  should  like  to  see  it  given  more  thought  and  more  public 
attention  than  it  has  received  up  to  the  present  time. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  studying  it  somewhat  from  the 
agricultural  angle  and  from  the  angle  of  agricultural  people,  but  there 

1  These  charts  are  held  in  committee  files. 
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is  a  great  deal  of  thinking  and  a  great  deal  that  could  be  pulled  in  from 
the  Nation  as  a  whole.  I  think  it  is  so  important  that  I  should  like 
to  see  a  special  congressional  inquiry  of  the  possibilities  of  rural  indus- 
trial industry  in  our  national  life.  I  should  like  to  see  a  congressional 
inquiry  made  into  the  whole  matter,  just  the  same  as  you  are  making 
this  inquiry  into  the  problem  of  the  migrants  and  the  low-income 
people. 

I  think,  Senator  La  Follette,  that  is  all,  if  you  have  no  further 
questions. 

Mr.  Fowler.  In  your  statement,  Dr.  Wilson,  did  you  cover  or  make 
any  connnent  on  the  types  of  resettlement  that  seemed  to  be  fairly  well 
proved  from  the  standpoint  of  economy  and  efficiency  where  there  is 
extensive  public  assistance  ? 

Dr.  Wilson.  You  mean  the  types  of  resettlement  in  rural  industrial 
communities  or  in  general  ? 

Mr.  Fowler.  In  rural  industrial  communities.  Let  me  make  my 
question  more  specific.  You  spoke,  for  example,  of  the  possibilities 
of  improving  the  housing  and  real  income  status  of  the  part-time 
seasonal  agricultural  worker  by  providing  a  house  and  an  acre  or 
several  acres  of  land  which  would  be  the  base  of  these  operations, 
where  the  family  would  stay.  Did  you,  in  your  statement,  make  any 
comment  on  whether  or  not  that  should  be  carried  on  on  an  individual 
basis  or  whether  the  economies  of  a  community  settlement  were  proved 
enough  to  justify  a  proceeding  along  that  line  also  ? 

Dr.  Wilson.  "I  think  that  should  be  carried  on  on  both  the  com- 
munity basis  and  on  the  individual  basis.  I  think  where  new  indus- 
tries are  set  up,  definite  opportunities  of  employment  can  be  given 
and  that  it  will  work  very  well  on  a  community  basis,  and  that  a  whole 
new  community — new  housing,  so  to  speak — can  bo  developed  on  this 
pattern  that  will  be  sounder  than  the  industrial  housing  that  Ave  fre- 
quently have  where  a  new  community  is  set  up  and  it  is  just  the  regular 
kind  of  company  town  or  the  regular  kind  of  housing. 

Then,  there  is  a  very  definite  tendency  now  in  the  smaller  towns  and 
villages  for  people  to  go  out  on  the  highways  and  get  a  small  tract  of 
land,  varying  from  1  to  5  or  6  acres,  and  really  build  a  subsistence 
homestead  on  that  tract  of  land.  That  is  the  individual  approach, 
and  that  is  the  approach  which  comes  in  communities  where  there  is 
employment  at  the  present  time  and  where  workers  in  those  industries 
want  to  get  out  and  live  this  way. 

Mr.  Fowler.  That  is  termed  "part-time  farming,"  is  it  not? 

Dr.  Wilson.  Yes ;  that  is  part-time  farming.  Now,  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  that,  but  there  is  a  great  demand  at  the  present  time  for  some 
type  of  public  finance  that  will  finance  that  kind  of  housing  in  contrast 
with  the  kind  of  city  housing  which  is  much  more  easily  financed.  The 
difficulty  with  fiiumcing  this  kind  of  housing  is  that  it  lies  in  between. 
It  isn't  commercial  farming,  it  isn't  farm  housing,  and  it  isn't  city 
housing.  I  am  hopeful  that  ways  can  be  worked  out  whereby  the 
present  governmental  agencies  for  financing  housing  can  be  of  greater 
assistance  than  they  have  been  in  the  past  in  financing  that  kind  of 
rural  industrial  housing. 

Mr,  Fowler.  Has  it  been  your  experience  and  observation  that  there 
are  substantial  economies  to  be  achieved  in  resettlement  projects  set  up 
on  a  block  basis  rather  than  an  individual  basis  where  there  can  be 
common  sewage  and  community  facilities? 
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Dr.  Wilson,  In  general,  yes.  That  varies  a  good  deal  as  to  whether 
it' is  a  little  farm  or  a  kind  of  a  suburb.  On  the  one  hand,  there  are 
the  economies  in  community  services,  the  streets  and  the  sewage  and 
the  water  supply,  and  so  on.  On  the  other  hand,  where  a  sufficient 
number  are  to  be  built,  I  think  that  they  can  be  built  on  that  com- 
munity pattern  and  should  be  built  upon  that  planned  community 
pattern.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  a  great  many  of  these  little 
individual  ones  that  I  speak  of  that  are  pretty  normal  developments 
mto  communities  as  we  have  them  at  the  present  time.  That  means 
there  should  be  planning  at  the  periphery  in  the  cities  or  centers  where 
this  takes  place  and  this  type  of  farming  or  subsistence  homesteads 
should  take  part  in  this  periphery.  Many  can  be  built  at  small  ex- 
pense especially  if  the  electricity  is  available  and  the  wells  do  not 
have  to  be  too  deep.  You  can  have  an  electric  pump  perhaps  not 
quite  as  cheap  as  you  can  lay  the  water  main  but  it  isn't  particularly 
expensive. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Thank  you  very  much,  Dr.  Wilson. 

COMPLETE  STATEMENT  OE  MILBURN  L.  WILSON 

RURAL  EDUCATION  AND  RURAL  INDUSTRIES 

I  appreciate  the  invitation  of  your  committee  to  appear  as  a  witness 
in  a  series  of  hearings  on  the  national  problems  relating  to  migrant 
farm  families  and  other  low  farm-income  groups  particularly  in  con- 
nection with  the  education  of  the  young  people  involved. 

Your  committee  has  been  given  from  a  number  of  authoritative 
sources  a  vivid  portrayal  of  the  farm-labor  problem  in  this  country 
today.  However,  in  connection  with  the  young  people  of  migrant 
families  and  those  of  the  very  low-income  group  of  tenants  who  move 
annually  and  who  may  become  migrants,  there  are  several  problems 
to  which  I  would  like  to  call  your  attention.  Because  of  staying  only 
a  relatively  short  period  of  time  in  any  one  place,  it  is  difficult  at  the 
present  time  for  these  young  people  to  secure  adequate  educational 
facilities.  Moreover,  even  if  they  were  able  to  attend  school  regularly, 
often  their  clothing  is  too  meager  for  school  attendance;  and,  due  to 
poor  and  insufficient  food  their  vitality  is  often  too  low  to  take  advan- 
tage of  any  opportunities  thus  afforded.  In  several  States  large  num- 
bers of  boys  and  girls  work  with  their  parents  in  harvesting  short- 
season  crops.  The  parents  bargain  for  the  services  of  these  children 
with  the  foreman  in  charge  of  hii'ing  workers  for  the  harvesting  of 
such  short-season  crops.  Because  of  the  long  hours  of  tedious  work 
on  the  part  of  children  so  employed,  it  is  believed  likely  that  they 
may  be  often  overtaxed  both  physically  and  emotionally. 

PROGRAMS   BENEFITENG   LOW-INCOME   GROUPS 

Today,  the  Agricultural  Extension  Service  is  one  of  the  main  agen- 
cies in  the  agricultural  educational  field  in  reaching  both  children  and 
adults  of  all  economic  levels  including  those  of  migrant  farm  families. 
An  increasing  number  of  such  young  people  are  being  helped  through 
the  work  of  the  ^H  Clubs.  In  some  areas,  such  as  in  the  strawberry 
sections  of  Florida,  boys  and  girls  are  given  credit  in  their  4-H  Club 
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work  for  what  they  do  in  earning  money  during  these  short  intensive- 
crop  seasons  together  with  such  constructive  guidance  by  the  counfy 
extension  agents  as  is  possible.  In  this  way,  these  young  people  are 
enabled  to  contact  other  young  people,  to  receive  guidance  in  using 
wisely  at  least  some  of  the  money  which  they  have  earned,  and  to 
gain  the  many  cultural  benefits  that  are  possible  through  participa- 
tion in  the  4-H  Club  program. 

The  children  of  migrant  farm  families,  where  it  is  possible  to  con- 
tact them,  in  California,  Georgia,  Arizona,  or  in  other  States,  are 
invited  to  join  a  4-H  Club  in  the  community  and  to  carry  on  a  worth- 
while piece  of  work  that  will  meet  some  real  need  or  interest.  Any 
4-H  Club  work  undertaken  is  of  a  voluntary  nature  and  conducted  in 
a  democratic  way.  There  is  no  class  distinction  from  the  standpoint 
of  economic  levels.  Much  help  is  given  the  mothers  of  these  young 
people,  particularly  in  the  construction  and  repair  of  clothing  and  in 
the  preparation  of  food,  that  will  meet  their  dietary  needs. 

In  all  States  '^H  Club  work  is  available  to  the  young  people  of 
migrant  families,  sharecroppers,  and  other  low-income  groups  on 
the  same  basis  as  to  those  of  the  higher  income  groups.^  For  ex- 
ample, in  Oklahoma  such  boys  and  girls  are  encouraged  to  join  a  4-H 
Club  as  soon  as  they  move  into  a  new  connnunity.  In  Georgia  60  per- 
cent of  all  tenants  move  annually ;  and  the  large  majority  of  the  4-H 
Club  members  of  this  State  are  the  children  of  this  moving  tenant 
class.  According  to  reports,  the  same  attention  is  being  given  to  the 
children  of  these  migrant  families  as  to  those  of  any  other  group. 

For  a  number  of  years,  the  county  extension  agents  throughout  the 
country  have  been  urged  to  place  emphasis  on  low-cost  4-H  agricul- 
tural projects  such  as  farm-repair  work,  gardening  and  poultry,  as- 
well  as  on  the  home-miaking  activities  in  the  remaking  and  care  of 
clothing  and  the  preservation  and  preparation  of  food  products  essen- 
tial to  the  diet.  In  addition,  at  the  present  time  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration,  the  Farm  Security  Administration,  and  the  banks 
in  the  local  communities  are  making  loans  to  large  numbers  of  rural 
young  people  of  these  low-income  groups  in  order  to  purchase  live- 
stock and  seed  for  the  canning  on  of  any  4-H  Club  project  which 
they  may  wish  to  undertake  providing  it  is  thought  to  be  practical 
by  those  in  charge  of  the  work. 

In  all  this  endeavor  there  is  very  effective  cooperation  between  the 
county  agricultural  and  home  demonstration  agents  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Extension  Service  and  the  farm  and  home  management  super- 
visors of  the  Farm  Security  Administration.  There  is  also  good  co- 
operation with  the  Works  Progress  Administration,  the  National 
Youth  Administration,  and  the  State  health  departments.  For  ex- 
ample, in  Florida  the  home  demonstration  agents  have  taught  local 
Negro  health  nurses  how  to  give  food  demonstrations  to  the  laborers ; 
they  have  also  taught  quantity  cookery  to  the  cooks  in  the  large  eating 
sheds  operated  for  the  field  'labor.  In  one  place,  the  home  demon- 
stration agent  was  instrumental  in  building  a  small  health  center 
which  was  turned  into  a  nursery  for  the  children  of  migrant  laborers. 
Tliese  agents  have  also  helped  in  the  distribution  of  food  and  clothing. 
In  nearly  all  the  counties,  the  agents  have  given  demonstrations  in  the 
preparation  of  food  issued  to  stranded  farm  labor  groups  by  the  Sur- 
plus Commodities  Corporation.  Similar  work  is  under  way  in  Ari- 
zona and  New  Mexico. 
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Although  the  Agricultural  Extension  Service  has  been  able  to  ren- 
der considerable  service  to  the  children  of  migrant  farmers  and  those 
of  other  low-income  farm  groups  from  an  educational  standpoint  and 
also  to  the  mothers  in  helping  them  to  feed  and  clothe  these  children, 
it  has  found  the  ]3roblem  of  working  with  the  laborer  himself  a  more 
difficult  one.  However,  the  Agricultural  Extension  Service  through- 
out the  country  is  cooperating  with  other  agencies,  particularly  the 
Farm  Security  Administration  in  helping  to  solve  this  problem.  It 
is  doing  considerable  work  with  the  moving  tenant  before  he  becomes 
a  farm  migrant.  It  is  also  cooperating  with  local  employment  serv- 
ices in  helping  migrant  laborers  to  secure  work,  particularly  when  the 
demand  for  such  labor  is  at  its  height. 

Another  agency  in  the  field  of  agricultural  education  is  that  of  voca- 
tional education  in  agriculture  and  home  economics.  This  agency 
works  primarily  with  boys  and  girls  who,  upon  entering  high  school, 
become  students  in  vocational  agriculture  or  home  economics.  Such 
work  in  school  is  accompanied  by  home  projects  that  have  a  close 
relationship  to  the  work  undertaken  in  the  classroom.  Part-time 
s(;hool  work  in  agriculture  and  home  economics  is  being  offered  also 
by  this  agency  to  rural  young  people  who  have  left  school.  In  addi- 
tion, whenever  possible,  the  National  Youth  Administration  provides 
training  along  various  project  lines  for  rural  young  people  of  the 
lower-income  groups  in  connection  with  work  offered  that  carries  with 
it  a  financial  return.  These  various  efforts  already  under  way  indicate 
the  many  possibilities  ahead  in  helping  underprivileged  young  people 
of  the  migrant  farm  families  and  other  low  farm-income  groups  to 
become  self-sustaining,  worth-while  citizens. 

SOCIAL   AND   ECONOMIC   BACKGROUND 

The  social  and  economic  conditions  that  have  produced  the  problems 
that  we  are  now  faced  with  are  extremely  complex  and  involved  and 
so  are  their  causes.  It  is  impossible  to  give  any  simple  description 
either  of  the  conditions  or  of  the  causes  that  is  in  any  sense  adequate, 
and  there  cannot  be  any  simple  solutions.  It  is  evident  that  beneath 
the  circumstance  of  increasing  insecurity  for  farm  people  and  the 
general  conditions  of  distress  that  affect  so  many  disadvantaged  or 
dispossessed  rural  people  is  the  fact  of  a  surplus  rural  population. 
This  surplus  rural  population  is  in  itself  comparative,  and  results  in 
part  from  the  decline  of  opportunity  for  country  youth  to  move  on 
to  new  agricultural  frontiers  or  to  get  jobs  in  industry.  It  is  bound 
up  also  with  the  decline  in  foreign  markets  for  agricultural  goods  and 
A^ith  the  limitations  of  urban  purchasing  power  for  farm  products  as 
well  as  with  the  absolute  limitations  also  upon  the  amount  of  certain 
farm  products  that  c»ur  urban  industrial  populations  can  use  or  con- 
sume. The  population  surplus  is  also  partially  a  result  of  the  techno- 
logical advances  that  have  reduced  the  number  of  those  needed  in 
agriculture  to  supply  effective  market  demands.  The  grievousness 
of  the  situation  is  accentuated  by  lowered  market  prices  that  have 
followed  the  cutting  of  costs  by  the  more  efficient  big  producers  who 
could  most  effectively  utilize  modern  agricultural  technology. 

Technological  advance  in  industry,  which  has  so  cheapened  the  pro- 
duction of  many  industrial  items  that  over  a  long  period  of  time  farm 
people  have  lost  industrial  functions  that  they  once  performed,  is  in 
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a  long-time  and  fundamental  sense  an  important  cause  of  present 
difficulties.  The  independence  and  security  that  traditionally  blessed 
the  farm  family  was,  in  a  large  measure,  due  to  the  practice  of  house- 
hold industries  of  self-supply  and  self-sufficient  farm  practices  that 
have  been  one  by  on'3  deserted  in  the  course  of  the  past  century.  A 
good  deal  of  the  difficulties  of  farm  people  today  may  be  correctly 
attributed  to  this  transfer  of  economic  functions  from  the  farm  home 
to  the  factory. 

TRANSFEREAL   OF    HOUSEHOLD   MANUFACTURES 

It  is  not  commonly  appreciated  to  what  extent  farm  life  was  once 
part-time  agricultural,  part-time  industrial.  A  list  has  been  pre- 
served of  household  manufactures  produced  by  a  community  of  Mo- 
ravian brethren  in  Pennsylvania  in  1753.  There  were  more  than  160 
different  articles  in  this  list.  Some  of  them  were  rather  inconsequen- 
tial, but  the  degree  to  which  these  people  could,  in  security,  turn  their 
back  upon  the  world  is  illustrated  by  the  almost  complete  list  of  manu- 
factured needs  that  that  list  of  household  manufactures  includes. 
Those  part-time  farmers,  part-time  artisans,  made  their  own  shoes, 
their  own  saddles  and  harness,  their  own  gloves,  hats,  and  clothing. 
They  made  their  own  malt,  dried  their  own  fruit,  ground  their  own 
flour,  supplied  their  own  candles,  made  their  own  soap,  forged  their 
own  implements  such  as  hoes  and  shovels.  They  made  their  own 
musical  instruments,  grew  their  own  tobacco,  spun  their  own  thread, 
wove  their  own  cloth,  built  their  own  boats  and  canoes,  dug  up  their 
own  lime,  distilled  their  own  whisky,  and  built  their  own  wheelbarrows 
and  wagons.  The  list  of  these  items  preserved  in  the  memorials  of 
the  Moravian  Church  (Rolla  Milton  Try  on,  Household  Manufactures 
in  the  United  States  1640-1860,  pp.  188,  189)  is,  of  course,  much 
loneer  than  the  few  selected  items  named  here- 
All  of  these  various  products  were  not  made  by  a  single  family — 
though  a  single  family  might  well  have  produced  a  great  many  of 
them— but  rather  by  the  industrial  skills  of  a  community.  As  such, 
it  indicates  the  degree  of  self-sufficiency  within  the  small  community 
that  once  prevailed  widely;  and  it  sug-gests  also  the  great  surrender 
of  functions  by  the  farm  family  to  commercial  industry  during  the 
process  of  the  so-called  "Industrial  revolution." 

These  household  manufactures  were  taken  over  gradually  by  urban 
industry  during  a  century  or  more  of  increasing  specialization  and 
commercialization  and  technological  advance.  The  story  in  general 
is  that  household  industrial  functions  requiring  the  highest  skill  were 
transferred  first  to  itinerant  artisans  who  came  and  worked  in  the 
house  upon  materials  supplied  by  the  householder  to  produce  goods  for 
the  use  of  the  householder  and'  his  family.  Then  small  craftsmen's 
shops,  then  small  factories  began  to  develop,  and  one  by  one  noncom- 
mercial household  manufactures  were  displaced  by  commercial  and 
factory  production.  One  of  the  last  important  household  manufac- 
tures to  go  was  textiles. 

The  decline  in  household  textile  production  during  the  second  quar- 
ter of  the  nineteenth  century  is  illustrated  by  figures  that  have  been 
compiled  for  New  York  State  which  indicate  that  in  1825  approxi- 
mately 9  yards  of  homespun  material  was  produced  per  capita.     By 
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1835  this  per  capita  figure  had  fallen  to  4  yards,  by  1845  to  less  than 
3  and  in  1855  it  was  about  one-quarter  yard  per  capita.  (Rolla  Milton 
Tryon,  Household  Manufactures  in  the  United  States  1640-1860,  pp. 
304,  305.) 

Gradually  other  items  of  household  manufacture  left  the  farm, 
until  ^Yithin  our  own  times  family  production  even  of  its  own  food 
from  its  own  acres  began  to  decline  in  favor  of  dependence  upon  com- 
mercial and  industrial  processing.  Today  there  are  vast  numbers  of 
farms  whose  operators  and  their  families  do  not  supply  themselves 
with  even  a  small  share  of  the  food  they  consume,  but  depend  for  their 
food  supply  upon  the  grocery  store  in  the  same  measure  as  apartment 
dwellers  in  large  cities. 

One  of  the  last  items  of  self-supply  to  leave  the  farm  was  power. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  until  1910  or  thereabouts  the  farm  popula- 
tion generally  had  what  might  be  called  credit  balance  on  power. 
That  is,  they  received  more  cash  for  horses  and  mules  that  they  sold 
than  they  had  to  ])ay  out  for  power.  Between  that  date  and  the  1930's, 
however,  the  condition  changed  so  greatly  that  there  came  to  be  a  debit 
item  in  power  of  approximately  a  billion  dollars  annually.  This 
means  that  for  all  forms  of  power  farmers  now  pay  out  approximately 
$1,000,000,000  in  cash  above  and  beyond  what  they  take  in  for  the  sale 
of  power. 

Most  changes  that  have  come  about  in  the  shift  of  industry  from  the 
farm  to  the  factory  are  wholly  in  line  with  trends  in  modern  tech- 
nology and  industrial  organization.  Most  of  these  changes  have  un- 
doubtedly resulted  in  greater  productiveness  and  higher  per  capita 
wealth  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  It  would  be  foolish  to  imagine  going 
back  to  homespun.  Yet  there  can  be  no  question  of  the  fact  that  some 
of  the  worst  clistress  among  rural  people  occurs  where  specialization 
and  commercialization  are  the  greatest,  and  where  self-supply  prac- 
tices are  least  common.  At  the  same  time  some  of  the  greatest  security 
and  stability  prevails  among  those  farm  people  who  have  clung  most 
persistently  to  many  of  the  older  practices  of  self-supply  of  home 
needs. 

MEASITKES  FOR  RESTORING  RURAL  SECURITY 

There  are  probably  no  farmers  anywhere  in  America  more  secure 
in  the  possession  of  their  land  and  more  free  from  distress  than  the 
self-sufficing  farmers  in  some  of  the  regions  of  German  settlement  in 
Pennsylvania.  This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  there  are  cases 
where  rural  people  may  regain  some  measure  of  lost  security  by  re- 
capturing a  few  of  the  industrial  functions  and  self-sufficient  prac- 
tices that  during  the  past  half  century  they  have  lost. 

Resumption  of  some  of  the  self -supplying  practices  that  the  farm 
has  relinquished  may  be  both  highly  practical  and  thoroughly  modern. 
Self-supplying  practices  on  the  farm  must  be  considered  practical  so 
long  as  there  are  more  farm  people  than  are  needed  to  supply  the 
commercial  market — which  is  certain  to  be  the  case  for  a  very  long 
time — and  so  long  as  these  surplus  farm  people  do  not  have  a  ready 
opportunity  to  shift  themselves  into  industrial  pursuits.  Self- 
supplying  practices  can  be  very  modern  by  the  use  of  new  methods 
which  modern  technology  has  developed.    The  pressure  cooker,  electri- 
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cal  refrigeration,  and  quick  freezing  make  it  possible  for  the  farm 
family  to  supply  and  to  keep  their  own  food  products  with  a  degree 
of  efficiency  that  was  previously  impossible. 

It  has  been  said  the  pressure  cooker  was  the  most  essential  key  to 
the  success  that  the  Farm  Security  Administration  rehabilitation 
program  has  had.  I  can  think  of  no  program  of  economic  or  social 
reform  that  is  more  immediately  practical  than  the  program  that  has 
been  developed  to  bring  a  degree  of  self -supply  of  food  to  farm  fami- 
lies that  previously  had  been  dependent  almost  entirely  upon  cash 
purchases  for  their  food  supply. 

I  have  seen  hundreds  of  small  farms  that  have  been  saved  to  their 
operators  more  by  the  practice  of  self-supply  of  food  than  by  any 
other  single  factor.  By  a  single  stroke,  they  reduced  greatly  their 
need  for  cash  and  at  the  same  time  improved  greatly  their  standard 
of  living.  I  have  seen  Farm  Security  clients  who  a  few  years  ago  ate 
practically  nothing  that  they  did  not  pay  for  in  cash  out  of  an  ex- 
tremely slender  income,  who  now  produced  and  preserved  enough 
f  ruits,'vegetables,  eggs,  dairy  products,  and  meat  to  last  them  through- 
out the  year.  I  have  seen  many  formerly  disadvantaged  farm  families 
who  previously  had  had  little  or  no  garden,  who  had  never  put  up  a 
single  can  of  anything,  who  were  almost  strangers  to  eggs  and  butter 
and  milk,  who  had  little  meat  because  they  raised  none  and  could  af- 
ford nothing  more  than  occasional  slab  of  sowbelly— I  have  seen 
such  families,  after  a  program  of  rehabilitation  that  was  more  educa- 
tion than  anvthing  else,  with  hundreds  of  quarts  of  home-canned 
fruits  and  vegetables,  with  smokehouses  full  of  meat,  and  with  plenty 
of  butter  and  milk  and  eggs. 

In  addition  to  the  pressure  cooker  and  home  butchering  and  curing 
of  meats  has  come  increased  use  of  refrigeration.  Family  refrigera- 
tors on  the  farm  or  community  lockers,  with  the  addition  of  quick 
freezing  units,  are  a  great  aid  to  the  preservation  of  seasonal  food- 
stuffs, not  only  for  family  use,  but  in  many  cases  also  for  sale.  When, 
as  is  the  developing  trend,  the  farm  family  processes  its  own  garden 
or  meat  products  for  sale  by  cleaning  and  quick  freezing,  it  is  in 
effect  by  a  most  modern  method  recapturing  some  of  the  industrial 
function  that  had  been  lost  from  the  farm  through  the  advance  of 
industrial  technology  that  seemed  at  first  to  confer  all  its  benefits  on 
large-scale  organization. 

There  are  many  items  of  self -supply,  individually  small  but  collec- 
tively great.  InTexas  the  home-demonstration  agents  of  the  Exten- 
sion 'Service  taught  farm  people  to  make  mattresses  out  of  surplus 
cotton.  In  many  cases  people  who  all  their  lives  have  been  growing 
cotton  in  such  abundance  that  it  became  an  embarrassing  surplus  were 
sleeping  on  bare  boards.  Actually  they  wanted  mattresses,  but  they 
had  been  so  far  removed  from  the  old  psychology  which  inclines  people 
to  make  what  thev  use,  that  until  they  were  taught  to  do  so  it  never 
occurred  to  them  that  this  surplus  cotton  they  were  producing  might 
be  partially  utilized  in  the  home  manuf  actui-e  of  mattresses.  Follow- 
ing some  instruction  from  home  demonstration  agents,  many  farm 
families  were  able  at  a  very  small  cash  cost  to  make  mattresses.  And 
they  were,  incidentally,  very  good  mattresses.  They  were  made  pri- 
marily for  their  own  use,  but  sometimes  for  sale. 
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NATIONAL    HOUSING    PROGRAM 

Rural  housing  can  in  many  places  be  greatly  improved  with  small 
out-of-pocket  expense  by  utilizing  local  materials  and  the  labor  of 
those  who  are  to  benefit  by  the  housing.  A  national  program  of  rural 
housing  financed  by  the  Federal  Government  is  much  needed,  as  the 
testimony  of  Mr.  Smith  ^  has  indicated.  But  there  are  many  who 
would  probably  not  be  reached  by  any  program  likely  to  be  under- 
taken, and  among  theh^e  there  are  many  who,  with  just  a  little  fuian- 
cial  assistance  and  a  good  deal  of  education  could  be  taught  to  make 
for  themselves  what  they  cannot  afford  to  buy.  In  many  cases  it  would 
be  entirely  possible  to  organize  and  train  people  to  wield  the  saw 
and  hammer  themselves  upon  local  materials,  which  they  could  also 
process,  so  that  with  a  very  small  capital  outlay  they  could  build  or 
repair  their  own  houses  and  barns. 

In  the  Appalachian  Highlands,  and  in  the  South  and  Southeast, 
there  is  a  great  abundance  of  timber  that  could  be  cut  and  sawed  up 
cooperatively,  and  used  as  material  on  local  self-help  housing  projects. 
Such  efforts  would  ordinarily  have  to  be  cooperative  within  a  com- 
munity and  would  entail  many  educational  procedures,  but  it  remains 
as  an  "immediate  practicality  that  could  be  made  to  work  with  rela- 
tively little  cash  outlay  and  relatively  little  social  or  institutional 
disturbance. 

POLICY  OF  CROP  DIVERSIFICATION 

Many  farmers  can  be  made  much  more  secure  by  adoption  of  the 
simple  and  long  advertised  policy  of  diversification.  The  Extension 
Services  in  many  States  have  for  a  long  time  been  urging  a  wider 
diversification  for  small  farmers,  but  frequently  there  has  also  been 
a  disposition  to  overemphasize  commercial  production,  and  this  dispo- 
sition has  rendered  programs  of  diversification  difficult  to  achieve. 
Practically  everyone  engaged  in  agricultural  education  has  for  many 
years  been  convinced  that  it  would  be  very  well  for  a  great  majority  of 
"farm  people  to  resume  many  of  the  subsistence  or  self-supplying 
practices  that  have  been  declining  for  so  long.  But  so  many  of  the 
older  skills  have  disappeared,  and  older  customs  and  attitudes  favor- 
able to  self -supply  have  in  some  cases  been  so  dissipated,  that  a  much 
greater  educational  effort  than  has  been  undertaken  heretofore  is  going 
to  be  necessary  if  self-sjupply  practices  are  to  be  adopted  widely  in  a 
practical  way.  For  it  generally  works  out  that  a  program  of  greater 
self-sufficiency  involves  so  many  changes  in  the  habits  and  expecta- 
tions and  ideas  of  a  farm  family  that  has  got  used  to  100  percent  com- 
mercial farming  that  you've  got  to  do  more  than  make  a  bare  state- 
ment of  the  financial  advantages  of  that  change  to  get  it  adopted.  In 
many  cases,  the  whole  philosophy  and  pattern  of  life  of  these  people 
became  involved.  And  a  superficial  program  of  education  will  there- 
fore be  doomed  to  failure. 

A  great  deal  of  the  agricultural  education  of  the  past  has  provided 
benefits  primarily  for  the  more  prosperous  commercial  farmers.  That 
is  because  agricultural  education  was  primarily  designed  to  make  the 
benefits  of  agi-icultural  science  and  technology  available  so  that  pro- 

1  See  testimony  of  Raymond  C.  Smith,  pp.  72S-746. 
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duction  would  be  more  efficient  from  a  cost-accounting  point  of  view. 
That  was  a  long  job  of  education,  and  a  great  accomplishment  that  is 
not  to  be  denied.  But  it  conferred  benefits  principally  upon  better- 
placed  farmers  with  capital  and  equipment  sufficient  to  profit  from  the 
applications  of  science  to  agriculture  requiring  high  original  capital 
outlay. 

Those  working  in  the  field  of  agricultural  education  have  in  recent 
years  become  aware  of  the  great  possibilities  of  education  that  is 
specifically  designed  to  fit  the  needs  of  those  farmers  who  are  most  in 
danger  of  being  dispossessed,  and  of  entering  the  ranks  of  the  unem- 
ployed or  of  migTatory  labor.  That  is  the  group  that  is  most  in  need 
of  education  today  and  it  is  the  group  that  can  at  present  benefit  the 
most  from  a  practical  program  of  education. 

In  addition  to  measures  to  increase  the  degree  of  security  of  the  low- 
income  group  of  farmers  who  remain  on  the  farm  through  self-supply 
practices,  there  should  be  progTams  to  improve  by  self-sufficiency 
practices  the  living  standards  of  those  who  are  squeezed  out  of  farm 
proprietorship,  and  become  dependent  wage  workers,  either  in  agri- 
culture or  in  industry.  This  can  be  brought  about  by  the  establishment 
of  subsistence  homesteads. 

IMPROVING  CONDITIONS  OF  MIGRATORY  LABOR 

Tliere  may  be  assumed  to  be  a  more  or  less  permanent  need  for 
migratory  agricultural  labor  because  of  the  high  seasonal  load  that  the 
production  of  some  crops  necessitate.  This  seasonality  of  labor  re- 
quirements has  in  a  few  instances  been  reduced  by  broad-scale  diversifi- 
cation. There  is  undoubtedly  the  possibility  for  further  reduction  of 
this  seasonality  by  means  of  diversification,  and  almost  any  measures 
to  lessen  highly  seasonal  needs  are  to  be  recommended.  But  at  least 
some  migratory  labor  will  undoubtedly  continue  to  be  necessary  for  a 
long  time,  and  the  best  we  can  do  is  admit  the  reality.  The  problem 
then  becomes  one  of  improving  the  conditions  under  which  migratory 
labor  operates. 

In  the  first  place  we  should  ascertain  as  closely  as  possible  what  the 
actual  labor  requirements  are  and  what  the  labor  supply  sums  up  to. 
All  those  above  the  number  needed  to  perform  necessary  seasonal 
operations  that  could  not  be  shifted  into  other  occupations  should  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  start  a  new  life  upon  small  subsistence  farm- 
ing units.  It  would  probably  be  a  very  good  plan  to  make  areas  that 
are  being  opened  up  by  reclamation  available  to  settlement  by  this 
surplus  on  small  plots  of  land  that  would  permit  the  attainment  of  at 
least  a  minimum  decent  living  standard  without  increasing  commercial 
agricultural  production  to  a  degree  where  it  added  to  the  disadvantages 
of  established  commercial  producers. 

For  those  migratory  workers  who  continued  on  as  migratory  work- 
ers, security  and  stability  of  employment  conditions  should  be  sought. 
Efforts  should  be  directed  to  keeping  the  number  of  migratory  workers 
approximately  equal  to  the  number  that  are  actually  needed.  Efforts 
should  be  made  to  increase  efficiency  of  movement  of  migratory  work- 
ers by  Government  agencies  that  would  direct  the  flow  of  labor  from 
one  agricultural  area  to  another,  keeping  in  mind  always  the  amount  of 
the  need  and  the  most  efficient  disposal  of  workers  from  week  to  week 
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and  from  month  to  month.  If  a  system  can  be  worked  out  to  provide 
decently  paid  employment  for  as  much  as  9  or  10  months  of  the  year, 
and  if  sincere  efforts  were  made  to  improve  housinc;  and  living  facili- 
ties and  to  provide  special  educational  facilities  for  their  children,  a 
great  improvement  of  conditions  could  be  effected. 

SUBSISTENCE  HOMESTEADS  AND  INDUSTRIAL  EMPLOYMENT 

In  many  instances  there  should  be  subsistence  homesteads  strate- 
gically located  which  could  be  a  home  for  the  families  of  these  migra- 
tory farm  laborers.  Such  a  plan  would  not  be  feasible  in  all  cases,  but 
it  would  be  highly  practical  in  many  instances.  It  is  already  being 
given  a  little  "trial  by  the  Farm  Security  Administration.  Modest 
homes  situated  on  a  small  plot  of  ground'  sufficient  for  a  garden  and 
the  upkeep  of  a  cow  and  chickens  would  be  of  great  help  to  these 
people,  and  if  properly  planned  and  economically  set  up  would  not  be 
a  financial  impossibility.  If  a  fraction  of  subsidy  were  needed,  I 
should  consider  it  as  we'll  justified  as  any  of  the  subsidies  the  Govern- 
ment has  ever  undertaken  to  encourage  industry  or  mitigate  unhealthy 
social  conditions. 

I  have  been  informed  that  in  recent  years  in  the  Netherlands,  as 
part  of  the  Zuider  Zee  reclamation  project,  the  government  developed 
a  program  for  planning  the  movement  of  agricultural  laborers  from 
area  to  area  according  to  seasonal  needs.  At  first  the  government,  in 
developing  its  own  lands,  entered  into  yearly  contracts  with  its 
laborers.  On  the  basis  of  these  contracts,  laborers  knew  in  advance 
of  their  migration  to  the  Zuider  Zee  area  what  their  itinerary  would 
be,  where  they  would  live,  how  much  work  they  would  get,  and  what 
they  would  be  paid.  The  government  agencies,  on  the  other  hand, 
knew  how  much  labor  they  would  have,  when  they  would  get  it,  and 
how  much  they  would  have  to  pay  for  it. 

At  the  end  of  each  year  new  contracts  were  made,  but  once  an  agree- 
ment was  reached  tliere  were  no  contests  or  struggles  between  em- 
ployers and  employees  during  that  year.  This  plan  worked  so  well 
that  in  a  short  time  many  groups  of  "famiers  entered  into  similar  con- 
tractual relations  with  farm  labor  organizations  providing  for  both 
full  time  and  seasonal  workers.  It  is  possible  that  some  kind  of  an 
arrangement  similar  to  this  might  eventually  be  attained  in  those 
States  and  regions  of  this  country  where  seasonal  agricultural  labor 
of  important  proportions  remains  a  continuing  problem. 

Subsistence  homesteads  also  have  great  possibilities  for  those  who 
are  diverted  into  industry,  and  for  industrial  workers  generally,  es- 
pecially those  engaged  iii  work  that  is  subject  to  seasonal  lay-offs. 
The  practical  possibilities  of  subsistence  homestead  development  are 
increasing  as  time  goes  on,  for,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  newly 
industrialized  areas,  factories  no  longer  tend  to  concentrate  in  large 
cities  but  locate  in  surrounding  rural  areas  where,  with  the  aid  of 
modern  transportation  facilities,  a  worker  may  with  comparative  ease 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  country  living. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  INDUSTRIES  IN  RURAL  AREAS 

Preliminary  results  of  a  study  of  trends  in  the  location  of  indus- 
try carried  on  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  and  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  indicates  that  industry  is  no  longer  concentrat- 
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ing  further  in  large  metropolitan  centers  but  that  factories  are  lo- 
cated more  and  more  in  smaller  centers  in  rural  areas. 

The  national  defense  measures  now  under  consideration  by  Con- 
gress make  the  consideration  of  the  problem  of  the  location  of  indus- 
try in  relation  to  economically  underprivileged  rural  groups  even 
more  timely.  If  no  thought  is  given  to  the  question  of  the  most  de- 
s^irable  distribution  of  the  economic  opportunity  created  by  the  new 
defense  program,  it  is  quite  likely  that  the  increased  industrial  pro- 
duction proposed  will  improve  conditions  in  only  a  few  favored 
areas.  In  those  selected  areas  boom  conditions  will  develop.  Mi- 
grants from  other  sections  of  the  country  will  travel  to  those  areas 
in  search  of  jobs. 

Before  long  housing  facilities  will  prove  inadequate,  and  rent  and 
food  prices  will  soar.  The  undesirability  of  such  a  development  will 
become  even  more  evident  when  after  5,  10,  or  20  years  the  defense 
program  has  been  carried  out.  Wlienever  that  happens  unduly  ex- 
panded centers  will  become  economic  liabilities.  Meanwhile  no  use 
whatever  would  have  been  made  of  existing  community  facilities 
available  in  many  sections  of  the  country,  and  the  unemployed  and 
the  youth  of  many  sections  of  the  country  would  have  had  little  op- 
portunity to  share  in  the  employment  created. 

AIRCRAFT  INDUSTRY 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  national  defense  program  should  be  admin- 
istered so  that  the  employment  created  can  serve  to  rehabilitate  as 
many  rural  and  urban  areas  as  possible.  A  study  of  the  location  of 
the  aircraft  industry  in  1929  as  compared  with  1937,  part  of  the 
work  now  being  carried  on  by  Mr.  Harold  Kube  and  Dr.  Ralph  H. 
Danhof,  shows  that  airplane  factories  have  been  concentrating  rap- 
idly in  six  widely  separated  counties— all,  with  one  exception  located 
on  or  close  to  the  Atlantic  or  Pacific  seaboard.  One  important  factor 
in  bringing  about  this  rapid  concentration  has  been  the  policy  fol- 
lowed in  awarding  Government  contracts.  Inasmuch  as  the  award- 
ing of  Government  contracts  will  have  an  even  gi-eater  effect  in  the 
future,  a  definite  policy  must  be  formulated  as  to  what,  from  all  points 
of  view,  is  the  most  desirable  location  of  this  industry. 

A  similar  study  must  be  made  of  other  industries  directly  or  indi- 
rectly affected  by  this  great  industrial  program.  A  study  of  the 
location  of  the  chemical  industry  in  1929  as  compared  with  1937, 
reveals  that  this  industry,  which  will  likewise  boom  as  a  result  of 
the  defense  program,  has  been  dispersing  in  recent  years.  During  the 
depression  plants  have  been  established  successfully  in  areas  having 
large  surplus  rural  populations.  Those  trends  ought  not  be  re- 
versed by  awarding  Government  contracts  largely  to  concerns  located 
in  a  few  selected  areas.  The  growth  of  industry  in  outlying  areas, 
if  accompanied  by  a  part-time  farming  progTam,  can  do  much  to 
rehabilitate  an  economically  depressed  area. 

A  word  of  caution  must  be  added.  I  do  not  want  to  leave  with  you 
the  impression  that  I  am  suggesting  that  the  Government  finance  or 
place  contracts  with  factories  merely  because  they  are  located  in 
rural  areas.  Every  effort  must  be  made  to  meet  the  needsi  of  national 
defense  as  economically  as  possible,  and  factories  must  be  located  as 
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far  as  possible  in  areas  least  subject  to  attack.  It  is  my  point,  how- 
ever, that  with  a  little  foresight  the  first  two  requirements  can  be 
fully  met  and  yet  much  can  be  done  to  distribute  this  economic  op- 
portunity so  that  its  maximum  potentiality  for  rehabilitation  pur- 
poses is  utilized. 

In  addition  to  this  indication  of  a  trend  toward  the  removal  of 
industry  from  metropolitan  areas  and  suburban  or  peripheral  regions 
into  rural  and  agricultural  areas  there  is  the  fact  to  be  considered 
that  a  large  number  of  American  farm  operators  also  work  part  time 
off  the  farm.  In  1934,  2,077,474  farm  operators  were  recorded  in 
the  census  as  working  an  average  of  97  days  off  the  farm.  Of  these 
1,483,719  were  reported  as  engaged  in  nonagricultural  work  during 
that  period  when  they  worked  off  the  farm.  This  sum  possibly 
should  be  considerably  more,  for  over  315,000  did  not  stipulate  the 
type  of  work.  Part-time  farming  combined  with  part-time  indus- 
trial employment  must  be  recognized  there  as  no  dream,  but  rather 
as  a  living  fact  of  considerable  dimensions  already. 

With  a  trend  already  under  way  toward  the  rural  location  of 
many  industries,  with  many  people  already  engaged  in  part-time 
farming  combined  with  nonagricultural  employment,  and  with 
transportation  facilities  now  available  that  permit  residence  at  some 
distance  from  employment  centers,  many  are  in  a  position  to  attain 
the  security  and  pleasures  of  country  living  if  only  some  momentum 
can  be  given  to  a  movement  in  that  direction.  There  is  in  fact  no 
more  efficient  or  economical  practical  way  of  taking  care  of  farm 
people  squeezed  off  the  land  and  forced  into  marginal  employment 
in  industry  than  to  develop  in  a  rational  way  subsistence  home- 
steads where  part-time  industrial  work  can  be  combined  with  self- 
supply  farming.  Small  units  of  land  of  from  1  to  10  acres  depend- 
ing upon  location  and  quality  can  secure  a  worker  against  the  worst 
threat  of  unstable  employment  conditions  and  uneven  wages. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  a  good  deal  of  the  countryward  trend  of 
industrial  location  is  inspired  by  a  desire  to  take  advantage  of  the 
generally  lower  wage  rates  that  ordinarily  prevail  in  these  sections. 
Subsistence  homesteads  must  not  be  utilized  as  a  means  to  subsidize 
employers  who  simply  will  not  pay  decent  wages.  Nor  should  they 
be  used  as  a  means  ever  to  get  employees  to  work  for  less  than  they 
are  entitled  to.  Wages  generally  should  be  much  higher  than  they 
now  are.  But  low  wages,  and  part-time  and  unstable  employment 
are  facts  that  are  unlikely  to  be  quickly  changed,  and  we  must  learn 
to  work  with  them. 

If  workers  are  left  completely  dependent  for  every  cent  they  earn 
and  everything  they  have  upon  the  condition  of  an  industry  over 
which  they  have  no  control,  they  are  much  worse  off  than  they  would 
be  if  they  had  a  small  acreage  from  which  they  could  produce  enough 
food  for  good  dietary  standards  even  though  employment  condi- 
tions were  uncertain  and  wage  rates  none  too  high.  Milk,  cream, 
butter  and  cheese,  eggs,  fresh  vegetables,  fruits,  and  sometimes 
meat — the  very  items  which  are  most  essential  to  a  well-balanced  diet 
are  the  very  things  that  such  a  small  acreage  can  produce  efficiently. 
The  worker  in  a  factory  who  has  such  an  acreage  is  a  much  more 
independent,  much  more  stable  unit  of  society  than  he  would  be  if  he 
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had  no  means  of  helping  himself  except  through  the  wages  that  his 
factory  boss  doled  out  to  him. 

SUBSISTENCE  HOMESTEADS  IN  LONGVIEW,  WASH. 

I  have  in  mind  a  subsistence  homestead  project  in  Longview, 
Wash.,  which  is  an  example  of  how  this  sort  of  thing  can  work  when 
it  is  well  planned  and  well  managed.  On  the  outskirts  of  this  lum- 
ber town,  and  close  to  the  Columbia  River  and  subirrigated  by  it, 
are  about  sixty  li/o-  to  3-acre  homesteads.  Simple,  neat,  and  inexpen- 
sive houses  were  built  on  this  project  and  are  occupied  by  the  families 
of  men  who  work  in  the  lumber  and  woodworking  mills  in  the  town. 

Ordinarily  these  industries  are  somewhat  seasonal  and  long  lay-offs 
are  likely  to  occur.  The  occupants  of  these  homesteads  are  buying 
tliem  on  a  40-year  amortization  plan  that  costs  on  an  average  of  about 
$20  per  month.  Fifty-six  of  th3  families  living  there,  and  that  is 
within  one  or  two  of  all  there  are,  have  cows.  Practically  all  of  them 
have  chickens  as  well.  They  all  have  gardens  and  fruit  trees.  When 
last  I  visited  Longview  there  were  no  delinquents,  and  although  the 
price  per  unit  was  modest,  they  make  one  of  the  most  attractive  sub- 
urban areas  that  I  have  ever  seen.  They  have  a  good  project  nianager 
there,  a  Mrs.  Johnston,  who  has  been  as  much  a  teacher  as  anything  else 
in  her  handling  of  the  project.  The  families  grow  a  very  large  por- 
tion of  their  own  food  and  they  enjoy  it  the  year  around  because  of 
the  preserving  and  canning  activities  that  have  been  encouraged. 
The  children  have  milk  and  cream  and  butter  and  eggs  in  abundance 
the  year  round  even  though  the  family  income  is  in  many  cases  very 
small. 

The  total  picture  is  that  through  a  combination  of  small  self- 
sufficing  farming  combined  with  industry  about  60  families  are  enjoy- 
ing a  standard  of  living  that  their  cash  income  could  never  hope  to 
bring  them.  Beyond  the  mere  physical  standard  of  living  is  the  fact 
that  the  children  are  growing  up  in  pleasant  surroundings  with  flowers 
and  open  space  and  gardens  and  animals,  instead  of  in  the  slum  or 
semislum  conditions  that  their  low  income  would  have  condemned  them 
to  otherwise.  And  the  husbands  and  wives  who  are  buying  these 
homesteads  and  making  them  their  permanent  homes  are  proud  of 
themselves  and  their  homes.  They  are  substantial,  stable,  progressive 
citizens. 

There  have  been  many  such  enterprises  started  in  this  country. 
Some  have  been  successful  and  others  not,  but  a  great  deal  has  been 
learned,  and  I  think  the  groundwork  of  knowledge  concerning  ways 
to  plan  them  in  order  to  make  them  successful  has  been  gained.  There 
could  very  well  be  thousands  of  such  projects  now  scattered  over 
the  whole  United  States. 

One  of  the  most  important  lessons  that  has  been  learned  is  that  this 
kind  of  life  is  a  somewhat  new  and  different  kind  of  life  than  most 
people  are  accustomed  to  and,  ordinarily,  they  have  to  learn  a  lot  of 
new  things  and  in  many  cases  unlearn  a  lot  of  old  things.  In  other 
words,  education  is  bound  to  be  the  very  cornerstone  of  a  program 
aimed  in  this  direction,  just  as  it  must  be  a  most  necessary  element 
in  any  and  all  programs  designed  to  increase  the  security  and  raise  the 
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living  standards  of  those  rural  people  who  are  now  the  victims  or  are 
threatened  with  being  the  victims  of  depression  and  dispossession  and 
dislocation. 

STATEMENT  OF  HOWARD  E.  TOLLEY,  CHIEF,  BUREAU  OF  AGRI- 
CULTURAL ECONOMICS,  UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF 
AGRICULTURE 

Senator  La  Folletie.  Dr.  Tolley,  would  you  please  state  your 
name  ? 

Dr.  Tolley.  Yes,  sir;  Howard  R.  Tolley,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Will  you  please  proceed  in  your  own  way,  Dr. 
Tolley,  with  sort  of  a  summation? 

Dr.  Tolley.  Yes,  sir.  I  shall  not  try  to  summarize  all  of  the  in- 
formation that  has  been  given  to  the  committee.  Much  has  been  given 
as  to  the  number  of  low-income  farm  people,  their  location,  the  causes 
of  their  having  been  shaken  loose  from  the  land,  and  the  situation  in 
which  people  who  find  themselves  now  have  only  a  precarious  hold  on 
the  land.  I  would  like  to  point  out,  however,  that  the  course  of  the 
war  in  Europe  just  now  indicates  that  so  far  as  the  people  engaged 
in  the  production  of  our  export  commodities,  cotton,  tobacco,  wheat, 
fruit 

Senator  La  Follette.  Including  canned  fruit  ? 

Dr.  Tolley.  Including  canned  and  dried  fruit. 

Senator  La  Follette.  And  vegetables. 

Dr.  Tolley.  Well,  our  export  markets,  it  seems  to  me,  are  going  to 
be  contracted  and  those  people  who  are  working  in  the  production  of 
these  crops  are  going  to  find  themselves  in  a  more  precarious  position 
than  they  have  in  the  past.  On  the  other  hand,  any  increase  of  em- 
ployment in  this  country  will  have  at  least  a  temporarily  beneficial 
effect  on  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  production  of  such  things  as 
dairy  products,  those  vegetables  which  are  all  consumed  in  this  coun- 
try, and  so  on.  What  I  would  like  to  do,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  to  go  down 
the  line  in  a  sort  of  categorical  fashion  with  suggestions  which  are,  to 
a  considerable  extent,  my  own  personal  suggestions  on  this  whole 
problem. 

NATIONAL  PROGRAM  FOR  EDUCATION 

First  of  all,  the  national  program  of  eduction  which  Mr.  Wilson 
has  just  termed  a  fundamental  program  for  low-income  farm  people, 
whether  they  are  migrants  or  only  ])otential  migrants,  seems  to  me  a 
very  important  thing.  Since  so  many  of  the  people  on  the  farms  go 
to  cities,  or  hope  to  go  to  cities,  which  are  located  in  States  where  they 
are  not  born  and  educated,  it  seems  to  me  that  a  system  of  Federal  aid 
for  education  of  all  kinds  is  entirely  warranted. 

NATIONAL  HEALTH  PROGRAM 

A  second  major  need  is  a  national  health  and  sanitation  program 
based  on  Federal  aid,  as  well  as  local  aid,  I  am  sure  the  need  for 
sanitation  and  the  need  for  public-health  programs  among  low-income 
people  in  general  have  been  brought  out  here. 
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Then  a  rural  conservation  works  program  has  been  discussed.  A 
great  many  of  the  idle  or  nearly  idle  rural  people  live  in  the  areas  where 
conservation  works,  for  soil  conservation  and  re]:>lanting  of  forests 
and  the  conservation  of  water  are  needed  in  the  interests  of  the  long- 
time development  of  our  agriculture.  Mr.  Smith,  of  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics,  has  already  spoken  to  the  committee  on  that. 
Senator  La  Follette.  There  is  a  very  striking  correlation  between 
the  need  for  this  work  and  the  available  persons  needing  employ- 
ment ? 

Dr.  ToLLEY.  In  a  great  many  places,  the  two  are  located  in  the  same 
place.  If  we  can  find  some  way  of  supplying  both  of  those  needs, 
we  will  perform  a  public  service  for  the  people  and  for  our  natural 
resources. 

Mr.  Fowler.  It  is  true  also,  isn't  it,  Dr.  Tolley,  that  the  same  areas 
have  another  correlation  with  respect  to  the  lack  of  industrial  develop- 
ment which  Mr.  Wilson  just  adverted  to?  There  is  an  unbalance 
insofar  as  those  areas  are  concerned.  For  example,  in  the  lack  of 
industrial  development  along  the  lines  of  chemicals  and  aircrafts? 
Dr.  ToLLEY.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Fowler.  You  find  practically  no  spots  on  those  maps  to  indi- 
cate significant  developments  in  those  industries  in  the  low-income 
and  potential  migrant  areas  that  we  have  studied  heretofore. 
Dr.  ToLLEY.  That  is  true  of  our  industries  in  genei-al. 
The  next  point  I  would  like  to  make  is  with  respect  to  the  rural 
housing  program.  Mr.  Wilson  mentioned  that,  and  I  know  it  has 
been  mentioned  by  others,  too.  Slum  clearance  in  the  cities  is  now 
an  acce):>ted  function  of  government.  Clearance  of  rural  slums  is 
just  as  desirable  and  just  as  necessary.  We  have  not  found  out  how 
to  do  it  yet.  The  situation  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  sug- 
gested Works  Conservation  program.  It  would  accomplish  two 
things;  give  much  needed  employment  to  idle  people  in  rural  areas 
and  on  the  other  hand,  give  rural  people  decent  places  to  live. 

I  think  we  need  a  real  national  employment  service  serving  rural 
workers  and  rural  employers  as  well  as  city  workers  and  city  em- 
ployers. Of  course,  you  know  and  we  know  how  migrant  rural 
workers  are  wandering  up  and  down  the  roads  all  over  the  country, 
one  stream  flowing  from  Florida  clear  up  the  east  coast,  in  some  cases 
as  far  as  Maine.  On  the  west  coast,  from  the  Canadian  to  the  Mex- 
ican borders,  migrants  every  year  go  in  one  direction  in  search  of 
work  and  pass  migrants  going  in  another  direction.  Often  when 
they  get  where  they  are  going  they  find  that  all  the  jobs  ai-e  taken 
up.  If  they  could  have  some  real  guidance  in  finding  \\ork,  it  would 
be  helpful  not  only  to  the  workers  but  also  to  the  employers, 

EXPANSION  OF  FARM  SECURITY  ADMINISTRATION  WORK 

As  a  sort  of  a  corollary  to  this,  there  could  be  some  kind  of  a 
service  which  could  guide  and  assist  people  who  are  leaving  one 
place  of  permanent  abode  and  going  to  another  place  of  permanent 
abode,  I  think  most  of  the  rural  migrants  are  looking  for  a  perma- 
nent place  to  live.     Often,  when  they  reach  the  areas  where  thej'' 
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are  expecting  to  locate,  they  find  that  opportunities  are  lacking,  and 
so  they  nuist  move  again.  If  they  could  get  information  before  they 
started  as  to  the  situations  they  would  find  in  different  places,  it 
would  eliminate  much  social  cost,  lots  of  lost  motion  and  many  other 
difficulties  associated  with  present  migration.  The  Farm  Security 
Administration  and  Extension  Service  have  done  and  are  doing  what 
they  can  along  that  line  but  this  needs  to  be  very  considerably 
expanded. 

Now,  let  me  turn  to  some  of  the  things  the  Farm  Security  Ad- 
ministration is  doing  in  a  small  way  which  seems  to  me  could  well 
be  expanded,  some  of  them  very  greatly. 

Here  I  would  mention  first  the  rural  rehabilitation  program,  and 
the  provision  of  loans  and  expert  guidance  to  people  who  are  helped 
to  get  a  foothold  on  the  land  through  limited  financial  aid  and  some 
guidance.  The  experience  with  this  work  indicates  to  me  that  the 
F.  S.  A.  program  is  one  of  the  finest  things  that  has  been  attempted 
so  far  and  that  it  should  l:»e  supported  and  expanded. 

A  corollary  to  this  is  the  debt-adjustment  program.  Many  of  the 
people  needing  rehabilitation  are  loaded  with  debt  and  something 
has  to  be  done  about  that  before  they  can  even  begin  to  get  started. 

Then,  as  Mr.  Wilson  said,  the  development  in  rural  areas  of  new 
sources  of  employment,  rural  industries,  and  subsistence  homes  both 
for  agricultural  and  industrial  workers  is  needed.  In  many  cases, 
I  feel  sure  that  subsistence  homes  for  people  who  will  get  the  cash 
from  agricultural  work  could  be  developed  to  great  advantage.  An- 
other point  Mr.  Wilson  mentioned  which  I  would  like  to  stress,  is 
the  need  for  further  development  of  cooperative  farming  under 
arrangements  whereby  cooperative  associations  of  farm  people  can 
own  fai-ms  and  all  the  means  of  production.  The  inarch  of  tech- 
nology in  agriculture  as  well  as  in  other  industries  in  this  country 
has  brought  into  being  the  tractor,  improved  livestock  herds,  high- 
|frade  seed  corn  and  a  great  list  of  other  things  which  the  small 
farmer  and  the  farmer  with  little  capital  of  his  own  cannot  take 
advantage  of.  If  we  could  have  a  much  further  development  of 
cooperative  farming  on  large  tracts,  where  all  of  the  benefits  of 
technologv  could  be  employed,  we  would  then  have  a  way  of  enab- 
ling farni  workers  and  farm  owners  to  keep  these  benefits  of  tech- 
nology' for  themselves  instead  of  having  them  accrue  to  some  one 
else. 

Experience  thus  far  in  cooperative  farming  in  different  parts  of 
the  country  leads  me  to  believe  that  it  is  absolutely  sound  and  might 
well  be  expanded  gi-eatly. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Is  it  your  view,  Dr.  Tolley,  that  that  is  one 
of  the  important  things  which  must  be  developed  unless  we  are  going 
to  stabilize  a  sort  of  rural  poverty  in  this  country  because  of  the  fact 
that,  with  this  increase  in  technology  of  all  kinds,  both  mechanical 
and  scientific,  the  small  type  of  farm  is  under  a  terrific  competitive 
handicap  with  the  commercialized  large-scale  operation? 

Dr.  Tolley.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  one  of  the  things  I  think  we  must 
do  if  this  large  group  of  our  farm  people  is  to  get  any  advantage 
at  all  out  of  the  inarch  of  technology,  which  is  another  way  of 
saying  the  march  of  civilization. 
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That  brings  me  to  the  next  point,  which  is  that  we  should  do 
everything  we  can  to  encourage  the  growth  and  maintenance  of 
owner-operated  family  farms,  as  distinguished  from  the  very  large 
commercial  farm.  As  you  have  just  pointed  out,  technology  and 
specialization  makes  for  large  nonfamily  farms.  Down  on  the  other 
end,  the  agricultural  ladder  is  broken  now.  People  who  want  to 
start  to  be  tenants  often  have  not  the  capital  necessary  and  if  they 
do  have  the  capital,  they  often  cannot  find  a  farm.  We  need  to 
do  everything  possible  and  feasible  to  encourage  the  maintenance 
of  the  owner-operated  family  farm.  One  of  the  specific  steps  along 
that  line,  of  course,  would  be  to  continue  and  expand  the  tenant- 
purchase  program  of  the  Farm  Security  Administration.  Where  new 
areas  are  opened  up  by  reclamation,  clearing,  drainage — especially 
areas  in  which  the  Government  has  a  stake — it  ought  to  be  possible 
to  provide  that  they  will  be  developed  on  a  family-sized  farm  basis 
that  will  be  permanent.  Public  effort  and  funds  could  well  be  put 
into  such  expansion.  The  benefits  of  development  then  would  accrue 
to  the  owner-operator  farmer  rather  than  to  someone  else. 

Senator  La  Follette.  And  our  experience  under  the  homestead 
policy  and  under  the  old  reclamation  projects  demonstrates  clearly 
that  unless  we  do  make  some  comprehensive  attack  on  this  problem, 
tliat  the  new  areas,  as  they  come  in,  will  simply  go  through  the  pat- 
tern which  the  older  areas  have  gone  through.  We  will  find  that 
these  jjeople  eventually  will  be  ground  out  of  the  project.  We  will 
have  large  scale  commercialized  farming  and  will  be  further  away 
from  this  concept  which  we  all  have  and  worship  as  the  ideal  of 
American  rural  life. 

Dr.  ToLLEY.  Yes.  It  isn't  enough  just  to  start  the  farmers  as 
owner-operators.  Some  provision  inust^  be  made  to  see  that  the  land 
remains  in  that  type  of  ownership  and  operation. 

Mr.  FowLER.  In  that  connection,  do  we  know  in  a  comprehensive 
way  about  the  development  of  agricultural  corporations?  We  have 
been  confronted  with  that  time  and  time  again  in  our  studies  out 
on  the  west  coast  and  I  wondered  whether  there  was  any  informa- 
tion available  on  a  national  scale  about  corporation  farming? 

Dr.  ToLLEY.  I  am  afraid,  Mr.  Fowler,  that  there  is  not  a  set  of 
conclusions  as  to  the  place  corporation  farming  generally  should  have 
in  our  economy. 

Mr.  Fowler.  We  simply  know  it  exists  and  we  know  it  exists  in 
a  substantial  degree  in  certain  areas  but  the  way  in  which  it  is  fitting 
into  our  agricultural  set-up,  we  do  not  yet  have  clearly  in  mind. 

Dr.  Tolley.,  That  is  right  and,  of  course,  that  is  one  of  the  great 
many  blind  spots  still  remaining  in  the  picture  we  have  tried  to  paint 
here  for  you.  We  do  know,  of  course,  that  highly  specialized  farming 
of  any  kind  requires,  in  these  modern  times,  lots  of  capital  to  make  it  go. 
We  know  that  in  the  past  men  with  capital  thought  they  saw  an  op- 
portunity to  make  their  capital  work  for  them  by  investing  it  in  cor- 
poration farms.  By  this  form  of  organization,  they  are  doing  or  hop- 
ing to  do  for  themselves,  these  owners  of  capital,  what  I  said  I  hoped 
that  the  farm  workers  and  farm  owners  can  do,  namely,  to  get  the  full 
benefits  of  modern  technology. 
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As  a  measure  to  aid  the  development  of  owner-operated  or  coopera- 
tive farms,  the  Government  might  acquire  large  agricultural  holdings, 
in  one  way  or  another  and  develop  them  either  into  family-sized  farms 
or  cooperative  farms.  There  is  a  normal  natural  turn-over  in  farm 
land  and  if  some  public  agency  were  constantly  on  the  lookout  for 
acquiring  large  tracts  when  they  do  come  on  the  market,  quite  a  lot 
could  be  done  over  a  period  of  time  to  help  along  the  family  operated 
farm.  People  who  are  now  laborers  might  become  owners.  People 
who  are  now  tenants  on  those  holdings  might  become  the  owners 
of  the  holdings. 

Mr.  Fowler.  We  discussed  the  other  day  with  Dr.  Carl  Taylor  the 
pace  at  which  tenancy  is  overtaking  the  owner-operated  farm  coni- 
pared  with  the  pace  at  which  the  Farm  Security  Administration  is 
able,  under  the  limit  of  its  appropriations,  to  set  up  new  owners  on 
tenant-purchased  lands.  I  wonder  how  the  pace  of  retirement  of 
families  from  submarginal  land  is  comparing  with  the  pace  at  which 
families  are  settling  on  new  submarginal  lands?  We  had  a  state- 
ment from  a  witness  from  Louisiana  telling  us  about  farmers  from 
Mississippi  and  Louisiana  settling  on  some  of  the  Delta  land  in  the 
backwater  areas  and  it  raised  in  my  mind  the  query  as  to  whether 
or  not  there  is  the  same  lag  between  our  purchase  of  submarginal 
lands  and  the  numbers  of  people  resettling  on  other  submarginal  land. 

Dr.  ToLLEY.  I  am  sure  that  there  is  and  that  it  is  probably  more  pro- 
nounced. First  of  all  the  acquisition  of  privately  owned  submarginal 
agricultural  land  by  the  Government  has  been  slowed  up  very  greatly 
in  the  past  year  or  two.  As  matters  now  stand  new  purchasing  will 
practically  be  stopped  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  fiscal  year.  In  the 
meantime,  people  who  have  been  shaken  loose  from  where  they  are  and 
who  are  trying  to  get  another  foothold  some  place  else  are  migrating  to 
areas  that  are  submarginal,  and  where  there  is  little  chance  for  them 
to  succeed,  even  with  the  Government  help  which  might  be  given  to 
them. 

Mr.  Fowler.  So  in  those  two  programs,  although  we  are  moving 
in  the  right  direction,  the  rate  at  which  we  are  moving  raises  a  question 
as  to  whether  we  should  not  step  up  our  efforts  considerably  if  we  are 
going  to  turn  the  tide  in  the  other  direction. 

Dr.  ToLLEY.  They  will  have  to  be  stepped  up  and  the  acquisition  of 
submarginal  land  will  have  to  be  stepped  up  if  we  are  going  to  prevent 
people  from  locating  on  farms  in  an  unguided  fashion.  Otherwise, 
they  will  continue  to  locate  on  poor  land  and  try  to  make  a  living  on  it. 

Mr.  Fowler.  By  the  same  token,  the  last  link  in  the  process  begins 
with  the  retirement  of  low-income  families  from  submarginal  land, 
such  as  by  resettlement  on  the  newly  reclaimed  good  land  of  the  Grand 
Coulee  program,  does  it  not? 

Dr.  ToLLEY.  That  is  correct.  Our  people  are  finding  places  where 
water  can  be  brought  in  and  irrigation  projects  developed  to  make  room 
for  additional  people.  There  are  many  places  in  this  country  where 
there  are  good  lands  which  have  not  yet  been  developed,  such  as  parts 
of  the  Mississippi  Delta  and  parts  of  the  Northern  Great  Plains.  Out 
on  the  Great  Plains  there  are  people  living  on  poor  land  who  would 
be  better  off  if  they  moved  to  land  elsewhere  that  could  be  developed 
by  bringing  water  to  it. 

282584 — 41— pt.  3—^8 
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Mr.  Fowler.  The  point  I  wa^  interested  in  was  that  the  one  pro- 
gram speaks  for  the  other  program,  if  there  is  to  be  a  continuity  and 
a  final  accomplishment  to  be  achieved. 

Dr.  ToLLEY.  There  must  be  such  a  continuity,  and  that  has  not  been 
accomplished  yet. 

Now,  another  thing  that  is  necessary  to  encourage  the  owner-oper- 
ated farms,  especially  the  small  ones,  is  the  equalizing  of  credit  oppor- 
tunities. It  is  gtill  true  that  the  man  with  limited  means  does  not  have 
access  to  credit  to  the  same  extent  as  do  those  who  have  more  capital 
themselves. 

Mr.  Fowler.  Are  there  available  in  that  connection  any  figures  on 
the  number  of  removals  from  land  because  of  foreclosure  and  forced 
sale  since  1930?  I  am  interested  in  knowing  how  big  a  part  these 
removal  sales  have  played. 

Dr.  ToLLEY.  There  are  good  statistics  on  that,  Mr.  Fowler.  I  was 
not  aware  they  had  not  been  presented  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Fowler.  The  committee  would  appreciate  receiving  any  figures 
you  have  available  on  this  subject,  Dr.  Tolley.^ 

Dr.  ToLLEY.  I  would  like  to  make  just  one  observation  regarding 
the  final  step  of  revision  or  squeezing  a  man  off  the  farm.  Well, 
farmers  often  leave  before  that  final  step  is  taken.  Figures  on  fore- 
closures or  sheriff  sales,  therefore,  do  not  show  in  themselves  the 
extent  of  these  removals. 

As  a  further  step  toward  encouraging  the  development  of  family- 
sized  farms,  I  think  the  agricultural  adjustment  program  might  be 
able  to  make  even  more  effort  in  the  future  toward  scaling  allotments, 
allowances,  and  payments  in  favor  of  the  smaller  producer.  That  is 
now  being  done  to  a  considerable  extent.  There  are  provisions  in  the 
law  for  that. 

Senator  La  Follette.  AVould  you  care  to  enlarge  on  that  sugges- 
tion a  little.  Dr.  Tolley  ? 

Dr.  ToLLEY.  There  is  now  and  has  been  for  some  2  or  3  years  a  pro- 
vision that  any  producer  may  have  an  opportunity  to  earn  at  least 
f^20  in  payments.  Now,  $20  is  a  pretty  good-sized  addition  to  the 
income  of  a  lot  of  small  farmers.  The  farmer  has  to  earn  that  by 
carrying  out  conservation  practices  or  doing  certain  things,  but  it  is 
provided  he  may  do  that.  That  $20  might  be  increased,  and  increases 
might  be  made  in  the  smaller  farms'  cotton  allotments,  wheat  allot- 
ments, corn  allotments,  and  so  on.  As  total  acreage  has  to  come  down 
to  keep  things  in  balance,  acreages  in  cash  crops  tend  to  get  so  small 
on  many  of  these  farms  that  there  just  isn't  enough  there  to  make  a 
decent  basis  for  a  farming  system. 

In  some  cases  at  least  provision  might  be  made  that  the  smallest 
acreage  allotment  on  any  farm  would  be  somewhat  larger  than  it  is 
now.  Of  course,  one  cannot  go  too  far  in  that  direction  as  long  as 
the  primary  objective  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration 
is  to  keep  a  checkrein  on  the  total  allotments.  It  might  be  impossible 
to  give  the  allotment  to  small  farmers,  but  I  think  something  might 
be  done.  It  might  require  legislation  before  a  great  deal  could  be 
done. 


These  data  are  printed  in  the  appendix  on  pp.  940-941. 
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fRURAL  COUNTERPART  OF  WAGES   AND  HOURS,  UNEMPLOYMENT  INSURANCE, 
AND  OLD-AGE  LEGISLATION 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  need  for  rural  areas  and  for  farming  a  coun- 
terpart of  tlie  wages-and-hours  legislation,  unemployment  insurancre, 
and  old-age  assistance  that  is  now  available  to  urban  workers.  Of 
course,  these  would  have  to  be  provided  through  a  program  designed 
to  fit  agricultural  conditions  and  agricultural  workers  and  differing  in 
many  ways  from  similar  services  for  industrial  workers.  But  Eng- 
land had  done  quite  a  little  along  that  line,  Denmark  had  done  some- 
thing before  the  war  engulfed  it,  and  I  am  satisfied  if  this  country 
would  set  itself  the  ta,sk  of  developing  the  counterpart  of  wages-and- 
hours  legislation,  old-age  assistance  for  rural  areas,  that  it  could  be 
done  successfully. 

Finally,  I  wanted  to  say  that  for  the  farmers  to  be  able  to  acquire 
family-sized  farms,  to  pay  for  them,  and  to  live  decently,  agricultural 
prices  and  agricultural  income  in  general  will  have  to  be  supported  at 
reasonable  levels.  By  the  same  token,  if  the  owners  of  large-scale 
farms,  for  corporation  farms,  and  those  who  hire  labor  are  to  be 
financially  able  to  make  their  needed  contributions  to  wages  and  hours, 
unemployment  insurance,  and  so  on,  agricultural  prices  and  agricul- 
tural incomes  must  be  supported  in  some  way  or  another.  The  present 
ever-normal-granary  program,  with  its  loans  on  some  commodities 
which  puts  a  floor  under  prices,  needs  to  be  continued.  With  the 
shutting  off  of  the  export  markets  it  is  very  likely,  in  fact,  that,  for  a 
temporary  period  at  least  this  program  will  need  to  be  expanded. 

We  have  had  enough  experience  in  crop  insurance  in  wheat  to  know 
it  is  a  feasible  practical  thing,  and  it  is  my  belief  that  present  crop- 
insurance  activities  could  be  expanded. 

In  the  whole  field  of  marketing  and  transportation,  which  takes  such 
a  large  part  of  a  consumer's  dollar  for  agricultural  commodities,  I  am 
sure  modifications  could  be  made  in  many  respects  in  a  way  that  would 
benefit  all  classes  of  agricultural  people,  from  the  migrants  on  through, 
as  well  as  other  consumers. 

For  instance,  in  New  York  City,  more  than  half  of  what  the 
consumer  pays  for  fruits  and  vegetables  represents  costs  incurred 
after  those  fruits  and  vegetables  reach  the  environs  of  New  York 
City.  A  reorganization  of  the  marketing  machinery  for  fruits  and 
vegetables  in  New  York  City  and  other  large  cities,  I  am  sure,  would 
help  a  lot  in  that  direction. 

In  closing,  I  would  emphasize  the  conviction  that  anything  which 
will  help  to  increase  the  demand  for  and  the  consumption  of  agricul- 
tural commodities  in  this  country  will  be  a  very  real  help  to  the  Nation. 
With  the  closing  of  our  export  markets  and  with  the  apparent  continu- 
ation of  the  inability  of  so  many  people  to  obtain  employment  at  wages 
that  will  enable  them  to  have  a  decent  diet,  we  need  to  expand  our 
efforts  in  that  direction  in  every  way  we  can.  The  food-stamp  plan  is 
the  best  invention  we  have  on  that  up  to  the  present  time.  There  is 
considerable  evidence,  at  least,  to  support  the  hypothesis  that  if  this 
food-stamp  plan  could  be  expanded  to  cover  all  of  the  cities  of  the 
ITnited  States,  it  would  give  a  lift  to  agricultural  income  greater  than 
tlie  amount  of  money  that  would  be  required  to  expand  the  food-stamp 
plan. 
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We  have  estimated  it  would  take  something  like  $400,000,000  to 
expand  the  food-stamp  plan  to  all  urban  areas  of  the  country.  If 
that  were  done,  we  believe  that  it  would  have  more  than  a  $400,000,000 
effect  in  increasing  the  farm  income. 

Senator  La  Follette.  The  fact  is,  is  it  not,  Dr.  Tolley,  that  the  pull 
upon  the  prices  rose  in  geometrical  progression  with  the  extension 
of  the  plan  ? 

Dr.  ToLLET.  That  is  the  point.  The  supply  of  agricultural  com- 
modities is  fixed  for  any  1  year  and  with  a  fixed  supply  of  agricultural 
commndities,  if  $400,000,000  of  new  purchasing  power  or  some  such 
figure  could  be  supplied,  the  nature  of  the  demand  for  agricultural 
products  is  such  that  it  would  have  more  than  that  much  effect  upon 
the  total  value  of  the  agricultural  commodities.  Of  course,  up  to  date, 
the  stamp  plan  has  not  anywhere  reached  that  point. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Is  it  your  view  that  the  impact  of  the  war 
upon  agricultural  export  markets  furnishes  an  additional  and  per- 
haps a  more  acute  emergency  necessity  for  tackling  this  problem  of 
increased  domestic  consumption  of  agricultural  commodities  through 
the  stamp  plan? 

Dr.  ToLLEY.  Most  decidedly. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Thank  you  very  much,  Dr.  Tolley,  and  your 
full  statement  will  be  copied  into  the  record. 

We  appreciate  your  appearance. 

COMPLETE  STATEMENT  OF  DR.  H.  R.  TOLLEY 

Suggested  Solutions  for  PROBLE]\rs  of  Disadvantaged  Agrict'ltural 

Groups 

The  testimony  in  these  hearings  has  pictured  in  graphic  detail 
the  acute  and  rapidly  growing  problems  of  our  millions  of  low-income 
farm  families.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  them  already  have  been 
uprooted  from  the  land,  and  are  traveling  the  highways,  eking  out  a 
miserable  existence  as  seasonal  workers  in  agriculture. 

Many  times  the  number  of  migrants  now  on  the  road,  however,  is 
the  number  of  potential  migrants.  These  are  the  people  who  have 
not  yet  been  forced  out  of  farming,  but  whose  hold  upon  the  land  is 
becoming  more  and  more  precarious,  and  who,  under  a  continuation 
of  present  conditions,  must  sooner  or  later  find  they  can  no  longer 
stay  where  they  are.  They  constitute  a  giant  pool  from  which  the 
present  migrant  farm  population  came,  and  it  is  from  this  pool  that 
future  migrants  will  be  recruited. 

The  gentlemen  who  have  immediately  preceded  me  have  made  a 
number  of  suggestions  that  are  aimed  principally  at  assisting  the 
people  in  this  great  pool  to  stay  upon  the  land.  The  purpose  under- 
lying their  suggestions,  as  well  as  the  other  suggestions  made  by  earlier 
speakers,  is  to  dry  up  at  least  part  of  this  great  pool,  and  prevent  the 
further  growth  of  our  migrant  farming  population  by  helping  low- 
income  farm  families  to  keep  on  living  on  the  land.  As  the  last  of  a 
number  of  speakers  for  the  Bureau  of  AgTicultural  Economics,  I  wish 
to  summarize  briefly  the  suggestions  that  have  been  made,  not  only  by 
Director  M.  L.  Wilson,  of  the  Extension  Service,  and  Dr.  Carl  Taylor 
and  Mr.  K.  C.  Smith  for  the  solution  of  the  problems  of  our  low- 
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income  groups  but  also  those  which  have  been  offered  in  other  parts 
of  the  testimony  here. 

NATIONAL  PROGRAM  FOR  EDUCATION 

Director  Wilson  has  spoken  of  the  need  for  a  national  program  of 
education.  The  program  he  suggests  is  along  practical  lines.  It  en- 
visions a  better  educational  opportunity  for  rural  children,  with  closer 
equality  of  educational  advantages  in  rural  and  urban  areas.  It  would 
include  a  better  opportunity  for  vocational  education  of  rural  chil- 
dren and  youth,  so  that  they  will  be  better  equipped  both  for  life  on 
the  farm  and  for  nonagricultural  work  in  urban  industrial  centers. 
Director  Wilson  also  suggests  an  extension  of  present  adult  education 
work  in  rural  areas,  so  as  to  give  adult  farming  people  a  better  chance 
to  create  a  satisfactory  life  for  themselves  on  the  farm,  as  well  as  to 
train  themselves  for  ofF-the-farm  employment. 

As  yet,  we  have  failed  signally  to  provide  equality  of  educational  opportunity — 
Says  a  recent  report  of  the  National  Eesources  Committee. 

In  communities  where  the  ratio  of  children  to  adults  is  low,  the  burden  of 
child  care  and  education  is  light,  economic  resources  abundant,  cultural  resources 
rich,  and  the  cultural-intellectual  status  of  parents  high,  the  financial  support  of 
education  is  liberal.  In  communities  where  the  birth  rate  is  high  and  the  sup- 
porting adult  population  is  carrying  a  disproportionately  heavy  child  population, 
where  income  per  child  is  much  below  the  national  norm,  where  the  level  of  living 
is  low,  and  where  the  home  has  the  least  to  contribute  to  cultural  and  intellectual 
growth,  the  financial  support  granted  to  education  is  niggardly. 

NECESSITY  FOR  BETTER  RURAL  EDUCATION 

The  consequences  of  this  policy — 

The  report  continues — 

would  not  be  of  such  vital  concern  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  a  large  percentage 
of  the  nation's  children  live  on  farms,  that  nearly  half  of  them  attend  rural 
schools,  and  that  in  general  it  is  the  rural  child  whose  formal  education  has  been 
most  neglected. 

Since  many  of  the  children  now  attending  rural  schools  will  be  resi- 
dents of  cities  during  their  adult  lives,  the  disadvantaged  position  of 
the  rural  child  in  getting  an  education  is  particularly  important  to 
our  cities.  The  cities  have  a  direct  interest  in  seeing  to  it  that  the 
education  of  these  future  city  dwellers  shall  be  sufficient  to  meet  the 
demands  of  urban  living  and  equip  them  for  performing  useful  work. 

An  example  of  this  interest  can  be  found  in  the  fact  that  some  of 
our  most  progressive  States  are  spending  large  sums  for  the  educa- 
tion of  their  youth.  In  other  words,  they  are  concerned  for  the  kind 
of  citizens  they  will  have  in  the  future,  and  they  evidence  this  con- 
cern by  the  care  and  expense  they  devote  to  educating  their  young 
people!  In  the  past  there  have  always  been  large  numbers  of  immi- 
grants from  foreign  countries  who  settled  in  these  States,  and  the 
States  have  been  able  to  do  little  about  their  education  because  their 
Childhood  and  youth  was  spent  outside  the  United  States. 

The  tide  of  immigration  has  now  been  cut  down  to  a  trickle,  how- 
ever, and  urban  areas  must  look  chiefly  to  the  American  farms  for  the 
influx  of  population  they  are  always  requiring.  Under  the  new  sit- 
uation the  more  progressive  States  have  an  opportunity  now  to  exert 
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a  constructive  influence  upon  the  type  of  future  citizens  they  are  to' 
obtain,  even  though  tho,se  citizens  are  born  and  reared  on  the  farms 
many  miles  away. 

From  the  view  of  society  as  a  whole,  better  educational  opportuni- 
ties for  rural  people,  child  and  adult,  is  a  sheer  necessity.  Uneducated 
or  poorly  educated  adults  in  this  modern  age  are  not  properly 
equipped  to  make  a  living  either  on  farms  or  in  cities.  It  is  axiomatic 
also  that  young  persons  seeking  jobs  of  any  type  are  vastly  disad- 
vantaged if  they  do  not  have  at  least  a  fair  education.  This  group  of 
young  people  is  already  a  drug  upon  the  employment  market  and  is, 
consequently,  a  heavy  contributor  to  the  relief  rolls.  Since  there  are 
now  about  400,000  farm  youths  reaching  maturity  each  year,  it  is 
plain  that  the  pressure  they  exert  upon  the  living  standards  and  wage 
levels  of  both  rural  and  urban  people  in  a  continuing  indiscriminate 
scrambling  either  for  employment  in  the  cities  or  for  land  in  the  rural 
areas  is  a  problem  that  has  to  be  faced. 

There  are  certain  considerations  of  fairness  and  justice  that  are 
involved  also  in  the  need  for  a  national  educational  program.  For 
instance,  some  States,  such  as  Alabama  and  Mississippi,  are  annually 
exporting  to  other  parts  of  the  Nation,  chiefly  to  cities,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  their  youth.  The  cost  of  educating  these  youths,  no  matter 
how  poor  the  education  may  have  been,  had  to  be  borne  by  the  States, 
of  their  origin,  yet  the  States  receive  no  direct  return  from  the  invest- 
ment made.  Instead,  other  States  that  are  more  able  to  bear  the  C03t 
of  public  education  are  receiving  the  fruits  of  the  poorer  States'  in- 
vestment. The  extent  of  this  drain  upon  the  South,  for  example,  can 
be  shown  in  tlie  fact  that  60  percent  of  the  Nation's  total  net  migra- 
tion in  the  1920's  was  from  the  South  to  other  parts  of  the  country. 

A  national  program  to  equalize  educational  opportunity,  not  only 
between  States  and  regions,  but  also  between  rural  areas  and  cities,, 
would  meet  a  need  that  is  daily  growing  more  pressing.  The  education 
of  our  youth  in  this  highly  mobile  era,  and  under  present-day  conditions 
of  employment,  is  a  national  problem.  Education,  therefore,  should 
not  be  permitted  to  depend  purely  upon  the  accident  of  whether  any 
particular  area  happens  to  have  large  resources  available  as  a  tax  base. 

Director  Wilson  has  brought  out^also  the  need  for  developing  rural 
industries,  together  with  a  widening  of  "live  at  home"  practices  on 
farms.  Rural  industrial  developments,  particularly  in  certain  indus- 
tries whose  operations  are  seasonal,  would  make  a  great  contribution 
to  the  welfare  of  agricultural  people  and  their  communities.  This 
would  be  particularly  advantageous  if  the  workers  in  such  industries 
could  be  located  on  small  farms  close  by,  where  they  could  raise  mogt 
of  the  food  required  for  family  use. 

NATIONAL  HEALTH  PROGRAMS 

Somewhn.t  similar  to  the  problem  of  education  is  that  of  health.^ 
Poor  health  is  an  economic  and  social  drain  of  major  proportions  m 
rural  areas,  as  well  as  in  the  cities.  In  some  farming  areas  there  is 
only  one  doctor  to  serve  as  many  as  2,000  people,  and  the  status  of 
pufelic-health  work  is  often  on  a  par  with  that. 

The  figures  on  pneumonia,  tuberculosis,  malaria,  hookworm,  pel- 
lagra, and  venereal  diseases  in  whole  groups  of  rural  counties  are  such 
as'^to  open  our  eyes  to  the  need  for  a  vigorous  and  thorough  public- 
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health  program.  It  is  not  uncommon  in  some  rural  areas,  for  example, 
for  the  working  time  of  the  farmer  and  village  worker  to  be  reduced  as 
much  as  25  percent  by  malaria  alone,  when  that  ailment  could  be  virtu- 
ally eliminated  simply  by  the  screening  of  farm  homes  and  the  exercise 
of  reasonable  mosquito-control  measures.  This  is  merely  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  needless  waste  and  suffering  that  is  occurring  among  rural 
people,  largely  because  of  inadequate  health  programs. 

A  national  health  program  that  will  serve  farm  people  is  an  impel- 
ling necessity.  This  would  be  true  even  if  humane  considerations 
alone  were  involved.  In  addition,  however,  we  must  consider  the 
effect  of  low  standards  of  health  in  farm  areas  upon  the  health  of  the 
cities.  Rural  health  is  a  matter  of  continuing  importance  to  the  cities^ 
for  rural  migration  to  cities  is  a  continuing  feature  of  national  life. 

In  health,  as  in  education,  the  areas  of  the  highest  per  capita  wealth 
are  generally  those  with  the  highest  public-health  standards,  while 
those  with  the  lowest  per  capita  wealth  often  have  very  low  health 
standards.  Public-welfare  programs  of  all  kinds  find  themselves  fac- 
ing similar  situations.  In  view  of  this  fact,  public  programs  such 
as  health  and  public-welfare  work  should  be  put  on  a  national  basis, 
where  their  benefits  can  be  made  available  to  all  farm  people,  no  mat- 
ter where  they  live  or  how  poor  any  specific  area  happens  to  be.  It  is 
certain  that  the  ability  of  farm  people  in  the  low-income  group  to 
obtain  a  more  satisfactory  living  would  be  enhanced  materially  by  the 
proper  types  of  educational,  health,  and  public-welfare  programs. 

WORKS-CONSERVATION  PROGRAM 

Two  additional  measures  have  been  suggested  to  aid  us  in  this  effort 
to  stem  farm  migration  at  its  source.  These  are  the  recommendations 
for  a  works-conservation  program,  and  a  rural  housing  program,  which 
were  made  by  Mr.  R.  C.  Smith.  His  discussion  of  them  was  to  the 
point,  and  I  shall  just  review  them  briefly. 

The  works-conservation  program  he  proposes  is  one  which  would 
provide  supplementary  cash  income  to  low-income  farmers  in  need 
of  assistance,  and  at  the  same  time  enable  the  application  of  much- 
needed  conservation  measures  which  are  not  now  being  applied  on 
farms  because  funds  are  not  available  for  doing  the  work. 

Where  the  conservation  work  would  add  materially  to  the  value  of 
the  farm  owned  by  a  comparatively  prosperous  farmer,  it  might  be 
well  for  the  owner  to  finance  an  appropriate  part  of  the  costs  himself 
through  loans  or  other  means.  Where  the  work  could  best  be  per- 
formed through  public  projects,  he  might  agree  to  repay  a  certain 
part  of  the  costs  of  the  work  done,  or  stand  a  share  of  the  costs  through 
contributing  materials,  equipment,  or  labor.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
owner  of  the  land  to  be  conserved  was  himself  in  the  low-income  group 
and  in  need  of  public  assistance,  or  if  he  were  a  needy  tenant  operating 
under  proper  leasing  arrangements  which  would  assure  the  benefits 
to  the  tenant,  the  public  might  well  bear  a  large  part  of  the  entire 
costs.  The  ]Dublic  also  should  bear  all  or  most  of  the  cost  of  per- 
forming needed  conservation  work  on  privately  owned  land,  if  the 
work  would  add  little  or  nothing  to  the  value  of  a  particular  farm, 
but  was  undertaken  primarily  to  protect  other  land,  highways,  reser- 
voirs, or  other  public  properties. 
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Much  consideration  in  recent  months  has  been  o:iven  in  the  Depart- 
ment to  the  advisability  of  this  program.  The  need  for  it  is  apparent 
in  many  farming  areas,  and  particularly  so  in  the  places  of  poorest 
economic  opportunity  and  greatest  population  density.  Since  these 
are  the  areas  from  which  the  migrant  population  is  drawing  its  mem- 
bers, I  cannot  fail  to  view  this  program  as  a  much-needed  activity. 
The  works-conservation  program,  I  think,  offers  great  hope  not  only 
as  a  measure  for  increasing  the  income  and  employment  of  depressed 
farming  people,  but  also  as  a  worth-while  step  toward  getting  the 
conservation  of  resources  in  areas  where  destructive  farming,  grazing 
and  logging  practices  are  at  their  worst. 

RURAL  SLUM  CLEARANCE  WORK 

A  national  housing  program  is  the  second  measure  suggested  by  Mr. 
Smith.  Any  adequate  housing  program,  he  has  contended,  must 
include  provision  for  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  poorly  housed  farm 
families. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  housing  in  the  past.  To 
date,  however,  we  have  done  very  little  about  farm  housing.  Some 
of  the  w^orst  housing  problems  in  the  Nation  are  in  farming  areas 
where,  although  congestion  is  less  than  in  city  slums,  the  term  "slum" 
is  the  only  name  one  can  find  to  describe  the  conditions.  Many  farm- 
houses, besides  being  without  running  water,  heating  facilities,  or  ade- 
quate sanitation,  do  not  provide  even  the  basic  element  of  shelter 
against  rain  and  cold. 

Any  national  housing  program  should  include  rural  slum  clear- 
ance and  the  development  of  housing  for  farm  labor,  including  camps 
for  migrants.  It  also  should  provide  for  housing  of  farm  labor  on 
subsistence  plots  wherever  possible.  Housing  to  provide  "sunset 
homes"  for  older  farm  people  also  should  be  included. 

Congress  has  recognized  that  housing  projects  are  justified  on  the 
basis  of  two  great  needs,  and  has  acted  upon  this  recognition.  One 
of  the  needs  supplied  by  a  public  housing  program  is  the  furnishing  of 
decent  houses  for  people  to  live  in,  amid  healthful  surroundings  and 
at  moderate  cost.  The  other  need  it  supplies  is  that  it  furnishes  jobs 
to  thousands  of  idle  workers,  skilled  and  unskilled. 

It  has  been  thought  proper  in  the  past  to  embark  on  programs  for 
clearing  away  the  slums  of  cities,  and  it  is  just  as  proper  to  include  in 
a  national  housing  program  the  work  of  eliminating  rural  slum  con- 
ditions. A  housing  program  that  gives  due  emphasis  to  the  needs  of 
rural  people  therefore  seems  necessary.  It  would  add  definitely  to  the 
security  of  farm  people  upon  the  land,  and  in  addition  would  bring 
extensive  benefits  to  people  employed  in  the  industries  of  the  cities. 

NATIONAL  EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE 

Dr.  Carl  Taylor,  of  our  Division  of  Farm  Population  and  Rural 
Welfare,  has  contributed  a  number  of  significant  suggestions  as  to 
methods  of  solving  the  problems  of  the  disadvantaged  classes  in  agri- 
culture. The  establishment  of  a  national  employment  service  to  serve 
both  agricultural  and  industrial  people  is  one  of  the  needs  he  has 
emphasized. 

Urban  industrial  areas,  it  is  realized,  must  depend  upon  a  continual 
influx  of  new  workers.    This  is  true  for  every  area  of  low  birth  rates, 
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and  it  is  from  the  rural  areas  of  hio;li  birth  rates  that  these  needed 
workers  are  drawn.  Migration  of  rural  people  to  cities  is  vital  to 
cities  and  rural  areas  alike. 

A  national  employment  service  would  furnish  much  needed  guid- 
ance and  assistance  to  migrants  from  rural  districts  by  helping  to  put 
them  in  touch  with  urban  employers,  and  prevent  much  of  the  suffer- 
ing and  loss  of  time  that  frequently  occurs  when  rural  workers  try  to 
find  jobs  in  the  cities. 

But  in  agriculture  by  itself  there  is  an  overpowering  need  for  a 
national  employment  service.  Farming  in  many  areas  is  now  of  the 
large-scale  commercial  type,  requiring  great  numbers  of  laborers  at 
certain  times  of  the  year.  Farm  operators  are  dependent  upon  the 
adequacy  of  this  seasonal  labor  supply.  Some  of  the  Nation's  major 
crops  have  to  be  planted  or  harvested  by  this  type  of  labor.  At  th© 
same  time,  thousands  of  American  farm  workers  and  their  families 
are  dependent  on  such  work  for  their  livelihood,  and  they  frequently 
move  long  distances  in  search  of  it. 

As  a  Nation,  we  are  directly  concerned  in  the  production  of  the  crops 
involved  here,  such  as  cotton,  fruits,  vegetables,  and  others.  In  addi- 
tion, we  must  be  concerned  for  the  welfare  of  the  thousands  of  mi- 
grant farm  laborers.  If  I  interpret  correctly  the  figures  that  have 
been  presented  at  your  hearings,  the  number  of  farm  laborers  is  likely 
to  grow  as  time  passes,  rather  than  to  decrease.  The  need  for  serving 
the  farm-labor  group  on  an  effective  basis  is  therefore  a  growing  need. 

Migrant  laborers  in  agriculture  follow  the  needs  of  the  crops,  either 
at  planting  time  or  at  harvest,  or  both.  They  do  not  stop  at  State 
lines,  but  responding  to  the  seasonal  demand  for  their  labor,  may 
cross  as  many  as  half  a  dozen  States  in  a  single  year. 

The  Nation's  crops  require  the  services  of  migrant  workers,  yet  we 
still  have  not  evolved  any  reliable  way  of  furnishing  the  laborers 
with  information  as  to  where  the  crops  are,  and  where  their  labor  is 
needed.  As  matters  now  stand,  the  migrant  laborer  must  depend  on 
rumors  and  guesswork  and  often  is  led  astray  by  wrong  information. 
Too  many  times  he  arrives  at  his  destination,  like  the  Joads  in  Stein- 
beck's "Grapes  of  Wrath,"  only  to  find  the  fields  already  worked,  or 
that  all  the  jobs  are  filled.  Sometimes,  too,  unscrupulous  farm  oper- 
ators and  labor  contractors  deliberately  lure  him  to  places  where  work 
is  needed,  and  when  he  arrives  at  the  job,  there  are  several  times  as 
many  laborers  available  as  there  are  jobs.  A  vicious  competition  is 
thus  set  up  between  worker  and  worker  upon  the  question  of  wages. 
The  result  is  suffering  and  despair. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  impossible  to  maintain  perma- 
nently a  dependable  supply  of  laborers  to  work  the  crops.  At  times 
it  becomes  very  difficult  for  these  low-income  workers  to  keep  body 
and  soul  together.  Too  much  of  their  time  and  too  much  of  their 
money  has  to  be  spent  in  haphazard  running  about,  which  sometimes 
includes  journeys  of  hundreds  of  miles  to  get  jobs  that  last  only  a  few 
days. 

Studies  that  have  been  made  of  the  routes  followed  by  migrant 
farm  laborers  indicate  another  serious  waste.  Influenced  often  by 
baseless  rumors,  the  migrant  leaves  one  State  and  goes  to  another  in 
search  of  work,  while  similar  workers  from  other  States  are  going  to 
the  place  he  leaves,  believing  work  is  available  there.  Their  routes 
of  travel  cross  and  recross,  and  numberless  miles  of  travel  are  per- 
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formed  that  could  be  eliminated  by  an  adequate  system  of  providing 
information  to  the  workers.  It  should  be  stressed  that  this  informa- 
tional service  would  be  of  benefit  to  both  the  laborer  and  his  em- 
ployer, for  both  would  receive  substantial  assistance. 

The  State  of  Texas  has  been  conducting  an  employment  service  for 
several  years  to  help  migrant  farm  labor.  It  has  had  notable  success 
in  stabilizing  the  labor  supply  for  farm  operators  on  the  one  hand, 
and  in  reducmg  useless  costs  and  delays  for  the  workers  on  the  other. 

The  seasonal  need  for  agricultural  labor  is  such  that  both  employer 
and  laborer  can  be  served  by  an  orderly  procedure  for  furnishing 
employment  information  and  placement.  Since  many  States  are  con- 
cerned in  the  handling  of  this  problem,  due  to  the  shifting  basis  of 
migrant-farm  work,  it  is  tliought  that  a  national  service  would  be 
necessary  for  its  effective  operation.  Two  purposes  would  be  served, 
for  laborer  and  farm  operator  would  both  receive  needed  aid.  To 
illustrate  the  interstate  nature  of  farm-labor  migration,  the  fact  can 
be  cited  that  workers  now  are  traveling  regularly  from  Florida  to 
Maryland  and  Virginia,  on  up  to  New  Jersey  and  back;  that  fruit 
workers  are  ranging  from  Arkansas  to  Michigan ;  and  that  cotton 
pickers  travel  each  year  from  Oklahoma  to  Arizona  and  California. 
Because  of  their  constantly  shifting  location,  involving  large  numbers 
of  States,  a  national  service  would  be  required,  if  their  needs  are  to  be 
met  effectively. 

An  employment  service  of  national  scope  would  aid  in  the  placement 
of  farm  laborers,  either  as  farm  operators  or  permanently  settled 
laborers. 

PROGRAMS  FOR  GUIDANCE  OF  MIGRATION 

All  fornis  of  migration  present  certain  problems,  of  course,  and 
the  difficulties  of  the  migrant  farm  laborer,  important  as  they  are, 
represent  only  part  of  the  picture.  As  long  as  we  have  areas  wdiere 
the  people  are  greatly  overcrowded  in  relation  to  the  economic  and 
cultural  opportunities,  migration  will  continue. 

Dr.  Taylor  has  discussed  a  suggestion  that  national  programs  are 
needed  to  encourage  and  guide  the  migration  that  occurs  from  these 
overcrowded  areas.  This  kind  of  guidance  is  not  new,  for  Congress 
has  in  the  past  recognized  the  need  for  it.  The  old  Kesettlement 
Administration  program,  the  present  land-purchase  program  under 
title  III  of  the  Bankhead-Jones  Act,  and  the  land  reclamation  and 
settlement  program  in  the  Columbia  River  Basin  are  recent  instances 
involving  congressional  action  along  this  general  line. 

It  is  suggested  that  programs  for  guidance  of  migration,  when 
undertaken  nationally,  must  recognize  the  constant  interchange  of 
rural  and  urban  population  that  is  taking  place,  and  also  the  extent 
of  interstate  migration.  During  the  1920's  there  were  some  19,000,000 
moves  to  towns  and  cities  from  farms,  but  at  the  same  time  there  were 
13,000,000  moves  from  towns  and  cities  to  farms.  Thus  there  were 
32,000,000  moves,  from  which  was  obtained  a  net  migration  of  but 
6,000,000  moves.  This  seems  a  high  proportion  of  total  moves  to  the 
net  migration  obtained,  and  indicates  an  enormous  waste  of  time  and 
resources,  with  probable  attendant  suffering  for  many  of  the  migrants 
involved. 
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DESIRABI^  MIGRATION  SHOULD  BE  ENCOURAGED 

It  is  an  inescapable  fact  that  opportunities  often  lie  elsewhere  for 
many  of  our  people,  whether  they  are  in  cities  or  on  farms.  The  type 
of  migration  that  leads  persons  and  families  to  better  opportunities  is 
the  type  that  should  be  encouraged.  National  programs  to  guide 
migration  should  not  be  aimed  necessarily  at  discouraging  people  from 
moving  but  should  be  designed  to  facilitate  moving  and  to  assist 
migrants  in  making  their  moves  more  effective.  A  certain  amount  of 
moving  about  is  necessary,  and  no  national  program  could  wish  to 
freeze  people  in  the  places  where  they  now  live.  Frequently  its  aim 
should  be  just  the  reverse  of  that,  to  encourage  people  to  move  out  of 
overcrowded  areas.  It  would  certainly  be  proper,  however,  to  seek 
the  reduction  of  aimless  migration,  such  as  is  begun  upon  inaccurate 
information  about  the  opportunities  for  w^ork,  both  in  rural  and  urban 
districts.  Much  of  the  waste  now  occurring  could  be  eliminated  by 
nationally  directed  programs  to  assist  and  give  needed  guidance  to 
migrants  and  prospective  migrants. 

The  Farm  Security  Administration,  in  fact,  has  set  up  services  to 
help  prospective  migrants  get  information  on  how  and  where  to  buy 
farms  on  the  Pacific  coast.  This  is  one  of  the  many  types  of  guidance 
possible.  The  Extension  Service,  in  a  number  of  States,  has  published 
bulletins  to  aid  prospective  migrants  in  locating  farms  and  to  guide 
them  away  from  areas  of  inadequate  opportunities. 

The  experience  of  the  Farm  Security  Administration  and  the  Ex- 
tension Service  has  indicated  that  active  guidance  may  prove  very 
useful  in  helping  to  get  settlers  out  of  the  areas  where  land  should 
not  be  farmed.  There  are  many  such  areas  in  the  country,  and  we  are 
positive  at  this  point  that  unguided  migration  will  never  be  sufficient 
from  these  areas  to  accomplish  the  adjustments  necessary.  Guided 
migration,  however,  should  be  able  to  do  the  job. 

EXPANSION  OF  FARM   SECURITY  ADMINISTRATION    PROGRAM 

A  number  of  measures  have  been  suggested  to  provide  employment 
and  security  to  displaced  and  underprivileged  farm  people.  An  ex- 
pansion of  the  Farm  Security  Administration's  program  of  supervised 
loans  and  its  debt-adjustment  service  so  as  to  reach  a  greater  number 
of  low-income  farmers  has  been  proposed.  Assistance  to  farmers  in 
developing  new  sources  of  employment  and  self-help  is  another 
remedy  suggested.  Aid  might  be  given,  for  example,  through  self- 
help  cooperatives,  the  establishment  of  rural  industries,  the  develop- 
ment of  noncommercial  or  subsistence  farms  in  good  agricultural  areas, 
the  establishment  of  cooperative  farms,  and  through  the  education  of 
rural  workers  for  nonagricultural  pursuits,  wnth  placement  of  them 
in  nonfarm  work. 

FAMILY-SIZED  FARM 

I  think  it  has  been  made  plain  in  the  testimony  that  the  development 
of  owner-operated  family-sized  farms  should  he  maintained  and  en- 
couraged in  every  feasible  way.  This  general  policy  seems  to  be 
required  if  we  are  to  enable  American  agriculture  to  provide  a  satis- 
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factory  living;  to  as  many  farmers  as  possible — a  policy  that  is  old  in 
this  Nation,  but  which  is  more  than  ever  necessary  in  light  of  the 
record-breaking:  number  of  people  now  on  our  farms. 

To  this  end,  an  enlargement  of  the  tenant-purchase  program  under 
the  Bankhead-Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act  is  recommended.  Enlarging 
this  program  would  make  possible  very  substantial  inroads  into  our 
farm-tenancy  situation  if  carried  out  over  a  long  enough  period  of 
time.  Under  present  authorizations,  however,  the  program  does  not 
permit  the  number  of  purchases  that  would  be  required. 

The  creation  and  encouragement  of  family-sized  farming  units  is 
a  worth-while  goal.  In  furthering  it,  Congress  might  well  provide 
that  all  reclamation  and  other  new  farm-land  developments  shall  be 
settled  on  a  family-sized  and  owner-operated  basis.  This  could  be 
done  quite  effectively,  and  the  perpetuation  of  this  tenure  system  could 
be  guaranteed  through  appropriate  regulations  or  legislation. 

This  general  aim  might  be  further  assisted  by  a  Federal  policy  of 
acquiring  the  large  agricultural  land  holdings  which  are  sometimes 
placed  on  the  market  due  to  the  settlement  of  estates  and  other  causes, 
which  holdings  could  be  broken  up  into  family-sized  units  for  opera- 
tion by  owners  who  now  are  tenants. 

The  family-sized  unit  could  also  be  encouraged  by  equalizing  credit 
opportunities  of  small  owners  and  large  owners,  so  that  small  owners 
could  get  credit  at  reasonable  interest  rates  with  limited  liability. 
Triple  A  payments  and  allotments  could  also  be  scaled  in  a  manner 
to  give  still  greater  favor  to  the  smaller  producer.  Other  worth-while 
assistance  could  be  given  through  extending  cooperative  loans  to 
groups  of  operators  of  the  family-sized  farms,  both  owners  and  ten- 
ants, for  purchase  of  needed  equipment.  This  might  include  me- 
chanical equipment,  or  purebred  sires,  as  a  means  of  bringing  the 
benefits  of  the  latest  advances  of  science  and  technology  to  the  small 
farmer. 

STABILIZATION  OF  ECX>N0MIC  CONDITIONS  IN  AGRICULTURE 

The  stabilization  of  economic  conditions  in  agriculture  as  a  whole 
would  contribute  greatly  to  the  security  of  all  American  farm  people 
and  particularly  to  those  of  the  low-income  group.  Simply  stated, 
this  means  that  an  increase  in  the  consumption  of  and  demand  for 
agricultural  products  w^ould  be  very  helpful. 

The  food-stamp  plan  is  a  device  for  doing  this  job,  or  for  helping  in 
it.  This  plan,  although  it  is  not  yet  perfect  in  some  of  its  details, 
should  be  gradually  expanded,  so  as  to  assist  the  movement  of  sur- 
plus foods  into  consumption  by  low-income  families.  It  is  estimated 
that,  with  a  Federal  outlay  of  about  $400,000,000  annually,  the  food- 
stamp  plan  could  be  made  available  to  all  relief  and  W.  P.  A.  families. 
An  investment  of  this  magnitude  would  be  very  effective  not  only  in 
aiding  the  consumption  of  surplus  foods,  but  would  improve  materially 
the  diets  of  low-income  families.  Particularly  noteworthy,  too,  is 
that  this  sum  would  give  a  lift  to  the  farm  income  of  the  Nation  that 
would  be  substantially  greater  than  the  amount  of  the  Federal  outlay. 

The  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation  also  is  assisting  in  promot- 
ing the  consumption  of  agricultural  commodities  through  its  pur- 
chase of  surplus  stocks.     An  extension  of  this  program  would  provide 
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a  further  means  of  attacking  the  basic  problems  of  the  underpriv- 
ileged in  agriculture, 

REDUCTION  OF  DISTRIBUTION  COSTS 

IMore  stable  economic  conditions  also  would  be  promoted  through 
policies  designed  to  lower  the  costs  of  distribution  of  agricultural 
commodities.  This  might  in  some  cases  include  market  reorganization 
for  certain  terminal  cities,  such  as  New  York  City.  Special  techniques 
for  increasing  the  consumption  of  particular  commodities  also  appear 
to  offer  hope  for  assistance. 

While  there  appears  little  likelihood  of  any  enormous  strides  in 
the  immediate  future  in  developing  new  industrial  uses  for  agri- 
cultural products,  this  type  of  use  is  nevertheless  important  to  agri- 
culture.    Expanded  research  activities  would  certainly  seem  advisable. 

There  are  a  few  other  suggestions  which  I  will  mention  briefly.  Re- 
search work  should  be  expanded  for  all  of  the  problems  we  are  dealing 
with.  More  research  and  fact  finding  is  needed  on  many  of  these 
fronts. 

The  benefits  of  advances  in  technology  should  be  extended  to  a 
larger  number  of  farms,  through  expansion  of  the  rural  electrifica- 
tion program  and  associated  activities.  Research  also  should  be  con- 
ducted. I  think,  particularly  toward  the  development  of  machines 
and  techniques  of  operation  applicable  to  snualler  farms. 

Additional  means  which  probably  could  be  used  effectively  in  ac- 
complishing this  goal  would  be  furnished  by  legislation  permitting 
certain  experiments  to  be  made  in  developing  new  patterns  of  rural 
life,  and  through  establishing  opportunities  for  organized  recreation 
in  each  community. 

Every  effort  possible  should  be  made  to  stabilize  the  settlement  of 
our  rural  areas,  so  that  a  richer  and  more  permanent  rural  life  can 
be  enjoyed  by  farming  peo]3le.  Tlie  conservation  of  soil  and  forest 
resources  could  well  be  placed  upon  a  more  active  basis  with  this 
purpose  in  view.  The  development  of  various  rural  facilities,  such 
as  housing,  rural  electrification,  and  farm-to-market  roads,  also  would 
be  of  great  assistance. 

Finally,  I  do  not  think  we  can  neglect  the  fact,  even  in  considering 
the  problems  of  the  poorer  people  in  agriculture,  that  there  are  definite 
values  in  the  rural  way  of  life  which  are  not  found  elsewhere,  and 
that  a  part  of  solving  the  problems  of  disadvantaged  people  is  the  task 
of  helping  them  to  see  the  intangible  values  and  benefits  of  farm 
living.  This  is  an  educational  undertaking,  and  should  be  widespread 
and  thorough  enough  so  that  it  can  make  a  maximum  contribution 
toward  the  general  job  of  drying  up  the  flood  of  farm-labor  migra- 
tion at  its  source. 

RURAL  COUNTERPART  OF  WAGES  AND  HOURS,  UNEMPLOYMENT,  AND  OLD-AGE 
LEGISLATION  NEEDED 

For  the  further  benefit  of  low-income  groups,  I  believe  we  should 
have  a  rural  counterpart  of  the  wages-and-hours  legislation  and 
the  unemployment  insurance  and  old-age  assistance  that  are  now 
in  effect  for  urban  workers.  It  is  recognized  that  there  are  definite 
problems  to  be  encountered  in  doing  this.    The  job  will  not  be  easy. 
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Some  countries,  notably  Denmark  and  England,  have  already  beeni 
experimenting  with  this.  The  experience  they  have  acquired,  a& 
a  matter  of  fact,  should  be  very  useful  to  us. 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  speak  again  of  the  Farm  Security  pro- 
gram. This  agency  is  doing  a  great  job  in  reaching  the  under- 
privileged groups  in  agriculture  with  direct  help.  Dr.  Will  Alex- 
ander, administrator  of  this  program,  has  told  you  about  its  work. 
Most  of  the  public  welfare  and  assistance  programs  are  designed^ 
we  know,  to  meet  urban  conditions.  It  was  early  recognized  that 
they  vrould  not  fit  farm  situations.  Out  of  this  recognition  devel- 
oped attempts  to  find  ways  of  assisting  farm  families.  The  most 
effective  ways  that  have  been  found  are  now  included  in  the  program 
of  the  Farm  Security  Administration.  This  program  attempts  to 
help  disadvantaged  farmers  get  back  on  their  feet,  and  does  its  job 
primarily  through  loans  and  supervision. 

There  are  many  thousands  of  our  farmers  who  need  to  be  given 
these  combined  types  of  assistance,  but  who  cannot  get  it.  This  is- 
largely  because  sufficient  funds  are  not  available  to  serve  all  of 
them.  The  program  of  the  Farm  Security  Administration  obvi- 
ously cannot  help  all  who  need  assistance  in  rural  areas,  but  if 
more  adequately  financed  it  undoubtedly  could  bring  aid  and  re- 
habilitation to  many  more  than  it  is  now  doing.  As  was  pointed  out 
by  Secretary  Wallace  recently,  this  is  a  program  that  pays  for  itself,, 
while  at  the  same  time  performing,  a  life-giving  function  for  de- 
pressed farm  families. 

STATEMENT   OF   KATHARINE   F.    LENROOT,    CHIEF,    CHILDREN'S 
BUREAU,  UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 

Senator  La  Follette.  Miss  Lenroot,  please. 

Miss  Lenroot.  Miss  Katharine  F,  Lenroot,  Chief,  Children's 
Bureau,  Department  of  Labor. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Will  you  please  proceed  in  your  own  way^ 
Miss  Lenroot? 

Miss  Lenroot.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  explain 
first  of  all  that  I  and  two  members  of  the  staff  whom  I  shall  present 
later  are  expressing  our  own  views  and  not  necessarily  the  views 
of  the  Department. 

The  Children's  Bureau,  by  the  act  creating  it,  is  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  investigating  and  reporting  upon  all  matters  per- 
taining to  the  welfare  of  children  and  child  life.  Under  this  authori- 
zation, many  studies  have  been  made  of  conditions  affecting  the 
health,  education,  working  conditions,  and  welfare  of  children  in 
the  families  of  agricultural  workers,  and  especially  of  children  in 
migrant  families.  The  findings  of  some  of  these  studies  will  be 
reported  to  you  by  members  of  the  staff.  Under  the  Social  Security 
Act  of  1935,  the  Children's  Bureau  cooperates  with  State  agencies  in 
every  State  in  extending  and  strengthening  maternal  and  chilcl- 
health  services,  services  for  crippled  children,  and  child-Avelfare 
services  in  behalf  of  children  who  are  dependent,  neglected,  or  in 
danger  of  becoming  delinquent.  All  these  services  are  directed  es- 
pecially to  children  in  rural  areas.  Under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  of  1938  the  Children's  Bureau  is  responsible  for  administering 
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the  child-labor  provisions,  which,  however  affect  agricultural  child 
labor  to  only  a  slight  extent,  as  will  be  shown  hereafter, 

"Children  in  a  Democracy" 

The  subject  of  children  in  migrant  families  was  given  special  atten- 
tion by  the  White  House  conference  on  children  in  a  democracy,  a 
citizens'  enterprise  organized  at  the  direction  of  the  President  under 
the  direction  of  a  representative  planning  committee  of  which  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  was  chairman.  The  Chief  of  the  Children's  Bu- 
reau served  as  executive  secretary  of  the  conference.  This  is  one  of  a 
series  of  conferences  on  child  welfare  which  have  been  held  under 
White  House  auspices  every  10  years  since  the  first  White  House  con- 
ference was  called  by  President  Theodore  Roosevelt  in  1909. 

The  general  conference  report  which  I  will  leave  with  the  com- 
mittee, adopted  by  nearly  500  members  of  the  conference  without  a 
negative  vote  on  January  19,  1940 

Senator  La  Follette.  It  may  be  given  an  exhibit  number  and  in- 
corporated into  the  record. 

(The  document  was  marked  "Exhibit  191"  and  appears  in  the 
appendix  on  pp.  941-976.) 

Miss  Lenroot.  Recognized  the  basic  importance  of  the  economic 
status  of  the  family  as  a  foundation  for  the  welfare  of  the  child.  It 
held  that  the  basic  economic  problem  of  our  children  is  the  economic 
problem  of  the  Nation — to  find  a  sound  balance  of  wages,  prices,  and 
financing  that  will  provide  a  growing  purchasing  power  to  industrial 
workers  and  farmers  and  profitable  investment  for  capital.  It  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  average  income  of  farm  families,  after 
allowance  is  made  for  the  value  of  home-consumed  produce,  is  far 
below  the  average  for  the  Nation.  It  recognized  the  importance  of 
a  wide  range  of  agricultural  measures,  including  services  to  assist 
migration  and  settlement  of  farm  families  from  deprevssed  or  sub- 
mal'ginal  areas  and  social-security  laws  adapted  to  the  needs  of  agri- 
cultural workers.  It  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  March  1939 
approximately  300.000  children  were  in  families  receiving  economic 
assistance  under  the  Farm  Security  Administration  grants  and  that 
the  number  receiving  such  assistance  in  August  of  the  same  year  was 
170,000.  In  addition,  it  is  estimated  that  in  August  1939,  1,150,000 
children  under  the  age  of  16  years  were  in  families  receiving  small 
loans  for  farm  equipment  and  advice  on  home  and  farm  management 
from  the  Farm  Security  Administration. 

It  was  concerned  because  of  the  findings  of  the  Farm  Housing  Sur- 
vey of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  and  other  studies 
showing  that  many  farm  houses  are  in  effect  slum  structures,  and  that 
1,000,000  of  the  3,000,000  farm-tenant  families  were  reported  by  the 
President's  Committee  on  Farm  Tenancy  in  1937  as  having  moved  in 
a  single  year.  It  called  attention  to  the  estimate,  based  on  informa- 
tion in  the  Farm  Housing  Survey,  that  some  3,000,000  farm  dwellings 
failed  to  meet  minimiun  health  and  comfort  standards.  The  implica- 
tion of  these  situations  on  the  health  and  well-being  of  rural  children 
is  obvious.  At  the  lowest  end  of  the  scale  is  the  migrant  family  whose 
house  would  be  a  wretched  little  slielter  in  the  shack  towns  which  lie 
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outside  many  of  our  large  cities,  a  tent  or  one-room  cabin  in  which  as 
many  as  8  or  10  people  may  be  housed,  or  even  less  in  the  way  of 
shelter. 

Children  or  Migrants 

In  discussing  the  special  problems  of  children  in  migrant  families, 
and  such  families  probably  include  about  one-third  of  a  million  in 
iAterstate  migration  alone',  comprising  about  1,000,000  persons,  the 
conference  report  stated  that  more  than  half  the  area  of  the  United 
States  bi  involved  in  this  migration,  representing  families  forced  out 
by  agricultural  necessity  and  families  of  seasonal  workers.  It  pointed 
out  that  the  children  in  these  families  are  underfed  and  exposed  to 
disease.  They  do  not  stay  in  one  place  long  enough  for  school.  They 
bear  the  full  brunt  of  the  deprivations  of  migrant  families. 

A  Farm  Security  Administration  study  of  migrant  farm  labor  in 
California  published  in  1938  and  covering  6,655  families,  comprising 
24,485  persons,  showed  that  36  percent  of  these  persons  were  children 
under  15  and  that  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  children  lived  in  farn- 
ilies  of  5  or  more  persons.  The  conference  concluded  from  the  evi- 
dence available  to  it  that  neither  the  legal  nor  the  economic  prob- 
lems, nor  those  of  health  and  schooling  for  children,  can  be  handled 
by  the  States  to  which  these  migrants  go  as  their  exclusive  burden 
and  responsibility,  and  that  close  to  half  a  million  children  are  de- 
prived of  assurance  of  adequate  food,  clothing,  shelter,  and  education. 
The  conference  pointed  out  furthermore  that  these  families  represent 
on  the  whole  farmers  of  excellent  work  habits,  Americans  for  gen- 
erations back. 

While  recognizing  the  fact  that  the  problem  of  the  migrant  family 
is  national  in  scope,  the  conference  found  that  shelter,  education  for 
children,  health  supervision,  and  medical  care  must  be  made  avail- 
able locally  wherever  and  whenever  needed.  California  is  the  only 
State  that  has  made  outstanding  provisions  for  extending  health 
supervision  and  educational  opportunities  to  children  in  migrant 
families,  though  the  former  is  far  from  complete,  and  the  latter 
varies  from  the  well-equipped  school  which  I  saw  at  the  Farm  Se- 
curity Administration  camp  in  Visalia,  Calif.,  to  the  poorly 
equipped,  dirty,  and  littered  one-room  school  with  a  teacher  of  list- 
less and  uninspiring  personality  which  I  saw  adjacent  to  a  growers' 
camp  in  an  adjoining  county.  The  White  House  conference  report 
found  that  a  plan  that  will  assure  migrant  families  and  their  chil- 
dren essential  minimum  provisions  for  their  well-being  must  place 
administrative  and  financial  responsibilities  where  they  belong,  and 
must  assure  the  availability  of  services  and  facilities  wherever  such 
families  may  need  them. 

Recommendations 

The  recommendations  incorporated  in  the  White  House  confer- 
ence report  and  adopted  by  the  conference  which  have  special  ref- 
erence to  children  in  migrant  families  are  as  follows : 

1.  Financial  responsibility  for  interstate  migrants  should  lie  with 
the  Federal  Government,  since  local  public  opinion  and  existing  set- 
tlement laws  and  other  statutes  deny  assistance  or  community  serv- 
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ices  to  many  migrant  families.  In  the  actual  provision  of  such  facil- 
ities and  services  the  Federal  Government  should  operate  through 
State  and  local  authorities  wherever  practicable,  but  should  take 
direct  responsibility  for  their  operation  whenever  necessary. 

2.  State  and  local  governments  should  take  financial  and  admin- 
istrative responsibility  for  families  that  migrate  within  State  bound- 
aries. Actually  groups  of  migrant  families  often  include  both 
interstate  and  intrastate  migrants.  In  the  provision  of  services, 
therefore.  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments  should  work  out 
cooperative  plans  which  will  assure  the  provision  of  services  to 
families  when  needed,  regardless  of  where  ultimate  financial  respon- 
sibility may  lie. 

3.  Government  employment  services  should  take  responsibility  for 
the  orderly  guidance  of  migrant  labor  in  seasonal  employment  in 
agriculture  and  other  occujiations. 

4.  Plans  for  the  employment  of  migrant  families  should  take  into 
account  the  desire  for  resettlement  of  those  families  for  which  sea- 
sonal labor  is  only  a  makeshift  and  whose  primary  desire  is  to  carry 
on  independent  farming  operations. 

5.  To  deal  with  the  more  immediate  and  also  the  continuing  prob- 
lems of  agricultural  workers  and  their  families,  which  constitute  at 
present  the  majority  of  migrant  families,  it  is  desirable  that  meas- 
ures relating  to  wages  and  hours,  collective  bargaining,  and  social 
security  be  extended  as  soon  as  practicable  to  all  agricultural  labor, 
with  such  adaptations  as  may  be  necessary  to  meet  their  needs. 

6.  Housing  and  sanitary  regulations  should  be  made  applicable  to 
the  shelter  of  migratory  and  seasonal  labor,  and  adequate  appropri- 
ations and  personnel  should  be  made  available  to  the  appropriate 
agencies  to  enforce  these  regulations. 

7.  Long-range  measures  that  may  prevent  families  from  becoming 
migrants  should  be  introduced  both  in  agriculture  and  in  industry-— 
in  agriculture,  by  such  means  as  preventing  soil  erosion  and  soil 
exhaustion,  and  helping  farmers  to  meet  technological  changes  and 
difficulties  of  financing  operations ;  in  industry,  by  measures  to  offset 
technical  and  economic  changes  that  result  in  communities  being 
stranded  because  of  permanent  discontinuance  of  local  industries. 

The  most  comprehensive  material  obtained  through  first-hand  in- 
vestigations by  the  Children's  Bureau  relating  to  problems  of  chil- 
dren in  migrant  families  has  been  secured  through  the  Industrial 
Division,  which  is  responsible  for  all  studies  of  child  labor  and  re- 
lated problems  and  for  the  administration  of  the  child-labor  provi- 
sions of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  Miss  Beatrice  McConnell, 
the  Director  of  this  Division,  will  present  to  you  a  statement  on  the 
findings  of  these  studies  and  the  experience  of  the  Bureau  under  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  Following  this  statement.  Dr.  Martha 
M.  Eliot,  assistant  chief  of  the  Children's  Bureau,  will  present  a 
statement  on  the  health  problems  of  mothers  and  children  in  migrant 
families,  including  description  of  the  services  which  are  being  pro- 
vided through  the  participation  of  local,  State,  and  Federal  Govern- 
ments under  the  maternal  and  child-health  provisions  of  the  social - 
security  program,  and  an  analysis  of  maternal  and  child-health  facili- 
ties available  in  82  counties  having  large  numbers  of  migratory  fam- 
ily workers.     After  this  statement  of  Dr.  Eliot's  I  should  like  to 
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present,  briefly,  some  material  on  the  child-welfare  services  program 
under  the  Social  Security  Act  and  a  brief  summary. 

STATEMENT  OF  BEATRICE  McCONNELL,  DIRECTOE  OF  INDUSTRIAL 
DIVISION,  UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 

Senator  La  Follette.  Will  you  kindly  proceed,  Miss  McConnell? 
Child  Labor  in  Agriculture 

Miss  MoCoNNELL.  The  welfare  of  children  is  directly  dependent 
upon  the  social  and  economic  welfare  of  the  family.  Much  evidence 
of  impoverished  living  conditions  among  large  groups  of  low-income 
farm  laborers  has  already  been  presented  to  this  committee.  Extreme 
irregularity  and  uncertainty  of  income,  and  for  many  the  dilRculties 
of  family  migration,  accentuate  these  problems.  It  is  obvious  that 
these  conditions  affect  adversely  the  welfare  of  the  children  of  such 
agricultural  workers.  Children  suffer  first  and  most  seriously  from 
the  crowded  and  insanitary  living  conditions  and  lack  of  health  pro- 
tection that  are  common  iii  this  group.  Large  numbers  of  the  chil- 
dren themselves  are  employed  under  oppressive  conditions  detri- 
mental to  their  health  and  welfare.  When  there  is  added  to  these 
deprivations  the  lack  of  education  due  in  part  to  the  often  meager 
opportunities  for  schooling  in  rural  districts  and  in  part  to  the 
effects  of  their  seasonal  migrations,  there  emerges  a  picture  of  one  of 
the  most  serious  child-labor  and  child-welfare  problems  confronting 
the  country  today. 

The  significant  changes  in  farm  methods  in  comparatively  recent 
years  and  the  widespread  growth  of  large-scale  industrialized  farm- 
ing which  has  been  emphasized  by  previous  expert  testimony  before 
this  committee,  have  invalidated  the  traditional  American  concept 
of  agriculture  as  a  family  enterprise.  The  family  farm  has  been 
displaced  for  many  rural  families  by  large  farm  holdings.  Connner- 
cialized  and  industrialized  farming  now  requires  thousands  of  sea- 
sonal wage  workers.  Many  of  them  are  members  of  families  who 
formerly  had  a  stable  environment  either  on  the  farm  or  in  the  city 
but  who  have  become  seasonal  farm  laborers  because  of  drought, 
depression,  the  "tractoring  out''  of  tenant  and  sharecropper  families. 
or  other  causes.  Because  of  the  pressure  of  low  wage  rates  and 
meager  income,  the  labor  of  thousands  of  children  in  these  families 
has  become  a  part  of  the  economic  pattern  for  the  family  group. 
Children  in  these  families,  whether  or  not  they  work  in  the  field, 
suffer  from  lack  of  schooling  or  from  interrupted  schooling. 

Children  of  all  ages  work  in  hand  operations  in  the  cultivation  and 
harvesting  of  many  of  the  crops,  under  circumstances  that  differ 
little  from  sweatshop  employment  in  industry.  The  employment  of 
such  children  is  further  encouraged  by  the  fact  that  many  farm  pro- 
ducers prefer  hiring  workers  with  large  families  because  family  labor 
is  cheap. 

Thus  it  is  evident  that  much  of  the  agincultural  child  labor  of 
today  is  very  different  from  what  it  was  when  children  worked 
mainly  for  their  own  parents  on  the  home  farm.  The  work  of  chil- 
dren in  industrialized  agriculture  is  not  the  educational  process  of 
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the  parent  initiating  his  child  into  tasks  that  are  an  integral  part 
of  the  traditional  farm  life.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  highly  com- 
mercialized, nearly  always  hard,  repetitive  labor  characterized  by 
long  hours  and  unsuitable  and  often  hazardous  conditions  of  work 
and  subject  to  competitive  pressure. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  here  the  very  general  recognition  that 
the  casual  work  of  a  child  around  the  home  farm  is  in  a  different 
category  from  industrialized  farm  labor,  so  long  as  work  on  the  home 
farm  is  not  hazardous  and  does  not  interfere  with  school  attendance.^ 

Our  chief  concern  is,  of  course,  with  children  who  are  part  of  a 
hir»d-labor  force  whether  on  a  share  or  a  wage  basis,  and  whether 
compensation  for  the  child's  labor  is  paid  directly  or  is  included  in 
the  compensation  of  adult  workers. 

EXTENT  OF  CHILD  LABOR  IN   AGRICULTURE 

The  extent  of  child  labor  in  agriculture  is  great  in  the  United 
States.  According  to  the  census  figures  for  1930,  which  are  the  latest 
source  of  information  on  the  number  of  children  employed,  agricul- 
ture then  employed  more  than  twice  as  many  children  under  16  as 
all  other  industries  combined.  There  were  employed  in  agriculture 
469,497  children  10  and  under  16  years  of  age  as  compared  with 
197,621  in  nonagi-icultural  occupations.  According  to  the  instruc- 
tions issued  to  census  enumerators,  these  figures  do  not  include  farm 
children  working  at  home  merely  on  general  household  work  or 
chores  or  at  odd  times  on  other  work.-  These  children  constituted 
between  4  and  5  percent  of  all  persons  working  in  agriculture,  a  far 
larger  proportion  being  children  of  these  ages  than  for  all  other 
main  occupational  groups,  as  is  indicated  by  this  chart. 

(The  chart  was  marked  "Exhibit  192-A"  and  appears  on  p.  792.) 

Miss  MoCoNNELL.  It  is  not  possible  to  determine  how  many  of  these 
469,497  children  were  helping  on  their  parents'  farms  and  how  many 
were  in  fact  farm  laborers.  The  number  classified  as  "unpaid  family 
workers"  is  402,344;  only  67,153  are  classified  as  "wage  workers'" 
But  it  is  pointed  out  in  the  census  report  that  the  enumerators  did 
not  always  distinguish  carefully  between  children  working  without 
wages  for  their  parents  or  other  relatives  and  children  working  for 
wages,  and  that  therefore  considerable  difficulty  was  found  in  making 
this  classification.  Moreover,  as  will  appear  later,  a  large  part  of 
the  labor  of  children  in  commercialized  agriculture  is  in  reality 
"unpaid  family  labor,"  since  the  children  work  with  their  parents 
and  are  neither  hired  nor  paid  individually. 

The  census  figures  undoubtedly  understate  the  actual  number  of 
children  employed  in  agriculture  in  1930.  They  do  not  include  chil- 
dren under  10  years  of  age,  although  sample  studies  have  repeatedly 
shown  that  such  children  are  often  used  as  a  part  of  the  field  force. 
Furthermore,  the  fact  that  the  census  was  taken  in  April,  when  many 
agricultural  processes  in  many  sections  of  the  country  in  which  chil- 
dren are  known  to  engage  were  not  fully  under  way,  suggests  further 
that  the  figures  do  not  present  an  accurate  picture  of  the  total  number 


1  Child  Labor.  Rpport  of  Subcommittee  on  Child  Labor,  p.  214.  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Child  Health  and  Protection.      New  York,  1932. 

»  Fifteenth  Cnnsus  of  the  United  States,  vol.  V,  Population.  General  Report  on  Occupa- 
tions, pp.  30,  343—401.     Washington,  1933. 
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Exhibit  192-A 

PROPORTION  OF  CHILDREN  10  TO  15  YEARS  OF  AGE.  INCLUSIVE.  ENGAGED  IN 
AGRICULTURAL  AND  IN  NONAGR I  CULTURAL  OCCUPATIONS  IN  EACH  STATE, 
1930' 
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of  children  employed  in  agriculture  even  in  1930.  According  to  the 
testimony  which  has  already  been  presented  to  your  committee  by  the 
representatives  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  it 
indicates  that  the  peak  of  the  cultivating  and  harvesting  of  farm 
products  occur  in  June  and  October.  The  census  is  taken  the  first  of 
April. 

Just  as  an  illustration  of  the  understatement  of  figures  for  the  mmi- 
ber  of  children  employed  in  agriculture,  I  should  like  to  give  you  an 
illustration  or  two.  For  the  State  of  Colorado,  the  census  showed 
2,051  children  under  16  years  of  age  employed  in  agriculture  in  1930. 
One  large  sugar  be«t  company  estimated  that  in  the  same  year  6,000 
children  under  16  years  of  age  were  employed  in  the  procluction  of 
beets  in  the  section  in  which  it  operated.  Similarly,  although  the 
1930  census  reported  only  27  children  under  16  years  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia  employed  in  agricultural  work  that  year,  the  New  Jersey 
State  Migratory  Survey  Commission  appointed  by  the  Governor  to 
consider  migratory  child  labor  interviewed  that  year  1,342  Phila- 
delphia children  under  16  years  of  age  who  had  migrated  from  the 
city  of  Philadelphia  to  work  on  the  truck  farms  of  New  Jersey.^ 

Though  no  comprehensive  current  figures  regarding  children  in 
agricultural  work  will  be  available  until  census  figures  for  1940  are 
tabulated,  even  then  the  figures  will  not  be  complete,  since  in  1940, 
owing  to  a  change  in  the  census  schedule,  no  information  was  taken 
regarding  the  work  of  children  under  14  years  of  age. 

THE  CHILD  WORKERS 

These  child  workers  in  agriculture  are  not  used  in  merely  a  few 
crops.  They  are  used  in  a  large  number  of  crops  and  in  many  of  the 
operations.  For  instance,  they  hoe,  thin,  pull,  and  top  sugar  beets. 
They  weed  cabbages  and  other  vegetables;  they  pull,  top,  and  tie  small 
vegetables,  such  as  onions,  radishes,  carrots.  They  cut  and  bunch 
asparagus.    They  chop  and  pick  cotton. 

On  page  6  of  the  report  which  I  have  submitted  to  the  committee 
you  will  find  some  illustrations  ^  of  children  who  have  been  found 
working  in  the  processes  I  have  been  describing. 

Mr.  Fowler.  I  notice  several  references  here  to  the  National  Child 
Labor  C/ommittee.    Will  you  identify  that? 

Miss  McConnell.  Yes,  sir.  The  National  Child  Labor  Committee 
is  a  national  organization  supported  by  private  contributions  which 
has  been  in  existence  for  over  40  years,  an  organization  which  has 
been  concerned  with  the  problems  of  child  welfare  and  particularly 
with  the  problems  of  child  workers.  A  few  of  the  pictures  which 
are  submitted  in  this  report  were  obtained  from  the  National  Child 
Labor  Committee,  and  were  taken  in  the  course  of  studies  which  they 
have  made  of  child  labor  in  agriculture. 

Mr.  Fowler.  They  have  made  extensive  studies  in  this  field,  I 
understand  ? 

Miss  McConnell.  Yes;  they  have  made  many  studies  in  this  field. 

These  children  may  work  individually  for  pay,  but  more  often  as 
members  of  a  family  group  in  which  the  cliild  is  not  paid  as  an 

1  Child-Labor  Facts  1939-40,  pp.  6,  7.  National  Child  Labor  Committee  Publication  No. 
379.     New  York,  1939.  ,    ,_  ...      ^, 

2  Five  photographs  of  child  agricultural  worlvcrs  are  held  m  committee  files. 
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individual  wage  earner  but  becomes  a  part  of  the  family  and  his  pay 
becomes  a  part  of  the  family's  earnings.  They  work  sometimes  on 
small  farms  but  more  usually  on  the  large-scale  operations.  In  some 
cases,  they  work  for  packing  companies  as,  for  instance,  in  the  Rio 
Grande  Valley  of  Texas  where  the  packing  companies  frequently 
buy  the  crops  before  they  are  ready  for  harvesting  and  engage  a 
crew  manager  or  a  "papacita,"  as  he  is  known,  who  recruits  the 
family  labor  that  harvests  the  crop.  Children  are  a  part  of  those 
harvesting  crews. 

Children  working  in  agriculture  are  sometimes  residents  of  a  com- 
munity or  migrants  from  the  metropolitan  centers  in  the  truck- 
farming  area  or  migrants  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another, 
sometimes  1-crop  migrants  and  sometimes  all-year-round  migrants. 

As  Miss  Lenroot  has  pointed  out,  in  the  last  20  years  the  Children's 
Bureau  has  made  many  sample  studies  which  include  children  in 
agricultural  employment.  The  National  Child  Labor  Committee, 
previously  referred  to,  has  also  made  a  number  of  studies  of  children 
in  agriculture.  A  few  other  studies  have  been  made  by  other  or- 
ganizations such  as  State  agricultural  extension  departments  of 
State  universities  and  so  forth. 

I  should  like  to  summarize  very  briefly  for  you  some  of  the  findings 
of  some  of  these  reports  which  have  been  made  available  over  the 
last  three  decades,  and  tell  you  as  quickly  as  I  can  something  of  the 
ages  of  the  children,  of  the  hours  of  their  work,  of  their  wages,  the 
effects  of  the  migration,  something  of  the  hardships  of  the  trans- 
portation which  is  involved  in  migratory  labor,  the  unsanitary  living 
conditions,  the  lack  of  proper  food,  the  inadequate  shelter,  and  the 
entire  lack  of  security  which  these  children  have,  children  growing 
up  without  any  sense  of  belonging  to  a  community  or  belonging  to 
a  home  which  is  a  part  of  a  settled  community.  This  was  illus- 
trated recently  by  someone  who  asked  a  little  boy  where  he  was  born. 
He  thought  in  terms  of  crops  and  not  localities,  and  said  he  was 
born  "in  the  prunes."  That  is  all  too  true  of  a  growing  number  of 
children  in  our  country  today  where  they  migrate  from  one  crop  to 
another  and  have  no  sense  of  home  or  home  ties. 

AGE  OF  CHILD  LABORERS 

Under  State  child-labor  laws  and  now  to  a  certain  extent  under  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  the  minimum  age  which  has  been  set  for 
entrance  into  industrial  and  trade  employment  is  14  to  16  years.  In 
agriculture,  many  children  much  younger  than  14  work,  in  some 
cases  as  young  as  6,  7,  or  8  years  of  age.^ 

In  studies  which  have  been  made  of  surveys  from  1920  to  1930, 
of  those  for  whom  the  exact  age  was  obtained  in  these  Children's 
Bureau  studies,  almost  one-fourth  were  under  10  years  of  age,  a 
fourth  were  between  10  and  12  years  of  age,  and  more  than  one- 
fourth  were  12  and  under  14.  More  recent  child-labor  studies  made 
by  the  Bureau  indicate  that  the  use  of  young  children  is  continuing 
although  the  proportion  under  14  is  probably  less  than  it  was  20 
years  ago.  The  following  table  gives  the  ages  of  children  found 
working. 

1  Child  Labor.  Report  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Child  Labor,  pp.  224,  225.  White  House 
Conference  on  Child  Health  and  Protection.     New  York,  1932. 
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(The  table  was  marked  "Exhibit  192-B"  and  appears  below.) 

Exhibit  192-B 
Ages  of  children  found  working  in  selected  studies,  1930- JfO 
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i  Welfare  of  Families  of  Sugar-Beet  Laborers,  p.  24.  Children's  Bureau  Publication  No.  247.  Washing- 
ton, 1939. 

2  Employment  of  Children  in  the  Sugar-Beet  Fields  Under  the  Sugar  Act,  p.  27.  Children's  Bureau, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Labor  (unpublished). 

3  Summer  in  the  Country,  p.  12.  National  Child  Labor  Committee  Publication  No.  377.  New  York, 
1939. 

*  Labor  Conditions  in  the  Onion  Fields  of  Ohio,  p.  6.  (From  the  Monthly  Labor  Review,  February  1935, 
of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor.)  See  also  original  table  5  in  unpublished 
material  of  the  Children's  Bureau.  Information  regarding  employment  of  children  covered  only  those 
working  on  a  wage  basis  on  land  farmed  by  the  grower. 

'  Children  in  Strawberries,  p.  14.  National  Child  Labor  Committee  Publication  No.  380.  New  York, 
1940. 

« Includes  some  under  6. 

"  Pick  for  Your  Supper,  pp.  33,  20.  National  Child  Labor  Committee  Publication  No.  378.  New  York, 
19.39. 

'  Includes  part-time  work,  but  two-thirds  in  California  to  three-fourths  in  Washington  and  Oregon 
worked  full  time  on  one  or  more  crops.     Five  of  the  children  in  hop  fields  were  5  years  of  age. 

»  Report  of  the  Commission  To  Investigate  the  Employment  of  Migratory  Children  in  the  State  of  New 
Jersey,  p.  45.     Trenton,  N.  J.,  1931. 

Miss  MoCoNNELL.  Only  recently  in  Arkansas,  in  the  spinach  fields, 
very  young  children  were  found,  some  as  young  as  6,  7,  and  8  years 
of  age,  out  as  a  part  of  the  family  group  working  in  the  spinach 
fields.  This  spring  in  Alabama,  out  of  200  persons  found  working 
in  the  radish  fields,  50,  or  a  fourth  of  the  group,  were  under  16 
years  of  age.  Five  of  these  children  were  10,  2  were  9,  2  were  8, 
and  1  was  5  years  of  age. 

Mr.  Fowler.  Are  there  any  laws.  Miss  McConnell,  in  some  of 
those  States  you  mentioned — for  example,  Alabama?  Does  it  have 
a  law  prohibiting  child  labor  in  agriculture? 

Miss  McConnell.  The  Alabama  law  does  not  specifically  prohibit 
children  from  employment  in  agriculture,  although  it  does  prohibit 
the  employment  of  children  under  14  years  of  age  in  any  occupation 
during  school  hours.  The  compulsory  school  attendance  law,  how- 
ever, does  affect  the  work  of  these  children,  and  when  this  situa- 
tion was  found  by  a  representative  of  the  Children's  Bureau  and 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  attendance  officials  of  Alabama  the 
children  who  were  subject  to  the  compulsory  school  attendance  laws 
of  the  State  were  put  back  into  school. 
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Mr.  Fowler.  So,  apart  from  the  process  of  the  statutory  protec- 
tion, there  is  a  distinct  need  for  some  type  of  inspectorship,  I  take  it, 
to  see  that  these  laws  are  enforced?  Now,  using  that  as  an  illus- 
tration, what  has  been  your  experience  in  and  observation  of  the 
efficiency  with  which  the  average  compulsory  school  attendance  laws 
are  enforced  ?     What  machinery  do  the  States  have  to  enforce  it  ? 

Miss  McCoNNELL.  It  varies  from  some  States  with  a  pretty  well 
set-up  and  good  staff  for  this  purpose  to  States  with  practically  no 
funds  for  that  purpose  and,  therefore,  no  real  attention  given  to  the 
administration  of  those  school-attendance  laws. 

I  think  you  have  touched  on  a  very  important  point  because  no 
standard,  whether  it  is  compulsory  school-attendance  requirements 
or  labor-law  requirements,  is  any  better  than  its  administration,  and 
unless  there  are  both  machinery  and  funds  for  administration  (and 
by  machinery  I  mean  achninistrative  provisions  in  the  act  itself), 
the  standard  is  certainly  of  much  less  value. 

Mr.  Fowler.  Do  these  laws  normally  provide  penalties  for  their 
violation,  penalties  to  be  fixed  upon  an  employer? 

Miss  McCoNNELL.  Not  in  school-attendance  laws.  The  penalty  is 
on  the  family.  The  penalty  is  on  the  child  or  his  parents.  In  some 
cases  a  fine  may  be  assessed  on  the  parent  of  a  child  who  keeps  a 
child  out  of  school  contrary  to  the  standards  of  the  law;  but  I  am 
sure  you  realize,  with  the  economic  pressure  that  many  of  these 
families  face,  even  though  you  have  a  school-attendance  officer,  he 
frequently  may  be  very  reluctant  to  invoke  that  penalty  on  the 
family. 

Mr.  Fowler.  So  the  more  realistic  appraisal  of  the  situation  would 
indicate  that  the  regulations  of  child  labor,  insofar  as  the  depriva- 
tion of  education  is  concerned,  requires  some  additional  means  for 
either  prohibiting  or  penalizing  the  employer  who  is  perhaps  just 
as  responsible  as  the  parent  and  ostensibly  better  able  to  take  the 
penalty?  In  other  words,  it  would  be  more  effective  placed  there 
in  addition  to  being  placed  upon  the  parent? 

Miss  McCoNNELL.  Exactly.  If  the  same  approach  were  made  to 
the  regulation  of  children  in  industrialized  agriculture  as  is  made 
to  the  employment  of  children  in  other  types  of  employment,  that 
would  be  the  case. 

In  a  study  which  was  made  in  1935  by  the  Children's  Bureau  of 
the  use  of  children  in  the  production  of  sugar  beets,  we  found  that 
almost  one-third  of  the  children  in  the  946  families  who  were  6  and 
under  16  years  of  age  had  worked  in  the  production  of  the  beets. 
Ninety-nine  children,  or  15  percent  of  the  total  number  studied,  were 
between  6  and  12  years  of  age;  27  percent  were  12  to  14  years  of 
age ;  and  54  percent  were  14  and  15  years  of  age.  Other  agricultural 
studies  which  have  been  made  by  the  Children's  Bureau  tell  practically 
the  same  story.^ 

In  a  study  made  in  1934  of  employment  conditions  in  onion  fields 
of  Ohio,  77  out  of  461  workers  were  under  16  years  of  age,  and 
one-half  of  that  group  of  77  were  under  14  years  of  age.- 


1  Welfare  of  Families  of  Sugar-Beet  Laborers,  pp.  6,  24—25.  Children's  Bureau  Publica- 
tion No.  247.     U.  S.  Department  of  Labor.     Washington,  1939. 

==  Labor  Conditions  in  the  Onion  Fields  of  Ohio,  p.  6.  From  the  Monthly  Labor  Review, 
February  1935,  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor.  Informa- 
tion regarding  employment  of  children  covered  only  those  working  on  a  wage  basis  on  land 
farmed  by  the  grower. 
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Studies  which  I  have  mentioned  of  the  National  Child  Labor  Com- 
mittee indicate  the  same  prevalence  of  young  children  in  agricul- 
tural work.  I  will  refer  to  two  studies  which  they  have  made 
recently  in  1938  and  1939.  One  relates  to  children  working  in  the 
strawberries  in  Arkansas  and  Kentucky  and  shows  that  in  81  fami- 
lies with  236  children  under  16,  163  of  those  children  under  16  were 
regular  workers  in  the  picking  of  strawberries  and  that  practically 
all  (5f  the  children  7  years  of  age  and  older  formed  a  part  of  the 
regular  work  force.^ 

A  study  was  made  in  1938  also  of  a  number  of  families  migrating 
from  Philadelphia  to  New  Jersey  to  work  in  the  truck  areas  of  that 
section.  It  was  interesting  to  note  that  of  the  251  families,  which 
consisted  of  1,764  persons, "81. 6  percent  of  those  persons  went  to  the 
fields.  The  others  remained  in  the  Philadelphia  home.  In  general, 
it  was  the  fathers  and  the  members  of  the  families  who  were  19 
3^ears  of  age  and  over  who  stayed,  indicating  that  it  was  the  mothers 
and  the  young  children  who  went  out  to  do  the  agriculture  work 
in  the  nearby  State.^ 

Mr.  Fowler.  It  seems  the  industry  there  has  been  built  up  more 
or  less  on  the  tradition  of  children  and  women  in  agriculture,  and 
there  isn't  the  problem  of  not  having  enough  labor  available.  It 
really  represents  a  choice  apparently  on  the  part  of  the  employer 
and  the  employee  of  using  child  labor  rather  than  a  necessity  of 
using  child  labor. 

Miss  McCoNNELL.  I  think  that  is  quite  true;  and  some  years  ago 
when  I  was  quite  familiar  with  the  Philadelphia  situation — I  was 
working  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania — I  knew  at  that  time  that 
the  "padrones,"  the  name  given  to  the  Italian  boss,  were  always 
interested  in  getting  the  families  who  had  a  large  number  of  chil- 
dren, because  it  made  for  a  larger  work  force  per  family.  While  I 
am  getting  ahead  to  the  school  problem,  it  was  commonly  said  by 
the  school  superintendents  of  Philadelphia  that  in  certain  schools  of 
certain  areas  of  Philadelphia,  by  the  latter  part  of  April  or  the 
first  part  of  May  literally  there  were  some  schoolrooms  deserted, 
because  all  of  the  families  from  which  the  children  came  into  that 
particular  school  had  gone  from  Philadelphia  into  the  trucking  area 
of  the  nearby  State. 

HOURS  OF   AVORK 

The  hours  of  work  for  these  children  in  agricultural  work  tend  to 
be  long.  In  general,  they  are  likely  to  be  the  same  as  those  of  the 
family  except  in  the  case  of  very  young  children.  The  most  com- 
mon standard  set  by  State  laws  for  industrial  work  of  children  under 
16  is  an  8-hour  day  and  a  40  to  48-hour  week.  Children  in  agricul- 
ture almost  always  work  longer  hours,  often  10  or  12  and  sometimes 
in  emergency  of  crop  harvesting  from  sunup  to  sundown.^ 


1  Children  in  Strawberries,  pp.  8,  14.  National  Child  Labor  Committee  Publication  No. 
380.     New  York,  1940. 

-  A  Summer  in  the  Country,  pp.  11-1.3.  National  Child  Labor  Committee  Publication 
No.  377.     New  York,  March  1939. 

3  Welfare  of  Families  of  Sugar-Beet  Laborers,  p.  31.  ChUdren's  Bureau  Publication  No. 
247.     U.  S.  Department  of  Labor.     Washington,  1939. 
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WAGES  OF  CHILDREN 

As  I  said  in  the  introduction  of  this  statement,  the  wages  of  the 
children  are  frequently  counted  as  a  part  of  the  family  wage  and  the 
payment  is  made  to  the  head  of  the  family,  but  the  family  earnings 
are  very  low,  which  shows  how  small  are  the  returns  for  child  labor 
and  perhaps  suggests  that  the  use  of  child  labor  may  itself  be  a  factor 
in  keeping  the  wages  low. 

It  was  interesting  that  in  the  agricultural  child-labor  studies  that 
have  been  made,  it  has  been  shown  that  in  the  few  instances  where 
hourly  rates  were  paid  for  work,  the  very  young  children  did  not 
usually  work  and  the  older  workers  were  used  because  they  were 
more  competent,  but  where  work  was  paid  on  a  piece-work  basis  and 
where  the  work  of  the  children  could  be  thrown  in  with  the  adult 
members  of  the  family,  the  children  worked. 

In  the  onion  study  which  was  made  by  the  Children's  Bureau  in 
1934,  most  of  the  children  under  14  earned  10  cents  an  hour  or  less 
which  was,  after  all,  not  too  much  less  than  the  adults  made  which 
was  about  121/2  cents  an  hour;  again  perhaps  a  suggestion  that  the 
large  extent  of  child  labor  in  that  particular  agricultural  occupation 
may  have  influenced  the  earnings  of  the  adults  themselves. 

The  New  Jersey  Commission,  which  was  appointed  by  the  Gover- 
nor of  New  Jersey  in  1930  to  consider  the  use  of  child  labor  in  agri- 
culture in  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  estimated  that  about  30  percent 
of  the  earnings  of  the  migrants  who  worked  in  New  Jersey  were 
earned  by  children  under  16,  which  indicates  at  least  the  rather  im- 
pressive extent  to  which  child  labor  is  a  part  of  that  agricultural 
work. 

ACCIDENT  AND  HEALTH  HAZARDS 

Work  in  agriculture  involves  certain  definite  accident  hazards, 
which  may  seem  a  bit  strange  when  people  are  usually  accustomed  to 
thinking  of  a  farm  as  a  safe,  sane,  and  good  place  for  children  to  be. 
According  to  the  reports  of  the  National  Safety  Council  for  the  years 
1937  and  1938,  farm  work  accounted  for  more  fatal  accidents  than 
any  other  industrial  group. 

In  addition  to  the  accidents  to  which  the  child  may  be  subject  from 
machinery,  from  animals,  and  other  causes,  the  whole  question  of  the 
transportation  of  the  children  is  a  very  serious  factor.  The  children 
are  oftentimes  transferred  from  a  town  to  the  country  or  from  one 
section  of  the  country  to  another.  A  recent  illustration  which  I 
believe  has  already  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  this  committee 
was  the  McAllen  truck  accident  in  Texas  in  the  spring  of  this  year. 

Mr.  Fowler.  I  wish  you  would  elaborate  on  that  because,  although 
it  has  been  mentioned,  our  record  does  not  have  anything  in  the  way 
of  a  complete  analysis. 

Miss  McCoNNELL.  The  complete  report  submitted  to  the  committee 
does  this,  but  I  should  like  to  give  you  the  information  regarding  the 
ages  of  the  persons  who  were  involved  in  that  truck  accident.  There 
were  44  workers  on  that  truck.  More  than  half  of  them  were  under 
18  years  of  age  and  18  of  the  44  were  under  16  years  of  age.  The 
two  youngest  children   were  7.     There  were  29   persons   killed   in 
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that  truck  accident  and  11  of  the  29  were  children  under  16  years  of 
age. 

(A  table  was  marked  "Exhibit  193"  and  appears  below.) 

Exhibit  193 

Agricultural  loorkers  injured  in  McAllen,  Tex.,  truck  accident 
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accident 
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13 

2 

1 

14... 

15 

'  Based  on  death  certificates  for  persons  killed  and  on  victim's  or  doctor's  statement  for  persons  hospitalized. 
2  Two  died  in  hospital. 

Miss  McCoNNELL.  In  Alabama  recently,  in  the  radish  fields  to  which 
I  referred  earlier,  there  weire  50  or  60  children  seen  packed  in  a 
truck  en  route  to  these  fields.  In  Arkansas,  a  few  weeks  ago,  a, 
representative  of  the  Children's  Bureau  found  at  an  employment 
service  office  at  5 :  30  one  morning  a  large  group  of  workers  including 
many  children  under  16  waiting  to  be  taken  by  truck  to  the  nearby 
spinach  fields,  and  in  the  copy  of  my  report  which  I  have  submitted! 
to  the  committee,,  you  will  find  some  illustrations,  both  of  the  McAllen 
truck  accident  and  other  truck  transportation  showing  children  in- 
volved in  agricultural  worker  groups. 

Mr.  Fowler.  I  take  it  for  those  who  were  in  an  accident  such  as 
the  McAllen  accident,  they  were  being  transported  on  a  truck  by  a 
crew  leader  or  padrones  as  they  may  be  called? 

Miss  McCoNNELL.  That  is  right.  The  packing  company  had  pur- 
chased the  crop  from  the  grower,  and  this  crew  leader  or  "papacita," 
as  they  call  them  in  Texas,  was  responsible  for  the  transporting  of 
these  workers  from  the  one  locality  to  the  other  for  the  harvesting 
of  the  product. 

Mr.  Fowler.  Is  there  any  requirement  or  do  you  know  whether 
or  not  there  was  any  requirement  that  persons  engaged  in  that  type 
of  activity  would  be  forced  to  carry  insurance  so  that  the  necessary 
protection  would  be  given  to  those  who  were  being  transported? 

Miss  McCoNNELL.  Do  you  refer  to  workmen's  compensation  insur- 
ance or  to  liability  insurance? 

Mr.  Fowler.  I  mean  compulsory  automobile  accident  insurance. 

Miss  McCoNNELL.  I  am  not  sure.  I  do  not  know  wdiether  there  is 
such  a  requirement  in  the  State  of  Texas. 
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Mr.  Fowler.  It  might  be  this  was  an  illegal  operation.  The  truck 
was  not  designed  to  be  used  for  the  transportation  of  human  beings, 
so  to  speak.    Is  that  possible  ? 

Miss  MoCoNNELL.  I  think  there  is  some  investigation  under  way 
now  by  the  State  authorities  with  respect  to  that  very  point,  but 
we  have  not  had  a  final  report  on  that  matter,  Mr.  Fowler. 

There  are  other  hazards  to  which  children  are  subject  in  connection 
with  agricultural  work  perhaps  even  greater  than  the  physical 
hazards,  which  can  be  shown  so  graphically  by  an  accident  as  the 
one  at  McAUen,  Tex.  These  are  "the  hazards  which  come  from  ex- 
posure, from  cramped  positions  and  long  continued  fatigue  and 
indeed,  from  the  living  conditions  which  frequently  form  a  menace 
to  the  health  as  well  as  to  the  welfare  of  the  children  in  every  way. 

EDUCATION 

As  I  indicated  in  the  introduction  to  this  statement,  one  of  the 
greatest  problems  in  connection  with  the  use  of  children  in  agri- 
cultural work  and  particularly  with  children  of  migrant  families, 
is  the  interference  with  school  attendance  and  the  lack  of  school 
opportunity  from  which  many  of  the  children  suffered.  Agricultural 
work  interferes  with  the  schooling  often  because  of  the  poor  school- 
ing facilitiesi  which  are  available,  short  terms,  insufficient  facilities 
for  the  children,  lack  of  teachers,  distances  ^A'hich  it  is  necessary  for 
the  children  to  go  in  order  to  find  a  school  which  is  available  to 
them,  laxity  of  school  requirements  for  attendance,,  if  they  do  apply 
at  all  to  the  migratory  child,  and  the  fact  that  the  schools  are  geared 
for  resident  children  and  not  for  migratory  children. 

One  of  the  most  serious  facts,  it  seems  to  me,  in  connection  with 
schooling  for  children  of  migrant  families  is  that  the  children  are 
not  only  not  required  to  attend  school  but  frequently  they  are  not 
given  the  opportunity  to  attend  school.  State  school  laws  frequently 
provide  that  the  children  who  are  eligible  to  attend  without  charge 
are  those  who  are  residents  within  a  given  county  or  even  within  a 
given  district.  These  children  of  migrant  families  often  are  closed 
out  from  the  opportunity  of  school  attendance  and  in  very  few  cases 
has  there  been  any  active  attempt  to  extend  the  compulsory  school 
attendance  laws  to  the  children  of  migrant  families. 

It  seems  to  me  it  might  be  interesting  to  the  committee  to  note 
that  a  study,  which  was  made  by  the  Department  of  Labor  of  Penn- 
sylvania in  1927  ^  which  related  to  the  school  attendance  of  children 
who  left  school  to  go  into  agricultural  work  in  New  Jersey,  showed 
that  out  of  1,920  children,  1,486  lost  time  both  at  the  end  of  the  term 
in  the  spring  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  term  in  the  fall.  Two- 
thirds  of  these  children  were  over  age  for  their  grade.  That  is,  they 
were  retarded.  A  much  larger  proportion  of  these  children  of  migra- 
tory families  were  retarded  than  were  the  children  of  the  normal 
school  population  of  the  city.  Sixty-four  percent  of  the  migrants 
were  over  age  for  grades  while  36  percent  of  the  total  school  popula- 
tion was  in  the  same  category. 

1  Migratory  Child  Workers  and  Scliool  Attendance,  pp.  14-16.  Pennsylvania  Department 
of  Labor  and  Industry  Special  Bulletin  No.  26.     Harrisburg,  1928. 
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In  a  more  recent  stncly  ^  made  by  the  National  Child  Labor  Com- 
mittee with  respect  to  similar  family  groups  leaving  Philadelphia 
and  going  into  New  Jersey,  a  study  of  the  school  records  showed 
that  of  the  children  who  left  Philadelphia  in  the  251  families  that 
Avere  studied  that  year,  many  lost  time  both  in  the  spring  and  in  the 
fall,  as  was  true  in  the  earlier  study  in  1927.  Practically  20  percent 
of  all  the  children  enrolled  in  school  in  Philadelphia  in  1938  were 
retarded.  The  retardation  figure  for  school  children  as  a  whole  in 
Philadelphia  had  bettered  itself  considerably,  dropping  from  36  to  20 
percent,  but  almost  43  percent  of  the  children  of  the  migrant  famdies 
were  still  retarded.  The  rate  of  retardation  for  the  migrant  chil- 
dren had  not  improved  to  the  extent  that  it  had  for  the  entire  school 
population  of  the  city. 

Mr.  Fowler.  Do  you  know  wdiether  or  not,  Miss  McConnell,  this 
retardation  is  simply  a  relative  thing  or  whether  it  has  a  certain 
geometric  quality  ?  That  is,  if  given  a  liability  of  retardation  1  year 
and  a  little  bit  more  the  next  year,  that  very  shortly  it  has  a  cumu- 
lative effect,  it  is  much  more  significant  than  the  abstract  figures 
would  indicate? 

Miss  ]\IcCoNNELL.  I  think  that  is  very  true  and  I  think,  in  fact, 
the  study  of  the  retardation  of  these  Philadelphia  school  children  has 
shown  that  very  thing,  that  for  instance,  for  the  13-,  14-,  and  15-year- 
old  children  who  had  been  going  out  to  the  New  Jersey  truck  farms 
over  a  period  of  years,  that  the  rate  of  retardation  was  greater  for 
those  children  than  it  was  for  the  children  who  had  been  out  of  school 
for  a  shorter  number  of  years,  so  the  effect  is  cumulative  where  they 
regularly  lose  time  from  school. 

It  is  particularly  serious  because,  you  see,  they  lose  the  end  of  the 
school  term  in  the  spring.  Then  they  don't  get  back  to  the  school 
in  the  fall  when  school  opens,  so  they  suffer  the  disadvantage  of  the 
ending  of  the  year's  work  and  they  again  suffer  the  disadvantage  of 
not  being  there  for  the  beginning  in  the  fall. 

Mr.  Fowler.  I  haven't  had  an  opportunity  to  examine  your  re- 
port closely.  Did  you  include  any  figures  to  indicate  the  amount  of 
this  retardation  in  the  later  ages,  14  to  15? 

Miss  MoCoNNELL.  The  full  report  which  I  have  given  you  does 
give  more  explicit  information  and  on  page  830  there  is  a  chart  which 
gives  the  retardation  by  age  groups. 

Mr.  Fowler.  Yes. 

Miss  McCoNNELL.  Similar  findings  may  be  indicated  for  the  chil- 
dren who  have  been  included  in  almost  every  agricultural  child-labor 
study.  The  study  made  by  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee  in 
the  strawberry  fields  of  Arkansas  and  Kentucky  ^  showed  more  than 
lialf  of  the  173  children,  7  and  under  16  years  of  age,  that  they  inter- 
viewed, reported  that  they  had  never  gone  to  school  or  that  they  had 
not  gone  further  than  the  second  grade  in  school.  The  parents  of 
those  children  were  interviewed  and  it  was  found  that  the  median 
grade  in  school  which  had  been  completed  by  their  parents  was  a 
little  over  the  fourth  so  that  the  situation  for  these  children  for  this 


lA  Summer  in  the  Country,  p.  12.     National  Child  Labor  Committee  Publication  No.  377, 

Eastern  Children  Follow  the  Crops,  p.  3.  American  Child,  National  Child  Labor  Commit- 
tee, vol.  21,  No.  2   (February  1939).  ^  .   .       X^   ,,,.      ...        AT 

-'  Children  in  Strawberries,  pp.  14-15.  National  Child  Labor  Committee  Publication  No. 
380.     March  1940. 
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year,  1938,  indicated  that  their  educational  opportunity  was  perhaps 
less  than  their  parents  had  been  several  decades  before. 

The  whole  question  of  education  for  children  of  migrant  families 
is  one  which  involves  the  importance  of  school  opportunity,  the 
importance  of  the  application  of  laws  which  will  provide  that  the 
children  must  be  in  school  as  well  as  that  there  be  schools  made 
available  for  them  and  that  they  be  given  opportunity  for  vocational 
and  educational  guidance  which  will  permit  them  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  in  the  same  choice  of  occupation  which  is  avail- 
able to  children  of  other  families. 

STATE  MINIMUM  AGE  LAWS 

I  have  indicated  earlier  the  employment  of  children  in  agricul- 
tural work  is,  to  a  large  extent,  unregulated  either  by  State  or  Fed- 
eral law.  State  school  laws,  in  some  cases,  indirectly  restrict  the 
work,  but  the  child  labor  laws  have  generally  exempted  children 
from  agricultural  work.  These  two  maps  give  this  information. 
The  map  at  the  top  of  the  page  shows  the  minimum  age  standards 
which  have  been  established  by  State  law  for  the  regulation  of 
children  in  factories  and  the  map  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  shows 
the  application  of  State  minimum  age  standards  to  children  in 
agriculture. 

(The  maps  were  marked  "Exhibit  194"  and  appear  on  p.  803.) 
Miss  McCoNNELL.  There  are  three  States  which  have  specifically 
established  a  minimum  age  which  applies  to  children  in  agriculture, 
Wisconsin,  Pennsylvania,  and  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Fowler.  Are  those  laws  of  recent  origin,  do  you  know  ? 
Miss  McCoNNELL.  Not  very  recent.    The  Pennsylvania  and  Massa- 
chusetts laws  have  been  in  effect  longer  than  that  of  Wisconsin. 
I  cannot  tell  you  offhand  the  exact  year  that  any  of  these  went  into 
effect. 

Mr.  Fowler.  Is  there  any  concerted  drive  apparent  m  various 
States  and  regions  to  improve  the  regulatory  legislation  along  this 
line  or  is  it  a  rather  quiescent  field? 

Miss  McCoNNELL.  Well,  there  has  been  some  added  interest,  I  think, 
in  this  legislative  field,  but  there  has  been  no  very  direct  movement  to 
include  children  in  agriculture  under  the  regulations  of  State  labor 
laws,  although  I  think  that  the  fact  that  the  International  Association 
of  Governmental  Labor  Officials,  which  is  an  organization  composed  of 
State  labor  law  administrators,  and  of  the  national  conferences  on 
labor  legislation  which  have  been  called  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
annually  for  the  past  several  years  have,  in  their  recommendations, 
included  one  pointing  out  the  desirability  of  establishing  basic  regula- 
tions for  children  in  industrialized  agriculture,  indicates  that  the  need 
for  regulation  is  being  accepted  and  recognized.  There  has  not,  up  to 
the  present  time,  been  a  great  deal  of  progress  in  that  connection. 

Mr.  Fowler.  How  many  years  has  the  Children's  Bureau  been  work- 
ing in  this  particular  field  actively,  I  mean,  in  terms  of  reports  ? 
Miss  McCoNNELL.  About  20  years. 

Miss  Lenroot.  I  would  say  that  it  is  about  24  years  that  we  have 
been  active  in  that  respect. 

Mr.  Fowler.  I  think  some  of  the  reports  were  as  early  as  1921. 
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Exhibit   194 
state  minimum-age  standards  for  employment  of  children  in  factories 
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Miss  Lenroot.  It  was  before  that.  I  think  it  was  about  1916  or 
'17  probably  that  we  first  began  the  studies. 

Mr.  Fowler.  So  that  there  has  been  quite  a  lag  between  the  time  in 
which  this  problem  was  recognized  and  the  time  in  which  the  State 
legislatures  have  acted  to  correct  the  situation? 

Miss  McCoNNELL.  That  is  quite  true  and,  of  course,  part  of  that 
has  been  because  of  the  feeling  or  the  lack  of  recognition,  I  think,  on 
the  part  of  many  people  that  there  has  come  in  this  period  a  correspond- 
ing change  in  what  agricultural  work  is  for  children,  that  it  is  no 
longer  the  assistance  of  a  parent  by  his  child  on  his  own  farm  but 
that  it  has  become  a  part  of  an  industrialized  large-scale  operation. 
It  is  there  that  the  need  for  regulation  exists. 

Mr.  Fowler.  And  there  is  the  sharp  distinction  between  the  child 
working  for  its  parent  on  the  family  farm  and  a  child  working  in  an 
industrialized  operation  for  pay  or  to  assist  its  parent  to  receive  some 
wage  for  the  labor. 

Miss  McCoNNELL.  That  distinction  somehow  has  not  gone  deep 
enough  to  be  recognized  and  made  a  basis  for  legislative  action. 

Mr.  Fowler.  Are  you  going  to  deal  here  with  the  impact  of  the 
Federal  wage-hour  law? 

Miss  McCoNNELL.  Briefly,  yes.  First,  I  should  like  to  make  just 
two  or  three  more  points  regarding  State  legislation.  As  an  indica- 
tion of  the  attitude  of  State  legislators  on  the  subject  of  children  in 
agriculture,  I  think  this  sunmiary  might  be  interesting.  In  23  States,^ 
children  are  expressly  excluded  from  the  minimum  age  provision  of 
the  child  labor  law,  while  in  19  -  those  laws  nominally  apply  during 
school  hours  only.  In  other  words,  children  below  the  minimum  age 
are  not  supposed  to  be  out  of  school  working  on  agricultural  or  any 
other  work.  Two  are  covered  by  implication  or  by  interpretation, 
California  and  New  York,  and  the  3  States  which  I  have  already  men- 
tioned, Wisconsin,  Pennsylvania,  and  Massachusetts,  have  specific 
minimum  age  standards  for  children  in  agriculture.  Pennsylvania  in 
1931  made  one  of  the  interesting  attempts  to  regulate  school  attendance 
of  children  of  migratory  workers.  The  school  code  was  amended  to 
provide  that  children  of  nonresident  parents  were  subject  to  the 
requirements  of  the  school  law  the  same  as  children  of  resident  parents. 

An  act  was  passed  also  in  Pennsylvania  providing  that  an  employer 
might  not  employ  nonresident  children  under  16  during  the  time 
the  school  laws  of  the  child's  own  State  of  residence  requires  his 
attendance  at  school  unless  he  is  14  and  may  be  so  employed  in  his 
own  State.  The  child  must  either  be  in  school  if  he  stays  in  Penn- 
sylvania or  he  must  go  back  to  the  State  of  his  residence  and  go  to 
school. 

Mr.  Fowler.  Is  Pennsylvania  the  only  one  that  has  taken  that  par- 
ticular attack? 

Miss  McCoNNELL.  So  far  it  is  the  only  State  which  has  passed  such 
legislation.  New  Jersey  has  introduced  somewhat  similar  legislation 
directed  at  this  large  group  of  migrant  children  from  the  families 
who  go  from  Philadelphia  into  New  Jersey,  but  so  far  has  not  been 


^Arizonn.  Colorado,  Delaware,  Florida,  Georgia,  Illinois,  Iowa.  Louisiana,  Maryland, 
MioliiLran.  Mississippi,  INIissouri,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  Oklahoma,  Rhode  Island, 
So\ith  CaroliiKi.  South  Dakota,  Texas.  Utah,  Virginia,  Washiimron,  and  West  \'irginia. 

-Alahama,  Arkansas.  Connecticut.  Idalio,  Indiana.  Kansas.  Kentucky,  M;iinc.  Minnesota, 
Montana,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  Mexico,  North  Carolina,  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Oregon, 
Tennessee,  and  Vermont. 
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successful.  I  think  it  might  be  interesting  to  point  out  that  the  inter- 
est which  resulted  in  the  passage  of  these  laws  in  Pennsylvania  in  1931 
was  engendered  in  part  at  least  as  a  result  of  a  four-State  migratory 
child-labor  committee  which  was  in  operation  for  a  number  of  years. 
This  committee  consisted  of  representatives  from  Pennsylvania,  Mary- 
land, New  Jersey,  and  Delaware,  representing  the  State  departments 
of  education,  of  labor,  of  health,  and  of  the  general  public,  and  those 
groups  not  only  stimulated  the  collection  of  information  regarding 
what  was  happening  to  the  children  in  those  States  but  also  pressed 
for  corrective  legislation.  So  far,  Pennsylvania  is  the  only  one  of  the 
four  States  that  has  succeeded  in  getting  such  legislation  through. 

As  I  have  more  or  less  indicated  through  the  course  of  this  testimony, 
the  compulsory  school  attendance  laws  tend  not  to  apply  to  the  child 
of  the  migratory  family  and  that  all  of  this  ties  in  with  the  lack  of 
school  facilities  in  many  cases  to  mean  that  the  migrant  child  in  gen- 
eral is  very  definitely  deprived  of  opportunity  for  school  attendance 
It  is  one  of  the  very  serious  problems  which  must  be  met  in  connection 
with  these  migrant  workers. 

JNIr.  Fowler.  So  there  the  regulatory  and  public-assistance  programs 
iire  both  essential  if  the  regulatory  assistance  is  to  have  real  meaning? 

Miss  McCoNNELL.  Yes.  All  through  the  years,  State  child-labor 
standards  and  compulsory  school-attendance  standards  have  gone  hand 
in  hand.  I  think  you  will  find  in  the  States  where  the  best  child- 
labor  laws  are  in  effect  also  the  best  compulsory  school-attendance 
standards.  Generally  where  States  have  accepted  the  responsibility  of 
these  children  they  have  accepted  it  in  terms  not  only  of  need  of  educa- 
tion but  the  requirement  they  not  be  permitted  to  work.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  child-labor  legislation  started  in  this  country  with  the  recog- 
nition of  the  right  of  a  working  child  to  obtain  some  education  and 
gradually  that  theory  has  stayed  a  part  of  the  child-labor  legislation, 
and  we  have  gotten,  hand  in  hand,  the  requirement  for  higher  stand- 
ards for  school  attendance  along  with  higher  standards  for  employ- 
ment of  children  in  gainful  employment. 

Mr.  Fowler.  In  your  studies  and  experience  and  observation,  would 
you  say  that  child  labor  in  agriculture — that  is,  working  as  a  hired 
worker  or  with  its  parent  who  is  a  hired  worker,  and  not  on  the  family 
farm,  in  specialized  competitive  labor  operations — is  a  desirable  thing, 
apart  from  the  deprivation  of  the  educational  opportunity  that  often- 
times follow? 

Let  us  assume  it  is  summertime  and  no  schools  are  in  session  and 
the  child  has  an  opportunity  to  work  in  some  harvest  as  a  laborer  along 
with  his  migrant  family.  In  that  situation,  what  would  be  the  atti- 
tude of  the  students  in  the  field  as  to  its  desirability? 

Miss  McCoNNELL.  Well,  generally  speaking,  I  think,  Mr.  Fowler, 
the  attitude  would  be  that  industrialized  agriculture  offers  little 
opportunity  for  the  young  child  to  work  under  desirable  conditions. 
The  work  is  hard.  It  is  done  under  pressure,  and  I  think  the  fallacy 
of  the  desirability  of  children  working  in  the  open  air  is  ai:»parent 
when  one  realizes  it  is  often  for  long  hours  under  the  beating  hot 
sun. 

Mr.  Fowler.  So  from  the  health  standpoint,  then,  I  take  it  that 
the  labor  of  children  in  industrialized  agriculture  is  not  approved 
by  the  students  in  the  field? 
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Miss  McCoNNELL.  That  is  true.  Within  the  hvst  few  years  there 
have  been  two  Federal  attempts  geared  to  the  approach  of  regulation 
of  children  in  agricultural  work. 

One  was  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937,  which  provided  that,  among 
other  standards  to  which  growers  of  sugarbeets  and  sugarcane  should 
conform  in  order  to  receive  benefits,  certain  child-labor  standards 
should  be  adhered  to,  namely,  that  no  children  under  14  should  be 
employed  and  that  children  between  14  and  16  should  not  work  more 
than  an  8-hour  day.  These  regulations  offered  excellent  standards 
and  a  very  good  beginning,  but,  unfortunately,  the  act  made  no  pro- 
vision for  the  administrative  machinery  which  would  make  it  easily 
effective.  There  was  no  provision  made  for  the  grower  to  have 
certificates  of  age  by  which  he  could  assure  himself  that  the  children 
were  the  age  which  they  were  supposed  to  be  according  to  the  act. 
The  results  of  the  child-labor  provisions  of  the  sugar  act,  therefore, 
have  not  been  as  successful  in  the  complete  elimination  of  children 
under  14  years  of  age  from  the  production  of  sugarbeets  and  sugar- 
cane as  might  have  been  hoped. 

In  1938  the  passage  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  also  marked 
an  attempt  to  regulate  the  employment  of  children  in  agricultural 
work.  The  child-labor  provisions  of  the  act  apply  to  a  child  during 
the  time  he  is  legally  required  by  the  law  of  his  own  State  to  attend 
school.  This  provision,  geared  as  it  is  to  school-attendance  laws  of 
the  States,  is  subject  to  the  same  lack  of  uniformity  as  has  been 
pointed  out  applies  to  compulsory  school  attendance  provisions  and, 
as  I  have  already  pointed  out  in  many  cases,  misses  the  migrant  child 
entirely  because  the  laws  of  the  State  in  which  he  works  may  not 
apply  to  him  since  he  is  not  a  child  of  a  resident  family  of  that 
State. 

Senator  Thomas.  Do  you  mean  that  if  a  child  goes  from  Arkansas, 
say,  to  California,  that  California  laws  do  not  apply  to  that  child? 

Miss  McCoNNELL.  In  that  particular  instance  the  California  law 
does  provide  for  schools  for  migrant  children,  but  if  a  California 
child  went,  say,  to  New  Jersey,  the  school  laws  of  that  State  would 
not  apply  to  that  child,  and  he  would  not  be  required  to  attend 
school. 

Senator  Thomas.  How  is  that  ?     Is  it  because  they  have  no  law  ? 

Miss  McCoNNELL.  No.  It  is  because  the  school-attendance  laws 
are  usually  made  to  apply  to  the  child  of  a  resident  or  clearly  indi- 
cate that  they  apply  to  such  children  by  requiring  attendance  of  the 
child  within  a  given  area  in  which  he  resides.  It  may  be  within  the 
State;  it  may  be  within  the  district.  The  determination  of  residence 
is  usually  left  to  the  local  school  authorities.  There  are  same  States 
where  under  the  State  school-attendance  laws,  if  a  child  migrates 
from  one  county  to  another  county  temporarily,  he  is  not  permitted  to 
enroll  in  the  school  of  the  second  county  unless  his  parents  pay  tui- 
tion for  him. 

Senator  Thomas.  He  can  only  stay  out  until  he  attains  residence; 
two  months,  or  something  like  that? 

Miss  McCoNNELL.  That  varies.  It  might  be  two,  it  might  be  as 
high  as  six  and,  in  some  cases,  it  is  a  year.  It  ma}^  be  until  the  local 
school  authorities  consider  the  child  a  resident. 
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Senator  Thomas.  As  long  as  he  is  wanderino^,  he  is  not  cau<?ht  by 
any  law. 

Miss  McCoNNELL.  Too  frequently  that  is  true. 

Senator  Thomas.  Are  there  enough  of  those  children  wandering 
to  furnish  an  exploitable  group?     No  one  is  trying  to  exploit  them? 

Miss  McCoNNELL.  I  think  very  much  so,  Senator  Thomas. 

Senator  Thomas.  The  people  are  actually  taking  advantage  of  that 
situation  and  exploiting  such  children? 

Miss  McCoNNELL.  They  are  being  used  as  a  part  of  the  work  force 
and  families  are  forced,  by  their  own  economic  pressure,  to  lose  sight 
of  the  need  of  the  child  for  education.  They  go  from  one  place  to 
another;  in  some  cases,  the  children  may  attend  school  for  a  few 
weeks  and,  in  some  cases,  not  at  all. 

Senator  Thomas.  That  may  be  true  but  are  there  employers  who 
are  actually  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  this  condition  exists  and  they 
are  taking  advantage  of  the  children  within  their  district  who  are 
not  controlled  by  law  ? 

Miss  McCoNNELL.  Well,  I  think  I  could  answer  that  best  by  saying 
that  the  persons  who  recruit  this  family  labor,  frequently-  attempt  to 
recruit  the  families  who  do  have  large  numbers  of  children  since  it 
provides  a  larger  labor  force.  Therefore,  I  think  the  answer  to  your 
question  is  yes. 

Senator  Thomas.  Have  you  any  evidence  that  they  actually  go  into 
the  number  in  families  in  recruiting?  They  like  a  family  with  many 
children,  do  they  ? 

Miss  McCoNNELL.  We  have  had  many  instances  brought  to  our 
attention  where  the  recruiting  agency,  going  into  a  locality  to  get 
these  families,  does  specifically  request  that  information  and  say  that 
they  prefer  to  get  the  families  who  have  large  numbers  of  children. 
We  have  only  too  many  indications  of  that. 

Senator  Thomas.  There  might  be  other  reasons,  also,  if  they  were 
thinking  along  those  lines,  they  want  the  family  to  be  dependent  for 
it  is  harder  to  move  a  big  family  back  than  a  small  one,  isn't  it? 

Miss  McCoNNELL.  They  seldom  move  them  back  is  the  answer  to 
that. 

Senjitor  Thomas.  I  suppose  they  seldom  do  that,  but  stories  of  that 
kind,  if  they  are  true,  show  us  that  this  problem  is  deeper-seated 
even  than  we  imagined  if  people  are  actually  thoughtful  about  at- 
tempting to  get  an  exploitable  group,  in  holding  that  group  at  a  dis- 
advantage instead  of  just  helping  a  group  that  is  already  at  a 
disadvantage  and  the  little  employment  they  give  is  a  godsend.  You 
have  two  different  kinds  of  individuals  to  deal  with,  haven't  you? 

Miss  McCoNNELL.  Well,  you  undoubtedly  do.  I  wonder  if  I 
rnight  give  you  an  illustration  which  will  perhaps  answer  your  ques- 
tion, that  I  had  touched  upon  before  you  came  in. 

ABSENCES  FROM  SCHOOL 

For  many  years,  there  has  been  a  migration  of  family  labor  from 
the  city  of  Philadelphia  into  the  truck  and  fruit  areas  of  New  Jersey. 
I  pointed  out  that  the  superintendent  of  schools  told  me  several 
years  ago  that  in  Philadelphia  there  were,  at  the  end  of  April  and  the 
early  part  of  May,  certain  schoolrooms  in  certain  sections  of  the  city 
that  were  practically  empty  and  not  a  child  in  the  room  because  the 
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parents  had  gone  with  their  children,  or  the  mothers  had  gone  with 
their  chiklren  into  this  ao-ricuhiiral  work.  Tliey  went  year  after 
year.  The  "padrone"  who  came  over  and  solicited  this  labor  for  the 
growers  in  New  Jersey  made  it  a  point  to  take  the  families  who  had 
large  nnmbers  of  children. 

Many  of  those  families  go  year  after  year.  The  children  miss  the 
latter  part  of  the  school  term  in  the  spring.  They  many  times  do 
not  get  back  until  after  the  beginning  of  the  school  term  in  the  fall 
and  the  resnlt  has  been  a  very  serious  retardation  for  those  children 
of  tho.  e  migrant  families.  This  retardation  was  studied  by  the  State 
department  of  labor  back  in  1927,  and  a  group  of  records  from  the 
schools  of  the  city  were  studied  by  the  National  Child  Labor  Com- 
mittee again  in  1938,^  in  which  approximately  the  same  findings  were 
phown. 

The  rate  of  retardation  for  those  children  of  migrant  families  was 
almost  twice  that  of  the  entire  school  population  and  the  rate  of 
retardation  for  the  older  children,  those  of  13,  14,  and  15,  was  cumu- 
hitively  greater  than  it  was  for  the  10-,  11-,  and  12-year-old  children, 
for  instance,  who  had  missed  a  shorter  period  of  schooling. 

Another  item  that  might  be  of  interest  to  you  in  that  connection 
was  that  in  the  families  studied  in  1938,  a  very  large  proportion  of 
the  fathers  and  of  the  members  of  the  family  19  years  of  age  and 
older  did  not  go  to  New  Jersey  at  all  but  it  was  the  mothers  and  the 
younger  children  who  went,  indicating  very  clearly  that  it  was  that 
young  child  group  that  was  the  labor  force  that  was  anticipated  and 
expected. 

Senator  Thomas.  What  work  did  they  do;  truck  farming? 

Miss  McCoNNELL.  They  start  usually  in  the  cutting  and  bunching 
of  asparagus,  they  go  into  the  strawberries,  blueberries,  blackberries, 
gooseberries,  beets,  peas.  That  area,  as  you  know,  to  a  large  extent 
furnishes  the  small  fruit  and  vegetables  for  metropolitan  New  York 
and  Philadelphia.  Cranberries  is  the  last  crop  in  the  year  in  which 
they  are  used. 

Senator  Thomas.  Now,  to  carry  the  point  a  little  further.  The 
New  Jersey  law  does  not  apply  to  these  people  because  they  come 
from  Philadelphia  ? 

Miss  McCoNNELL.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Thomas.  Do  they  recruit  in  New  York,  too? 

]Miss  McCoNNELL.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  they  do  not. 
They  have  recruited  from  Philadelphia  for  many  years  and  appar- 
ently have  been  able  to  get  a  sufficient  number.  They  recruit  largely 
from  the  Italian  population. 

Senator  Thomas.  And  the  truck  farmers  are  Italian  generally? 

Miss  McCoNNELL.  Many  of  them  are,  although  many  of  the  large- 
scale  farms  are  operated  by  native  Americans.  The  smaller  farms 
tend  to  be  operated  by  the  Italians. 

ADJUSTMENT  OF  SCHOOL  TERMS 

Miss  Lenroot  points  out  that  I  also  might  mention  the  fact  that 
schools  give  vacations  for  crops.     For  instance,  in  areas  where  straw- 
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berries  are  a  major  crop,  there  will  be  a  strawberry  crop  vacation  and 
the  school  closes  for  the  picking  season.  The  same  thinjr  has  been 
true  in  connection  with  other  crops.  There  are  cotton  vacations  and 
fruit  vacations  so  that  even  thoufjh  a  child  may  be  subject  to  the  laws 
of  school  attendance,  they  would  not  apply  and,  therefore,  would 
make  the  provision  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  ineffective  even 
though  children  were  employed  in  the  production  of  those  products 
which  were  shipped  in  interstate  commerce  because  the  school  law  is 
temporarily  inapplicable  because  the  schools  have  given  a  vacation 
for  that  work. 

I  think  I  might  also  point  out  that  some  compulsory  school  attend- 
ance laws  provide  for  exemptions  for  children  to  work  in  agriculture, 
which  they  do  not  provide  for  children  to  work  in  any  other  gainful 
employment;  so  that  a  child  might  be  out  of  school  working  in  agricul- 
ture and  held  by  the  officials  of  his  school  not  to  be  doing  so  contrary  to 
the  school  law,  since  provision  is  made  under  the  act  for  the  excusing  of 
a  child  for  limited  periods  for  such  work. 

Senator  Thomas.  Where  they  do  that,  the  regular  vacation  is  taken 
for  the  older  children  and  the  whole  community  accepts  the  situation, 
the  school  is  actually  closed,  how  do  you  feel  toward  that  practice  ? 

Miss  McCoNNELL.  Froui  the  point  of  view  of  the  child,  such  a  prac- 
tice in  school  attendance  is  undoubtedly  not  as  serious  as  for  the  school 
to  continue  and  for  the  child  to  be  out.  But  from  the  point  of  view  of 
gearing  in  with  the  enforcement  of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Act  which 
would  set  a  minimum  age  of  16  years  for  children  while  they  are  le- 
gally required  to  attend  school,  it  renders  it  ineffective  because  they 
would  not  be  required  to  attend  school  if  school  had  been  dismissed. 

Senator  Thomas.  That  may  be  termed  an  ideal  situation,  if  there  is 
such  a  thing.  Schools  run  36  weeks  in  the  year.  A  child  gets  his  36 
weeks  with  the  vacations  arranged  in  such  a  way  they  come  at  the  time 
when  children  are  needed  in  the  fields. 

Miss  McCoNNELL.  That  is  right,  except  that  in  many  rural  aroas  the 
school  term  is  much  shorter. 

Senator  Thomas.  There  is  a  complete  arrangement  between  the  State, 
county  school  board,  and  the  students.  The  practice,  of  course,  could 
not  hold  in  a  city  where  maybe  only  10  persons  may  be  wanted  or  some- 
thing of  that  sort  or  in  a  small  town  but  a  high  school,  in  a  single  crop 
area,  can  still  maintain  its  36- week  schedule,  still  account  for  every  boy 
and  girl  present  and  can  still  carry  on  in  such  a  way  that  the  community 
is  actually  benefited  and  nobody  is  exploited.  It  has  this  advantage, 
according  to  the  way  it  is  pictured,  that  it  keeps  from  coming  into  the 
community,  the  migratory  labor  which,  of  course,  settles  there  and  that 
starts  a  problem. 

I  bring  up  the  point  because  our^ society  is  such  that  you  can  arrange 
conditions  making  it  possible  to  get  the  complete  cooperation  of  that 
element  in  our  society  which  has  been  so  opposed  to  child-labor  legisla- 
tion, and  the  agricultural  element  pretty  generally  has  been  opposed  to 
child-labor  laws  because  it  seemed  to  make  it  impossible  for  a  father  to 
ask  his  child  to  do  anything  with  chores  and  the  rest  of  the  work.  That 
is  surely  the  way  the  picture  is  placed  before  us,  but  the  seasonal  vaca- 
tion seems  to  have  solved  the  problem  pretty  well  in  localities. 

Miss  Lenroot.  May  I  answer  that  question? 

Senator  Thomas.  Yes. 
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Miss  Lenroot,  I  think  it  is  one  thing  when  we  are  considering  chil- 
dren and  the  deprivation  of  educational  opportunities  and  quite  an- 
other thing  when  we  consider  the  possibility  of  the  school-attendance 
laws  being,  in  a  sense,  a  protection  of  children  against  the  kinds  of  labor 
which,  for  other  reasons,  might  be  detrimental.  Many  of  these  vaca- 
tions are  not  just  for  high  school,  for  children  of  li  years  of  age  or  over, 
but  they  would  be  for  all  children,  and  that  w^ould  mean  that  all  chil- 
dren would  go  into  the  fields.  "We  have  been  concerned  about  the 
hazards  of  employment  in  certain  types  of  industrialized  agriculture 
where  the  hours  are  long  and  the  conditions  such  that  the  work  is  not 
suitable  for  children  of  tender  years,  yet  the  only  hold  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  has  over  children  employed  in  agriculture  is  that  it  shall 
apply  to  children  who  are  "legally  required  to  attend  school,"  so  that 
act  is  not  a  protection  to  children  if  the  schools  give  vacations  during 
these  periods. 

Senator  Thomas.  Aren't  you  finding  it  more  and  more  through- 
out the  country  that  school  boards  are  refusing  to  allow  these  vacations, 
especially  to  the  younger  children  ? 

Miss  McCoNNELL.  We  have  found  a  number  of  instances  in  the 
past  year  where  children  of  all  ages  were  included. 

Senator  Thomas.  Even  right  down  to  the  grades  ? 

Miss  McCoNNELL.  Ycs ;  where  the  entire  school  was  closed  for  a 
given  period  which  permitted,  as  Miss  Lenroot  pointed  out,  children 
of  any  age  to  be  employed. 

Senator  Thomas.  I  was  told  that  Sunday  school  was  "to  keep  idle 
hands  from  getting  into  idle  hours."    Was  that  true? 

Miss  Lenroot.  They  started  to  provide  some  education  in  a  period 
when  they  were  free,  teaching  them  to  read  the  Bible. 

Senator  Thomas.  The  fear  was  an  idle  hand  was  the  devil's  work- 
shop and  they  were  all  right  if  you  got  them  up  before  the  sun  rose 
and  got  them  to  work  and  kept  them  at  work  until  after  the  sun  w^as 
down.  Sunday  was  the  one  problem  and  in  order  to  keep  these  idle 
hands  from  being  the  devil's  workshop,  Sunday  schools  were  estab- 
lished. Now,  if  that  was  the  case,  probably  we  have  got  an  illustra- 
tion that  something  good  could  come  out  of  something  not  quite  so 
good. 

Miss  McCoNNELL.  Might  I  point  out  that  that  same  idea  held  for 
employment  of  children  in  factories  in  the  beginning  of  our  indus- 
trial development  in  this  country  and  that  there  was  a  time  when  it 
was  considered  good  for  children  to  start  early  in  the  morning  and 
work  all  day  in  a  factory.  It  wasn't  necessary  for  them  to  have  time 
off  to  go  to  school.  In  fact,  it  was  before  we  had  a  system  of  free 
education  in  this  country  but  gradually  there  came  the  recognition, 
if  we  were  going  to  have  a  capable  and  informed  body  of  citizens  in 
this  country,  something  had  to  be  done  to  provide  education  for  those 
children. 

The  large  group  for  whicli  that  ideal  has  not  been  accepted  or 
realized  today  is  the  children  who  are  engaged  in  commercialized  or 
industrialized  agricultural  work,  and  we  have  tried  to  keep  clear,  in 
our  discussions  both  here  this  morning  and  in  the  report  which  has 
been  submitted  to  the  committee,  the  difference  between  the  gainful 
employment  of  children  in  industrialized  agricultural  work  and  the 
incidental  work  of  a  child  on  his  parent's  own  farm  which,  I  think,  we 
all  accept  as  quite  a  different  situation. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS  OF  CONFERENCES 

At  this  point,  I  think  I  should  like  very  briefly  to  summarize  the 
recommendations  which  have  been  made  by  the  Sixth  National  Con- 
ference on  Labor  Legislation  which  met  in  1939  with  respect  to  this 
matter.    The  recommendation  says : 

We  urge  that  each  State  pass  laws  eliminating  child  labor  in  all  industrialized 
or  commercialized  forms  of  agriculture,  establishing  a  16-year  minimum  age  for 
employment  during  school  hours  and  14  at  all  other  times.  We  further  urge 
that  wherever  migrant  families  are  employed  in  the  cultivation  or  harvesting 
of  crops,  decent  housing  standards,  adequate  sanitation,  and  educaton  for  all 
children  of  school  age  equal  to  that  for  resident  children  be  required  by  law. 

Senator  Thomas.  What  was  the  date  of  the  White  House  confer- 
ence ? 

Miss  Lenroot.  January  1940. 

Miss  McCoNNELL.  The  Conference  on  Labor  Legislation  was  the 
1939  session. 

The  Wliite  House  Conference  on  Children  in  a  Democracy,  meet- 
ing in  January  1940,  recommended  a  minimum  age  of  16  years  for 
employment  in  industrialized  agriculture  during  school  hours,  and 
a  minimum  age  of  14  for  such  employment  after  school  hours  and 
during  vacation  periods. 

The  Inter,state  Conference  on  Migratory  Labor,  held  in  Baltimore 
in  February  1940,  adopted  the  following  recommendations  directly 
relating  to  the  employment  of  the  migratory  child  worker : 

That  the  same  opportunities  and  services  for  education,  school  attendance, 
health,  relief,  housing,  and  sanitation  be  made  available  for  migratory-labor 
families  as  are  available  to  the  residents  of  the  communities  in  which  they 
work. 

As  I  have  just  said,  the  welfare  of  the  children,  with  which  we  are 
chiefly  concerned  here,  is  particularly  directed  to  those  who  grew  up 
from  the  families  of  the  year-round  migrating  families  and  the  chil- 
dren who,  with  their  families,  leave  their  homes  in  metropolitan  areas 
at  certain  seasons  of  the  year.  The  deprivations  and  the  hardship,s  are 
similar.     [Reading :] 

That  these  be  the  responsibility  of  the  community  and  the  State,  with  Federal 
aid  to  assure  equal  opportunities  and  services  for  migrants  (as  well  as  for 
residents)  where  State  and  community  resources  are  insufficient,  provided  that 
Federal  aid  be  made  available  on  condition  that  the  States  and  communities 
receiving  aid  agree  not  to  discriminate  between  residents  and  migrants. 

That  each  State  study  the  administration  of  existing  laws  as  applied  to  migrants, 
with  a  view  to  removing  inconsistencies. 

The  conference  recognizes  that  the  conditions  surrounding  employment  of 
children  in  industrialized  agriculture,  in  which  most  migratory  child  labor  is 
found,  are  vastly  dilTerent  from  those  of  children  working  on  their  parents'  farms. 
It,  therefore,  recommends  a  14-year  minfmum  age  for  employment  in  industrial- 
ized forms  of  agriculture,  with  adequate  certification  of  age,  for  the  protection  of 
the  employer  and  the  child.  (This  does  not  include  the  work  of  children  for 
their  parents  on  their  parents'  farms.) 

Senator  Thomas.  May  I  ask  one  question?  There  is  pending  now 
in  the  Senate  an  amendment  to  the  present  labor  practice  bill  which 
provides  that  no  employer  can  employ  more  than  10  percent  of  his 
employees  who  are  aliens.  The  aim,  of  course,  is  to  give  jobg  to  citi- 
zens first  and  aliens  next. 

In  a  condition  like  the  one  you  have  mentioned  where  the  recruiting 
of  workers  is  principally  from  Italian  families  in  Philadelphia,  would 
those  families  be  citizen  families  or  would  they  be  alien  families? 
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Miss  McCoNNELL.  Mo,st  of  them,  I  am  sure,  would  be  citizens. 
When  I  said  "Italians,"  I  think  I  should  have  said  of  Italian  ex- 
traction. 

Senator  Thomas.  And  that  practice  has  lasted  through  a  generation 
or  more,  has  it? 

Miss  McCoNNELL.  For  30  years  or  more,  at  least,  that  has  been  a 
common  practice  in  that  area. 

Senator  Thomas.  And  that  has  become  the  type  of  employment 
upon  which  that  group  is  dependent  ? 

Mi,ss  McCoNNELL.  For  summer.  The  father  usually  has  his  cus- 
tomary work  during  the  year  in  the  city.  Of  course,  during  the  last 
few  years,  I  presume  those  families  have  had  reverses  and  some  of 
the  families  who  went  into  the  migratory  work  were  families  on  relief, 
but  in  the  beginning  it  was  usually  families  whose  chief  breadwinner 
was  employed  in  the  city  and  who  rarely  went  with  the  family  to  the 
country. 

Senator  Thomas.  Thank  you  very  much.  Miss  McConnell. 

(The  full  report,  referred  to  by  Miss  McConnell  during  her  testi- 
mony, is  as  follows:) 

CHILD  LABOR  IN  AGRICULTURE 

(Prepared  by  Industrial  Division,  Children's  Bureau,  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor) 

The  welfare  of  children  is  directly  dependent  upon  the  social  and 
economic  welfare  of  the  family.  Much  evidence  of  impoverished  liv- 
ing conditions  among  large  groups  of  low-income  farm  laborers  has 
already  been  presented  to  this  committee.  Extreme  irregularity  and 
uncertainty  of  income,  and  for  many  the  difficulties  of  family  migra- 
tion, accentuate  these  problems.  It  is  obvious  that  these  conditions 
affect  adversely  the  v^'elfare  of  the  children  of  such  agricultural  work- 
ers. Children  suffer  first  and  most  seriously  from  the  crowded  and 
insanitary  living  conditions  and  lack  of  health  protection  that  are 
common  in  this  group.  Large  numbers  of  the  children  themselves  are 
employed  under  oppressive  conditions  detrimental  to  their  health  and 
welfare.  When  there  is  added  to  these  deprivations  the  lack  of  educa- 
tion due  in  part  to  the  often  meager  opportunities  for  schooling  in 
rural  districts  and  in  part  to  the  effects  of  their  seasonal  migrations, 
there  emerges  a  picture  of  one  of  the  most  serious  child-labor  and  child- 
welfare  problems  confronting  the  country  today. 

The  significant  changes  in  farm  methods  in  comparatively  recent 
years  and  the  widespread  growth  of  large-scale  industrialized  farm- 
ing, emphasized  by  previous  expert  testimony  before  this  committee, 
have  invalidated  the  traditional  American  concept  of  agriculture  as 
a  family  enterprise.  The  family  farm  has  been  displaced  for  many 
rural  families  by  large  farmholdings.  Commercialized  and  indus- 
trialized farming  now  requires  thousands  of  seasonal  wage  workers. 
Many  of  them  are  members  of  families  who  formerly  had  a  stable 
environment  either  on  the  farm  or  in  the  city,  but  who  have  become 
seasonal  farm  laborers  because  of  drought,  depression,  the  "tractoring 
out"  of  tenant  and  sharecropper  families  or  other  causes.  Because  of 
the  pressure  of  low  wage  rates  and  meager  income,  the  labor  of  thou- 
sands of  children  in  these  families  has  become  a  part  of  the  economic 
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pattern  for  the  family  group.  Children  in  these  families,  whether  or 
not  they  work  in  the  fields,  suffer  from  lack  of  schooling  or  from 
interrupted  schooling. 

Children  of  all  ages  work  in  hand  operations  in  the  cultivation  and 
harvesting  of  many  of  the  crops,  under  circumstances  that  differ  little 
from  sweatshop  employment  in  industry.  The  employment  of  such 
children  is  further  encouraged  by  the  fact  that  many  farm  producers 
prefer  hiring  workers  with  large  families  because  family  labor  is 
cheap. 

Thus  it  is  evident  that  much  of  the  agricultural  child  labor  of  today 
is  very  different  from  what  it  was  when  children  worked  mainly  for 
their  own  parents  on  the  home  farm.  The  work  of  children  in  indus- 
trialized agriculture  is  not  the  educational  process  of  the  parent  in- 
itiating his  child  into  tasks  that  are  an  integral  part  of  the  traditional 
farm  life.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  highly  commercialized,  nearly 
always  hard,  repetitive  labor  characterized  by  long  hours  and  unsuit- 
able and  often  hazardous  conditions  of  work,  subject  to  competitive 
pressure. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  here  the  very  general  recognition  that  the 
casual  work  of  a  child  around  the  home  farm  is  in  a  different  category 
from  industrialized  farm  labor,  so  long  as  work  on  the  home  farm  is 
not  hazardous  and  does  not  interfere  with  school  attendance.^  The 
International  Association  of  Governmental  Labor  Officials,  an  organ- 
ization of  State  labor-law  administrators,  has  made  this  distinction 
in  its  recommendations  for  adequate  child-labor  standards  and  sug- 
gests that  work  for  a  parent  in  connection  with  the  child's  home 
farm  be  exempted  where  such  work  is  limited  to  periods  outside 
school  hours. 

Our  chief  concern  is,  of  course,  with  children  who  are  part  of  a 
hired  labor  force  whether  on  a  share  or  a  wage  basis,  and  whether 
compensation  for  the  child's  labor  is  paid  directly  or  is  inclu'led  in 
the  compensation  of  adult  workers. 

Extent  of  Child  Labor  in  Agriculture 

According  to  census  figures  for  1930,  the  latest  available,  agriculture 
then  emploved  more  than  twice  as  many  children  under  16  as  all  other 
industries  combined— 469,497  children  10  and  under  16  years  of  age 
as  compared  with  197,621  in  nonagricultural  occupations.  According 
to  the  instructions  issued  to  census  enumerators,  these  figures  do  not 
include  farm  children  working  at  home  merely  on  general  household 
work  or  chores  or  at  odd  times  on  other  work.-  These  children  con- 
stituted between  4  and  5  percent  of  all  persons  working  in  agriculture, 
a  far  larger  proportion  being  children  of  these  ages  than  for  all  other 
main  occupational  groups,  as  is  indicated  by  the  chart  shown  on  the 
following  page.  It  is  not  possible  to  determine  how  many  of  these 
469,497  children  were  helping  on  their  parents'  farms  and  how  maiiy 
were  in  fact  farm  laborers.  The  number  classified  as  "unpaid  family 
workers"  is  402,344;  only  67,153  are  classified  as  "wage  workers."  But 
it  is  pointed  out  in  the  census  report  that  the  enumerators  did  not 
always  distinguish  carefully  between  children  working  without  wages 

1  Child  Labor.  Report  of  Subcommittee  on  Child  Labor,  p.  214.  White  House  Conference 
on  Child  Health  and  Protection.     New  York,  1932.  ,  t>         ^        /-. 

2  Fifteeenth  Census  of  the  United  States,  vol.  V,  Population.  General  Report  on  Occupa- 
tions, pp.  30,  343-401.     Washington,  1933. 
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for  their  parents  or  other  relatives  and  children  working  for  wages, 
and  that  therefore  considerable  difficulty  was  found  in  making  this 
classification.  Moreover,  as  will  appear  later,  a  large  part  of  the  labor 
of  children  in  commercialized  agriculture  is  in  reality  "unpaid  family 
labor,"  since  the  children  work  with  their  parents  and  are  neither 
hired  nor  paid  individually. 

The  census  figures  undoubtedly  understate  the  actual  number  of 
children  employed  in  agriculture  in  1930.  They  do  not  include  children 
under  10  years  of  age,  although  sample  studies  have  repeatedly  shown 
that  such  children  are  often  used  as  a  part  of  the  field  force.  Further- 
more, the  fact  that  the  Census  was  taken  in  April,  when  many  agri- 
cultural processes  in  many  sections  of  the  country  in  which  children 
are  known  to  engage  were  not  fully  under  way,  suggests  further  that 
the  figures  do  not  present  an  accurate  picture  of  the  total  number  of 
children  employed  in  agriculture  even  in  1930.  According  to  the 
testimony  of  Mr.  Ernest  J.  Holcomb  of  the  Division  of  Farm  Popula- 
tion and'Rural  Welfare  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, the  peak  seasons  in  agricultural  work  are  reached  about  June  1 
and  again  about  October  1.  Children  for  the  most  part  work  in  the 
harvesting  processes  which,  except  in  limited  sections  of  the  country, 
do  not  occur  in  April.^ 

Further  evidence  that  these  figures  did  not  fully  reveal  the  extent  of 
agricultural  child  labor  in  1930  is  given  in  a  recent  publication  of  the 
National  Child  Labor  Committee,  which  points  out  the  following  ex- 
amples of  understatement  on  census  figures  by  comparing  them  with 
other  authoritative  reports  for  certain  localities : 

In  Colorado  *  *  *  the  Census  of  1930  reported  2051  children  under  16 
years  engaged  in  agricultural  work.  One  of  the  large  beet-sugar  companies  of 
Colorado  estimated  that  same  year  that  6,000  children  between  the  ages  of  6  and 
16  were  employed  in  the  section  in  which  it  operated.  Similarly,  although  the 
1930  Census  reported  only  27  children  under  16  years  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia 
employed  in  agriculture ;  members  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Migratory  Survey 
Commission  personally  interviewed  1,342  Philadelphia  children  under  16  years 
working;  on  New  Jersey  farms  that  summer.^ 

Though  no  comprehensive  current  figures  regarding  children  work- 
ing in  agriculture  will  be  available  until  census  figures  for  1940  are 
tabulated,  even  then  the  figures  will  not  present  a  true  picture  since, 
owing  to  a  change  in  the  census  schedule,  employed  children  under  14 
are  not  included  in  the  1940  enumeration  of  those  gainfully  emploj^ed. 

The  Child  Workers 

Sample  studies  over  a  period  of  two  decades  have  shown  the  wide  use 
of  large  numbers  of  chilclren,  both  resident  and  migratory,  in  the  culti- 
vation and  harvesting  of  many  crops.  This  situation  is  not  limited  to 
isolated  sections  of  tTie  country  but  prevails  throughout  widely  sepa- 
rated areas.  Although  there  are  some  highly  specialized  farm  crops, 
such  as  grapes,  potatoes,  cherries  (except  pie  cherries),  dates,  citrus 


^  Although  it  is  true  that  the  employment-census  data  do  not  necessarily  relate  to  the 
actual  date  of  the  census,  since  the  term  "gainful  workers"  included  all  persons  who 
■"usually  follow  a  gainful  occupation,"  it  is  highly  improbable  that  children  who  were 
attending  school  at  the  time  the  1930  census  was  taken  and  who  had  done  farm  work  during 
the  preceding  summer,  or  who  might  do  such  work  during  the  next  summer,  would  have 
been  recorded  as  "farm  workers."  (See  Fifteenth  Census  of  the  United  States,  vol.  IV, 
Population,  pp.  1-4.     Washington,  1933. 

*  Child-Labor  Facts  1939^0,  pp.  6,  7.  National  Child  Labor  Committee  Publication  No. 
379.      New  York,  1939. 
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fruits,  and  lettuce,  which  it  is  believed  use  relatively  few  children  in 
the  harvesting,  they  engage  in  a  large  number  of  different  operations 
on  many  crops.  They  thin,  hoe,  pull,  and  top  sugar  beets;  weed  cab- 
bages and  other  vegetables;  pull,  top,  and  tie  onions,  radishes,  and 
carrots;  cut  and  bunch  asparagus;  gather  string  beans,  lima  beans, 
peas,  tomatoes,  walnuts,  cranberries,  strawberries  and  other  berries, 
pick  prunes,  some  other  orchard  fruits,  and  hops ;  chop  and  pick  cotton. 
Children  of  agricultural  laborers  also  work  in  drying  sheds  at  such 
processes  as  cutting  fruits,  such  as  peaches,  apricots,  and  pears.' 

In  the  crops  where  children  work,  the  operations  they  perform  are 
frequently  the  same  as  those  performed  by  adults.  Very  young  chil- 
dren may  do  lighter  tasks  such  as  tieing  and  bunching,  in  instances 
where  work  such  as  pulling  vegetables  from  the  ground  requires  more 
strength  than  they  have.  But  there  are  many  simple  hand  operations 
requiring  so  little  skill  and  experience  that  even  the  youngest  chil- 
dren—5  or  6  years  old— may  do  them,  although  children  are  likely  to 
be  slower  and  less  careful  than  adults,  and  succumb  more  easily  to 
fatigue  and  overwork.  Even  young  children,  however,  may  perform 
strenuous  tasks,  such  as  the  lifting  of  heavy  baskets  or  the  dragging  of 
heavy  sacks.® 

The  child  may  work  in  agriculture  individually  for  pay  or  as  a 
member  of  his  family  group,  contributing  his  labor  to  the  family  output 
for  wages  to  be  paid  to  the  head  of  the  family.  Though  some  work 
alone  for  individual  farmers,  the  greater  number  work  on  large-scale 
farms.  They  may  be  local  or  nearby  residents  or  migrants,  "one-crop 
migrants,"  or  "all-the-year-round  niigrants."  Although  the  migrant 
families  working  in  agriculture  constitute  a  large  group,  there  are 
many  areas  where  local  or  resident  family  labor  is  utilized. 

In  some  instances  the  farm  crops  in  which  the  children  work  have 
been  purchased  by  the  packing  and  shipping  companies  from  the  farm- 
ers while  the  crops  are  still  in  the  ground.  An  example  of  this  latter 
practice  is  found  in  the  Rio  Grande  Valley  in  Texas  where  children,  are 
used  as  part  of  family  labor  in  harvesting  carrots,  parsley,  turnips, 
beets,  and  other  crops.  The  family  labor  which  harvests  such  crops  is 
recruited  by  crew  leaders  who  have  been  engaged  by  the  vegetable- 
packing  companies  which  own  the  crop.  The  packing  companies  pay 
crew  leaders  so  much  per  crate,  and  the  crew  leader,  commonly  known 
in  the  valley  as  "papacita,"  is  responsible  for  the  work  and  pay  of  the 
hired  family.  It  has  been  estimated  that  about  one-third  of  these 
harvesting  crews  consist  of  children  under  16.^ 

Working  Conditions 

Our  knowledge  of  child-labor  conditions  in  agriculture  is  based  on 
sample  studies,  made  over  a  period  of  almost  three  decades  by  the 
Children's  Bureau  and  other  organizations  which  recognized  the  em- 
ployment of  children  in  agriculture  as  involving  serious  social  prob- 
lems. These  reports,  of  course,  do  not  cover  the  entire  range  of  agri- 
cultural employment.  They  do,  however,  present  cross  sections  of 
employment  of  considerable  numbers  of  children  in  certain  crops  in 


=  Five  photoRraphs  of  children  performing  agricultural  labor  are  lield  in  committee  files. 
« Four  photographs  of  child  agricultural  workers  are  held   in  committee  flies. 
'Estimate  based  on  observation  and  interviews  in  the  Rio  Grande  Valley  by  a  representa- 
tive of  the  Children's  Bureau  in  the  spring  of  1040. 
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many  localities.  Furthermore,  the  crops  investigated  are  suiRciently 
varied  to  give  a  comprehensive  picture  of  the  conditions  mider  which 
child  agricultural  laborers  work. 

Briefly,  the  findings  of  these  reports,  as  well  as  those  made  earlier 
covering  child  agricultural  workers,  show  that  children  of  all  ages 
work  in  the  culture  or  harvesting  of  crops  and  that  strenuous  labor, 
long  hours,  and  low  wages  are  typical.  In  addition  to  the  work  itself, 
the  constant  migration  from  one  commercialized  farming  area  to  an- 
other, transportation  conditions  sometimes  of  great  hardship,  and  poor 
Jiving  conclitions,  occasion  physical  and  social  hazards  extremely 
detrimental  to  the  child's  welfare.  The  consequences  of  this  kind  of 
life  on  the  physical,  mental,  and  emotional  growth  of  these  children 
cannot  be  estimated,  growing  up  as  they  are  without  adequate  food  or 
shelter,  without  proper  education,  and  without  benefit  of  a  home  or 
the  security  of  feeling  themselves  an  integral  part  of  a  community  to 
which  they  belong.^ 

The  agricultural  districts  surveyed  in  the  more  important  of  these 
studies  between  1920  and  1940  cover  widespread  areas,  as  indicated  on 
the  map  following,  and  have  included  at  least  30,000  working  children 
under  16.^ 

I  should  like  to  describe  the  findings  of  some  of  these  child-labor 
studies  so  as  to  give  a  picture  of  the  ages  of  the  working  children,  and 
the  hours,  wages,  and  other  conditions  of  work  common  among  them. 

AGE  OF  CHILD  LABORERS 

For  industry  and  trade  the  usual  minimum  age  set  by  State  child- 
labor  laws  is  14  or  16.  In  agriculture  many  children  under  14,  some 
as  young  as  7  and  even  6  or  5  years  of  age,  work  in  the  fields."  As  has 
been  pointed  out,  this  is  possible  because  of  the  simplicity  of  many 
hand  operations  in  the  cultivation  and  harvesting  of  crops.  An  in- 
stance occurred  in  a  recent  investigation  made  by  a  representative  of 
the  Children's  Bureau  in  a  truck-groAving  area  in  Alabama.  Out  of 
200  workers,  50  children  under  16  were  found  pulling  and  bunching 
radishes.  Five  were  10  years  of  age,  2  were  9,  2  were  8,  and  1  was  5 
years  of  age.  In  Arkansas  a  Children's  Bureau  agent  interviewing 
children  at  work  in  the  spinach  fields  found  one  child  9  years  old,  2 
children  8  years  old,  and  one  child  5  years  old  working  regularly.  Of 
20,000  child  agricultural  workers  under  16  years  of  age,  included  in 
surveys  made  by  the  Children's  Bureau  and  other  agencies  in  the 
decade  1920  to  1930,  for  whom  the  exact  age  was  known,  almost  one- 
fourth  were  under  10  years  of  age,  another  fourth  were  10  and  under 
12  years  of  age,  and  more  than  one-fourth  (28.5  percent)  were  12  and 
under  14  years  of  age.^° 

More  recent,  though  less  comprehensive,  studies  indicate  that  the 
employment  of  young  children  is  continuing,  although  the  propor- 
tion of  children  under  14  is  perhaps  not  so  large  as  in  past  years. 
This  table  "  gives  the  ages  of  the  child  workers  found  in  a  number 
of  comjDarable  studies. 

8  Three  photographs,  one  showing  children  at  work  in  hop  field,  and  two  showing  methods 
of  transporting  agricultural  workers,  are  held  in  committee  flies. 

»  Child  Labor.  Report  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Child  Labor,  pp.  222,  224.  White  House 
Conference  on   Child   Health   and  Protection.     New  York,   1932.     See  also  accompanying 

w  Child  Labor.  Report  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Child  Labor,  pp.  224,  225.  White  House 
Conference  on  Child  Health  and  Protection.     New  York,  1932. 

"  The  table  was  marked  "Exhibit  192-B"  and  is  printed  on  p.  795. 
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A  Children's  Bureau  study  made  in  1935,  covering  946  families  of 
sugar-beet  laborers  in  10  beet-growing  areas  in  the  6  States  of  Mich- 
igan, Minnesota,  Colorado,  Nebraska,  Wyoming,  and  Montana, 
showed  that  670,  or  33  percent,  of  all  the  children  6  and  under  16 
years  of  age  in  these  946  families  had  worked  in  the  fields.  Ninety- 
nine  (15  percent)  of  the  working  children  were  6  and  under  12 
years  of  age;  181  (27  percent)  were  12  and  under  14  years  of  age,  and 
362  (54  percent)  were  14  or  15  years  of  age.  Another  28  (4  percent) 
of  the  working  children,  whose  exact  age  was  not  determined,  were 
known  to  be  6  but  under  16  years  of  age.^-  This  was  the  second 
Children's  Bureau  study  of  hired  beet  laborers,  an  earlier  survey 
having  been  made  in  1920,  and  we  believe  that  the  study  is  repre- 
sentative of  areas  where  hired  family  labor  is  characteristic  of  the 
industry.  A  brief  survey  made  in  the  fall  of  1939  in  beet-growing 
areas  of  Michigan  and  Ohio  covered  262  families  with  654  children 
6  and  under  16  years  of  age.  Almost  half  (47  percent)  had  worked 
in  the  beet  fields  that  season,  and  50  percent  of  those  who  had  worked 
were  under  14  years  of  age." 

In  a  study  of  labor  conditions  in  the  onion  fields  of  Ohio  in  1934, 
77  out  of  461  wage  workers  were  under  16,  of  whom  43,  more  than 
half,  were  under  14.^* 

A  similar  prevalence  of  young  children  in  agricultural  employ- 
ment has  been  found  by  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee  in  a 
series  of  recent  studies.  A  survey  was  made  by  that  organization 
in  the  summer  and  fall  of  1938,  covering  251  families  who  had 
migrated  to  southern  New  Jersey  truck-farming  regions  from  Phila- 
delphia, Camden,  Trenton,  and  nearby  rural  areas.  In  these  251 
families  there  were  1,764  persons,  of  whom  81.6  percent  had  migrated 
to  the  truck  farms.  Of  those  who  did  not  go  to  the  fields,  three- 
fourths  were  fathers  and  members  of  the  families  19  years  of  age  or 
older,  an  indication  that  it  is  the  mothere  and  the  children  too 
young  for  industrial  employment  who  migrate  from  their  homes  to  do 
farm  work.  Out  of  616  children  who  were  reported  to  be  6  and 
under  16  years  of  age,  435  worked  in  the  fields,  including  172  children 
12  years  of  age  or  younger  and  63  children  10  years  of  age  or  younger. 
Nearly  half  of  those  9  and  under  12  years  of  age,  and  nearly  one- 
fifth  of  those  under  9  years  of  age  were  found  to  be  working.^^ 

Again,  in  1939,  in  a  study  of  81  migrant  families  who  pick  straw- 
berries in  White  County,  Ark.,  and  McCracl^en  County,  Ky.,  it  was 
reported  that  practically  all  the  children  from  7  years  of  age  up 
worked  in  the  fields.  Of  236  children  under  16  years  of  age  in  the 
families  studied,  163  were  regular  workers,  including  two  5  years  old 
and  five  6  years  old.  A  few  of  the  7-,  8-,  and  9-year-olds  took  care 
of  the  babies,  but  they  too  often  wx)rked  part  of  the  time,  leaving  the 
babies,  as  the  report  states,  "to  their  own  devices  on  the  sidelines."  ^^ 

^  Welfare  of  Families  of  Sugar-Beet  Laborers,  pp.  6,  24-25.  Children's  Bureau  Publi- 
cation No.  247.     U.  S.  Department  of  Labor.     Washington,  1939.       ^.  ,^    ^,    ,      ^,      ^ 

M  Unpublished  study  :  Employment  of  Children  in  the  Sugar-Beet  Fields  Under  the  Sugar 
Act.     Children's  Bureau,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor.  1940  ,,,,,,     x    i,      t,     • 

1"  Labor  Conditions  in  the  Onion  Fields  of  Ohio,  p.  6.  From  the  Monthly  Labor  Review, 
February  1935,  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor.  Information 
regarding   employment  of  children   covered  only   those  working  on  a  wage  basis  on  land 

^i?A  Summer  ^In'^the' Country,  pp.  11-13.     National  Child  Labor  Committee  Publication 
No.  377.     New  York,  March  1939.  .       ,    ^,  ., ,    x    ,        r.  -xx       t,  ui-     ..• 

18  Children  in  Strawberries,  pp.  8,  14.  National  Child  Labor  Committee  Publication 
No.  380.     New  York,  1940. 
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Studies  made  by  agricultural  experiment  stations  covering  certain 
cotton  farms  in  Arkansas  and  South  Carolina,  already  introduced  into 
the  record  by  Mr.  Holcomb,  show  that  young  children  are  used  in  the 
cotton  fields.  In  1938  in  the  3  Arkansas  counties  surveyed,  53  out  of 
169  workers  in  the  107  sharecropper  families  included  in  the  study  were 
children  under  16  years  of  age,  and  of  this  number  10  were  under  10 
years  of  age.  In  the  83  wage-laborer  families  studied,  29  out  of  102 
Workers  were  under  16  years  of  age,  of  whom  4  were  under  10  years 
of  age.  The  South  Carolina  study,  made  in  two  sample  counties, 
showt  d  that  in  1937,  out  of  419  workers  in  the  149  sharecropper  fami- 
lies studied,  162  were  children  under  16,  and  12  of  this  number  were 
under  10  years  of  age.  In  the  75  wage-laborer  families,  32'  of  the  117 
workers  were  under  16  years  of  age,  of  whom  one  was  less  than  10 
years  of  age.^" 

HOURS   or  WORK 

Under  the  majority  of  State  child-labor  laws  the  general  standard 
for  hours  of  work  of  children  under  16  years  of  age  employed  in 
industrial  and  commercial  establishments  is  a  maximum  8-hour  day 
and  48-hour  week.  Eleven  State  laws  ^*  have  fixed  even  shorter 
maxinuun  weekly  working  hours  for  these  working  children.  But 
available  studies  indicate  much  longer  working  hours  than  these  for  a 
large  proportion  of  the  children  employed  in  agriculture.  The  chil- 
dren work  in  the  fields  with  their  parents  and  other  adults,  and  their 
working  hours  are  usually  as  long  as  those  of  the  adults.^''  For  in- 
stance, a  brief  survey  in  1939  covering  sugar-beet  areas  of  Michigan 
and  Ohio  showed  that  for  the  majority  of  the  children  the  working 
day  was  the  same  as  or  closely  approximated  that  of  the  adult  members 
of  the  family.  The  median  hours  reported  for  blocking  and  thinning 
and  for  hoeing  were  between  10  and  11  for  both  children  and  adults; 
for  pulling  and  topping  the  median  hours  were  9.3  as  compared  with 
10  for  aduhs.2« 

The  long  hours  for  all  workers  in  agriculture  reflect  both  the  tradi- 
tional long  workday  for  the  farm  laborer  and  the  i)ressure  on  the 
workers  to  perform  a  maximu.m  amount  of  work  within  a  brief  sea- 
sonal period.  During  seasonal  rush  periods  when  there  is  necessity  for 
haste  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  good  weather  or  get  in  a  crop  before 
it  spoils,  a  work  day  from  sunup  to  sundown  has  not  been  uncommon 
even  for  the  children  "^  and  many  children — even  those  very  young — 
work  on  many  kinds  of  crops  far  beyond  hours  suited  to  their  strength. 

1"  The  Sharecropper  and  Wage  Laborer  In  Cotton  Production,  testimony  of  Ernest  J. 
Holcomb.  before  a  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  May  21, 
1940.  See  Table  21,  based  on  two  unpublished  studies  :  (a)  Study  of  221  cotton  farms  in 
the  Bottom  Lauds  Areas  of  Mississippi  and  Arkansas  Rivers  of  Arkansas,  1932-38.  made 
by  the  Auricultura!  Experiment  St^itioii,  I'niversity  of  Arkansas,  with  the  Bureau  of  Agri- 
ciiliural  Ernnoniics  of  thr  T.  S.  1  )(>p;i  itiiiciit  of  Agriculture  cooperating;  and  (b)  study  of 
102  I'ariiis  in  Lauions  and  florcnci'  ('(inutics.  S.  C.  1933-37.  made  by  the  South  Carolina 
Agiicultural  Experiment  Station,  Clcinsnn,  S.  C,  with  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
and  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Adiniuistration,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

IS  Wisconsin  (24  hours)  :  Xortli  Carolina.  Rhode  Island.  West  Virginia  (40  hours)  :  Missis- 
sippi, New  Mexico,  New  York.  Oregon,  Pennsylvania.  I'tah.  Virginia  (44  hours). 

ii>  Child  Labor.  Report  of  Sulx-onimittee  on  Child  Labor,  p.  24o.  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Child  Health  and  Protection.     New  York,  1932. 

Children  in  Strawberries,  p.  14.  National  Child  Labor  Committee  Publication  No.  380. 
March  1940. 

A  Summer  in  the  Country,  p.  22.  National  Child  Labor  Committee  Publication  No.  3(7, 
New  York.  March  1939. 

""  Unpublished  study  :  Employment  of  Children  in  the  Sugar-Beet  Fields  Under  the  Sugar 
Act,     Children's  Bureau,  U,  S.  Department  of  Labor,  1940, 

=^  Welfare  of  Families  of  Sugar-Beet  Laborers,  p,  31,  Children's  Bureau  Publication 
No,  247.     U.  S.  Department  Of  Labor,  Washington.  1939. 
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Daily  hours  for  10,927  children  under  16  included  in  a  series  of 
Children's  Bureau  studies  "  of  child  labor  in  agriculture  made  in  the 
1920's  in  13  States  -^  showed  almost  half  (4,171)  working  10  or  more 
hours  a  day,  and  more  than  two-thirds  over  8  hours.  Even  of  those 
under  12,  more  than  a  third  were  working  10  or  more  hours  a  day. 

During  the  thinning  process  in  the  cultivation  of  sugar  beets  85 
percent  of  the  Colorado  children  included  in  the  survey  and  67  percent 
of  the  Michigan  children  worked  from  9  to  14  or  more  hours  a  day.^* 
Studies  made  a  few  years  later  by  the  National  Child  Labor  Connnit- 
tee,  in  cooperation  with  the  Colorado  Agricultural  College  and  Colo- 
rado College,  covering  agricultural  work  of  children  in  the  cultivation 
and  harvesting  of  sugar  beets  and  other  crops,  shows  average  hours  of 
9  per  day  for  all  children  and  91/2  for  those  working  on  beets.  In 
pulling  and  topping  beets,  at  which  the  largest  proportion  of  the  chil- 
dren worked,  almost  60  percent  reported  hours  of  work  from  9  to  14 
a  day.-^  Another  study  of  995  children  (240  under  10)  working  in 
the  beet  fields  of  Nebraska,  made  by  the  Committee,  reported  average 
daily  hours  of  liy^  for  bunching  and  thinning,  10  for  hoeing,  and  11 
for  pulling  and  topping.-'^ 

Children  on  cotton  and  tobacco  crops  were  reported  often  to  work 
from  sunrise  to  sundown,  averaging  from  10  to  11  hours  each  day. 
Ten  hours  was  the  usual  working  day  in  hop  yards  and  fruit  orchards 
of  the  Pacific  coast,  and  many  farm  children  in  trucking  sections 
worked  from  10  to  12  hours  or  some  days  even  longer.-'  For  1,172 
children  6  but  under  16  working  in  cotton  fields  of  Texas,  one-third 
of  whom  were  reported  to  be  under  11  years  of  age,  average  daily 
hours  ranged  from  9.3  among  white  children  to  11.3  among  Negro 
children.-^ 

More  recent  studies  indicate  that  long  hours  in  agriculture  still 
prevail.  A  study  of  child  labor  in  sugar-beet  fields  made  by  the 
Children's  Bureau  in  1935,  covering  three  areas  in  the  Eastern  beet 
region  and  seven  areas  in  the  ^Mountain  States  beet  region,  showed 
that  more  than  half  of  the  670  working  children  6  and  under  16 
years  of  age  had  usually  worked  for  longer  than  8  hours  a  day. 
When  engaged  in  thinning  the  beets,  the  process  at  which  hours 
tended  to  be  longest,  a  fourth  of  the  children  had  usually  worked  12 
or  more  hours  a  day.  Even  among  children  under  12,  around  half 
worked  as  long  hours  as  their  parents.  Less  progi'ess,  in  fact,  was 
found  to  have  taken  place  in  shortening  the  workday  than  in  keeping 


22  Child  Labor.  Report  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Child  Labor,  pp.  237,  238.  White  House 
Conference  on  Child  Health  and  Protection.  New  York,  1932.  This  report  summarizes 
this  series  of  Children's  Bureau  studies,  which  covered  children  doing  farm  work  in  13 
States  including  sugar-beet-growing  sections  in  Michigan  and  Colorado  ;  cotton-growing 
counties  in  Texas  ;  truck  and  small-fruit  areas  in  southern  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  Vir- 
ginia, Illinois  ;  hops,  truck  and  small-fruit  al-eas  in  Washington  and  Oregon  :  Avheat, 
potato-raising,  and  grazing  sections  in  North  Dakota ;  a  section  in  the  Illinois  corn 
belt ;  and  tobacco-growing  districts  in  Kentucky,  South  Carolina,  Virginia,  Massachusetts, 
and  Connecticut. 

"3  Texas,  Illinois,  Washington,  Oregon,  Colorado,  Michigan,  INIassachusetts,  Connecticut, 
Kentucky,  Virginia,  South  Carolina,  Maryland,  New  Jersey. 

^  Ciiildren  in  Agriculture,  p.  24.  Children's  Bureau  Publication  No.  187.  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Labor.      Washington.   1029. 

"^  Child  Labor  in  Agriculture  and  Farm  Life  in  the  Arkansas  Valle.v  of  Colorado,  Colo- 
rado College  Publication  General  Series  No.  104,  Studies  Series  No.  2,  pp.  20,  55. 
Colorado  Springs,  1929. 

-"Child  Labor,  Report  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Child  Labor,  p.  240.  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Child  Health  and  Protection,  New  York.  1932. 

-'Ciiildren  in  Agriculture,  p.  24.  Children's  Bureau  Publication  No.  187.  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Labor.      Washington.  1029. 

=*  Child  Labor  Among  Cotton  Growers  of  Texas.  National  Child  Labor  Committee 
Pamphlet  No.  .",24.      Pp.  23-24.  27.      New  York,  1925. 
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the  younger  children  out  of  the  fields,  and  a  workday  of  12  hours 
or  more  was  found  to  be  no  less  frequent  in  1935  than  in  1920.^^ 
Again,  in  a  brief  survey  made  in  1939  covering  sugar-beet  fields  in 
selected  areas  of  Michigan  and  Ohio,  the  Children's  Bureau  found 
that  many  children  under  16  worked  much  longer  than  an  8-hour  day. 
In  blocking  and  thinning,  where  there  is  need  for  speed  to  finish  the 
work  before  the  plants  become  stunted  from  crowding,  79  percent, 
and  in  hoeing  and  weeding,  74  percent,  of  the  children  under  16 
were  reported  to  have  worked  more  than  8  hours  a  day.  Around  30 
percent  in  both  groups  had  worked  12  hours  a  day  or  over.  The 
harvesting  operations  (pulling  and  topping),  since  they  cannot  be 
started  until  the  maximum  sugar  content  of  the  beet  has  been  reached 
and  must  be  completed  before  the  ground  freezes,  are  done  under 
great  pressure  at  a  period  when  the  hours  of  daylight  are  limited. 
In  these  operations,  53  percent  of  the  children  were  reported  to 
have  worked  more  than  8  hours  a  day  and  13  percent  12  hours  or 
more  a  day.  These  extreme  hours  in  this  season  of  the  year  meant 
that  the  work  was  often  done  by  moonlight  or  in  fields  lighted  by 
improvised  illumination  such  as  automobile  headlights. 

In  a  sample  study  of  migratory  family  work  in  the  strawberry 
fieldsi  of  Arkansas  and  Kentucky  covering  163  regular  workers  under 
16  years  of  age,  all  but  one  of  the  children  over  12  years  of  age,  were 
reported  to  have  worked  regularly  for  the  same  number  of  hours 
as  their  parents.^"  In  some  farming  areas,  where  the  workers  are 
brought  to  the  fields  by  truck  the  time  necessary  for  traveling  to 
and  from  the  fields,  and  waiting  for  trucks,  often  adds  hours  to  a 
day  already  long. 

The  length  of  the  working  season  is  important  in  connection  with 
hours  of  work,  as  a  long  working  day  maintained  for  only  a  few 
days  is  less  harmful  than  a  continued  strain  of  similar  hours  over 
a  long  period.  Although  it  is  true  that  the  extremes  in  the  length 
of  the  working  day  occur  during  harvest  or  other  rush  seasons,  the 
average  long  hoursi  reported  are  often  spread  over  long  periods.  In 
this  connection  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  migratory  workers 
who  go  from  crop  to  crop  often  work  only  during  the  rush  season 
on  each  crop.  In  some  trucking  localities  5  or  6  months  of  work  is 
common,  as  for  example  in  southern  New  Jersey,  where  aside  from 
general  work,  the  harvesting  of  one  crop  or  another  provides  fairly 
continuous  work  from  strawberry  picking  in  May  to  cranberry  pick- 
ing just  before  the  November  frosts.  In  the  New  Jersey  districts 
included  in  the  Children's  Bureau  survey  of  truck-fann  workers,  the 
children  on  the  farms  were  found  to  spend  on  an  average  between 
2  and  3  months  in  field  work  a  year.  Those  14  or  15  years  of  age 
averaged  between  3  and  4  months  and  the  boys  even  longer.  Cottoii 
picking  may  last  for  2  or  3  months.^^ 

The  fatigue  and  strain  of  these  long  hours  of  work  are  increased 
by  the  pressure  for  speed  reported  in  all  studies  of  this  type  of  labor. 
Rush  periods,  because  of  the  need  of  gathering  the  ripening  crops, 

2f  Welfare  of  Families  of  Sugar-Beet  Laborers,  pp.  4,  6,  31-35.  Children's  Bureau 
Publication  No.  247.  U.  S.  Depai-tment  of  Labor.  Thi.s  study  was  made  bv  the  Children's 
Bureau  in  the  fall  and  early  winter  of  1935.  It  covered  946  families  each  of  which  had  at 
least  one  child  under  16  years  of  age  and  each  of  which  had  performed  hand  labor  in  the 
sugar-lM<>t  fields  in  that  .year. 

30('liil(li('ii  ill  Strawberries,  p.  14.  National  Child  Labor  Committee  Publication  No.  3S0. 
New  Yoriv-,  1940. 

31  Children  in  Agriculture,  pp.  22-23.  Children's  Bureau  Publication  No.  187.  U,  S. 
Department  of  Labor.     Washington,  1929. 
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characterize  much  of  the  work  in  beet  culture  and  in  other  crops. 
In  beet  culture,  thinning  requires  that  the  work  must  be  completed 
in  the  shortest  possible  time;  in  pulling  and  topping  beets,  the 
children  must  alternate  between  work  at  high  speed  and  periods  of 
slack  work,  for  the  farmer  must  harvest  his  crop  at  such  times  as 
the  sugar  factory  calls  for  it.  Whatever  breaks  in  the  work  may 
occur,  they  come  not  at  the  intervals  most  needed  by  the  worker  but 
as  the  croj)  or  the  time  of  shipment  requires. 

WAGES  OF  CHILDREN 

Most  children  who  work  in  agriculture  as  laborers  are  members 
of  family  groups  employed  under  a  contract  or  family  wage  system, 
the  children  themselves  being  neither  hired  nor  paid.  The  child's 
work  is  counted  in  with  that  of  his  parents  or  older  relatives  and 
payment  for  his  production  is  made  to  the  family  or  the  head  of  the 
family  group.  The  child's  work  is  identified  with  that  of  the  family 
whether  the  family  receives  cash  payments,  or  whether,  as  in  share- 
cropping  and  tenant  areas,  the  payment  is  in  the  form  of  a  share  of 
the  crop  produced. 

The  very  low  incomes  for  large  numbers  of  families  of  agi'icul- 
tural  laborers,  already  brought  to  the  attention  of  this  committee, 
show  how  small  are  the  returns  from  the  labor  of  the  children,  and 
perhaps  suggest  also  that  the  use  of  child  labor  may  be  a  factor  in 
keeping  wages  low. 

Family  wages,  where  the  family  is  hired  as  a  unit,  are  more  fre- 
quently paid  on  a  piece  rate  than  an  hourly  basis.  In  those  com- 
paratively few  instances  where  the  workers  are  paid  individually, 
children  generally  receive  the  same  piece  rates  as  adults,  although 
their  total  earnings  tend  to  be  less  because  they  work  more  slowly 
and  sometimes,  if  very  young,  for  shorter  hours.  When  hourly  rates 
are  paid  to  children,  the  child  normally  receives  a  lower  rate  than 
adult  workei-s. 

Sugar  heets. — The  usual  method  of  hiring  labor  for  hand  work  in  the 
beet  fields  is  by  the  use  of  seasonal  contracts  made  between  the  grower 
and  the  laborer.  Under  these  contracts  the  resident  or  migrant  family 
undertakes  the  hand  labor  of  cultivating  and  harvesting  the  beet  crop, 
usually  for  the  season,  on  a  specified  number  of  acres  at  a  specified  rate 
per  acre  for  each  process.  More  than  half  the  sugar-beet  families 
surveyed  by  the  Children's  Bureau  in  1935  in  the  six  States  of  Michi- 
gan, Minnesota,  Colorado,  Nebraska,  Wyoming,  and  Montana  con- 
tained three  or  more  workers  who  had  helped  to  earn  the  family  income, 
and  children  6  and  under  16  years  of  age  numbered  about  one-fourth 
of  all  family  workers.  The  prevailing  wage  rates  in  1935  yielded 
average  earnings  of  $340  per  family  for  the  entire  season,  earnings 
which  indicate  how  small  must  have  been  the  individual  earnings  of 
the  children.  In  view  of  these  low  earnings,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
nearly  two-thirds  of  the  families  interviewed  received  relief  at  some 
time  during  the  year  covered  by  the  study.^-  The  most  usual  dura- 
tion of  relief  was  6  months,  and  the  proportion  of  families  on  relief 
in  the  different  areas  visited  ranged  from  37  to  97  percent.  Preva- 
lence of  relief  was  closely  related  to  the  average  yearly  income  of 

82  November  1,  1934,  to  October  31,  1935. 
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the  families  in  the  different  areas;  it  also  reflected  differences  in  poli- 
cies of  granting  relief.  In  certain  counties  a  local  prejudice  against 
giving  assistance  to  beet  workers  on  the  same  basis  as  to  other  needy 
families  resulted  in  a  denial  of  relief  or  in  lower  work  relief  wages  or 
direct  relief  grants  than  those  prevailing  in  the  community.  Even 
among  families  who  did  not  receive  relief,  low  earnings  resulted  in 
considerable  privation  between  seasons.  This  is  illustrated  by  the 
fact  that  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  families  not  receiving  relief  had 
no  cash  on  hand  after  the  1934  harvest  pay  day  to  start  the  winter, 
and  nearly  another  fourth  had  less  than  $55.^^ 

Onion  -fields. — In  Ohio  onion  fields,  according  to  a  study  made  in 
1934,  where  work  was  paid  on  a  day  basis,  children  under  14  years  of 
age  were  found  to  receive  less  than  10  cents  an  hour,  compared  to  the 
prevailing  rate  of  121^  cents  for  adult  labor.  This  rate  was,  however, 
much  lower  than  in  some  earlier  years,  due  to  an  increasing  labor  sur- 
plus in  the  area.  The  earnings  of  families  did  not  rise  greatly  as 
the  number  of  workers  in  the  family  increased.  More  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  families  of  day  laborers  earned  less  than  $250  during 
the  year  and  98  percent  less  than  $500.  Of  the  sharecroppers,  46  per- 
cent earned  less  than  $250  and  77  percent,  less  than  $500.  When  cash 
income  from  other  work  is  added  to  agricultural  earnings  the  picture 
is  not  materially  changed.  Annual  earnings  for  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  families  remained  less  than  $500.  Although  cash  earn- 
ings were  often  supplemented  in  part  by  income  in  kind,  such  as  free 
living  quarters  and  garden  space,  only  49  of  the  195  families  were  able 
to  go  through  the  schedule  year  without  some  assistance  from  a  public 
relief  agency.^* 

Truck  farming. — In  a  study  made  in  1938  of  conditions  among  fami- 
lies who  migrate  from  Philadelphia  and  nearby  industrial  centers  to 
the  New  Jersey  truck  farming  region  low  rates  of  pay  were  reported 
for  both  hour  and  piece  workers.  Hourly  rates  were  being  paid  in 
planting,  hoeing,  weeding,  and  to  a  limited  extent  in  picking.  Young 
children  usually  were  not  permitted  to  work  on  an  hourly  basis  because 
they  did  not  work  fast  enough.  The  bulk  of  the  harvesting  was  paid 
for  on  the  basis  of  piece  rates,  which  varied  considerably  for  the  same 
work  even  in  a  single  community.  The  earnings  of  children  were  not 
separately  determined  in  this  study,  owing  to  the  frequency  of  family 
wage  payments.^®  However,  according  to  the  estimate  of  a  commis- 
sion appointed  by  the  Governor  of  New  Jersey  to  investigate  conditions 
among  migratory  child  laborers  in  that  State,  30  percent  of  the  average 
migratory  family's  income  in  1930  was,  earned  by  children  under  IG.^*' 
Hop  fields. — Workers  in  the  hop  fields  are  paid  according  to  the 
number  of  pounds  of  hops  they  pick  each  day.  According  to  a  sur- 
vey made  by  the  agricultural  experiment  station  of  Washington  State 
College,  the  piece  rate  paid  during  the  1937  season  in  Yakima  Valley 
varied  from  3  to  IV2  cents  per  pound  and  averaged  somewhat  below 

33  Welfare  of  Families  of  Susar  Beet  Laborers,  pp  3,  4,  10,  17,  18,  70-72.  Children's 
Bureau  Publication   No.  247.     U.  S.   Department  of  Labor,   Washington,   1939. 

»^  Labor  Conditions  in  the  Onion  Fields  of  Ohio,  pp.  6-12.  Reprint  from  Monthly 
Labor  Review,  February  1935  (Findings  of  the  Interdepartmental  Committee,  appointed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  and  the  Federal  Emergency  Relief 
Administrator  on  August  20,  1934,  to  make  an  investigation  of  labor  conditions  in  the 
onion  fields  of  Hardin  County,  Ohio).  _ 

3^' A  Summer  in  tho  Country,  pp.  15-22.  National  Child  Labor  Committee  Publication 
No.  377.     New  York,  1939. 

38  Report  of  the  Commission  to  Investigate  the  Employment  of  Migratory  Children  m 
the  State  of  New  Jersey,  p.  55.     Trenton,  1931. 
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2  cents.  Excluding  workers  who  picked  in  family  groups  and  for 
whom  individual  records  were  not  kept,  the  average  daily  wage  for 
heads  of  families  was  estimated  to  be  less  than  $2  per  day;  and  for 
other  family  members  slightly  less  than  $1.50  per  day.  In  contrast 
to  the  average  of  nearly  100  pounds  per  day  picked  by  adults,  chil- 
dren 10  and  under  15  years  of  age  picked  on  the  average  57  pounds 
per  day  and  children  5  and  under  10  years  of  age  averaged  45  pounds 
per  day.  On  the  basis  of  these  findings,  the  study  concluded  that 
"vv'hile  children  can  pick  hops  and  thereby  add  to  the  family  income, 
their  ability  is  much  below  that  of  adults,"  and  "it  seems  doubtful 
whether  large  families  who  come  to  the  hop  fields  in  the  expectation 
of  putting  their  children  to  picking  are  actually  as  far  ahead  finan- 
cially as  they  imagine  themselves  to  be." 

Despite  the  fact  that  families  in  the  study  often  included  two  or 
more  workers,  only  about  two  families  out  of  five  received  more  than 
$600  in  cash  during  the  entire  year  from  all  types  of  employment. 
One  out  of  ten  families  received  less  than  $201.  The  study  offers 
the  suggestion  that  these  low  incomes  are  a  key  toward  understanding 
the  economic  pressure  which  leads  migrants  to  move  from  one  place 
to  another  in  search  of  employment  and  also  explains  why  this  group 
so  often  is  dependent  for  a  part  of  the  year  upon  public  relief. 
Forty  percent  of  the  family  groups  included  in  the  study  had  received 
relief  or  other  direct  financial  aid  during  the  year  preceding  the 
interview.^^ 

ACCIDENT  AND  HEALTH  HAZARDS 

Agi'icultural  employment  of  children  is  subject  to  the  disadvan- 
tages not  only  of  long  hours  and  low  wages,  but  of  accident  and 
health  hazards  incident  to  the  work  and  of  substandard  living 
conditions  as  well. 

Work  accidents. — Information  regarding  accidents  occurring  in  the 
course  of  agricultural  employment  is  meager.  However,  there  is  a 
growing  accumulation  of  evidence  that  agricultural  work  involves 
definite  accident  hazards.  According  to  the  National  Safety  Coun- 
cil,^* faran  work  accounted  for  more  fatal  accidents  in  1937  than  any 
industrial  group  except  the  trade  and  service  industries.  The  largest 
single  causes  of  farm  accidents  were  "machinery  and  animals."  Chil- 
dren often  suffer  farm  accidents.  In  an  early  Children's  Bureau 
study  of  children  in  agriculture  in  North  Dakota,  104  out  of  845 
children  interviewed  had  sustained  injuries  while  engaging  in  farm 
work.^^ 

T rmwportation  accidents. — In  addition  to  accidents  directly  re- 
lated to  farms,  agricultural  workers  are  exposed  to  trafKc  accidents 
under  circumstances  so  closely  related  to  the  worker's  employment 
that  they  may  be  considered  job  hazards.  Farm  workers  are  trans- 
ported from  nearby  towns  and  rural  areas  to  the  fields  in  crowded 
trucks  under  conditions  detrimental  to  their  safety. 

Entire  families  are  thus  transported  over  long  distances  in  con- 
nection with  the  wholesale  importation  of  labor  into  agricultural 

37  Migratory  Farm  Labor  and  the  Hop  Industry  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  with  special  appli- 
cation to  problems  of  the  Yakima  Valley,  Washington,  pp.  23-26.   49.  52.     State  Colleae 
of  Washington,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Bulletin  No.  36;j.     Pullman,  1938 
**  Accident  Facts,  1938  edition,  p.   17.      National  Safety  Council.  Inc.,  Chicago,  1938 
29  Child  Labor  in  North  Dakota,  p.  20.     Children's  Bureau  Publication  No.  129.     U.  S 
Department  of  Labor.     Washington,  1923. 
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areas  to  meet  seasonal  needs.  The  Mc Allen,  Tex.,  truck  accident  on 
March  14  of  this  year  is  an  example  of  a  serious  accident  to  an 
overcrowded  truck.  This  truck  was  transporting  Texas  harvesting 
workers  to  a  nearby  farm  when  it  was  struck  by  a  train.  More 
than  half  of  the  persons  in  the  truck  were  under  18  years  of  age. 
Because  so  many  children  were  involved  in  this  accident,  the  Bureau 
directed  a  member  of  its  staff,  who  had  been  investigating  conditions 
affecting  child  workers  in  that  area,  to  go  to  McAllen  and  ascertain 
the  facts  surrounding  the  accident.  His  investigation,  which  took 
place  shortly  after  the  date  of  the  accident  while  many  victims  were 
still  in  the  hospital,  revealed  the  following: 

On  March  14  a  3-ton  truck  with  solid  wooden  sides  and  a  tarpaulin  covering 
^as  carrying  44  workers  to  a  nearby  packing  plant  for  instructions  as  to  the 
field  in  which  they  were  to  work  that  day.  It  was  struck  by  a  railroad  train 
while  crossing  a  railroad  grading  at  about  8  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Of  the  44  persons  on  the  truck  at  the  time  of  the  accident,  18  were  under 
16  years  of  age.  The  two  youngest  were  7  years  of  age.  These  children  were 
part  of  the  harvesting  crew.  Of  the  29  persons,  including  the  driver,  who  were 
killed  or  subsequently  died  as  a  result  of  injuries,  11  were  children  under  16. 
Only  7  children  survived  and  one  of  these  was  still  critically  ill  when  the 
hospital  to  which  the  injured  were  taken  was  visited  by  our  representative. 
The  following  table '"  shows  the  ages  of  the  children  under  16  in  the  truck  who 
were  injured  or  killed. 

The  truck  was  owned  by  the  driver  who  had  recruited  these  workers  for 
harvesting  work  and  who  was  known  as  their  crew  leader.  These  workers  were 
to  work  in  carrot  fields,  pulling  and  bunching  carrots  under  the  direction  of  the 
crew  leader.  It  is  customary  in  this  region  for  the  field  workers  to  be  hired 
by  the  crew  leader,  who  is  in  turn  engaged  by  the  "buyer"  of  the  packing  com- 
pany owning  the  farm  products  the  workers  are  to  harvest. 

I  have  with  me  several  photographs  made  at  the  scene  of  the 
accident  immediately  following  the  wreck.  These  are  the  same  pic- 
tures which  appeared  widely  in  the  newspapers.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
introduce  them  into  the  record  if  the  committee  wishes.*^ 

This  accident  graphically  illustrates  the  dangers,  particularly  to 
children,  of  transportation  of  labor  in  crowded  trucks.  Such  dangers 
are  not  limited  to  isolated  catastrophes  such  as  this  one.  It  is  ap- 
parently all  too  common  for  workers  to  be  crowded  into  relatively 
small  vans  for  transportation  to  far  distant  points. 

Recently  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Children's  Bureau  observed 
50  or  60  children  packed  into  a  single  truck  and  taken  out  to  work 
in  radish  fields  of  Alabama.  The  trucks  picked  up  the  workers  at 
any  time  between  5 :  30  and  7  a.  m.  and  returned  them  to  their  homes 
between  4  p.  m.  and  5  p.  m.  In  Arkansas,  children  were  observed  who 
had  gathered  at  an  employment-service  office  at  5 :  30  one  morning  to 
be  taken  to  nearby  spinach  fields.  It  might  be  added  that  the  local 
attendance  officer  was  interested  in  this  case  and  the  children  were 
returned  to  school. 

Health  hazards. — ^While  a  tragic  accident  such  as  the  McAllen  acci- 
dent focuses  attention  on  the  physical  hazards  to  which  child  agricul- 
tural workers  are  subject,  the  health  hazards  affecting  them  are  of 
even  greater  concern.  The  fact  that  agricultural  work  i^  carried  on 
out  of  doors  and  that  many  of  the  tasks  or  processes  in  themselves 
appear  quite  harmless  has  tended  to  obscure  actual  effects  of  the  work 
on  children.    Many  of  the  tasks  are  performed  by  too  young  children 


*»  This  table  is  printed  as  Exhibit  193  on  p.  799. 

*i  These  three  photographs  are  held  in  committee  files. 
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or  for  too  long  a  period.  The  work  is  often  not  suited  to  their  imma- 
turity and  lack  of  strength.  The  children  are  often  exposed  to  damp 
and  cold  ground  and  to  extremes  of  temperature,  under  the  hot  sun 
for  hours  at  one  season,  or  in  raw,  cold,  or  rainy  weather  at  another. 
Many  of  the  processes  performed  by  children  consist  of  the  mechanical 
repetition  of  minute  tasks,  continued  hour  after  hour  and  day  after 
day.  They  often  require  cramped,  crawling,  or  stooping  positions,  as 
in  the  case  of  pulling  and  topping  beets,  or  suckering  and  worming 
tobacco.  Severe  strain  of  fatiguing  labor  of  children  may  do  them 
irreparable  harm,  especially  if  at  the  same  time  they  suffer  from  lack 
of  proper  food.  Too  early  and  too  arduous  labor  inevitably  imposes 
upon  the  bodies  of  these  young  workers  burdens  which  take  a  heavy  toll 
of  future  health  and  vigor. 

Living  conditions. — The  hou,sing  and  living  conditions  which  are 
common  among  families  of  agricultural  laborers  are  a  menace  to  the 
health  of  the  children  in  these  families.  In  a  recent  study  of  health  of 
children  of  migratory  laborers  in  California,  the  State  department  of 
health  found  that  crowding  and  lack  of  adequate  sanitary  facilities 
were  common.  In  the  cotton  area,  cabins  in  which  large  families 
lived,  ate,  and  slept  were  almost  all  of  the  one-room  type,  tents  being 
added  to  accommodate  the  overflow  of  people  during  the  height  of 
the  season.  In  the  fruit-picking  area,  many  workers  lived  at  auto 
camps  near  the  fields  or  "squatted"  along  ditch  banks  by  the  road- 
side. Most  of  the  camps  had  some  facilities  for  garbage  disposal,  but 
in  camps  where  there  were  no  facilities  the  garbage  was  usually 
thrown  in  a  heap  at  the  back  of  the  camp  or  dumped  out  in  front  of 
the  cabins.  In  those  camps,  flies  and  flying  ants  were  especially 
prevalent  and  entered  the  cabins  freely .^^ 

Similar  conditions  are  known  to  prevail  among  large  numbers  of 
farm  families  in  areas  of  congested  rural  population.  A  study  of 
transient  labor  in  the  berry  fields  in  1934,  for  instance,  showed  that, 
except  in  isolated  instances,  no  housing  provision  had  been  made  for 
these  workers.  Families  merely  camped  in  groups  of  various  sizes 
along  the  roadside  or  in  nearby  groves,  no  arrangements  whatsoever 
having  been  made  for  ^sanitation  or  living  conveniences.^^ 

A  study  of  strawberry  pickers  in  Arkansas  and  Kentucky  made  in 
1939  reported  that  one-third  of  the  families  surveyed  lived  in  tents, 
frequently  an  improvisation  of  sticks  and  canvas.  A  few  slept  in 
jalopies  or  trailers.  The  rest — ahout  half  the  total— lived  in  mde 
cabins  or  shacks,  in  barns  or  outbuildings  on  the  farmer's  premises. 
Only  three  families  lived  in  what  might  be  classed  as  houses.  One- 
half  of  the  families  were  reported  to  have  no  toilets.** 

During  the  1938  onion  harvest  in  Texas,  the  Texas  State  Employ- 
ment Service  found  2,000  people  camped  in  a  colony  scattered  through 
a  mesquite  thicket.  There  was  no  shelter  for  those  without  tents  or 
trailer  houses  and  conditions  were  "the  most  insanitary  possible." 
As  a  result  of  the  labor  surplus,  there  was  much  privation  and  groups 
were  found  living  on  waste  vegetables  left  in  the  fields  from  spring 

^=  Bureau  of  Child  Hygiene,  California  State  Department  of  Health.  A  Study  of  the 
Health  of  1,000  Children  of  Migratory  Agricultural  Laborers  in  California,  p.  36,  1938. 
(Typewritten  manuscript.) 

*3  A  Survey  of  Fruit  and  Berry  Farms  and  Farmer.s  and  Transient  Labor  in  the  Berry 
Fields,  part  "ll,  p.  c.  Arkansas  Emergency  Relief  Administration,  1934.  (Typewritten 
manuscript.) 

**  Children  in  Strawberries,  pp.  10-11.  National  Child  Labor  Committee  Publication 
No.  380.     New  York.  1940. 
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harvests,  "striving  to  exist  until  they  might  better  their  conditions 
with  the  work  which  could  be  expected  at  the  opening  of  the  cotton 
season."  ^^ 

Even  where  there  is  provision  for  something  approximating  real 
shelter,  as  in  beet  producing  areas  where  it  has  been  the  custom  of 
employers  to  provide  houses  for  the  workers,  many  dwellings  are  of 
flimsy  construction  and  in  poor  repair,  screens  are  lacking,  and  in- 
sanitary conditions  prevail  both  inside  and  outside  the  dwelling.^*'  ^^ 

Many  more  examples  of  similar  bad  conditions  could  be  cited  for  all 
parts  of  the  country.  Every  report  on  the  condition  of  migratory  farm 
labor  stresses  the  serious  lack  of  adequate  housing  facilities  for  that 
part  of  our  population.  A  beginning  of  intelligent  planning  to  meet  the 
public-health  problems  incident  to  such  conditions  has  been  made  by 
some  employers  and  by  some  State  authorities,  with  an  attempt  at  super- 
vision of  housing  conditions,  and  the  housing  experiments  of  the  Farm 
Security  Administration  have  accomplished  much  in  improving  living 
conditions  for  migrant  labor  families  in  some  areas.'*^  But  much  greater 
public  recognition  of  the  problem,  as  well  as  combined  National,  State, 
and  local  efforts,  are  necessary  to  prevent  the  social  evils  which  will 
inevitably  result  from  continued  neglect  of  this  situation. 

Education 

One  of  the  most  serious  indictments  against  agricultural  child  labor 
is  its  interference  with  the  schooling  of  the  child.  At  best,  the  schooling 
of  the  child  of  both  resident  and  migratory  agricultural  laborers  is 
sketchy. 

Farm  work  for  children  is  often  defended  on  the  ground  that  it  pro- 
vides valuable  training.  Much  of  the  work  children  now  do  in  agricul- 
tural production  has  little  educative  value.  But  even  under  the  most 
favorable  conditions  farm  work  cannot  take  the  place  of  school  train- 
ing. Children  whose  school  life  is  handicapped  and  cut  shoil  are  being 
deprived  of  a  fair  chance  in  life.  They  suffer  for  it,  and  the  Nation  pays 
for  it. 

Short  school  terms,  inadequate  and  insufficient  school  facilities,  lack 
of  teachers,  remoteness  of  many  children  from  schools,  and  the  laxity 
of  difficulty  in  enforcement  of  compulsory  school  attendance  laws  af- 
fect seriously  educational  opportunities  of  all  children  in  many  rural 
communities.  These  elements  combined  with  personal  factors  affect- 
ing the  child  of  low-income  farmers  or  agricultural  workers  such  as 
the  economic  pressure  on  children  to  work,  lack  of  clothes  and  shoes, 
instability  of  home  conditions,  insecure  social  status,  and  in  many 
cases  constant  travel,  raise  an  almost  insurmountable  barrier  against 
adequate  schooling  for  large  groups  of  underprivileged  children,*^ 

The  increasing  migration  of  families  with  children  from  State  to 
State,  from  county  to  county,  and  from  city  to  country  in  search  of  farm 
and  other  seasonal  work  in  rural  areas  has  added  many  difficult  prob- 

<«  Annual  Report  of  the  Farm  Placement  Service,  pp.  38-39.  Texas  State  Employment 
Service,  1938. 

«  Welfare  of  Families  of  Su£;ar  Beet  Laborers,  p.  76.  Children's  Bureau  Publication 
No.  247.     U.  S.  Department  of  Labor.     Washington,  1939. 

"  Seven  photographs  showing  living  conditions  of  migratory  workers  in  Wyoming  and 
Colorado  are  held  in  committee  files. 

**  Migrant  Farm  Lal>or  :  the  problem  and  some  efforts  to  meet  it.  Farm  Security  Admin- 
istration, U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.     Washington    1040. 

**  Four  photographs,  two  showing  rural  schools  in  Tennessee  and  Alabama,  one  showing 
child  migratory  workers  from  Philadelphia,  and  one  showing  a  Louisiana  sharecropper 
teaching  her  children,  are  held  in  committee  files. 
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lems  affecting  school  facilities  for,  and  school  attendance  of,  these  mi- 
i^rant  children.  School-attendance  laws  often  apply  only  to  resident 
children.  The  children  of  migrant  families  may  not  be  considered 
residents  of  the  school  districts  to  which  they  go  for  seasonal  employ- 
ment. 

The  present  difficulties  in  the  way  of  adequate  educational  opportu- 
nities for  migrants  may  be  traced  in  part  to  the  way  the  school  systems 
of  this  country  have  developed.  Schools  were  first  established  in  indi- 
vidual local  communities  primarily  for  the  use  of  children  resident  in 
that  community.  They  were  supported  at  first  by  tuition  charges  or 
by  funds  furnished  by  individual  residents.  From  these  schools  the 
district,  town,  and  county  public  schools  supported  by  public  taxation 
gradually  developed.  They  also  were  designed  primarily  for  "resi- 
dents." With  the  development  of  State  responsibility  toward  public 
education  State  standards  for  admission  to  school  and  for  compulsory 
school  attendance  were  established  by  the  State  laws.  These  laws 
naturally  carried  over  many  of  the  characteristics  inherent  in  the 
smaller  units  and  apply  commonly  only  to  residents.  Frequently  1.he 
migrant  child's  right  to  public-school  education  depends  upon  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  word  "resident." 

Many  local  communities  feel  that  the  primary  responsibility  of  the 
already  overburdened  school  district  is  to  its  own  resident  children 
and  they  do  not  in  practice  make  an  effort  to  seek  these  children  out 
for  school  attendance  even  if  they  are  not  refused  admission  when 
seeking  to  enroll.  As  far  back  as  1924,^°  a  Children's  Bureau  study 
pointed  out  that  compulsory  school  attendance  laws  do  not  usually 
function  in  the  case  of  migrants.  These  laws,  like  those  relating  to 
admission  to  school,  usually  apply  only  to  residents,  and  the  migrant 
may  not  be  considered  a  resident  of  the  school  district  to  which  he 
has  come.  Many,  in  fact,  have  no  permanent  home  base.  Whatever 
the  problem  was  a  decade  or  two  ago,  present-day  ease  of  transporta- 
tion and  seasonal  needs  of  agriculture  have  increased  the  problem  of 
education  for  the  migrant  child  manyfold. 

ADJUSTMENT  OF  SCHOOL  TERMS  TO  MEET  NEEDS  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Use  of  children  in  seasonal  farm  work  is  so  widespread  in  many 
areas  that  work  takes  precedence  over  schooling  and  school  terms  and 
even  school  days  are  adjusted  to  the  demands  of  the  local  industry 
without  regard  to  the  educational  needs  of  the  children  themselves. 
Instances  of  such  adjustment  coming  to  the  attention  of  the  Bureau 
include : 

Schools  for  Negroes  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Virginia  were  closed 
last  year  so  that  children  could  pick-  strawberries. 

So-called  "strawberry  schools"  are  common  in  areas  of  North 
Florida.  In  Clay  County  the  schools  ran  from  July  to  February 
last  year  in  order  to  leave  children  free  for  work  in  strawberry  fields 
for  harvesting  and  planting  in  March,  April,  and  June. 

Cotton  vacations  are  customary  in  many  sections  in  the  Cotton 
Belt.  For  instance,  in  Missouri  last  summer  a  number  of  schools 
opened  in  August,  Tvith  a  cotton  vacation  in  October.     In  Arkansas, 

^  Woi-k  of  Children  on  Truck  and  Small-Fruit  Farms  in  Southern  New  Jersey,  p.  40, 
Children's  Bureau  Publication  No.  132.     Washington,  1924. 
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also,  many  schools  were  reported  as  having  divided  terms,  permitting 
cotton  vacations. 

Turpentine-camp  schools  in  Florida  were  closed  for  2  weeks  during 
the  pine-raking  season  and  also  during  harvesting. 

Schools  in  a  certain  district  in  Washington  were  closed  for  6  weeks 
during  September  and  October  last  year,  at  which  time  school  chil- 
dren were  employed  picking  and  packing  apples. 

Beet-crop  vacations  were  given  in  certain  parts  of  Michigan  in  the 
fall  of  1939. 

ABSENCES  FROM  SCHOOL 

Farm  work  interferes  seriously  with  the  schooling  of  child  workers, 
whether  resident  or  migrants  from  nearby  towns  or  cities  or  distant 
States.  Despite  the  shortness  of  rural-school  terms,  late  openings  of 
schools  and  early  closings,  and  other  adjustments  in  school  terms, 
absences  from  school  of  farm  children  are  common.  In  a  number  of 
States  children  may  legally  be  excluded  from  school  attendance  for 
farm  work.  In  many  localities  relief  and  welfare  re3ources  are  so 
inadequate  that  school  authorities  apparently  feel  obliged  to  overlook 
nonattendance  when  absence  is  for  employment  purj^oses.  In  city 
schools  many  children  are  retarded  because  they  leave  school  before  the 
term  closes  to  go  to  the  country  for  work  and  their  return  to  school  is 
often  delayed  until  after  the  fall  term  begins.  Many  migrant  children, 
if  in  school  at  all,  face  real  handicaps  in  constantly  changing  schools, 
readjusting  to  new  teachers  and  different  school  courses,  and  fitting 
themselves  into  new  school  patterns.  The  serious  effect  of  following 
the  crops  and  the  subsequent  interference  with  school  attendance  of 
many  thousands  of  children  has  been  shown  again  and  again  by  the 
findings  of  studies  made  by  the  Cliildren's  Bureau  and  other  organi- 
zations. 

Sugar-heet  workers. — In  the  study  by  the  Children's  Bureau  in  1935 
of  946  families  of  sugar-beet  laborers,^^  only  two-thirds  of  all  the  2.014 
children  who  were  between  6  and  16  years  of  age  on  September  1,  1935, 
were  enrolled  in  school  or  were  expecting  to  enroll  before  the  end  of 
the  1935  harvest  season;  more  than  a  fifth  delayed  enrollment  until 
after  the  harvest  was  completed ;  and  nearly  one-tenth  had  not  enrolled 
by  the  time  of  interview  and  were  not  expected  to  enroll  during  the 
ensuing  school  year.  Slightly  more  than  half  of  all  the  children  be- 
tween 8  and  16  years  of  age  who  had  enrolled  in  school  or  were  about 
to  enroll  were  retarded  or  overage  for  their  grades;  and  nearly  three- 
fourths  of  the  children  15  years  of  age  who  were  still  in  school  were 
retarded. 

Migrants  in  Neto  Jersey. — Pennsylvania  school  authorities  for  years 
have  been  confronted  with  the  situation  of  hundreds  of  children  leav- 
ing their  homes  in  cities  in  Pennsylvania  and  going  into  New  Jersey 
to  work  in  seasonal  agricultural  work.  These  children  leave  before 
school  closes  in  the  spring  and  return  after  it  opens  in  the  fall.  In 
certain  sections  of  Philadelphia,  for  instance,  the  first  of  May  will 
find  some  school  rooms  practically  deserted  because  of  this  migration 
of  family  groups.  While  they  are  migrants  for  only  a  few  months, 
they  are  removed  from  the  jurisdiction  of  their  home  schools  and  their 

"  Welfare  of  Families  of  Suear-Beet  Laborers,  pp.  42-51.  Children's  Bureau  Publica- 
tion No.  247.     Washington,  1939. 
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school  terms  are  cut  short  both  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end  of  the 
school  year.  .  i      i  xi. 

A  study  of  school  attendance  of  1,920  migratory  children  who  lett 
Philadelphia  schools  to  work  in  New  Jersey,  made  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Department  of  Labor  in  1927,"  showed  that  1,486  of  the  chil- 
dren had  lost  time  in  both  the  spring  and  the  fall.  Practically  two- 
thirds  of  these  children  were  overage  for  their  grades,  a  much  larger 
proportion  than  for  all  Philadelphia  school  children.  The  proportion 
of  migratory  children  overage  for  their  school  grades  was  nearly 
twice  as  great  as  the  proportion  of  children  overage  m  the  public 
schools  as  a  whole— 64  percent  for  the  migratory  children  as  com- 
pared with  36  percent  for  all  public-school  children. 

The  cumulative  effect  of  the  continued  absence  from  school  of  the 
children  who  had  been  going  to  the  country  for  several  years  was 
evident  in  the  record  of  the  number  of  years  undergrade  for  the  older 
migratory  children.  Approximately  90  percent  of  the  12-  and  13- 
year-old  children  had  not  reached  the  normal  school  grade  for  their 
age.  Of  the  230  children  14  and  15  years  of  age,  225,  or  98  percent, 
were  overage  for  their  school  grades.  There  were  9  children  16  years 
or  over  included  in  this  group  of  migratory  children,  all  of  whom 
were  in  the  overage  class.  Most  of  the  older  children  had  been  going 
to  the  country  for  several  seasons. 

Although  there  has  been  a  consistent  decrease  in  the  percentage 
of  overage  children  in  the  school  system,  due  perhaps  to  improved 
educational  techniques  and  changes  in  grading  policies,  recent  studies 
show  that  many  migrant  children  are  still  overage  for  their  grade 
and  the  retardation  rate  for  migrants  is  still  higher  than  for  the  gen- 
eral school  population. 

In  a  study  made  in  1938  ^^  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee 
found  that  251  families,  consisting  of  1,161  persons,  left  Philadelphia 
for  work  in  New  Jersey  between  ^larch  and  November.  There  were 
included  639  children  ^between  8  and  17,  who  would  have  had  to 
attend  school  for  the  full  term  had  they  been  in  Philadelphia.  Five 
hundred  and  nine  of  these  children  were  reported  to  have  worked 
in  the  fields  while  the  others  accompanied  their  parents  but  did  not 
work.  Three  weeks  or  more  of  school  Avere  lost  in  the  spring  by  the 
children  of  165  families  while  87  families  remained  in  New  Jersey 
until  after  October  1,  causing  their  children  to  lose  3  weeks  of  the 
school  in  the  fall.  By  crossing  into  New  Jersey  they  were  out  of 
reach  of  the  Pennsylvania  school  law.  Being  nonresidents  of  New 
Jersey  under  the  New  Jersey  school  law  they  had  no  right  to  attend 
the  New  Jersey  schools. 

The  accompanying  table  shows  tlie  effect  of  this  lost  school  time 
on  the  grade  standing  of  these  children.  Age-grade  information 
was  available  from  the  Philadelphia  school  records  for  606  children 
in  the  families  studied.  Almost  half — 42.4  percent — were  retarded, 
54.8  percent  were  of  normal  age  for  their  grades,  and  only  2.8  were 
accelerated.  In  the  total  school  enrollment  of  Philadelphia  (as  of 
January  18,  1938)  only  19.8  percent  were  retarded,  68.3  percent  were 


'^^  Migratory  Child  Workers  and  Scliool  Attendance,  pp.  14-16.  Pennsylvania  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  and  Industry  Special  Bulletin  No.  26.     Harrisburg,  1928. 

B2  A  Summer  in  the  Country,  p.  12.  National  Child  Labor  Committee  Publication  No.  377, 
March  1939. 

Eastern  Children  Follow  the  Crops,  p.  3.  American  Child,  National  Child  Labor  Com- 
mittee, vol.  21,  No.  2  (February  1939). 
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of  normal  age  for  their  grades,  and  11.9  percent  were  accelerated. 
The  rate  of  reduction  of  retardation  among  migrant  children  has  not 
kept  pace  with  the  general  school  population.  In  Philadelphia  the 
percentage  of  the  school  enrollment  which  was  retarded  dropped 
from  29.0  in  1929  to  19.8  in  1938,  a  decrease  of  31.7  percent.  The 
percentage  of  retardation  for  migrant  children  dropped  from  60.6 
in  1930  (as  reported  by  the  New  Jersey  Migratory  Commission)  to 
42.4  in  1938,  a  decrease  of  29.9  percent,  but  the  retardation  rate  for 
migrants  is  still  considerably  more  than  twice  that  of  the  general 
school  population. 

Table  1.^ — Age-grade  distribution  of  606  migrant  children  in  regular  classes  of 
Philadelphia  schools 


Grade 

Total 

Age 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

— 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

7 

7 

9_ 

2 

1 

7 

614 

2 

9 

7 

8 
15 
8 

17 

7H - 

8 

2 

20 

9 

12 

19 

814 

6 

1 
2 

2 

1 

22 

g 

7 
10 
20 

15 

9}4 

7 

4 
3 

18 

13 
14 

18 

35 

lOJ^ 

5 

2 

29 

11 

2 

6 
8 
18 

1 
1 
11 

18 

15 
15 
5 

10 

34 

llj^ 

10 
10 
4 

1 
2 
2 

21 

12 

2 
3 

3 

2 
9 

27 
21 
13 
7 
4 

42 

12J4 

12 
7 
6 
6 
2 
3 
1 

40 

13 

31 

\Z14 

1 

2 
6 
10 
6 

35 

14 

1 

67 

u\i 

2 

40 

15 

1 
2 

1 
1 

10 
10 
4 

34 

15H 

2 

2 

3 

46 

16 

3 

1 

26 

16H 

1 

9 

Total 

36 

48 

48 

60 

75 

71 

106 

87 

45 

26           4 

608 

Percent 

Percent  under  age. 

Percent  normal 

Percent  over  age... 

5.9 
36.1 

7.9 
4.2 
64.6 
31.2 

7.9 
4.2 
.58.3 
37.5 

9.9 
3.3 
61.7 
35.0 

12.4 
1.3 
60.0 

38.7 

11.7 
2.8 
45.1 
52.1 

17.5 
1.9 
47.2 
50.9 

14.4 
4.6 
43.7 
51.7 

7.4 
4.4 
48.9 
46.7 

4.3 

0.7 

100.0 
2.8 

84.6 
15.4 

100.0 

54.8 
42.4 

•  From  A  Summer  in  the  Country,  table  9,  p.  26.    National  Child  Labor  Committee.    Publication  No. 
377.    March  1939. 

Strawhei^y  -fields  of  Arkansas  and  Kentucky. — Another  recent  Na- 
tional Child  Labor  Committee  study  discusses  the  schooling  or  the 
lack  of  schooling  of  children  working  in  the  strawberry  fields  of 

Arkansas  and  Kentucky.^*  This  report  states  that  schooling  is  seri- 
ously interfered  with  by  child  labor  in  spring  and  fall  and  also  by 
the  frequent  movings  which  customarily  occur  in  the  middle  of  the 
school  year.  Often  whole  classes  are  disrupted.  Fifty-nine  percent 
of  the  173  children  7  and  under  16  years  of  age  in  these  migratory 
families  reported  that  they  had  either  never  gone  to  school  or  had 
completed  only  the  first  or  second  grade.     While  the  88  children  12 


"  Children   in   Strawberries,   pp.    14-15. 
No.  380.     March  1940. 
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and  under  16  years  of  age  had  done  better,  35  percent  of  this  group 
had  completed  only  the  second  grade  or  less.  Half  of  the  88  children 
had  completed  the  third  grade  or  less,  while  another  half  had  com- 
pleted the  fourth  grade  or  better.  One-half  of  the  14-  and  15-year 
olds,  numbering  36,  had  achieved  the  fourth  grade  or  less,  one-half 
the  fifth  grade  or  better. 

To  quote  further  from  this  report : 

Thirty-six  percent  of  the  migrant  children  of  school  age  had  not  attended 
school  a  single  day  in  the  calendar  year  preceding  the  study.  The  average 
number  of  weeks  attended  by  those  who  had  gone  to  school  was  17.2,  or  a  matter 
of  86  days.  *  *  *  If  this  record  for  school  attendance,  or  non-attendance, 
keeps  up,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  children  of  the  migrants  will  get 
even  less  schooling  than  their  parents  had,  and  the  indications  are  that  mi- 
grancy  will  keep  up  and  increase.     The  median  grade  achieved  by  the  parents 

*     *     *     In  the  family  there  were  6  children,  four  of  them  of 

school  age.  None  had  ever  gone  to  school  a  single  day.  Why  not?  Well, 
they've  moved  about  a  good  deal,  as  tenants  do,  and  as  migrants  do.  They 
have  worked  when  they  should  have  been  in  school,  and  when  they  were  not 
working  it  hasn't  seemed  worthwhile  to  send  them  to  school.  *  *  *  The 
mother  says  that  the  reason  why  the  parents  have  never  sent  the  children  to 
school  is  that  they  cannot  provide  decent  clothing,  *  *  *  TTie  father  says 
that  the  work  of  the  children  is  needed  to  help  supply  the  family  income. 
The  total  income  for  this  family  during  the  year  prior  to  the  interview  was 
stated  $289,  and  the  children  earned  a  good  share  of  that  by  working  instead 
of  going  to  school. 

Other  areas. — Eecent  observations  bv  the  representatives  of  the 
Children's  Bureau  and  other  agencies  indicate  that  farm  work  is  an 
accepted  cause  of  absence  from  school  in  rural  communities.  A  few 
instances  coming  to  the  attention  of  the  Bureau  within  recent  months 
are  indicative  of  the  situation: 

Small  schools  in  country  areas  are  almost  without  pupils  during  busy  seasons 
on  surrounding  farms.  Reliance  on  child  labor,  even  at  the  expense  of  school 
attendance,  is  condoned  or  accepted  as  necessary  in  many  localities.  One 
teacher  in  a  community  who  was  teaching  for  his  first  year  in  that  State,  on 
finding  no  children  at  school  one  morning,  thought  he  had  overlooked  a  holiday. 
But  Investigation  revealed  all  the  children  in  nearby  spinach  fields.  The 
teacher's  protest  to  his  local  board  of  education  was  futile.  He  was  told  that 
the  situation  had  to  be  accepted. 

A  school-attendance  officer  in  Florida,  called  in  this  State  an  "attendance 
assistant,"  complained  to  the  Bureau  that  9  Negro  children  under  16,  legally 
required  under  the  Florida  law  to  be  in  school,  were  being  kept  out  to  work 
on  a  nearby  cabbage  farm.  This  situation,  he  thought,  was  in  violation  of  the 
Federal  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  which  exempts  children  employed  in  agri- 
culture only  where  they  are  not  legally  required  to  attend  school.  Four  of 
these  children  and  one  other  child,  all  later  found  to  be  under  16  years  of  age, 
were  working  along  with  adults  on  their  knees  pulling  and  tying  young  cabbage 
plants.  They  earned  40  to  60  cents  for  an  11-hour  day.  Home  visits  revealed 
that  the  children  left  school  around  the  first  of  October  because  the  "boss  man" 
told  their  fathers,  who  lived  on  his  farm,  to  take  the  children  out  of  school  and 
put  them  to  work.  These  children  had  worked  for  the  past  3  years,  first  on 
cabbages  and  then  on  tomatoes.  This  year,  at  the  time  they  were  found, 
they  had  not  attended  school  for  more  than  2  weeks.  One  child  of  14  had  not 
been  enrolled  at  all.  Of  the  five  boys  now  15,  one  had  never  completed  the 
first  grade,  while  the  remaining  four  were  in  grades  below  those  normal  for 
their  age.  Following  the  Bureau's  investigation  all  five  children  were  returned 
to  school. 

In  another  investigation  of  a  complaint  of  possible  violation  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act,  children  were  found  working  in  radish  fields  in  Alabama.  Out  of 
200  workers,  50  gave  ages  indicating  they  were  under  16,  while  a  number  of 
the  younger  children,  possibly  25,  left  the  fields  before  they  could  be  interviewed. 
Forty-eight  of  the  fifty  reporting  their  ages  as  under  16  were  Negroes  and  all 
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were  legally  required  to  be  in  school.  These  children  came  from  as  many  as 
8  different  schools.  Teachers  interviewed  at  these  schools  stated  without  excep- 
tion that  school  work  was  greatly  hampered  during  potato,  radish,  turnip,  straw- 
berry, and  cotton  seasons. 

One  Negro  mother  reported  that  her  5-year-old  son  often  worked  all  day 
in  the  radish  fields  with  her,  keeping  the  same  schedule  slie  did,  8  to  10  hours. 

In  some  areas  of  Georgia  and  Florida  children  often  stay  out  of  school  to 
work  in  turpentine  camps ;  children  of  13  and  even  younger  are  used  for  the 
dipping  process,  which  takes  place  from  April  to  October.  One  firm  stated 
that  they  used  different-sized  buckets  for  different-sized  employees.  The  chil- 
dren are  not  carried  on  the  firm's  pay  roll ;  they  help  parents  or  older  brothers 
who  are  paid  on  a  piece-rate  basis.  Children  were  found  who  never  had  more 
than  1  or  2  years'  schooling  or  who  had  been  in  the  first  or  second  grade  for 
several  years.  Some  had  never  been  in  school.  Some  who  were  out  of  school 
lived  so  far  from  schools  that  they  were  legally  exempted  from  compulsory 
school  attendance.  In  some  camps  schools  are  located  in  the  camp  and  children 
occasionally  stay  out  of  school  for  work. 

Many  Spanish-American  children  born  in  Texas  are  unable  to  speak  English. 
Many  never  attend  school,  either  because  schools  are  not  available  or  because 
they  work  on  spinach  and  other  crops  from  November  to  March  and  in  April  or 
May  migrate  to  Michigan  to  work  in  the  thinning  and  topping  of  sugar  beets 
into  November.  Many  have  parents,  also  American  born,  who  do  not  speak 
English.  One  15-year-old  Texas-born  Mexican  lad  interviewed  by  a  Bureau 
agent  could  not  answer  the  simplest  questions  in  English.  He  could  play  the 
guitar  and  violin,  self-taught,  and  indicated  that  he  would  like  to  go  to  school 
if  he  had  a  chance. 

EDUCATIONAL  NEEDS 

The  schooling  of  children  of  agricultural  farm  workers  before  they 
are  16  years  of  age  is  hampered  to  such  an  extent  that  the  problem  is 
a  matter  of  national  concern.  These  children  should  have  not  only 
more  opportunity  for  educational  training  but  also  opportunity  for 
vocational  guidance  and  for  referral  to  jobs  through  the  guidance  and 
placement  services  of  the  community.  The  educational  and  guidance 
needs  of  children  of  migratory  workers  are  the  same  as  those  for 
children  who  have  the  advantage  of  a  settled  home  and  community 
life;  indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  the  need  of  the  migratory  child  is  the 
greater.  If  the  next  generation  is  not  to  pay  the  price  of  neglect  by 
falling  lower  and  lower  in  social  and  economic  status,  some  means 
must  be  found  to  give  to  these  children  the  advantages  of  that  free 
education  and  choice  of  occupation  which  it  has  been  the  boast  of  this 
country  is  the  right  of  every  American  child. 

Legal  Regulation  of  Agricultural  Child  Labor 

Agricultural  child  labor  is  to  a  large  extent  subject  to  neither  State 
nor  Federal  child-labor  legislation.  State  compulsory-school-attend- 
ance laws,  however,  indirectly  restrict  work  in  agriculture  during 
school  hours  to  some  extent,  and  a  few  attempts  at  direct  regulation 
have  been  made. 

Progress  in  regulation  of  agricultural  child  labor  has  been  affected 
by  a  number  of  causes.  Historically  child-labor  legislation  was  mo- 
tivated by  a  desire  to  lessen  abuses  of  children  in  factory  employment. 
In  spite  of  the  gradual  extension  of  ^uch  legislation  to  other  types 
of  work,  there  has  been  general  failure  to  cover  agriculture.  A  large 
part  of  the  public,  unaware  of  the  conditions  under  which  many 
children  engaged  in  agricultural  work,  even  now  think  of  agricultural 
labor  as  healthful  outdoor  work,  usually  on  a  small  home  farm,  with 
definite  educational  value.    It  has  not  been  realized  that  much  agri- 
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cultural  work  is  as  arduous  as  factory  employment  and  that  this  work 
is  frequently  done  by  children  at  the  expense  of  their  school  training. 
Furthermore,  the  admini,strative  difficulties  of  enforcement  of  labor 
standards  in  rural  areas  have  operated  against  the  extension  of  child- 
labor  regulation  to  agriculture. 

State  Child-Labor  Legislation 

A  few  States  have  attempted  to  directly  regulate  employment  of 
children  in  agriculture.  Some  additional  State  child-labor  laws  nom- 
inally apply  in  some  respect  to  agricultural  work,  at  least  during 
school  hours.  The  remaining  State  child-labor  laws,  however,  exclude 
agricultural  work  from  their  coverage. 

The  extent  to  which  the  employment  of  children  in  agriculture  may 
be  subject  to  State  regulation  is  indicated  in  the  following  brief  sum- 
mary. The  status  of  agricultural  employment  is  considered  with  rela- 
tion to  three  important  child-labor  standards:  minimum  age,  maxi- 
mum hours,  and  employment-certificate  requirements. 

The  accompanying  maps  ^^  indicate  the  coverage  of  factory  work 
and  of  agricultural  work  by  State  minimum-age  requirements.  The 
upper  map  shows  that  a  minimum-age  standard  has  been  set  for  em- 
ployment in  factories  in  every  State  except  one,  and  even  in  that 
State  the  law  prohibits  children  whose  attendance  at  school  is  required 
by  law  to  be  employed  at  any  occupation  or  .service  during  school 
hours.  For  factory  as  well  as  for  commercial  employm'^nt,  the  basic 
minimum  age  is  usually  14  or  16,  with  a  growing  trend  toward  the 
higher  standards.  The  lower  map  shows  the  limited  extent  to  which 
a  minimum-age  standard  has  been  set  for  employment  of  children  in 
agricultural  work.  In  general,  a  pattern  of  lack  of  coverage  of  agri- 
culture appears  with  respect  to  employment-certificate  and  maximum- 
hours  provisions  similar  to  that  shown  by  this  map  for  minimum-age 
standards. 

MINIMUM  AGE 

Agriculture  speci-flcally  exempted. — Twenty-three  States  exclude 
agricultural  work  from  the  minimum  age  set  for  employment  of  chil- 
dren in  their  child-labor  laws,  10  ^^  by  specifically  exempting  it,  and 
13  ^^  by  omitting  farm  work  from  the  enumerated  occupations  cov- 
ered. One  additional  State  ^^  has  no  direct  minimum-age  require- 
ment, but  prohibits  employment  during  school  hours  of  children  under 
16  required  to  attend  school. 

Agricultu7'e  nominally  covered. — Nineteen  States  have  general  min- 
imum-age standards  applying  to  work  in  any  gainful  occupation  or  in 
any  business  or  service  during  school  hours.^^  This  minimum-age 
standard  is  usually  14,  but  in  one  State ""  it  is  15,  and  in  two  "^^  it  is 
16.  These  provisions  are  intended  to  implement  the  compulsory  school 
attendance  requirements  by  preventing  employment   during   school 

^  These  maps  were  marked  'Exhibit  194"  and  are  printed  on  p.  803. 

^'Colorado,  Delaware,  Lousiana,  Missouri,  New  Jersey,  Khode  Island,  Soutli  Carolina 
Utah,  Virginia,  West  Virginia. 

"Arizona,  Florida,  Georgia,  Illinois,  Iowa.  Maryland,  Michigan,  Mississippi,  New  Hamp- 
shire. Oklahoma,  South  Dakota,  Texas,  Washington. 

^  Wyoming. 

^9  Alabama.  Arkansas,  Connecticut,  Idaho,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Maine,  Minnesota, 
Montana.  Nebraska.  Nevada,  New  Mexico,  North  Carolina,  North  Dakota,  Ohio.  Oregon, 
Tennessee,  Vermont. 

<»  Maine. 

« Ohio  and   North    Carolina. 
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hours.  It  would  seem  that  the  general  wording  and  obvious  purpose 
of  laws  of  this  type  would  make  possible  their  interpretation  so  as  to 
cover  agricultural  work.  In  most  ca.ses,  however,  the  laws  of  this 
type  are  not  generally  enforced  for  children  in  farm  work,  owing  to 
tiie  traditional  reluctance  to  regulate  such  work  and  the  difficulties  of 
enforcement  of  labor  standards  in  agricultural  work  with  existing 
limited  inspection  resources.  However,  in  1  of  these  19  States — Ohio — 
the  legislative  history  of  the  child-labor  law  as  passed  in  1921  and 
amended  in  1925  make3  it  clear  that  agriculture  was  intended  to  be 
covered  by  the  16-year  minimum  age  for  work  during  school  hours. 
The  law  makes  it  unlawful  to  employ,  in  any  business  or  service  what- 
'Gver  during  school  hours,  any  child  required  to  be  in  attendance  at 
ischool,  and  also  provides  that  no  child  of  compulsory  school  attend- 
xince  age  may  be  employed  during  school  hours  without  an  age  and 
schooling  certificate.  Since,  to  obtain  an  age  and  schooling  certificate, 
a  minor  must  be  16  years  of  age,^^  ^^^  resulting  standard  is  a  16- 
year  minimum  age  for  agricultural  work  during  school  hours,  just  as 
for  other  employment. 

In  2®'  of  tliese  19  States,  the  general  minimum-age  provision 
applies  also  outside  school  hours,  except  in  work  for  the  child's 
parent. 

AgricvMure  covered  hy  interpretation  or  hy  implication  from  ex- 
press provisix)n. — In  two  additional  States — California  and  New 
York — where  the  minimum-age  provisions  for  employment  both  dur- 
ing and  outside  school  hours  apply  to  work  in  all  occupations  in 
general  terms,  they  are  interpreted  to  apply  to  agriculture.  In  a 
recent  letter  opinion  of  the  attorney  general  of  California  ^^  it  was 
held  that  work  permits  "are  necessary"  for  the  employment  of  chil- 
dren in  agriculture.  This  interpretation,  the  S^ate  labor  commis- 
sioner states,  means  that  the  minimum-age  provisions  of  the  State 
child-labor  law  apply  to  employment  in  agriculture.  Under  these 
provisions  no  child  under  the  age  of  15  years  may  work  during 
school  hours,  except  for  a  child  14  who  has  completed  the  eighth 
grade,  and  no  child  under  12  may  work  during  school  vacation.  In 
New  York  the  coverage  of  agriculture  by  the  minimum-age  provi- 
sions of  the  law — that  is,  16  years  during  school  hours,  14  outside 
school  hours — is  implied  from  the  fact  that  farm  work  for  parents 
outside  school  hours  is  expressly  exempted. 

Agrixyulture  specifically  covered. — Three  States — Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Wisconsin — have  enacted  legislation  specifically 
relating  to  employment  of  children  in  agriculture. 

In  Wisconsin  the  State  industrial  commission  is  given  authority 
to  set  up  regulations  for  work  of  children  under  16  in  cherry 
orchards,  market  gardening,  gardening  conducted  or  controlled  by 
canning  companies,  and  the  culture  of  sugar  beets  and  cranberries. 
Under  this  power  the  commission  has  issued  an  order  providing  that 
no  minor  under  14  who  has  not  completed  the  eighth  grade  shall  be 
employed  or  permitted  to  work  in  the  culture  or  harvesting  of  sugar 
beets  during  the  hours  when  the  public  schools  are  in  session  in  the 
school  district  in  which  the  minor  is  living  during  the  beet  culture 
and  harvesting  season. 


®"  An  age  and  schooling  certificate  may  be  issued  to  a  child  under  16  who  is  a  high-school 
graduate. 

«•  Arkansas,    North   Carolina. 

»*  Letter  opinion  of  September  2.3,  1939,  from  the  attorney  general  of  California  to  the 
State  department  of  industrial  relations. 
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Massachusetts  and  Penns34vania  establish  a  minimum-age  stand- 
ard for  employment  in  agriculture  during  school  hours.  Massa- 
chusetts prohibits  work  of  children  under  16  for  wage  or  other  com- 
pensation to  whomsoever  payable  during  school  hours,  but  permits 
children  14  years  of  age  to  be  excused  from  school  for  agricultural 
work  on  special  permit.  Pennsylvania,  through  its  requirements  for 
school  attendance,  establishes  a  minimum  age  of  15  for  agricultural 
work  during  school  hours  (14  under  certain  conditions),  permitting 
children  of  these  ages  to  leave  school  for  farm  work  only  upon  the 
issuance  of  a  special  permit  for  farm  work. 

Pennsylvania  has  also  pioneered  in  another  effort  to  prevent  the 
use  in  the  State  of  children  from  other  States  in  agricultural  work 
at  the  expense  of  their  education.  It  prohibits  employment  in  agri- 
cultural work  of  nonresidents  who  have  not  complied  with  the  educa- 
tional re(iuirements  of  their  home  States.  In  Pennsylvania  the  em- 
ployment of  a  nonresident  child  under  16  is  prohibited  in  berry,  fruit, 
or  vegetable  raising  or  harvesting  during  the  time  he  is  required  by 
the  laws  of  his  own  State  to  attend  school,  unless  he  is  at  least  14 
years  of  age  and  would  be  permitted  to  be  employed  in  his  own  State. 
The  employer  must  obtain  a  school  certificate  from  the  child's  State 
certifying  to  the  child's  age  and  the  period  of  required  school  attend- 
ance. Tliis  law,  adopted  in  1931,  is  the  outcome  of  interstate  confer- 
ences held  over  a  period  of  years  attended  by  State  labor,  education, 
and  health  officials  and  certain  welfare  interests  of  Pennsylvania, 
Delaware,  Maryland,  and  New  Jersey,  It  reflects  the  concern  which 
Pennsylvania  has  felt  regarding  Pennsylvania  children  going  into 
nearby  States  and  is  an  attempt  to  develop  a  method  of  control  of  the 
child-labor  and  school-attendance  problems  incident  to  migration  of 
labor  between  neighboring  States. 

MAXIMUM  HOURS  Or  WORK 

The  child-labor  laws  of  nearly  all  the  States  specifically  limit  both 
daily  and  weekly  hours  of  work  of  children  at  least  up  to  16  years  of 
age.  These  maximum-hour  standards,  however,  like  other  child-labor 
standards  originally  designed  to  control  employment  of  children  in 
industrial  and  commercial  establishments,  have  not  generally  been 
extended  to  farm  work.  There  is  considerable  range  in  these  maxi- 
mum daily  and  weekly  hour  standards,  a  maximum  8-hour  day  and 
48-hour  week  being  the  most  usual.  In  some  States  a  lower  maxi- 
mum-hour standard  prevails.  On  the  other  hand,  in  11  States  ^^  the 
maximum  workweek  for  minors  under  16  years  of  age  is  less  than  48, 
ranging  from  24  in  1  State  ""^  to  44  in  7  States.**^ 

Thirty-six  States  *^^  specifically  exempt  agricultural  work  from 
their  maximum-hour  standards  or  do  not  include  agriculture  in  the 
specified  industrial  and  commercial  employments  covered  by  these 
standards. 


«s  Mississippi,  New  Mexico,  New  York,  North  Carolina,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode 
Island,  Utah.  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  Wisconsin. 

88  Wisconsin. 

^  North  Carolina,  Rhode  Island,  West  Virginia  (40  hours)  ;  Mississippi,  New  Mexico,  New 
Yorlc,  Oregon,  Penns.vlvania,  Utah,  Virginia  (44  hours). 

8^  Alabama,  Arizona,  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Florida,  Georgia.  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas, 
Kentuolvy.  Louisiana,  Maine,  Maryland,  Michigan,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Montana,  Nevada. 
New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Pennsylvania, 
Rhode  Island,  South  Carolina,  South  Dakota,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Utah,  Vermont,  Virginia, 
Washington,  West  Virginia,  Wyoming. 


EMPLOYMENT  CERTIFICATES 
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In  nine  States  <^^  the  maximum-liours  provisions  apply  to  general 
employment,  covering  work  in  any  occupation  without  exempting 
agricultural  pursuits.  Although  these  laws  are  thus  sufficiently 
broad  to  cover  agricultural  work,  they  are  not  usually  so  applied  m 
practice. 

The  child-labor  laws  of  the  three  remaining  States— Nebraska, 
Wisconsin,  and  California— specifically  cover  some  agricultural  work 
or  cover  all  occupations  with  only  a  partial  exemption  of  agriculture, 
this  indicating  an  intention  to  cover  farm  work.  Nebraska  sets  a 
maximum  8-hour  day  and  48-hour  week  for  minors  under  16  in  the 
beet  fields.  In  Wisconsin  the  industrial  commission,  under  its  power 
to  regulate  employment  of  children  under  16  in  specified  types  of 
commercialized  agriculture,  has  issued  an  order  providing  that  no 
minor  under  14  shall  be  employed  or  permitted  to  work  in  the  culture 
and  harvesting  of  sugar  beets  for  more  than  8  hours  in  any  one  day 
or  more  than  48  in  any  one  week,  nor  before  the  hour  of  7  a.  m.  or 
after  7  p.  m.  In  California  the  maximum  8-hour  day,  48-hour  week 
for  minors  under  18  applies  to  work  in  any  occupation,  with  agricul- 
tural work  specifically  exempted  only  for  minors  16  years  of  age 
and  over.   . 

V   . 

Experience  in  the  administration  of  State  child-labor  laws  has 
demonstrated  that  a  well-developed  employment-certificate  system  is 
essential  to  effective  administration  of  minimum-age  and  other  child- 
labor  standards.  An  employment  certificate  serves  several  purposes. 
It  provides  a  means  by  which  an  employer  may  be  certain  that  the 
child  he  employs  is  of  the  age  stated  in  the  certificate  and  that  the 
child  has  complied  with  any  other  legal  conditions  set  up  for  his  pro- 
tection before  he  enters  employment.  It  insures  that  the  child  shall 
not  go  to  work  until  these  precautions  are  met.  Employment  certifi- 
cates also  are  a  direct  aid  in  inspection  and  enforcement  and  offer 
opportunity  for  supervision  of  the  young  worker  in  the  first  few 
years  of  his  working  life. 

The  status  of  agricultural  work  under  employment-certificate  pro- 
visions in  State  child-labor  legislation  follows  closely  the  pattern  for 
coverage  of  agriculture  by  State  minimum-age  provisions.  Twenty- 
five  States  exclude  agricultural  work  from  the  employment-certificate 
requirements,  10  "°  expressl}^  exempting  such  work  and  15  "^  omitting 
it  from  the  occupations  embraced  in  the  coverage  of  the  act.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  25  States,  in  5  other  States  ^-  certificates  are  not  required 
for  work  in  agricultural  or  any  other  occupations.  Thus  30  States 
have  no  legal  provision  requiring  certificates  for  work  in  agriculture. 

In  13  other  States  employment  or  age  certificates  are  required  for 
the  employment  of  children  at  least  up  to  16  years  of  age  in  any  occupa- 
tion or  in  any  gainful  occupation.'^  Since  these  provisions  apply  only 
nominally  to  agriculture,  their  application  to  children  employed  on 

«*  Arkansas,  Colorado,  Idaho,  IHinois,  Massachusetts,  Minnesota,  New  Mexico,  North 
Carolina,  Oregon. 

™  Alabama,  Delaware,  Indiana,  Louisiana,  Missouri,  New  Jersey,  Rhode  Island,  Utah, 
Virginia.  Wisconsin. 

''^  Arizona,  Colorado,  Florida,  Georgia,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Maryland,  Michigan,  Ne- 
braska, New  Hampshire,  North  Dakota,  Oklahoma,  South  Dakota,  Tennessee. 

"  South  Carolina,  Texas,  Idaho,  Mississippi,  Wyoming. 

'*  Arkansas,  Kentucky,  Maine,  Minnesota,  Montana,  Nevada,  New  Mexico,  Ohio,  North 
Carolina,  Oregon,  Vermont,  Washington,  West  Virginia. 
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farms  is  dependent  upon  interpretation.  In  general,  employment 
certificates  are  not  required  for  agricultural  work  in  these  States, 
although  some  certificates  are  issued  in  practice  for  farm  work.  In 
one  State,  however,  Ohio,  the  legislative  history  of  the  section  relatmg 
to  employment  certificates  shows  that  it  was  intended  to  cover  employ- 
ment in  agriculture  during  school  hours,  and  certificates  are  issued  for 
such  work.  Certificates  are  not  required  for  such  work  during  school 
vacation  and  outside  school  hours,  although  a  few  are  issued  in  prac- 
tice. Prior  to  1925  the  law  required  certificates  for  all  employment, 
both  during  and  outside  school  hours ;  in  1925,  however,  the  law  was 
amended  so  that  certificates  were  required  only  for  work  during  school 
hours  and  in  enumerated  occupations  outside  school  hours.  These 
enumerated  occupations  do  not  include  agriculture.  In  this  way  agri- 
culture was  freed  from  the  certificate  requirements  outside  school  hours 
and  during  vacation.  Explanation  of  the  purpose  of  the  1925  amend- 
ment stated  that  this  was  the  purpose  of  the  amendrnent. 

In  5  States  certificates  are  required  for  some  children  working  in 
agricultui^.'^*  In  New  York  certificates  are  required  for  children 
between  14  and  16  outside  school  hours,  but  no  certificate  is  required 
for  a  child  16  or  over,  the  law  expressly  providing  that  no  certificate 
is  required  for  the  employment  of  a  minor  16  or  over  in  agriculture. 
In  California  work  permits  are  required  for  employment  of  children 
in  agriculture  just  as  for  employment  in  other  occupations.  This  is 
the  result  of  an  interpretation  of  the  attorney  general  of  California. 

In  Massachusetts  and  Pennsylvania  special  permits  are  issued  by  the 
local  school  officials  permitting  minors  to  leave  school  for  farm  work. 
In  Massachusetts  these  are  issued  for  minors  between  14  and  16  years 
of  age  who  have  completed  the  6th  grade,  for  employment  in  farm  work 
during  school  hours.  In  Pennsylvania  they  are  issued  for  minors 
between  15  (14  under  certain  circumstances)  and  18  years  of  age. 
Completion  of  the  sixth  grade  and  urgent  need  must  be  established. 
These  requirements  in  Massachusetts  and  Pennsylvania  not  only  have 
the  effect  of  preventing  a  child  under  the  legal  minimum  age  from 
leaving  school  for  agricultural  work,  but  require  the  child  who  does 
leave  school  for  such  work  to  comply  with  conditions  for  entering 
employment  comparable  to  those  required  for  children  going  to  work 
in  other  occupations.  In  Connecticut,  school-leaving  certificates  are 
required  for  employment  of  children  between  14  and  16  years  of  age 
in  agriculture  during  school  hours.''^ 


State  Compulsory  School  Attendance  Legislation 


y 


In  considering  State  regulations  affecting  the  employment  of  chil- 
dren in  agriculture  the  indirect  effect  of  State  compulsory  school- 
attendance  laws  may  be  an  important  consideration  in  restricting  em- 
ployment in  agriculture  during  school  hours,  by  making  attendance 
mandatory  at  school.  The  effectiveness  of  these  laws,  which  require 
attendance  of  children  at  school  between  specified  ages,  varies  with  the 
coverage  of  the  school  laws,  the  liberality  of  the  exemptions  permitted, 
and  the  aggressiveness  with  which  they  are  enforced.     All  these  laws 

'*  California,   Connecticut,   New   York,   Massachusetts,    Pennsylvania. 

'^  This  certificate  is  required  for  work  of  children  under  16  years  of  age  during  school 
hours  in  any  occupation  not  covered  by  the  16-year  minimum-age  standard,  and  work  in 
agriculture  is  not  covered  by  that  standard. 
282.584— 41— pt.  .3 12 
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permit  some  exemptions.  The  begimiing  age  for  compulsory  school 
attendance  is  usually  6,  7,  or  8  years  of  age.  The  upper  age  to  which 
attendance  may  be  required  is  usually  16,  although  in  2  States  at- 
tendance may  not  be  required  above  14,  and  in  1  above  15.  In  16 
States  attendance  may  be  required  up  to  17  or  18  yeai-s  of  age. 

A  classification  of  States  by  the  upper  age  to  which  the  compul- 
sory school  attendance  law  extends  follows : 

2  States — Georgia,  North  Carolina to  14  years 

1  State— Virginia to  15  years 

29  States — Alabama,  Arizona,  Arkansas,  California,  Colorado,  Con- 
necticut, Florida,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Louisi- 
ana (14  outside  Orleans  Parish),  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Mich- 
igan, Minnesota,  Missouri,  Montana,  Nebraska,  New  Hampshire, 
New  Jersey,  New  York  (17  if  required  by  local  board  of  education 
in  cities  and  in  certain  union  free  school  districts),  Rhode  Island, 
South  Carolina,  Texas,  Vermont,  West  Virginia,  Wisconsin  (unem- 
ployed minor  16-18  must  attend  continuation  school  full  time,  if 

employed  at  home,  half  time) to  16 years 

9  States — Delaware  (17  outside  Wilmington,  16  in  Wilmington), 
Maine,    Mississippi,    New    Mexico,    North    Dakota,    Pennsylvania, 

South  Dakota,  Tennessee,  Wyoming to  17  years 

7  States — Idaho,  Nevada,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  Utah,  Washing- 
ton (18  where  continuation  schools  are  established;  16  elsewhere)-  to  18 years 

EXEMPTIONS 

This  upper  age  for  attendance  found  in  State  compulsory  school- 
attendance  laws  does  not  mean  that  all  children  up  to  the  specified  age 
must  attend  school.  All  permit  numerous  exemptions  under  which 
children  may  leave  school  at  a  lower  age  or  even  regardless  of  age 
under  certain  conditions.  The  variety  of  exemptions  found  in  these 
laws  is  indicated  in  the  accompanying  chart.  In  a  number  of  agri- 
cultural States,  farm  needs  have  received  special  consideration  and 
there  are  exemptions  which  permit  children  to  leave  school  for  farm 
work.  In  some  cases  this  exemption  is  limited  to  the  needs  of  the 
parent  or  of  the  home  farm.  In  others,  the  exemption  is  not  so  re- 
stricted. For  instance,  in  Georgia,  a  child  may  be  excused  tempo- 
rarily "for  good  reasons"  by  the  local  board  of  education,  which  is 
authorized  to  consider  the  need  for  farm  labor  in  granting  excuses 
for  children  in  farming  districts. 

Another  exemption  from  school  attendance  for  farm  work  is  found 
in  the  South  Carolina  law.  This  law  requires  parents  who  are  finan- 
cially able  to  do  so  to  send  their  children  between  7  and  16  years  of  age 
to  school,  but  exempts  children  who  are  exempted  from  the  child-labor 
law.     The  child-labor  law  in  turn  exempts  farm  work. 

Minnesota,  Ohio,  and  South  Dakota  permit  children  to  be  excused  to 
meet  home  needs ;  in  Minnesota  the  child  must  be  14  and  live  in  locali- 
ties outside  cities  of  the  first  and  second  class,  and  in  South  Dakota  he 
must  have  completed  the  sixth  grade.  Minnesota  limits  the  exemption 
to  the  period  between  April  1  and  June  1,  while  South  Dakota  limits  it 
to  the  period  between  April  1  and  November  1,  and  restricts  it  to  40 
days.  Ohio  permits  children  of  14  to  be  excused  for  a  limited  period 
to  perform  necessary  work  for  parents. 

In  some  States  where  the  laws  do  not  contain  exemptions  especially 
designed  to  release  from  school  children  to  meet  farm  needs,  provisions 
permitting  exemptions  because  of  poverty  or  because  the  child's  serv- 
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Exemptions  permitted  under  State  compulsory  school-attendance  laics,  May  ID'iO 
[Exemptions  for  equivalent  instruction,  or  mental  or  physical  incapacity  omitted] 
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ices  are  needed  for  his  own  or  family  support  or  for  the  child's  "best 
interests"  may  be  used  to  excuse  children  for  farm  work.  For  instance, 
the  Delaware  compulsory  school  attendance  law  provides  that  cases  of 
necessary  and  legal  absence  of  pupils  may  be  excused  by  the  local  super- 
intendent of  schools  or,  in  certain  districts,  by  officials  designated  by 
the  State  board  of  education,  subject  to  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
State  board.  Agricultural  work  is  considered  a  ground  for  necessary 
and  legal  absence  by  a  regulation  which  provides  that  children  between 
12  and  14  years  of  age  may  be  excused  for  agricultural  or  other  work 
when  in  the  judgment  of  the  person  authorized  to  grant  the  excuse  the 
necessity  seems  to  justify.  No  such  excuse,  however,  shall  be  issued 
whereby  the  child  may  be  prevented  from  attending  school  at  least  120 
days  in  the  school  year. 
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There  are  still  other  types  of  exemptions  under  which  children  may 
leave  school,  such  as  on  completion  of  a  specified  grade,  or  upon  reach- 
ing a  certain  age,  or  a  combination  of  these.  Twenty  States  exempt 
children  from  compulsory  school  attendance  if  they  live  beyond  a 
specified  distance  from  school  and  free  transportation  is  not  furnished 
or  if  there  is  "no  public  school  within  a  reasonable  distance"  of  their 
homes.  This  provision  affects  many  isolated  rural  children,  since 
transportation  is  seldom  furnished  to  children  attending  one-room 
schools.  Another  type  of  exemption  which  frankly  recognizes  the  in- 
adequacy of  school  facilities  is  found  in  2  States.  In  one,'"  children  are 
exempted  for  whom  there  are  no  adequate  facilities;  in  the  other,^^ 
where  there  are  not  sufficient  seating  accommodations. 

The  above  is  sufficient  to  show  that  there  are  numerous  loopholes  in 
the  compulsory  school-attendance  laws  under  which  children  may  leave 
school  for  farm  work.  Furthermore,  because  of  public  sentiment  and 
financial  costs,  there  is  often  little  active  enforcement  in  rural  com- 
munities even  for  children  who  remain  constantly  in  the  district.  As 
the  status  of  the  migrant  under  most  school-attendance  laws  is  less 
desirable  than  that  of  the  resident  child,  it  follows  that  enforcement 
of  compulsory  school  attendance  with  respect  to  migrant  children  in 
rural  districts  is  even  less  effectual  than  for  the  resident  child. 

Only  a  very  few  States  have  definitely  recognized  any  responsibility 
for  the  education  of  the  migrant  child.  School-attendance  laws  in  a 
few  States — for  instance,  Maine  and  Kentucky — specifically  apply  the 
compulsory  school-attendance  requirements  to  migratoiy  children. 
The  California  education  law  makes  special  provision  for  education 
for  children  of  migratory  workers,  establishing  a  revolving  State  fund 
for  such  schools,  and  providing  that  classes  may  be  established  on  the 
basis  of  a  maximum  of  $75  per  month  from  the  State  and  $75  per  month 
from  the  county  funds  per  teacher  employed.  Pennsylvania  made  a 
special  effort  in  1931  to  eliminate  some  of  the  evils  of  migratory  child 
labor.  In  the  hope  that  nearby  States  woidd  enact  similar  legislation, 
it  not  only  passed  legislation  setting  standards  for  employment  of 
nonresidents  in  agriculture,  but  enacted  complementary  legislation 
making  children  of  compulsory  school  ages  temporarily  domiciled  in 
Pennsylvania  subject  to  the  compulsory  school -attendance  law  of  that 
State. 

A  number  of  other  State  compulsory  school -attendance  laws  are 
sufficiently  broad  to  apply  to  migrants.  Many,  however,  apply  spe- 
cifically to  "residents,"  causing  some  doubt  as  to  how  these  laws  would 
be  interpreted  with  respect  to  migrant  children."^ 

FiDERAL  Legislative  Provisions 

The  Sugar  Act  of  1937  and  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938 
also  deal  to  some  extent  with  children  in  agriculture. 

1.  Sugar  Act. — The  Sugar  Act  of  1937,  in  setting  quotas  and  pro- 
viding benefits  of  sugar-beet  and  sugar-cane  growers,  makes  these 
benefits  dependent  upon  compliance  by  the  grower  with  certain  labor 
standards.    Among  these  is  a  requirement  that  no  child  under  14 

™  Louisiana. 

'^  Colorado. 

™  For  a  brief  discussion  of  compulsory  school-attendance  laws  as  related  to  the  migrant 
child,  see  School  Attendance  of  the  Misrnnt  Child,  p.  226.  Migration  of  Workers,  Vol.  II, 
Preliminary  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  pursuant  to  S.  Res.  208,  74th  Cong. 
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years  of  age  is  to  be  employed  or  permitted  to  work  on  the  farm  in  the 
production,  cultivation,  or  harvesting  of  the  crop,  and  that  children 
between  14  and  16  who  are  employed  shall  not  be  permitted  to  work 
more  than  8  hours  a  day.  These  provisions  do  not  apply  if  the  child 
is  a  member  of  the  innnediate  family  of  a  person  who  is  the  legal  owner 
of  not  less  than  40  percent  of  the  crop  at  the  time  the  work  was 
performed. 

2.  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. — Under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
of  1938  the  basic  16-year  minimum  age  of  the  act  applies  to  the  em- 
ployment of  children,  during  periods  while  they  are  legally  required 
to  attend  school,  in  the  production  of  agricultural  products  which  are 
shipped  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce. 

The  restrictions  in  the  Sugar  Act  have  unquestionably  resulted  in 
the  reduction  of  the  use  of  young  children,  but  the  act  makes  no  provi- 
sion for  administrative  machinery,  such  as  provision  for  employment 
certificates,  which  is  basic  to  the  effective  enforcement  of  child-labor 
legislation.  It,  therefore,  has  not  been  as  uniformly  successful  in  the 
elimination  of  child  labor  in  the  production  of  sugar  beets  and  sugar- 
cane as  might  have  been  hoped. 

The  provisions  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  applying  to  child 
labor  in  agriculture,  geared  as  they  are  to  State  school-attendance 
requirements,  are  subject  to  the  same  variations  and  lack  of  uniformity 
as  has  been  pointed  out  in  this  report  with  regard  to  school  attendance 
for  the  children  of  migratory  families.  They,  therefore,  do  not  set  a 
uniform  standard  for  children  in  agricultural  employment  throughout 
the  country. 

Recommendations  of  National  and  Regional  Conferences  Regard- 
ing Agricultural  Child  Labor 

The  recommendations  for  State  action  in  this  field  adopted  in  1939 
by  the  Sixth  National  Conference  on  Labor  Legislation  were : 

We  urge  that  each  State  pass  laws  eliminating  child  labor  in  all  industrialized 
or  commercialized  forms  of  agriculture,  establishing  a  16-year  minimum  age 
for  employment  during  school  hours  and  14  at  all  other  times.  We  further  urge 
that  wlierever  migrant  families  are  employed  in  the  cultivation  or  harvesting  of 
crops,  decent  housing  standards,  adequate  sanitation,  and  education  for  all 
children  of  school  age  equal  to  that  for  resident  children  be  required  by  law. 

The  White  House  Conference  on  Children  in  a  Democracy,  meeting 
in  January  1940,  recommended  a  minimum  age  of  16  years  for  employ- 
ment in  industrialized  agriculture  during  school  hours,  and  a  minimum 
age  of  14  for  such  employment  after  school  hours  and  during  vacation 
periods. 

The  Interstate  Conference  on  Migratory  Labor  held  in  Baltimore 
in  February  adopted  the  following  recommendations  directly  relating 
to  the  employment  of  the  migratory  child  worker : 

That  the  same  opportunities  and  services  for  education,  school  attendance, 
health,  relief,  housing,  and  sanitation  be  made  available  for  migratory-labor 
families  as  are  available  to  the  residents  of  the  communities  in  which  they  work ; 

That  these  be  the  responsibility  of  the  community  and  the  State,  with  Federal 
aid  to  assure  equal  opportunities  and  services  for  migrants  (as  well  as  for 
residents)  where  State  and  community  resources  are  insufficient,  provided  that 
Federal  aid  be  made  available  on  condition  that  the  States  and  communities 
receiving  aid  agree  not  to  discriminate  between  residents  and  migrants. 

That  each  State  study  the  administration  of  existing  laws  as  applied  to  mi- 
grants, vpitli  a  view  to  removing  inconsistencies. 
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The  conference  recognizes  that  the  conditions  surrounding  employment  of 
children  in  industrialized  agriculture,  in  which  most  migratory  child  labor  is 
found,  are  vastly  different  from  those  of  children  working  on  their  parents' 
farms.  It  therefore  recommends  a  14-year  minimum  age  for  employment  in  in- 
dustrialized forms  of  agriculture,  with  adequate  certification  of  age,  for  the 
protection  of  the  employer  and  the  child.  (This  does  not  include  the  work  of 
children  for  their  parents  on  their  parents'  farms.) 

Summary  and  Conclusions 

The  thousands  of  children  with  whose  welfare  we  are  here  chiefly 
concerned  are  those  who  grow  up  in  the  families  of  year-round  mi- 
grating workers  who  are — 

born  in  the  cotton,  reared  in  the  fruit,  going  on  to  beets  or  onions  or  cranberries, 
housed  under  a  tree,  beside  a  ditch,  in  tent,  or  shack,  or  'dobe  hut,  living  un- 
touched by  education  or  sanitation.^ 

and  the  children  who,  with  their  families,  leave  their  homes  in  metro- 
politan areas  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  to  work  on  nearby  farms. 
For  both  groups  of  children  the  deprivations  and  hardships  are  simi- 
lar; both  hold  an  important  place  as  a  part  of  the  labor  force  that 
serves  today's  large-scale  agricultural  production  of  vegetables,  ber- 
ries, fruits,  sugar  beets,  and  cotton,  at  a  low  labor  cost. 

More  children  are  engaged  in  agricultural  work  than  in  all  other 
types  of  employment  combined.  Most  of  them  are  not  helpers  on 
the  traditional  home  farm.  They  work  as  laborers,  to  meet  the  sea- 
sonal industrial  demands  of  commercial  growers,  in  the  cultivation 
and  harvesting  of  many  kinds  of  crops  in  extensive  and  widely  separ- 
ated agricultural  areas  of  the  country. 

Child  labor  in  industrialized  agriculture  means  the  use  of  young 
children  for  long  hours,  who  often  live  under  deplorable  conditions 
of  poor  housing  and  insanitation,  who  are  deprived  of  educational 
op] )oi't unity,  and  indeed  deprived  of  most  of  the  opportunities  and 
resources  which  we  have  come  to  believe  to  be  the  right  of  all  Amer- 
ican children.  Even  the  mechanisms  of  legislative  protection  pro- 
vided for  children  employed  in  other  industries  are  to  a  large  extent 
denied  the  child  who  is  part  of  the  labor  force  in  industrialized 
agriculture. 

Many  of  the  children  engaged  in  industralized  agriculture  are 
members  of  migratory  families.  The  child  in  the  migi-atory  family, 
in  the  community  but,  not  of  it,  is  deprived  of  the  stability  that  comes 
from  having  a  settled  home  life ;  he  labors  for  long  hours  at  low  wages 
at  work  arduous  and  often  ill-suited  to  a  young  and  immature  child ; 
the  customary  channels  of  educational  opportunity  and  guidance  and 
of  entrance  to  a  more  advantageous  working  life  tend  to  be  closed 
to  him. 

It  is  a  matter  of  vital  importance,  not  only  to  the  children  but  to 
the  Nation,  that  the  needs  of  these  children  of  farm  laborers  be  recog- 
nized with  concern  and  be  met  with  decision  and  wisdom.  Some 
means  must  be  found  to  provide  economic  security,  and  to  insure  decent 
and  sanitary  living  conditions  for  them,  to  protect  them  from  prema- 
ture and  too  arduous  work  under  conditions  not  tolerated  in  other 
kinds  of  industry,  and  to  satisfy  their  needs  for  education  and  whole- 
some recreation  and  development.     If  the  foundation  of  a  democracy 

■"•  Council  of  Women  for  Home  Missions.  Roving  with  the  Migrants,  p.  10.  New  York, 
1931. 
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is  an  educated  and  informed  citizenry,  it  is  essential  for  the  main- 
tenance of  our  democratic  institutions  that  opportunity  for  education, 
health,  and  develo])ment  into  good  citizenship  be  provided  for  this, 
the  most  underprivileged  group  of  the  Nation's  children. 
Senator  Thomas.  Dr.  Eliot,  please. 

STATEMENT  OF  MARTHA  M.  ELIOT,  ASSISTANT  CHIEF,  CHILDREN'S 
BUREAU,  UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 

Medical  Services  for  Mothers  and  Children 

Dr.  Eliot.  Provision  of  health  services  for  children  in  families  of 
agricultural  workers,  including  those  in  migratory  families,  is  de- 
pendent on  the  types  of  services  provided  for  all  the  residents  of  the 
areas  where  agricultural  labor  is  found.  For  the  children  of  agricul- 
tural workers  who  are  residents  of  the  political  units  in  which  they 
work,  health  services  are  of  the  quantity  and  quality  available  to  all 
residents  and  can  be  described  insofar  as  we  know  what  is  provided  for 
rural  areas.  For  the  children  of  migrant  families  in  the  various  States, 
fewer  specific  facts  can  be  set  forth,  but  it  may  be  said  in  general  that 
relatively  little  continuous  or  supervised  service  is  available.  The  very 
fact  that  these  families  do  migrate  has  discouraged  the  established 
health  agencies  in  rural  areas  from  either  providing  special  health 
supervision  or  making  an  effort  to  bring  the  children  of  these  families 
into  the  centers  where  health  supervision  is  provided  for  the  children 
of  the  permanent  residents.  The  problems  of  health  supervision  of  the 
children  of  migrants  and  of  maternity  care  for  the  women  in  these  fam- 
ilies will  be  dealt  with  a  little  later. 

For  the  children  of  resident  agricultural  workers  living  in  rural 
areas  of  the  United  States,  some  provision  is  made  for  health  supervi- 
sion and  medical  care  through  local,  State,  and  Federal  funds,  ex- 
pended under  the  State  and  local  health  or  welfare  agencies. 

It  is  well  recognized  that,  to  give  adequate  supervision  during  mater- 
nity and  in  infancy  and  childhood,  certain  services  and  facilities  should 
be  made  available  regardless  of  whether  the  families  live  in  urban  or 
rural  communities.  These  services  include  the  organization  of  full- 
time  public-health  services  under  competent,  well-trained  health  offi- 
cers who  are  responsible  for  the  control  of  communicable  diseases,  in- 
cluding tuberculosis  and  venereal  disease  as  well  as  the  diseases  of 
childhood,  for  protection  of  the  food  and  water  supply,  for  laboratory 
services,  for  collection  of  vital  statistics,  and  for  the  general  direction 
of  the  local  maternal  and  child-health  program. 

The  specific  program  for  mothers  and  children  should  include  medi- 
cal supervision  through  community  child-health  conferences  and  pre- 
natal clinics  for  the  mother,  school  health  service,  both  medical  and 
nursing,  public-health-nursing  service  in  the  home,  at  child-health  con- 
ferences, and  in  the  schools,  nutrition  and  dental  services,  diagnostic 
and  therapeutic  service  in  out-patient  clinics,  and  hospital  care  as 
needed  for  sick  children  and  for  care  of  women  at  delivery.  To  make 
such  health  services  effective  and  to  avoid  waste  because  medical  rec- 
ommendations cannot  be  carried  out  for  economic  or  social  reasons, 
health  services  for  children  should  be  supplemented  with  the  ser\dces 
of  social  workers  specially  trained  in  meeting  the  needs  of  children 
or  in  handling  problems  arising  out  of  medical  conditions. 
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To  what  extent  such  maternal  and  child-health  services  in  rural  areas 
are  available  to  the  families  of  agricultural  workers  and  to  what  extent 
additional  services  are  needed  can  be  determined  from  the  following 
data: 

Provisions  for  Service  Under  Social  Security  Act 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  funds  are  made 
available  by  the  Federal  Government  for  grants-in-aid  to  the  States 
for  maternal  and  child-health  services.  Under  the  section  of  the  act 
describing  its  purposes,  emphasis  is  placed  on  aid  to  rural  areas. 
There  is  now  available  to  the  States  $5,820,000  for  these  purposes.  All 
(he  States,  Hawaii,  Alaska,  Puerto  Kico,  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
are  cooperating  with  the  Federal  Government  and  submit  annually 
plans  for  the  maternal  and  child-health  programs  which  they  jDropose 
to  carry  out.  In  these  State  plans,  primary  consideration  is  given  to 
service  in  the  rural  areas  and  funds  have  been  made  available  as  far  as 
possible  to  the  rural  areas  of  greatest  need. 

Reports  to  the  Children's  Bureau  from  the  State  health  depart- 
ments for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1939,  show  that  some  form  of  ma- 
ternal and  child-health  service  was  provided  in  1,671  of  the  2,453 
rural  counties  and  that  during  that  period,  no  service  of  this  type  was 
provided  in  782,  or  32  percent,  of  the  rural  counties.  The  records  show 
that  (1)  public-health  nursing  service  in  the  homes  was  provided  in 
approximately  60  percent  of  these  rural  counties,  in  other  words,  that 
40  percent  were  without  this  help  for  the  mother  and  her  children; 
(2)  child-health  conferences,  conducted  by  physicians,  were  provided  in 
only  21  percent  of  rural  counties ;  (3)  medical  prenatal  clinics  for  preg- 
nant women  were  available  in  only  17  percent;  (4)  medical  services  in 
the  schools  were  provided  in  38  percent  and  nursing  supervision  in 
schools  in  57  percent;  (5)  educational  dental  service  was  available  in 
27  percent  of  these  rural  counties  and  corrective  service  in  19  percent ; 
(6)  nutritional  service  was  available  in  13  percent. 

These  reports  give  no  picture  of  how  adequately  each  county  is 
covered  by  the  services  reported.  Actually  it  is  known  that  often  there 
is  only  one  public-health  nurse  serving  several  thousand  persons, 
even  in  some  cases  up  to  30,000  persons  or  more.  For  the  rural  areas 
as  a  whole,  it  is  known  that  one  public-health  nurse  serves  on  the 
average  10,000  persons,  while  in  the  cities  each  public-health  nurse 
serves  on  the  average  5,000  persons.  Standards  of  good  public-health- 
nursing  care  call  for  one  nurse  for  every  1,500  to  2,000  persons. 

Mr.  Fowler.  May  I  interrupt  there.  In  connection  with  your  com- 
parison of  the  city  and  country,  in  addition  to  the  numbers  available 
of  public-health  nurses  and  other  opportunities  to  secure  medical  aid 
and  assistance  in  the  cities,  do  we  have  considerably  more  charity  or 
assistance  to  disadvantaged  groups  in  the  urban  areas  than  in  the 
rural  areas? 

Dr.  Eliot.  I  can't  give  you  exact  figures. 

Mr.  Fowler.  What  is  your  general  impression  ? 

Dr.  Eliot.  My  impression  is  that  in  the  cities  families  who  are  unable 
to  obtain  medical  care  go  to  the  clinics  in  connection  with  the  hospitals. 
As  I  shall  point  out  later,  all  of  the  larger  cities  are  supplied  with 
diagnostic  and  treatment  clinics  known  as  out-patient  departments  of 
the  general  hospitals.  If  we  go  to  the  communities  of  10,000  popula- 
tion or  less,  we  find  that  only  2  percent  of  those  communities  have  such 
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out-patient  clinics.  In  the  rural  areas,  there  are  probably  still  fewer 
tlian  in  the  smallest  cities. 

Mr.  Fowler.  Then  this  proportion  of  public-health  assistance  be- 
tween the  urban  and  rural  areas  is  all  the  more  serious  because  of  the 
greater  recourse  that  the  persons  in  urban  areas  have  to  public  and 
private  medical  service  ? 

Dr.  Eliot.  That  is  right.  As  I  shall  point  out  a  little  later,  the 
proportion  of  trained  physicians  in  the  field  of  pediatrics,  that  is,  the 
care  of  children,  and  in  the  field  of  obstetrics,  is  exceedingly  small. 
Of  the  certified  pediatricians  in  this  country,  less  than  3  percent 
practice  in  towns  or  cities  of  less  than  10,000  population  and,  of 
trained  obstetricians,  less  than  1  percent  practice  in  places  of  this  size. 
Specialized  services  of  these  types  for  mothers  and  children  just  do 
not  exist  in  these  smaller  towns  and  cities  and  in  rural  areas. 

Senator  Thomas.  In  some  communities,  can  the  physician  taking 
care  of  childbirth  cases  and  things  of  that  kind  actually  compete 
with  midwives  in  the  old  practices  that  still  persist? 

Dr.  Eliot.  In  certain  of  our  communities  and  in  certain  of  our 
States,  the  number  of  deliveries  by  midwives  is  nearly  as  great  as  the 
number  of  deliveries  by  physicians. 

Senator  Thomas.  That  includes  the  whole  population  ? 

Dr.  Eliot.  That  is  the  whole  population.  In  one  State,  the  num- 
ber of  deliveries  by  midwives  exceeded  the  number  of  deliveries  by 
physicians.  I  do  not  believe  that  occurs  because  the  midwives  com- 
pete so  strongly  with  doctors,  but  because  there  are  not  enough 
physicians  in  such  communities  to  serve  all  the  individuals,  and, 
secondly,  because  the  individuals  living  in  those  rural  areas  are  not 
able  to  pay  the  fee  that  the  doctor  rightly  charges  for  his  care.  The 
midwife,  of  course,  does  the  work  for  a  very  small  fee,  sometimes  for 
nothing.  Physicians,  too,  in  many  situations  do  this  work  for  noth- 
ing or  for  a  small  fee. 

To  provide  adequately  for  the  rural  population  alone,  there  is  need 
for  at  least  for  or  five  times  as  many  nurses  as  are  now  employed. 
On  January  1,  1939,  there  were  780  counties  without  even  one  nurse 
to  serve  the  rural  population.  Though  this  number  of  counties  may 
have  been  reduced  somewhat  during  the  current  fiscal  year  through 
the  use  of  additional  funds  recently  made  available  by  Congress,  the 
number  of  counties  without  this  essential  service  is  undoubtedly  still 
large,  and  comparable  inadequacy  exists  in  medical  centers  in  most 
of  the  rural  areas. 

Nursing  care  at  time  of  delivery  has  been  developed  under  the 
social-security  program  as  a  special  project  in  102  limited  areas  in 
35  States.  This  ser\ace  is  a  relatively  new  development  in  rural 
areas  but  its  feasibility  as  a  part  of  a  rural  health-department  pro- 
gram has  already  been  established.  The  low  proportion  of  rural 
women  who  have  the  benefit  of  hospital  care  at  delivery  makes  it 
imperative  that  more  adequate  provision  be  made  for  nursing  service 
in  the  home.  Many  more  public-health  nurses  will  be  needed  to  ex- 
tend this  service  to  any  considerable  portion  of  the  rural  areas. 

The  same  picture  of  incomplete  coverage  of  the  individual  rural 
counties  exists  with  respect  to  preventive  medical  services,  such  as 
are  provided  through  the  child-health  conference  or  prenatal  clinic, 
or  dental  or  nutrition  services.     Moreover,  in  only  39  percent  of  the 
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rural  counties  are  there  well-organized  health  agencies  under  full-time 
health  officers. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  rural  counties  are  still  inadequately  pro- 
vided with  maternal  and  child  health  services  and,  insofar  as  the 
service  is  limited,  the  children  of  agricultural  workers  receive  inade- 
quate health  supervision.  Experience  under  the  Social  Security  Act 
has  brought  to  light  many  gaps  in  the  program..  There  is  no  lack  of 
knowledge,  however,  as  to  what  should  be  provided.  The  most 
apparent  needs  could  be  met  if  resources  were  made  available  to 
provide  the  following  facilities  and  services : 

1.  (a)  Medical  and  nursing  care  throughout  the  maternity  cycle, 
especially  at  delivery  in  home  or  hospital,  and  (h)  medical  and 
nursing  care  for  children. 

2.  Hospitalization  costs,  including  transportation,  for  care  in  exist- 
ing facilities. 

3.  Additional  hospital  facilities  for  maternity  care  and  care  of  chil- 
dren, as  needed,  especially  in  rural  areas. 

4.  Diagnostic  and  treatment  clinics  in  areas  where  there  is  no  out- 
patient service  in  obstetrics,  pediatrics,  and  other  special  services  in 
connection  with  a  general  hospital. 

5.  Consultation  service  by  obstetric,  pediatric,  and  other  specialists 
either  through  employment  of  practicing  physicians  on  a  case  basis, 
or  employment  of  part-time  or  full-time  specialists  as  members  of 
State  or  local  staffs  to  serve  areas  where  there  are  now  none,  and 
there  are  many  such  areas. 

6.  Increase  in  number  of  public-health  nurses  and  other  si^ecial 
workers. 

7.  Training  c<?nters  for  postgraduate  education  of  physicians, 
nurses,  medical-social  workei-s,  using  existing  facilities  in  medical 
centers  and  amplifying  with  staff  and  cost-of-patient  care. 

Infant  Mortality  in  Rural  Areas 

Prior  to  1929,  the  infant  mortality  rate  for  the  United  States  was 
higher  in  urban  than  in  rural  areas.  Since  1929,  the  reverse  has 
been  true.     I  offer  this  chart  to  illustrate  this  point. 

(The  chart  was  marked  "Exhibit  195"  and  appears  facing  this 

Dr.  Eliot.  It  is  in  the  urban  areas  that  the  greatest  provision 
has  been  made  for  health  supervision  and  medical  care  of  mothers 
and  infants.  Deaths  from  gastrointestinal  diseases  still  are  an 
important  factor  in  the  rural  infant  mortality  rates,  especially  in 
States  with  the  highest  rates,  such  as  New  Mexico  and  Arizona. 

Senator  Thomas.  Would  the  birth  rate  have  anything  to  do  with 
the  fact  that  the  mortality  rate  is  now  higher  in  rural  areas? 

Dr.  Eliot.  The  birth  rate  is  not  the  primary  factor.  Services 
have  been  made  available  very  much  more  effectively  in  the  citiea 
than  they  have  in  the  rural  areas  during  the  past  20  or  25  years. 

Senator  Thomas.  In  other  words,  so  we  may  remember  this,  the 
doctors  and  the  medical  care  which  they  give  is  actually  doing  some 
good  then,  is  it? 

Dr.  Eliot.  It  most  certainly  is.  The  increased  services  in  many 
communities  have  made  definite  impressions  on  both  the  infant 
mortality  rate  and  maternal  mortality  rate  and,  what  is  actually 
more  important  perhaps,  on  the  health  of  mothers  and  babies. 
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Senator  Thomas.  I  just  returned  from  a  committee  where  I  made 
a  plea  for  40,000  people  and,  in  that  plea,  I  did  my  best  but  I  do 
not  think  I  have  done  anything.  Comino;  out,  I  met  a  gentleman 
and  I  said,  "We  have  worked  but  it  is  all  in  vain,"  but  I  do  not 
believe  anything  is  in  vain  when  it  comes  right  down  to  it.  He 
said,  "Probably  it  is  not  unless  it  is  that  everything  is  in  vain." 

Now,  may  I  get  just  a  bit  of  optimism  from  you  wonderful  and 
remarkable  ladies  to  give  me  and  Mr.  Fowler  enough  energy  to  carry 
on  ?     Are  we  getting  anywhere,  or  aren't  we  ? 

Dr.  Eliot.  Senator  Thomas,  we  most  certainly  are  getting  some- 
where. In  the  results  of  the  last  5  years — I  would  like  to  put  it  back 
further  than  that — in  the  results  of  the  work  that  has  been  done 
through  grants-in-aid  to  the  States  from  the  time  when  the  first  grants 
were  made  under  the  Sheppard-Towner  Act  in  1921,  followed  by  the 
work  in  the  interim  period  before  the  Social  Security  Act  was  passed 
and  then  most  effectively  by  the  work  under  the  Social  Security  Act, 
I  believe  we  can  see  that  great  strides  forward  have  been  made. 

In  the  first  place,  many  nurses  have  been  placed  in  rural  areas.  The 
work  in  cities  has  gone  forward.  During  these  last  5  years,  too,  we 
have  seen  great  increase  in  the  provisions  of  the  preventive  medical 
centers  in  rural  areas,  but  even  with  the  progress  we  have  made,  we 
still  find  great  gaps  in  the  program  because  the  funds,  even  used  as 
well  as  they  have  been  used  and  I  may  say  throughout  the  country 
they  have  been  used  well,  are  still  inadequate.  I  believe  more  funds 
will  be  necessary  if  the  work  is  to  reach  all  mothers  and  children  in 
need  of  the  services. 

Senator  Thomas.  Those  funds,  as  far  as  health  is  concerned,  have 
generally  been  used  through  already  established  agencies? 

Dr.  Eliot.  Always. 

Senator  Thomas.  So  that  which  has  accomplished  the  most  has 
been  brought  about  by  expanding  services  that  have  already  been 
established  ? 

Dr.  Eliot.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Thomas.  I  wish  you  could  shout  that  from  the  housetops 
because  some  of  us  mentioned  that  a  long,  long  time  ago  and  we 
haven't  gotten  very  far  with  it. 

Dr.  Eliot.  We  believe  fully  that  for  this  group  of  children  and 
mothers  in  which  we  are  interested  this  morning,  the  work  should 
be  done  through  established  agencies,  State  and  local,  and  that  the 
responsibility  for  the  work  should  be  placed  on  those  State  and  local 
agencies  to  carry  out  the  program.  I  believe  that  the  funds  for  the 
work  that  has  been  carried  on  under  the  Social  Security  Act  might 
well  be  amplified  even  above  the  increases  that  were  made  last  August 
in  order  to  make  services  available  to  the  families  of  resident  or 
migratory  agricultural  workers. 

For  the  record,  I  would  like  to  make  it  clear  that  the  increased 
funds  made  available  last  August  have  already  been  taken  up  by  the 
States.  Excellent  programs  have  been  planned  and  are  being  carried 
out  with  the  use  of  those  funds.  With  the  full  amount  which  we 
believe  will  be  made  available  for  next  year,  the  States  will  carry 
forward  the  ])lans  which  they  have  develo]3ed  during  the  past  6 
months  of  this  year.  Already,  however,  the  States  are  pointing  out 
opportunities  to  do  still  more. 
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In  1938  the  rural  infant  mortality  rate  for  the  United  States  was 
54  per  1,000  live  births,  and  the  urban  rate  was  48  per  1,000  live  births. 
This  table  shows  the  rural  and  urban  rates  by  States. 

(The  table  referred  to  follows:) 

Numier  of  deaths   (exclusive  of  stillbirths)  under  1  year,  and  death  rates  by 
urban  and  rural  areas.  United  States,  1938 

[Source:  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Washington] 
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South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah. 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin... 

Wyoming... _ 


Number 

Death  rate  (number  per  1,000 
live  births) 

Total 

Urban 

Rural 

Total 

Urban 

Rural 

116,702 

53,  680 

63, 022 

51 

48 

54 

3,772 

1,000 

2,772 

61 

76 

57 

1,075 

377 

698 

99 

94 

102 

1,912 

312 

1,600 

51 

64 

49 

4,450 

2,485 

1,965 

44 

52 

1,240 

494 

746 

60 

52 

67 

864 

744 

120 

36 

36 

37 

234 

122 

112 

S3 

47 

61 

622 

622 
676 

48 
58 

48 
56 

1,802 

1,126 

59 

4,  376 

1,259 

3,117 

68 

78 

64 

503 

65 

438 

45 

46 

5,016 

3,326 

1.690 

41 

39 

47 

2,560 

1,503 

1,057 

43 

48 

37 

1, 752 

802 

950 

41 

44 

38 

1,272 

552 

720 

43 

49 

39 

3,794 

793 

3,001 

61 

64 

61 

3,278 

1,360 

1,918 

67 

81 

60 

856 

273 

583 

56 

54 

58 

1,  616 

965 

651 

56 

53 

59 

2,446 

2,243 

203 

40 

40 

36 

4,320 

2,896 

1,424 

45 

46 

41 

1,940 

782 

1, 158 

39 

36 

41 

3,042 

434 

2,608 

57 

77 

64 

3,018 

1,233 

1,785 

52 

47 

65 

486 

142 

344 

46 

37 

50 

815 

327 

488 

36 

41 

34 

90 

14 

76 

48 

51 

47 

373 

209 

164 

48 

47 

48 

2,216 

1,774 

442 

40 

38 

46 

1, 554 

164 

1,390 

109 

83 

113 

7,693 

6,410 

1,  283 

41 

40 

42 

5,487 

1,425 

4,062 

69 

92 

63 

649 

140 

509 

50 

48 

50 

4,878 

3,180 

1,698 

43 

43 

44 

2,167 

707 

1,460 

49 

55 

46 

636 

271 

365 

39 

34 

44 

7,623 

4,466 

3,157 

46 

46 

46 

462 

420 

42 

44 

43 

62 

3,303 

655 

2,648 

80 

96 

77 

518 

121 

397 

44 

43 

44 

3,405 

1,195 

2,210 

63 

77 

58 

7,889 

3,072 

4,817 

65 

68 

64 

618 

273 

345 

47 

48 

46 

305 

81 

224 

48 

48 

49 

3,540 

931 

2,609 

70 

65 

1,035 

610 

425 

39 

36 

44 

2,643 

665 

1,978 

62 

81 

68 

2,301 

1,071 

1,230 

42 

40 

44 

256 

39 

217 

52 

44 

54 

Dr.  Eliot.  Infant  mortality  is  highest  in  the  16  States  with  the 
lowest  per  capita  incomes.  In  the  low-income  States,  urban  infant- 
mortality  rates  still  exceed  rural  rates.  It  is  in  the  16  States  with 
the  highest  per  capita  income  that  urban  rates  have  been  reduced 
most  strikingly  and  are  below  rural  rates.  In  other  words,  in  the 
areas  where  the  most  service  has  been  done.  Here  is  a  chart  which 
shows  these  data. 
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(The  chart  was  marked  "Exhibit  196"  and  appears  below.) 

Exhibit  196 

INFANT    MORTALITY     IN    URBAN    AND     RURAL    AREAS. 
BY    PER    CAPITA    INCOME    OF    STATES,  1937 


PER   CAPITA   INCOME      r" 

LOWEST 

16  STATES 


RATE     PER     1,000     LiVE    BIRTHS 


MIDDLE 

16  STATES 


HIGHEST 

16  STATES  AND  D.C. 


Place  of  Birth  and  x\ttendant  at  Birth 

Dr.  Eliot.  Each  year  more  than  2,000,000  births  occur  in  the 
United  States.  More  than  1,000,000  take  phice  in  rural  areas.  Re- 
ports from  the  United  States  Bureau  of  the  Census  show  great  vari- 
ation between  rural  and  urban  areas  in  the  proportion  of  births  tak- 
ing place  in  hospitals  in  the  United  States  as  a  whole  and  in  the 
ditferent  States,  and  also  a  considerable  variation  in  the  proportion 
of  births  attended  by  physicians  as  contrasted  with  those  attended 
by  someone  other  than  a  physician,  usually  a  midwife.  This  table 
shows  the  number  of  live  births  and  percentage  distribution  by  race, 
and  by  urban  and  rural  areas,  in  each  State  for  1938. 

(The  table  is  printed  in  the  appendix  on  pp.  977-981.) 

Dr.  Eliot.  In  1938  there  were  nearly  one-quarter  of  a  million  live 
births  in  which  there  was  no  physician  in  attendance  at  the  birth. 
This  chart  shows  counties  in  which  25  percent  or  more  births  were  not 
attended  by  physicians  in  1937. 

(The  chart  is  held  in  committee  files.) 

Dr.  Eliot.  In  a  majority  of  these  cases,  mid  wives  who  are  known 
to  be  ignorant  and  untrained  were  in  attendance.  Eighty-nine  per- 
cent of  the  midwife  deliveries  were  among  women  living  in  rural 
areas,  66  percent  of  the  midwife  deliveries  were  among  Negro  women, 
34  percent  among  white  women. 

In  rural  areas  in  1938  only  19  percent  of  the  live  births  were  in 
hospitals,  whereas  in  cities  of  10,000  population  or  over  78  percent 
were  in  hospitals.  In  rural  areas  18  percent  of  births  were  not 
attended  by  a  physician,  in  urban  areas  only  2  percent.  This  dia- 
gram shows  attendant  at  birth  by  size  of  place  of  birth  in  1937, 

(The  chart  is  held  in  committee  files.) 
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Dr.  Eliot.  The  percentage  of  hospital  births  in  rural  areas  varies 
greatly  from  State  to  State.  This  chart  shows  the  percentage  of 
birtlis  in  hospitals  and  in  homes,  by  States,  in  1937. 

(The  chart  is  held  in  committee  files.) 

Dr.  Eliot.  In  rural  parts  of  Alabama  in  1938  only  3  percent  of 
the  births  occurred  in  hospitals ;  in  Georgia,  6  percent ;  South  Caro- 
lina, 6  percent;  North  Carolina,  9  percent;  Florida,  14  percent;  Texas, 
16  percent;  Maryland,  16  percent;  New  Mexico,  19  percent;  Mich- 
igan, 24  percent;  Nebraska,  26  percent;  Kansas,  29  percent;  Ari- 
zona, 32  percent;  Washington,  52  percent;  Oregon,  55  percent; 
Nevada,  66  percent;  California,  69  percent.  The  great  majority  of 
States  in  which  migratory  agricultural  workers  are  concentrated, 
with  the  exception  of  Califonia,  have  a  smaller  proportion  of  rural 
births  in  hospitals  than  does  the  country  as  a  whole  (48  percent). 
Data  from  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  and  the  National  Industrial 
Conference  Board  show  that  in  1937  States  with  lowest  incoijie  per 
capita  have  the  largest  proportion  of  births  in  rural  areas  (76  per- 
cent) ;  they  also  have  the  largest  proportion  of  births  not  attended 
by  a  physician  (25  percent),  and  the  smallest  number  of  births  in 
hospitals  (20  percent).  States  with  highest  per  capita  incomes  have 
the  largest  proportion  of  births  in  cities  (70  percent),  and  in  hos- 
pitals (65  percent).  Only  2  percent  of  births  in  States  with  highest 
incomes  were  not  attended  by  physicians.  This  chart  shows  births 
in  urban  and  rural  areas  and  "attendant  at  birth  by  per  capita  income 
of  States  in  1937. 

(The  chart  is  held  in  committee  files.) 

Dr.  Eliot.  There  are  864  rural  counties  in  the  United  States  in 
which  in  1937  no  live  births  occurred  in  hospitals,  and  yet  nearly 
200,000  live  births  took  place  in  these  counties.  In  654  of  these 
counties  there  were  100  or  more  births  in  1937;  in  397,  more  than 
200.  Only  4  urban  counties  reported  no  live  births  in  hospitals.  It 
would  seem  to  be  obvious  that  the  needs  of  maternity  patients  in 
many  of  these  areas  must  require  hospitalization. 

This  chart  shows  the  rural  counties  with  no  births  in  hospitals  in 
1937. 

(The  chart  is  held  in  committee  files.) 

Di".  Eliot.  Conversely,  States  with  highest  per  capita  incomes 
have  the  largest  proportion  of  births  in  cities,  70  percent,  and  in 
hospitals,  65  percent.  Only  2  percent  of  births  in  States  with  high- 
est incomes  were  not  attended  by  physicians. 

Need  for  Medical  Care  for  Children  in  Kural  Areas 

The  need  to  provide  more  adequate  facilities  and  services  for 
medical  care  and  health  supervision  of  children  in  rural  areas  and 
in  the  smaller  cities  has  long  been  recognized  by  public-health  work- 
ers whose  function  it  was  to  develop  infant  and  child-health  confer- 
ences or  provide  supervision  of  the  health  of  school  children. 
Kesources  are  frequently  inadequate  or  entirely  lacking  in  rural 
areas  for  the  correction  of  physical  defects  among  children  which,  if 
left  uncorrected,  often  lead  to  later  disability;  for  the  protection 
of  children  against  diphtheria,  smallpox,  or  other  communicable 
diseases ;  for  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  sick  or  physically  handi- 
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capped  children  in  the  home  or  in  clinics,  hospitals,  or  convalescent 
homes. 

I  have  already  given  you  the  data  with  regard  to  the  percent  of 
out-patient  clinics  in  these  communities  of  different  sizes  so  I  won't 
repeat  them  here. 

According  to  a  survey  made  in  1936  by  tlie  American  Medical 
Association,  there  were  241  counties  in  the  United  States  with  more 
than  2,000  population  per  physician,  and  19  with  no  physician.  The 
report  of  the  survey  points  out  that — 

the  sections  in  which  the  supply  of  physicians,  in  relation  to  population,  is 
exceptionally  low  fall  into  two  distinct  classes.  One  class  of  counties  is  on 
the  margin  of  settlement,  in  mountainous,  arid,  national  forest  or  grazing 
sections,  in  which  the  popul'ation  is  sparse.  The  other  class  of  counties  is 
located  principally  in  the  Appalachian-Ozarks,  cotton,  and  some  seacoast  regions.^ 

The  report  goes  on  to  indicate  that  these  regions  have  at  least  the 
average  density  of  population  of  rural  areas,  but  are  backward 
economicall}^  and  socially  and  there  is  a  high  percentage  of  illiteracy 
and  extreme  poverty.^ 

Of  physicians  certified  as  specialists  in  children's  diseases  only 
2.7  percent  practice  in  communities  of  less  than  10,000  population; 
of  those  specializing  in  maternity  care  less  than  1  percent  practice 
in  these  small  communities.  Hospitals  having  special  accommoda- 
tions and  staff  for  the  care  of  children,  whether  as  separate  institu- 
tions or  as  parts  of  general  hospitals,  are  concentrated  in  the  large 
centers  of  population. 

MENTAL   HYGIENE   IN    RURAL    AREAS 

I  want  to  say  a  word  about  mental  hygiene  in  rural  areas.  Facili- 
ties for  treatment  of  behavior  problems  among  rural  children  are 
grossly  inadequate.  In  1936  there  were  reported  to  be  approximately 
500  mental-hygiene  clinics  serving  children  in  cities  of  10,000  or 
more  population.  In  towns  and  rural  areas  regular  clinics  were  held 
in  only  18  places  in  5  States,  although  traveling  clinics  reached  some 
of  these  rural  areas  in  3  States.  Funds  are  needed  to  develop  fur- 
ther clinics  in  connection  with  hospitals,  child-health  centers,  or 
diagnostic  centers  in  areas  where  hospital  clinics  do  not  exist. 

Special  Health  Problems  of  Mothers  and  Children  in  Migratory 

Families 

The  health  problems  of  migrant  families  are  those  of  all  low- 
income  resident  families,  to  whiclr  are  added  the  special  problems 
which  are  the  result  of  transiency — frequent  change  of  residence, 
poor  housing,  poor  sanitation,  lack  of  familiarity  with  existing  com- 
munity health  services,  and  lack  of  settlement  status  by  which  eli- 
gibility for  assistance  is  usually  established.  The  children  in  these 
families  go  without  proper  or  adequate  food,  with  too  little  and 
often  disturbed  sleep.  To  develop  good  habits  of  normal  healthy 
living  is  not  possible.  There  is  little  opportunity  for  wholesome 
recreation,  little  or  no  chance  to  experience  normal  family  or  com- 

1  From  Rural  Medical  Service,  Bureau  of  Medical  Economics,  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion, Chicago,  1937.     Pp.  60.  63. 
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munity  life.  The  children  are  often  subjected  to  exposure,  and  com- 
municable diseases  flourish  among  them.  Perhaps  the  most  serious 
disturbing  factor  for  the  children  is  the  lack  of  security  which  comeg 
from  the  absence  of  a  settled  family  life  and  of  regular  school  expe- 
rience. Here  I  refer  to  the  mental  hygiene  of  these  families.  The 
necessity  for  continuous  readjustment  to  new  conditions,  to  chang- 
ing family  situations,  to  the  ups  and  downs,  and  the  endless  shifting 
of  family  fortunes  carries  with  it  repeated  threats  to  a  child's  sense 
of  security  and  to  his  mental  and  social  development.  The  integra- 
tion of  family  life  with  that  of  a  community  gives  to  the  children 
the  sense  of  belonging  and  the  incentives  that  make  for  normal  men- 
tal life.     This  is  all  lacking  for  children  of  the  migrants. 

For  the  children  in  most  migrant  families  health  services  are 
largely  unknown,  and  medical  care  is  something  which  is  had  in 
emergency  situations  only,  if  it  is  had  at  all.  As  has  been  pointed 
out,  health  services  and  medical  and  hospital  care  for  the  sick  are 
inadequately  provided  in  many  rural  areas  even  for  the  residents 
of  the  community.  The  attitude  of  the  community  toward  the  mi- 
grant and  his  family  is  not  usually  one  of  hospitality,  and  though 
many  communities  have  spent  considerable  amounts  of  money  taking 
care  of  sick  members  of  migrant  families  the  provisions  made  by 
county  and  town  for  care  of  the  sick  poor  do  not  as  a  rule  include 
care  of  migrants.  The  resuh  is  that  sick  children  are  cared  for  by 
their  families  wherever  they  may  be  and  commonly  under  condi- 
tions that  are  unfit  for  well  children. 

Pregnant  women  get  little  or  no  medical  or  nursing  care  as  they 
move  from  place  to  place.  Delivery  care  is  often  given  by  another 
migrant  woman,  with  help  from  a  physician  if  things  do  not  go  well, 
or  hospital  care  in  an  emergency.  Not  only  are  the  cash  resources 
of  the  migrant  families  too  small  to  permit  payment  for  maternity 
care  but  no  plans  are  made  for  care  because  of  the  constant  moves 
from  place  to  place. 

Most  of  the  health  services  for  mothers  and  children  that  are 
available  in  the  local  communities  to  which  migrant  families  come 
are  based  on  continuing  educational  services  to  individuals  in 
resident  families,  and  it  is  obvious  that  even  where  the  community 
is  willing  to  make  these  services  available  to  children  of  migrants 
it  is  difficult  for  the  migratory  families  to  avail  themselves  of  them. 
Furthermore,  the  financial  resources  to  support  health  services  and 
medical-care  facilities  in  local  communities  are  usually  inadequate 
to  provide  services  even  for  all  of  the  residents. 

Health  agencies  in  rural  areas  are  often  inadequately  staffed  and 
equipped  to  provide  for  residents  and  because  of  the  burden  of  work, 
make  no  special  effort  to  provide  for  migratory  families.  As  one 
county  health  officer  put  it  recently : 

It  sometimes  takes  mouths  to  teach  the  mothers  who  live  in  one  coimty  to 
bring  their  children  to  the  health  conferences;  it  is  impossible  to  spend  time 
trying  to  bring  migrant  children  in  when  we  know  they  will  be  gone  tomorrow. 

In  some  counties  public-health  nurses  are  assigned  as  part  of  their 
work  to  visit  the  mothers  and  children  in  migrant  families.  In 
some  counties  intensive  work  is  done  with  a  view  to  controlling  com- 
municable disease.  Children,  as  well  as  adults,  are  given  typhoid 
vaccine;  they  may  be  immunized  against  diphtheria  or  smallpox. 
Bitter  experience  may  make  some  health  officers  aware  of  the  need  to 
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control  tlie  sanitation  of  the  mi^*ants'  camps  and  to  provide  for  the 
care  of  individuals  with  communicable  disease.  But  unless  there  is 
some  emergency,  provision  of  medical  or  hospital  care  for  a  migrant 
-svoman  at  delivery  or  of  a  sick  child  is  not  very  common. 

Obviously,  the  'health  su]5ervision  of  these  children  and  a  program 
of  maternity  care  for  the  women  require  special  planning. 

oalifornia's  health  program  for  migratory  workers 

The  outstanding  program  that  has  been  organized  to  meet  the 
maternal  and  child-health  needs  of  migratory  agricultural  workers 
is  that  conducted  in  California  during  the  past  4  years  with  grants 
made  under  title  V,  part  1,  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  In  addition 
to  vielding  information  on  the  extent  of  the  problems,  the  program 
has  demonstrated  a  method  of  dealing  with  the  problems;  that  is, 
the  setting  up  of  health  units  which  travel  with  the  families  as  they 
move.  The  suitability  of  this  method  and  its  application  to  other 
States  and  areas  obviously  will  vary  with  conditions  in  different 
localities.  It  does  demonstrate,  however,  that  the  usual  local  child 
and  maternal  health  services  must  be  adapted  to  the  particular  needs 
of  migrants  and  that  fairly  effective  schemes  can  be  worked  out  if  we 
have  the  resources.  Though  some  reference  has  been  made  to  this 
project  in  testimony  submitted  to  this  committee  by  the  State 
Health  Officer  of  California,  a  fuller  statement,  accompanied  by  a 
report  of  the  demonstration  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1938,  is  sub- 
mitted here. 

Several  years  ago  the  chief  of  the  bureau  of  child  hygiene  of  the 
California 'state  Department  of  Public  Health  was  struck  by  the 
poor  phvsical  condition  of  children  of  migratory  agricultural  work- 
ers who  had  drifted  into  a  child-health  coiiference  in  the  central  valley 
of  California.  She  recognized  that  if  child-health  services  were  to 
be  made  available  for  as  many  niral  children  as  possible,  this  group 
nnist  be  included  in  such  a  program,  as  well  as  the  children  of  other 
agricultural  workers. 

In  1936  when  the  Social  Security  funds  became  available,  a  program 
for  the  health  supervision  of  children  of  migratory  agricultural 
laborers  in  five  counties '  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  was  undertaken  as 
a  demonstration  project  by  the  bureau  of  child  hygiene  of  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Department' of  Health.  It  has  been  conducted  by  a 
special  "Migratory  demonstration  staff,"  consisting  of  a  pediatrician 
and  two  public-health  nurses  who  hold  child-health  conferences  and 
render  other  maternal  and  child-health  services  in  the  camps.  A 
nutritionist  has  been  added  to  the  staff.  This  has  introduced  a  most 
constructive  element  to  the  program  because  of  the  major  problems 
of  food  and  nutrition  which  exist  in  these  families.  Early  in  1938 
the  health  department  purchased  a  medical  trailer  ^yith  equipment 
for  the  examination  of  women  and  children.  This  trailer  is  used  as  a 
child-health  center  on  wheels.  The  physician  works  for  about  2  weeks 
each  month  with  each  nurse  holding  health  conferences.  During  the 
alternate  2-week  periods,  the  nurses  visit  the  camps  and  do  follow-up 
work  with  the  children  who  have  been  examined  and  with  the  preg- 
nant women.     A  complete  history  is  taken  for  each  child  covering  the 
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prenatal  period,  the  health  habits,  and  medical  history.  Children  are 
weighed,  measured,  and  given  physical  examinations.  Dietary  and 
hygienic  habits  are  discussed  with  the  mother,  emphasizing  the  pos- 
sibilities for  their  improvement,  and  defects  needing  correction  are 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  mother  just  as  in  conferences  held  for 
I'esident  groups. 

The  conferences  are  arranged  so  as  to  follow  the  chief  migratory 
flow  from  the  lettuce  and  peas  to  the  deciduous  fruits  and  hops  to 
the  grapes  and  cotton. 

A  definite  relationship  between  the  increase  in  infant  mortality  and 
the  influx  of  migratory  workers  was  shown  in  Kern  County,  where  it 
was  also  noted  that  the  highest  infant  mortality  rate  occurred  in  the 
area  of  agricultural  activity.  The  medical  director  of  that  county 
is  quoted  as  stating,  "Improper  sanitary  conditions,  overcrowding, 
and  malnutrition  contribute  to  this  high  mortality  rate." 

During  1937  there  were  approximately  10,000  more  births  in  Cali- 
fornia than  during  the  previous  year,  with  an  increase  of  25  percent 
in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  where  60  percent  of  the  American  families 
had  been  in  the  State  less  than  1  year.  There  were  conspicuous  in- 
creases in  the  infant-mortality  rates  in  the  counties  where  the  migra- 
tory agricultural  population  is  concentrated  and  I  am  giving  a  table 
showing  those  figures. 

Infant  mortality  rate^  in  rural  areas  of  5  counties  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley 
where  migratory  demonstration  is  conducted 


County 

1937 

1936 

County 

1937 

1936 

107.4 
166.  2 
103.  3 

87.3 
135.  1 
127.3 

Merced           

93.6 
92.  9 

84.7 

Kinks 

Tulare .. 

67.8 

XT   J        " ~ 

Average 

112.7 

100.4 

1  The  infant  mortality  rate  is  based  on  the  number  of  infant  deaths  per  1,000  live  births. 

Dr.  Eliot.  More  than  28  percent  of  infant  deaths  were  due  to  pneu- 
monia, diarrhea,  and  enteritis,  diseases  well  known  to  be  associated 
with  poor  sanitary  and  economic  conditions.  Dietary  deficiencies  also 
were  common. 

In  addition  to  the  high  infant  mortality  among  these  workers,  the 
demonstration  staff  found  that  the  health  status  of  the  living  children 
was  very  poor.  Eighty-three  percent  of  the  migratory  children  were 
found  to  have  physical  defects  and  defects  due  to  faulty  hygiene  as 
compared  with  61  percent  of  the  resident  children  examined  in  the 
rural  areas  of  California  during  the  same  year.  An  excerpt  from  the 
examining  pediatrician's  log  read,  "It's  a  rarity  to  find  a  well  baby." 
Furthermore,  facilities  for  the  care  of  the  sick  and  the  correction  of 
medical  defects  in  these  children  through  private  resources  or  county 
hospitals  is  limited  to  a  very  small  number  of  them. 

Thirty-eight  percent  of  the  children  had  nutritional  defects,  many 
of  which  could  not  be  corrected  because  of  the  low  family  income.  The 
diets  of  adults  and  children  alike  were  found  to  consist  of  hot  biscuits, 
gravy,  beans,  and  potatoes.  In  the  school-age  group  only  IO1/2  percent 
of  the  children  were  getting  11/2  pints  of  milk  daily — the  amount  con- 
sidered optimum  for  growth  and  development,  while  16  percent  were 
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getting  no  milk  at  all.  The  suggestion  has  been  made  elsewhere  that 
''a  quart  of  milk  or  a  bowl  of  vegetable  soup  given  in  school  may  be  a 
more  necessary  part  of  our  educational  equipment  than  gymnasiums 
or  libraries."  This  would  certainly  seem  true  in  the  case  of  these  child- 
ren who,  in  addition  to  other  educational  handicaps,  face  the  mental 
dulling  which  occurs  with  constant  inadequacy  of  food  and  frequent 
lack  of  it. 

During  the  second  year  of  the  migratory  demonstration,  the  agri- 
cultural workers'  Health  and  Medical  Association  was  formed,  which 
has  made  possible  to  some  extent  much  needed  medical  care,  correc- 
tion of  outstanding  defects,  and  medical  care  for  women  at  delivery. 

Of  prenatal  patients  observed,  31  percent  were  examined  at  least 
once  by  a  private  physician  during  the  period  that  they  were  kept 
under  observation;  3  percent  were  receiving  prenatal  care  at  county 
hosp)ital  clinics;  45  percent  had  no  medical  supervision  except  that 
received  at  the  demonstration  conferences  and  20  percent  had  no 
medical  supervision  at  any  time  during  the  period  they  were  observed 
and  received  advice  on  prenatal  hygiene  from  the  nurses.  Thus  65 
percent  of  the  prenatal  patients  seen  had  no  prenatal  care  or  instruction 
except  that  received  from  the  demonstration  staff. 

In  141  deliA^eries  analyzed  by  the  demonstration  staff,  57  percent  oc- 
curred in  hospitals  and  43  percent  at  home.  Of  those  patients  delivered 
in  hospitals  93  percent  were  delivered  in  county  hospitals,  though  only 
3  percent  of  all  patients  seen  had  received  prenatal  care  at  county 
hospitals. 

Of  the  home  deliveries,  75  percent  were  attended  by  physicians  many 
of  whom  had  never  seen  the  patient  until  the  time  of  delivery  and  25 
percent  by  the  patients  themselves,  their  husbands  or  friends.  The 
housing  conditions  of  these  migrant  families  alone  should  be  sufficient 
argument  to  assure  hospital  care  for  all  women  at  delivery. 

Any  attempt  to  evaluate  statistically  results  of  the  demonstration 
would  be  futile  in  view  of  the  short  time  it  has  been  in  effect  but  the 
staff  feels  that  there  are  unmistakable  signs  of  awakened  interest  in 
health  on  the  part  of  the  families  themselves  and  much  greater  aware- 
ness of  the  health  needs  of  the  families  on  the  part  of  the  local  authori- 
ties, camp  managers,  and  many  voluntary  agencies  who  are  making 
efforts  to  meet  the  needs  to  the  best  of  their  abilities. 

This  demonstration  has  not  only  supplied  us  with  facts  as  to  the 
health  needs  of  the  mothers  and  children  in  these  families  but  has 
indicated  a  practical  method  of  adapting  the  maternal  and  child 
health  program  to  their  particular  needs.  It  should  be  made  possible 
in  all  communities  where  migrant  families  come  because  of  the  need 
for  agricultural  workers. 

Maternal  and  Child  Health  Services  in  82  Counties 

In  order  to  obtain  a  picture  of  child  health  conditions  existing  in 
areas  in  which  migratory  workers  are  engaged  in  agriculture,  an 
analysis  is  being  made  by  the  Children's  Bureau  of  certain  data  avail- 
able in  relation  to  82  counties  in  which  migrants  are  known  to  work. 
The  data  relate  to  residents  of  the  counties  and  not  to  the  migratory 
families,  but,  as  has  been  appointed  out  before,  the  services  provided 
for  migrants  are  certainly  no  better  and  probably  are  worse  than 
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those  provided  for  residents,  since  as  a  rule  residents  have  the  first 
call  on  available  local  services. 

The  82  counties  with  migratory  families  are  located  in  17  States 
which  are  widely  scattered  geographically.  Seventeen  of  the  coun- 
ties are  located  in  4  States  (Florida,  Maryland,  New  Jersey,  and  Vir- 
ginia) of  the  eastern  seaboard  area :  38  in  6  States  (Colorado,  Ohio, 
Michigan,  Montana,  Nebraska,  and  Wyoming)  of  the  Midwestern 
and  Western  areas;  14  in  4  States  (Arizona,  Arkansas,  Kentucky,  and 
Texas)  in  the  central  southern  area;  and  13  in  3  States  (California, 
Oregon,  and  Washington)  in  the  Pacific  area. 

POPULATION 

The  82  counties  are  shown  by  the  1930  census  as  having  a  total  pop- 
ulation of  3,870,090  inhabitants,  of  whom  357,281  (9  percent)  were 
children  under  5  years  of  age  and  772,491  (20  percent)  were  children 
from  5  to  14  years  of  age.  Twenty-seven  of  the  counties  are  urban 
■counties  (counties  with  cities  of  10,000  or  more  inhabitants)  ;  55  of 
them  are  rural  counties  (counties  with  no  city  of  this  size).  The 
total  population  of  the  urban  counties  in  1930  was  2,581,410;  that  of 
the  rural  counties,  1,288,680.  The  population  of  the  urban  counties 
included  226,796  children  under  5  years  of  age  (9  percent)  and  505,034 
children  5  to  14  years  (20  percent)  ;  that  of  the  rural  counties,  130,485 
children  under  5  years  (10  percent)  and  267,457  children  5  to  14  years 
of  age  (21  percent).  Of  the  79,190  births  in  1938,  72,708  were  to 
white  women,  6,482  to  colored;  51,165  occurred  in  27  urban  counties; 
28,035  in  55  rural  counties. 

PLANE  or  LIVING 

In  the  majority  of  the  counties  the  plane  of  living  was  low.  In  66 
of  the  82  counties  (19  urban  and  47  rural)  the  plane  was  below  the 
national  average,  in  only  16  above.  The  plane  of  living  of  25  coun- 
ties (13  urban  and  12  rural)  was  just  below  the  national  average,  but 
that  of  41  counties  (6  urban  and  35  rural)  was  far  below  the  national 
average.  (This  index,  for  which  Carter  Goodrich^  is  primarily  re- 
sponsible, is  based  on  income-tax  returns,  radios,  and  home  telephones, 
each  being  taken  on  a  per  capita  basis.) 

INFANT  MORTALITY 

About  5,000  infant  deaths  occurred  in  these  82  counties  in  1938 
(3,000  in  urban  counties  and  2,000  in  rural  counties).  The  infant 
mortality  rate  for  the  82  counties  was  63  per  1,000  live  births;  the 
rate  for  the  urban  counties  was  59,  that  for  the  rural  counties  was  71. 
I  offer  a  chart  showing  the  relationship  between  tlie  infant  mortality 
rate  for  the  migratory  counties  and  for  the  United  States  as  a  whole 
showing  that  the  infant  mortality  rates  in  these  counties  in  which 
migrants  are  living  and  working  is  consistently  higher  than  for  the 
United  States  as  a  whole. 


*  Carter  Goodrich  and  others  :  Migration  jfnd  Economic  Opportunity  ;  report  of  the  study 
of  population  redistribution,  pp.  11-58. 
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(The  chart  was  marked  "Exhibit  197"  and  appearns  below.) 
Dr.  Eliot.  The  rate  for  these  counties — 63  per  1,000  live  births — 
was  24  percent  higher  than  for  the  United  States — 51  per  1,000  live 
births.  The  rate  for  the  urban  counties  was  23  percent  higher  than 
that  for  urban  areas  of  the  United  States.  The  rate  for  the  rural 
counties  was  31  percent  higher  than  that  for  the  United  States  rural 
areas. 

Exhibit  197 

INFANT   MORTALITY    RATES    FOR    82  COUNTIES   WITH    MIGRATORY    FAMILIES, 
COMPARED   WITH    RATES    FOR    UNITED    STATES   URBAN   AND   RURAL    AREAS,    1938 
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The  rates  for  the  counties,  as  might  be  expected,  varied  widely. 
During  the  period  1936-38  (the  latest  3  years  for  which  statistics  are 
available)  45  counties  had  rates  in  excess  of  the  United  States  rate 
for  the  same  period;  2  had  the  same  rate  as  the  United  States;  35 
had  lower  rates.  The  counties  with  the  lowest  rates  included  3  with 
rates  of  less  than  35.  At  the  other  end  of  the  scale  were  12  counties 
which  had  rates  varying  from  100  to  149. 

MATERNAL  AND   CHILD   HEALTH   SERVICES 


Reports  from  the  State  health  departments  show  that  maternal 
and  child  health  services  were  provided  inadequately  in  these  counties 
in  1939.  In  only  22  percent  of  the  82  counties  were  medical  prenatal 
clinics  available.  The  urban  migrant  counties  fared  a  little  better, 
since  30  percent  had  these  medical  services  for  pregnant  women;  the 
rural  counties  not  so  well  with  only  18  percent  so  served.  Even  nurs- 
ing advice  was  not  available  for  women  in  their  homes  in  33  percent 
of  the  counties. 
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Child-health  conferences  to  which  mothers  may  go  for  medical 
advice  about  feeding  and  general  health  supervision  of  their  infants 
and  young  children  exist  in  only  28  percent  of  these  counties ;  that 
is,  in  nearly  three-quarters  of  this  group  of  counties  there  is  no 
opportunity  for  such  medical  advice  either  for  residents  or  for 
migrants  unless  the  families  could  afford  a  private  physician.  In  29 
percent  of  the  counties  there  were  no  nursing  visits  made  to  children 
in  their  homes.  Medical  supervision  in  the  schools  was  available  in 
only  35  percent  of  the  counties ;  nursing  service  in  66  percent.  Dental 
service  of  some  sort,  perhaps  educational  service,  was  available  in  43 
percent.  Eighteen  counties,  or  nearly  one-quarter  of  the  total,  had 
no  maternal-  and  child-health  service  of  any  kind. 

Of  the  total  births  in  these  counties  47  percent  were  in  hospitals, 
30  percent  in  the  rural  counties,  57  percent  in  the  urban.  This  latter 
figure  compares  very  unfavorably  with  the  comparable  figure  for 
hospital  deliveries  in  cities  for  the  whole  country— 78  percent— indi- 
cating less  than  average  amount  of  hospital  care  available  for 
maternity  cases  in  the  urban  counties. 

Obviously,  with  services  as  limited  for  residents  as  this  indicates, 
it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  mothers  and  children  of  migrant 
families  would  fare  well. 

I  would  like  to  include  in  the  record  some  information  in  regard 
to  the  individual  counties  to  which  I  have  referred.^ 

Conclusion 

Lastly,  I  would  like  to  say  in  conclusion  that  to  meet  the  maternal- 
and  child-health  needs  of  agricultural  workers'  families,  resident  and 
migratory,  requires  extension  and  adaptation  of  the  services  rendered 
to  all  residents  in  rural  areas. 

Experience  under  the  provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act  relat- 
ing to  maternal  and  child  health  indicate  that  methods  of  providing 
health  services  have  been  reasonably  well  worked  out,  but  the  services 
are  still  quite  inadequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  rural  families,  among 
whom  the  families  of  agricultural  workers  are  a  group  in  special  need 
because  of  their  generally  low  economic  status.  For  rural  areas  the 
number  of  public-health  nurses  needs  to  be  increased  four  or  five 
times,  if  all  areas  are  to  be  served  and  adequate  services  given  for 
maternity  care  as  well  as  care  of  children.  Provision  for  preventive 
medical  service  to  mothers  and  children  is  still  grossly  inadequate, 
only  about  one-fourth  of  all  rural  counties  having  child-health  cen- 
ters and  less  than  one-fifth,  prenatal  clinics.  Medical  and  hospital 
care  for  many  rural  women  during  maternity  and  for  sick  children 
is  inadequately  provided.  Nutrition  and  dental  services  need  to  be 
provided  more  generally  in  rural  areas. 

Except  in  isolated  instances,  little  has  been  done  to  make  sure  that 
child-health  services  and  maternity  care  reach  the  migrant  families. 
Undoubtedly  some  children  of  migrant  families  are  given  supervision 
in  child-health  conferences  for  residents  and  a  somewhat  larger  num- 
ber perhaps  are  seen  by  public-health  nurses.  But  no  well-worked-out 
plan,  either  on  an  intrastate  basis,  except  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  of 

1  This  material  was  marljed  "Exhibit  197-A"  and  appears  in  the  appendix  on  pp.  982-984. 
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California,  or  on  an  interstate  basis,  has  been  developed  whereby 
families  known  to  be  leaving  one  health  jurisdiction  and  moving  to 
another  are  made  the  subject  of  reports  by  one  health  agency  to 
another.  In  fact,  with  a  few  exceptions  there  would  seem  to  be  little 
evidence  that  health  agencies  have  developed  plans  to  bring  maternal 
and  child-health  services  to  the  migrant  families.  Insufficient  funds, 
rather  than  any  other  factor,  is  usually  the  reason  given,  for  in  most 
rural  health  jurisdictions  funds  are  far  too  low  to  provide  sufficient 
services  even  for  the  permanent  residents. 

Maternal  and  child-health  services  for  migrants  should  be  of  the 
same  type  and  quality  provided  for  residents.  It  may,  however,  be 
necessary  to  make  some  services  available  on  a  more  liberal  basis  to 
migrant"  families  than  to  residents.  For  instance,  provision  for  hos- 
pital care  may  be  a  necessity  for  all  migrant  women  at  delivery  because 
of  housing  and  other  social  conditions,  whereas  hospital  care  may  not 
be  a  necessity  for  certain  resident  women  who  can  safely  be  delivered 
in  their  own'homes.  The  same  may  be  true  for  children,  or  for  other 
members  of  the  family  who  are  suffering  from  acute  communicable 
diseases. 

To  make  it  possible  for  local  health  and  welfare  agencies  to  provide 
health  and  medical  services  for  mothers  and  children  of  agricultural 
families,  increased  local.  State,  and  Federal  funds  are  needed.  To 
provide  for  intrastate  and  interstate  migratory  families,  additional 
State  and  Federal  funds  are  needed.  All  maternal  and  child-health 
services  to  migratory  families  should  be  integrated  with  services  ad- 
ministered or  supervised  by  the  State  and  local  health  departments. 
Additional  Federal  funds  for  these  purposes  should  be  made  a  part 
of  the  grants  for  maternal  and  child-health  services  to  State  health 
agencies  under  the  Social  Security  Act. 

I  have  already  given  sufficient  analysis  on  the  special  counties  and 
I  will  not  include  any  more. 

Senator  Thomas.  Thank  you  for  your  statement.  Dr.  Eliot. 

STATEMENT  OF  KATHARINE  F.  LENROOT— Continued 

Miss  Lenroot.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  won't  detain  the  committee  more 
than  a  few  minutes,  but  there  are  additional  facts  I  would  like  to  put 
into  the  record. 

Activities  Under  Title  V,  Part  3,  or  the  Social  Security  Act 

You  have  heard  a  description  of  the  maternal  and  child-health  serv- 
ices available  to  rural  area,  the  foundation  that  has  been  laid  for  such 
services  of  maternal  and  child  health  under  the  Social  Security  Act. 
There  is  another  part  of  the  Social  Security  Act  which  is  important 
in  this  connection,  and  that  is  title  V,  part  3,  which  authorizes  an 
annual  appropriation  in  the  sum  of  $1,500,000  (now  $1,510,000  since 
Puerto  Rico  has  been  brouglit  within  these  provisions)  for  the  purpose 
of  enabling  the  Children's  Bureau  to  cooperate  with  State  public- 
welfare  agencies  in  encouragement  and  assistance  of  adequate  methods 
of  community  child-welfare  organization  in  areas  predominantly  rural 
and  other  areas  of  special  need ;  and  also  for  payment  of  part  of  the 
cost  of  district,  county,  or  other  local  child-welfare  services  in  areas 
predominantly  rural.     The  services  to  be  provided  are  for  the  protec- 
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tion  and  care  of  homeless,  dependent,  and  neglected  children,  and 
children  in  danger  of  becoming  delinquent.  Payments  are  made  on 
the  basis  of  plans  developed  jointly  by  the  State  agency  in  each  State 
and  the  Children's  Bm^eau.  Neither  the  language  of  the  act  nor  the 
amount  of  the  appropriation  anticipated  complete  coverage  of  all 
rural  subdivisions  on  an  equal  basis.  The  program  was  intended  to 
demonstrate  the  values  and  methods  of  organization  of  work  of  this 
kind  and  to  stimulate  and  encourage  its  further  development. 

In  administering  State  and  local  services,  the  child-welfare  workers 
are  concerned  primarily  with  the  preservation  of  home  life  for  chil- 
dren, especially  those  in  rural  areas.  They  attempt  to  work  with 
children  before  conditions  become  so  serious  as  to  deprive  them  of 
proper  care  in  their  own  homes ;  and  to  cooperate  with  other  individ- 
uals and  groups  in  developing  community  resources  which  will  tend 
to  prevent  dependency,  neglect,  and  delinquency. 

On  October  1,  1939,  there  were  672  workers  employed  in  State  pro- 
grams of  child-welfare  service  and  paid  in  whole  or  in  part  from 
Federal  funds.  Of  these,  258  were  on  the  staffs  of  State  welfare  de- 
partments and  394  v/ere  working  in  counties  or  other  local  areas.  "  I« 
a  single  month  more  than  43.000  children  in  approximately  500  coun- 
ties were  given  some  form  of  service  by  child-welfare  workers  whose 
salaries  were  paid  in  whole  or  in  part  from  these  Federal  funds.  Most 
of  these  children  live  in  rural  areas  in  which  local  services  for  children 
of  this  type  had  been  unknown  hitherto. 

The  need  for  care  and  protection  of  children  who  were  neglected  or 
mistreated  or  who  were  born  out  of  wedlock  predominated  among  the 
problems  coming  to  the  attention  of  the  child- welfare  workers.  Next 
in  number  were  children  who  were  in  danger  of  becoming  delinquent 
because  of  their  environment  or  whose  concluct  was  a  source  of  trouble 
in  the  school  or  in  the  community.  More  than  1,200  children  accepted 
for  service  during  the  month  referred  to  were  in  need  of  special  care 
or  treatment  because  of  physical  handicaps — children  who  were  crip- 
pled, blind  or  with  defective  vision,  deaf  or  hard  of  hearing — or  were 
suffering  from  various  types  of  illness.  Almost  600  of  the  children 
received  for  care  were  mentally  defective  or  were  in  need  of  diagnosis 
to  determine  their  mental  condition  so  as  to  obtain  for  them  the 
protection  and  training  needed. 

Of  the  82  counties  with  migratory  workers  concerning  which  infor- 
mation has  already  been  submitted  by  Dr.  Eliot,  22  have  local  child- 
welfare  workers  under  the  joint  Federal-State  child-welfare  program. 
These  counties  are  as  follows: 

Arizona :  Michigan : 

Graham  County.  Allegan  County. 

Maricopa  County.  Bay  County. 

Pinal  County.  Midland  County. 

Yuma  County.  Monroe  County. 

Arkansas :  New  Jersey  : 

White  County.  Burlington  County. 

California :  Ohio : 

Kern  County.  Hardin  County. 

Merced  County.  Oregon : 

San  Luis  Obispo  County.  Marion  County. 

Yolo  County.  Virginia  : 

Yuba  County.  Norfolk  County. 

Maryland :  Washington  : 

Anne  Arundel  County.  Clark  County. 

Wicomico  County.  Yakima  County. 
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111  addition  to  these  counties,  11  counties  have  the  benefit  of  limited 
services  from  child-welfare  workers  paid  in  whole  or  in  part  from 
Federal  funds  serving  larger  areas.     These  counties  are  as  follows  : 

Arkansas :  Texas : 

Crawford  County.  Brooks  County. 

Sebastian  County.  Cameron  County. 

Colorado :  Hidalgo  County. 

Delta  County.  Hill  County. 

Larimer  County.  Rusk  County. 

Montrose  County.  Starr  County. 

In  submitting  annual  plans  for  the  child-welfare-services  program 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1940,  several  States,  in  describing 
projects  for  child-welfare  workers  in  counties  in  which  there  are  large 
migrant  populations,  included  specific  descriptions  of  conditions  in 
their  counties.     Excerpts  from  these  descriptions  ^  are  as  follows : 

Arizona 

graham  county 

Graham  County  is  chiefly  agricultural.  There  are  several  large  cotton-growing 
farms  which  employ  seasonal  labor.  This  industry  has  suffered  greatly  in  recent 
years  because  of  the  low  price  of  cotton,  with  a  resultant  effect  upon  the  standard 
of  living.  The  smaller  farms  have  been  divided  and  subdivided  for  several  gen- 
erations until  now,  due  to  inadequate  acreage  and  lack  of  sufficient  water,  they 
furnish  a  very  meager  livelihood  which  must  often  be  supplemented  by  work 
relief.  The  Spanish-American  group  have  their  small  farming  settlements  and 
keep  their  identity.  Soil-conservation  projects  have  been  carried  on  during  the 
past  3  years  in  Graham  County  and  it  is  hoped  that  better  farming  and  range 
conditions  may  result. 

The  migratory  workers  who  drift  in  for  the  cotton  picking  are  responsible  for  a 
high  incidence  of  communicable  childhood  diseases.  The  State  Board  of  Health 
is  cognizant  of  this  and  plans  to  establish  a.  unit.  The  tuberculosis  survey  made 
by  the  Healthmobile  last  year  .showed  a  surprisingly  large  number  of  school  chil- 
dren (37.47  percent  of  the  "city"  schools)  were  reacting  to  the  Mantoux  test,  while 
10.5  children  out  of  1911  showed  X-ray  evidence  of  active  disease.  This  is  par- 
ticularly startling  since  Graham  County  has  never  presented  an  active  tuberculosis 
problem. 

In  the  communities  which  are  large  enough  for  a  school  and  church,  recreation 
facilities  are  fairly  adequate.  However,  in  the  Spanish-American  and  more  iso- 
lated settlements,  "there  seem  to  be  no  recreational  outlets.  School  attendance  in 
these  districts  is  poor  and  there  is  a  high  proportion  of  retarded  children. 

The  Crippled  Children's  Division  reports  a  large  percentage  of  spastic  paralysis 
cases  and  birth  injuries  resulting  from  a  lack  of  medical  care.  Tlie  general  health 
condition  in  the  outlying  sections  is  poor  particularly  among  the  Spanish-American 
group.  All  cases  of  crippling  which  have  been  discovered  have  been  reported  to 
the  Crippled  Children's  Division  and  the  children  are  now  under  care. 

The  problems  in  this  county  will  center  largely  upon  recreation,  instruction  in 
proper  nutrition,  school  attendance  and  adjustment  to  the  school,  pointing  out 
health  needs,  and  a  general  raising  of  stMidards  of  living,  so  that  the  children 
may  be  prepared  to  meet  life  situations  on  a  more  equal  footing  with  those  chil- 
dren from  towns  having  better  advantages. 

MARICOPA  COUNTY   ( SERVICE  IN  RURAL  SECTION  ONLY ) 

Except  for  Phoenix,  the  entire  county  is  rural  in  character,  farming  and  occa- 
sional small-scale  mining  being  the  chief  occupations.  There  are  several  small 
towns  surrounding  Phoenix,  which  become  more  scattered  towards  the  county 
borders.  There  are  also  small  communities  in  the  desert  which  are  made  up 
entirely  of  "health  seekers",  families  which  have  one  or  more  members  suffering 
from  tuberculosis  and  where  children  remain  in  close  contact  with  the  ill  persons. 


1  There  are  child-welfare  workers  paid  in  whole  or  in  part  from  Federal  funds  in  all  the 
counties  described. 
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The  irrigated  portions  of  rural  Maricopa  County  are  for  tlie  most  part  given 
over  to  large  cotton  and  lettuce  ranches,  which  employ  transient  native,  Negro, 
and  Mexican  labor.  There  are  also  large  citrus  projects  which  employ  a  more 
stable  group  of  labor. 

Housing  facilities  for  the  transient  agricultural  laborer  are  very  poor;  the 
rate  of  pay  permits  of  bare  subsistence  during  periods  of  employment,  and  these 
low  earnings,  coupled  with  general  ignorance,  cause  the  greater  part  of  this 
population  to  resort  to  public  relief  during  the  months  when  no  employment  is 
available. 

The  condition  of  children  in  the  cotton  camps  is  deplorable.  Children  are  kept 
out  of  school  to  assist  in  the  cotton  picking,  and  many  have  attended  school  for 
only  a  very  few  days  a  year.  The  mixed  population,  crowded  living  quarters, 
and  poor  health  conditions  are  reflected  in  the  high  morbidity  and  mortality 
rates  among  children  and  the  constant  reports  of  delinquency  and  neglect  to  the 
courts.  Moral  standards,  on  the  whole,  are  very  low  among  this  group  and 
drunkenness,  gambling,  desertion,  and  social  disease  is  prevalent. 

A  housing  project  under  the  Farm  Security  program  has  recently  been  opened 
for  the  purpose  of  stabilizing  transient  farm-labor  families.  Two  hundred  thirty 
families  will  be  housed  under  sanitary  conditions.  However,  this  small  project 
can  scarcely  be  expected  to  even  approximate  a  solution  for  the  thousands  of 
agricultural  families  who  drift  into  Arizona  each  year  and  must  live  under 
wretched  circumstances. 

PINAL  COUNTY 

The  agricultural  part  of  Pinal  County,  which  is  the  entire  county  except  for 
the  northeastern  section,  presents  a  much  more  acute  situation  with  reference  to 
children  than  do  the  mining  towns.  Cotton  is  the  big  crop  in  this  county,  fol- 
lowed by  spring  peas  in  some  sections.  The  cotton  is  farmed  on  large  ranches 
and  is  picked  almost  entirely  by  transient  labor,  since,  to  date,  there  has  been  no 
"between-season"  employment  available. 

The  cotton  pickers  in  Pinal  County  are  almost  entirely  native-white  families 
from  Oklahoma,  Texas,  and  Arkansas.  Conditions  in  the  makeshift  camps  are 
very  poor.  Usually  no  sanitary  facilities  exist,  tents  are  crowded  together,  and 
considerable  gambling  and  drinking  is  reported.  The  children  stay  out  of  school 
to  pick  cotton.  They  are  generally  thin,  undernourished,  ragged,  and  untrained. 
There  is  much  abuse  of  children  in  these  camps.  Epidemics  of  smallpox, 
diptheria,  measles,  and  typhoid  occur  frequently 

Although  there  is  no  county  health  unit,  the  Farm  Security  program  does 
employ  two  nurses  in  connection  with  the  housing  and  rehabilitation  program  at 
Coolidge,  but  this  service  cannot  adequately  serve  the  county.  There  is  con- 
siderable interest  in  obtaining  a  public-health  unit  during  the  year. 

YUMA  COUNTY 

The  rich  farming  district  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  county  and  the  cotton 
acreage  near  Parker,  attract  transients  from  Oklahoma,  Texas,  and  Arkansas, 
particularly  since  this  is  en  route  to  California. 

The  Mexican  portion  of  the  population  is  generally  not  discriminated  against 
and  lives  fairly  comfortably  by  means  of  farm  work.  This  is  the  only  county 
that  has  a  Negro  population  of  fairly  sizable  proportions.  Vicksburg,  a  desert 
settlement  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county,  is  a  completely  Negro  community 
with  a  population  of  200  persons,  many  of  whom  are  ill,  and  none  of  whom  are 
able  to  maintain  themselves  without  some  assistance  because  of  the  lack  of 
resources. 

Until  the  establishment  of  a  county  health  unit  at  Yuma,  in  1936,  very  little 
thought  had  been  given  to  problems  affecting  children.  The  excellent  work  of 
this  unit,  however,  has  awakened  the  community  to  its  problem  of  tuber- 
culosis, venereal  disease,  and  the  desirability  of  a  preventive  program. 

Children  who  require  foster-home  care  have  had  to  he  placed  rather  haphazardly 
because  good  foster  homes  could  not  be  found.  Welfare  workers,  with  heavy 
case  loads,  have  been  unable  to  give  individual  attention  to  the  many  family  and 
children's  problems  which  continually  crop  up  in  their  routine  work.  Hurried 
and  infrequent  visits  must  sufiice  for  families  receiving  assistance  in  the  very 
isolated  camps,  while  such  families  managing  to  subsist  without  public  aid  are 
never  seen,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  their  children  may  be  denied  the  privilege 
of  attending  school,  may  need  medical  care,  special  training,  guidance,  etc.  Among 
the  families  from  these  .sections  who  have  been  reported  as  needing  special  care, 
the  situation  has  usually  been  very  acute. 
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California 
yolo  county 

Yolo  County  is  a  wealthy  rural  county,  entirely  agricultural,  the  chief  products 
being  sheep,  beets,  almonds,  orchard  fruits,  and  grapes.  It  has  many  Mexican 
families  who  work  in  the  sugar  beets  and  fruit  crops.  There  is  also  an  addi- 
tional migrant  population  during  the  fruit  harvest,  and  recently  a  camp  for 
migrants  has  been  established  by  the  Farm  Security  Administration. 

Many  serious  social  problems  are  found  in  Bryte  and  Broderick,  which  ad- 
journ the  city  of  Sacramento,  separated  only  by  the  Sacramento  River,  and 
which  are  centers  of  gambling,  dance  halls,  etc.  The  seat  of  county  government 
is  30  miles  away.  These  communities  have  colonies  of  Russians,  Mexicans, 
Japanese,  Chinese,  and  Americans,  all  with  different  culture  patterns. 

KERN  COUNTY 

This  county  has  diversified  resources,  and  with  them  special  problems.  An 
oil  and  cotton  center  of  the  United  States,  it  has  great  wealth.  Because  it  is  a 
large  county  with  the  Mojave  Desert,  Tehachapi  Mountains,  and  wide  valley,  its 
125,000  people  are  divided  into  rather  isolated  districts  with  Bakersfield,  the 
county  seat,  the  center  of  activity,  and  Taft  the  second  largest  city.  Forty 
percent  of  the  State's  migratory  population  is  in  this  county.  The  Farm  Secur- 
ity Administration  has  two  migratory  camps.  Of  the  county's  population  one 
person  in  four  is  on  some  public  relief. 

The  Health  Department,  centered  around  the  best-equipped  General  Hospital 
in  the  West,  has  been  fostering  follow-up  nursing  care  after  patients  leave  the 
hospital.  The  Chief  Assistant  Health  Officer  has  during  the  past  year  given 
freely  of  her  time  in  assisting  the  child-welfare-services  worker.  The  continued 
cooperation  between  the  Health  and  Welfare  Departments  should  result  in  ex- 
cellent standards  for  the  well-being  of  Kern  County  children. 

SAN  LUIS  OBISPO  COUNTY 

San  Luis  Obispo  County  is  a  large  rural  county,  area  3,300  square  miles,  the 
chief  activities  being  the  raising  of  livestock  and  field  crops.  There  is  a  large 
influx  of  migratory  laborers  in  the  early  spring  when  peas  are  harvested.  In 
the  mountainous  section  of  the  county  a  large  real-estate  development  of  main- 
tenance farms  was  started  some  years  ago.  These  farms  proved  to  be  non- 
paying,  and  this  community,  composed  mostly  of  retired  white-collar  i)eople 
with  no  previous  experience  in  farming,  is  largely  on  relief. 

There  are  no  private  agencies  and  few  recreational  facilities  for  children. 
There  is  a  child-guidance  clinic,  operated  by  the  school  department,  and  made 
up  of  teachers,  principals,  attendance  officer,  and  school  psychologist.  The 
county  welfare  director  has  been  extremely  interested  in  providing  additional 
service  to  the  county's  children  by  participation  in  child-welfare  services. 

4:  :<<  He  «  «  «  iK 

Tlie  child-welfare-services  worker  has  a  very  close  relatiohship  with  the 
county  welfare  department,  conferring  with  the  district  workers  regarding  ac- 
ceptance and  transfer  of  cases.  Because  of  her  smaller  case  load  she  has  had  an 
opportunity  to  make  many  community  contacts,  including  schools,  churches,  hos- 
pitals, public-health  department,  police  and  court,  W.  P.  A.,  N.  Y.  A.,  S.  R.  A., 
State  Employment  Service,  etc.  A  community  resource  file  is  being  developed 
by  the  worker. 

YUBA  COUNTY 

Yuba  County  is  an  entii-ely  rural  valley  county  with  diversified  farming  as  its 
chief  source  of  income.  The  county  seat  is  separated  by  a  river  from  the  county 
seat  of  the  adjacent  covmty.  The  Farm  Security  Administration  maintains  a 
permanent  camp  for  migratory  farm  laborers,  adjacent  to  the  county  seat.  The 
present  population  of  the  camp  is  about  800  persons.  Yuba  County's  population 
includes  many  Chinese,  Japanese,  and  some  Hindus. 

The  County  Welfare  Director  is  very  much  interested  in  extending  further 
services  to  the  county's  children  by  participation  in  child-welfare  services. 
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Idaho 

nez  perce  county 

Many  of  the  problems  which  exist  in  Nez  Perce  County  can  be  attributed  to 
the  agricultural  industries  that  exist  therein.  Large  orchards  have  attracted 
to  this  particular  section  of  the  State  seasonal  workers.  The  drought  area  of 
the  Middle  West  has  also  supplied  this  community  with  many  dependents.  This 
influx  has  drained  local  indigent  funds.  So  eager  was  the  county  public-assist- 
ance office  for  the  services  of  a  child-welfare  worker  that  months  before  a 
worker  could  be  placed  there  an  office  was  prepared  and  held  in  reserve  for  her. 
The  county  officials  and  citizens  are  also  eager  to  cooperate  with  child-welfare 
services — just  as  they  would  work  with  any  agency  that  could  aid  them  with  the 
problems  that  have  been  caused  by  transients. 

Michigan 

allegan  county 

Allegan  County  is  located  in  the  southwestern  part  of  lower  Michigan  and 
borders  on  Lake  Michigan.  It  is  a  rural  county  with  a  population  of  38,974. 
Allegan,  the  county  seat,  with  a  population  of  3,941,  is  the  largest  town.  Allegan 
County  is  predominantly  a  farming  area  which  is  quite  prosperous.  This  is  in 
the  fruit-growing  section  of  the  State,  and  consequently,  there  is  considerable 
migratory  labor,  whose  attendant  child- welfare  problems  have  been  inadequately 
met. 

Oklahoma 

comanche cotton stephens jefferson  counties 

These  counties  are  located  in  the  south  and  west-central  section  of  the  State, 
with  an  area  of  3,372  square  miles  and  population  of  100,220.  Agriculture  on 
average-sized  farms  has  replaced  stock  raising  on  extensive  ranges.  Cotton, 
wheat,  and  corn  are  the  principal  crops.  Stephens  County  is  important  as  an 
oil-producing  area.  Stranded  oil-field  workers  and  cotton  pickers  create  specific 
social  problems  in  this  area. 

Virginia 

norfolk  county 

Because  the  county  is  located  near  seaports  and  near  the  State  line,  and 
especially  because  of  the  seasonal  nature  of  the  truck-farm  work,  problems  of 
transiency  are  serious  in  the  community. 

Washington 

clark  county 

One  of  the  chief  problems  in  this  county  is  the  number  of  transients  coming 
in  from  and  through  Oregon,  with  attendant  increase  in  cases  of  child  depend- 
ency, neglect,  and  abandonment  referred  to  the  children's  workers.  Interstate 
adoption  problems  occur  frequently. 

YAKIMA  COUNTY 

The  most  important  industrial  activities  center  around  the  processing  and 
distribution  of  the  large  annual  fruit  and  farm  crops.  The  county  ranks  fifth 
among  all  the  counties  in  the  United  States  in  agricultural  production.  Farm 
labor  in  Yakima  Valley  constitutes  an  important  social  and  economic  problem. 
At  the  height  of  the  season,  in  September,  80,000  temporary  laborers  are  needed, 
which  is  more  than  ten  times  the  number  used  in  normal  summer  harvest  season 
and  sixty  times  the  number  needed  during  the  winter  months.  The  transient 
families  constitute   the  greatest  problem  and  about  one-third   of   the  laborers 
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take  their  families  from  farm  to  farm.  Most  of  the  workers  live  in  camps  and 
tourist  cabins,  with  wholly  unsatisfactory  housing  and  sanitaiT  conditions. 
Most  of  the  laborers  work  on  one  farm  for  less  than  a  week.  The  total  em- 
ployment for  each  farm  laborer  selcfem  exceeds  6  months  and  the  average 
annual  income  ranks  between  $200  and  $400. 

Miss  Lenroot.  I  have  just  returned  from  California  where  I  was 
last  week  in  Los  Angeles  County.  Emphasis  was  placed  then,  and 
also  on  the  occasion  of  an  earlier  trip  in  April  to  California,  on  the 
problem  of  crippled  children  in  the  migrant  family.  Many  crippled 
children  in  migrant  families  in  California  are  without  medical  care 
because  the  funds  under  the  Social  Security  Act  have  been  niadequate 
to  meet  all  the  needs  of  all  the  children  in  the  State.  We  have  made 
a  special  allotment  under  the  Section  B  funds  to  enable  California 
to  develop  somewhat  more  adequate  service  for  the  crippled  children. 

You  can  see  the  problem  of  migrant  crippled  children  is  very 
great.  Even  if  they  can  be  located  and  placed  in  a  hospital,  the 
family  may  not  be  willing  to  leave  the  child  in  a  hospital  for  the  year 
or  more  that  may  be  required  for  the  care  of  the  child. 

Conclusion 

Now,  I  should  like  to  eiriphasize  in  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  par- 
ticularly the  point  which  you  made,  and  that  is  the  importance  of 
building  on  our  basic  services.  That  has  been  pointed  out  strongly 
by  Dr.  Eliot.  I  feel  that  with  practically  all  of  the  problems  of  the 
migrant  family,  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  see  how  existing  programs 
can  be  strengthened  and  extended  and  what  special  modifications  may 
have  to  be  made  in  those  existing  programs.  That  is  not  only  good 
common  sense  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  efficiency  of  the  pro- 
gram but  it  also  contributes  directly  to  the  very  desirable  goal  of 
assimilating  these  families  as  much  as  possible  into  the  life  of  the 
community  and  not  having  them  thought  of  to  any  greater  extent 
than  absolutely  necessary  as  special  groups,  different  from  other  citi- 
zens in  the  community. 

IVliile  I  am  on  the  point  of  the  necessity  of  using  basic  services,  I 
sliould  like  to  add  that  several  of  us  have  been  discussing  the  im- 
portance of  strengthening  the  very  excellent  foundations  that  have 
been  laid  in  the  last  5  years,  in  cooperation  with  the  State  agencies 
of  health  and  welfare,  so  that  we  may  be  able  to  safeguard  the  chil- 
dren of  America  against  whatever  special  strains  or  problems  may 
come  up  in  the  next  few  years. 

The  foundation  that  has  been  laid  under  the  Social  Security  pro- 
gram in  a  decade  when  unemployment  was  a  major  problem  will,  I  am 
sure,  be  of  service  in  meeting  whatever  problems  may  be  before  us 
in  the  coming  decade,  and  should  be  utilized  in  any  plans  that  may 
need  to  be  developed. 

Therefore,  my  first  recommendation  with  reference  to  this  whole 
problem  is  that  we  should  attempt  to  strengthen  our  basic  maternal 
and  health  services,  child  welfare  services,  public  assistance  services, 
educational  services  and  services  of  other  types,  operating  as  far  as 
possible  through  the  regular  channels  of  the  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. In  many  of  these  Federal  aid  programs,  Congress  could  pro- 
vide a  method  of  allotment  of  Federal  funds  which  would  take  into 
account  various  factors  of  special  need,  as  is  already  being  done  in 
certain  portions  of  the  appropriations  available  to  the   Children's 
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Bureau  for  grants  to  States,  and  excess  migrant  population  could  be 
considered  as  a  factor  in  allocating  funds,  it  being  assumed  that  to 
the  extent  this  factor  is  given  special  weight,  the  ratio  of  Govern- 
ment contributions  shall  be  on  the  basis  of  100  as  far  as  interstate 
migrants  are  concerned. 

I  think  that  would  go  a  long  way  toward  solving  our  problems  and 
I  think  that  method  of  weighting  is  preferable  to  earmarking  specific 
amounts  of  money  for  service  to  migrants.  It  is  a  changing  popu- 
lation. It  is  difficult  to  predict  long  in  advance  just  what  the  situa- 
tion is  to  be  or  where  the  areas  of  greatest  need  are  and  this  method 
of  using  the  factor  of  migrant  j^opulation  each  year  and  reviewing 
the  allotments  that  are  to  be  made  to  States  for  maternal  or  child 
health  services  or  welfare  services  or  services  of  other  kinds  would 
seem  to  me  to  afford  a  basis  for  meeting  these  problems  in  an  equitable 
manner. 

If  any  special  public  assistance  programs  are  developed  and,  in 
my  opinion,  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  develop  special  public  as- 
sistance programs  unless  we  have  more  generalized  provisions  for 
federal  aid  for  emergencies  of  various  kinds  that  may  require  assist- 
ance, these  assistance  grants  should  certainly  be  conditioned  on  the 
States  maintaining  reasonable  settlement  laws,  or  enacting  such  laws 
within  a  specified  period,  so  the  effect  on  the  State  will  not  be  to  make 
it  an  incentive  to  the  State  to  have  the  period  of  residence  as  long 
as  possible.  California  has  a  3-year  residence  law  now  for  acquir- 
ing settlement  for  purposes  of  poor  relief.  The  legislature  is  now 
considering  extending  it  to  5  years,  and  if  the  Federal  Government 
should  go  in  with  too  much  aid,  which  would  relieve  any  State  of  the 
responsibility  for  people  who  have  been  in  the  State  as  long  as  5  years, 
we  will  say,  it  might  operate  to  increase  the  tendency  to  set  apart 
these  people  as  a  special  group,  whereas,  if  you  included  in  whatever 
Federal  legislation  were  developed,  provision  that  after  a  certain  date 
to  allow  adjustments,  a  reasonable  settlement  period  of  1,  2,  or  cer- 
tainly not  more  than  3  years  would  be  provided  by  the  State  law,  I 
think  that  would  prevent  some  of  these  difficulties  from  occurring. 
I  have  had  the  opportunity  recently  of  visiting  six  Western  States, 
California,  Oregon,  Washington,  Utah,  Idaho,  and  Montana.  In  each 
State  I  had  the  opportunity  of  meeting  many  of  the  State  and  local 
workers  in  these  programs,  and  my  optimism  was  greatly  enhanced 
by  that  opportunity  because  I  was  very  much  impressed  with  the 
quality  of  the  service  that  is  going  into  these  rural  areas  under  condi- 
tions which  often  represent  real  sacrifice  and  a  real  pioneer  spirit  on 
the  part  of  maternal  and  child  health  and  child  welfare  workers  going 
into  isolated  parts  of  our  country.  In  each  instance,  when  I  dis- 
cussed with  people  the  question  of  migratory  workers  and  children 
in  migratory  families,  I  found  a  great  deal  of  emphasis  on  the  im- 
portance of  krengthening  our  guidance  and  employment  services.  It 
is  important  to  avoid  getting  workers  to  parts  of  the  country  where 
there  are  not  jobs  in  anything  like  the  number  that  might  otherwise 
go  there,  and  to  give  them  real  guidance  service  which,  many  people 
felt,  could  not  be  on  the  basis  of  the  Stale  employment  service  alone 
but  must  involve  some  special  Federal  cooperation  that  could  give 
guidance  on  the  basis  of  a  larger  region  than  the  State. 

I  feel  it  is  very  important  to  maintain  our  principle  of  using  State 
agencies  but  I  do  see  the  necessity  of  increasing  our  resources  in  cer- 
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tain  parts  of  the  country  for  regional  consultant  service  from  the 
Federal  agencies  in  order  to  integrate  plans  so  that  the  State  agencies 
from  several  States  may  have  the  opportunity  to  cooperate  and  work 
out  joint  programs  of  guidance  and  placement  service. 

I  am  particularly  interested  in  guidance  and  placement  service 
from  the  point  of  view  of  young  people  in  these  families.  Over  and 
over  again,  it  was  emphasized  by  people  with  whom  I  talked  that 
the  problem  of  the  adults  is  serious  and  we  should  do  what  we  could 
for  them,  but  certainly  we  must  make  adequate  provision  for  the 
children  and  youth  in  the  migrant  families.  Because  a  person  has 
grown  up  in  a  migrant  family,  there  is  no  reason  he  should  continue 
a  migratory  laborer  but  he  will,  unless  first  of  all  there  are  the  basic 
educational  services  which  are  so  important  and  next,  there  are  intelli- 
gent programs  of  vocational  guidance  and  vocational  training  which 
may  help  to  direct  him  to  other  vocations  and  other  areas  where  he 
may  establish  for  himself  and  his  children  something  more  in  the 
way  of  secure  and  stable  living. 

i  do  want  to  reiterate  what  Miss  McConnell  said  about  the  impor- 
tance of  a  direct  attack  on  child  labor  in  industrialized  agriculture. 
We  have  had  many  vicissitudes  in  these  years  in  our  campaign  to 
establish  a  reasonable  amount  of  protection  throughout  the  United 
States  in  industry  and  because  the  fight  has  been  so  difficult  there  has 
been,  I  think,  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  many  of  us  that  we  must  first 
consolidate  our  position  in  the  industrial  field  before  we  went  too 
fast  and  too  far  into  the  more  difficult  campaign  of  bringing  the 
children  in  industrialized  agriculture  under  similar  protection.. 
However,  I  think  the  time  has  come  to  give  serious  consideration  to 
an  advance  along  that  line. 

I  was  very  greatlv  impressed  with  the  Farm  Security  camp  services 
that  I  saw  in  the  West  and  the  quality  of  leadership  that  is  being 
provided  under  that  program.  I  think  it  is  affording  a  splendid 
demonstration  of  what  may  be  done  in  the  way  of  providing  at  least 
a  minimum  of  decent  sanitary  and  housing  facilities  for  these  people, 
and  I  hope  that  it  can  be  extended  with  emphasis  on  smaller  units. 

I  had  given  to  me  a  new  report  last  week  by  the  California 
State  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  which  is  recommended  the  extension 
of  the  Farm  Security  camp  program.  It  emphasizes  the  importance 
of  small  units  so  that  it  may  be  easier  to  assimilate  the  people  into 
the  general  community  life. 

I  was  impressed  by  the  resources  that  are  being  made  available 
from  citizens'  groups.  For  instance,  I  addressed  the  California  State 
conference  of  parents  and  teachers  last  week  and  found  them  greatly 
interested  in  the  migrant  problem.  In  certain  counties,  they  were 
trying  to  develop  a  closer  relationship  between  the  parents  in  the 
settled  community  and  the  migrant  parents  and  I  also  found  in  the 
camps  very  encouraging  indications  of  leadership  and  resources  and 
initiative  among  the  migrant  people  themselves. 

I  feel  that  wdiatever  can  be  done  to  promote  intelligent  considera- 
tion of  the  problems  of  these  migrant  people  by  both  the  migrants 
themselves  and  the  residents  through  civic  groups  in  the  communities 
adjacent  to  migrant  camps  and  such  joint  consideration  of  problems 
as  may  be  worked  out,  is  invaluable  in  overcoming  the  hostility  and 
the  fear  which  exists  among  many  of  the  resident  peoole  who  do  not 
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understand  the  migrants'  problems  and  who  resent  their  presence 
in  the  communities. 

Mr.  Fowler.  I  have  just  one  or  two  questions.  I  take  it  from  what 
Miss  McConnell  has  said  and  I  wanted  to  get  your  reaction,  that  you 
find  many  loopholes  in  the  enforcement  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  insofar  as  it  relates  to  child  labor  in  agriculture. 

Miss  Lenroot.  Yes ;  that  is  true,  Mr.  Fowler. 

Mr.  Fowler.  And  that  you  list  among  those,  such  items  as  the 
fact  that  it  is  geared  to  the  State  compulsory  educational  laws  and 
those  compulsory  educational  laws  oftentimes  are  not  enforced;  (a) 
because  of  a  lack  of  administrative  machinery  and  lack  of  finances  to 
employ  inspectors  and  enforcing  agents,  and  (b)  because  very  often 
they  run  against  the  parent,  that  is,  the  penalty  runs  against  the 
parent. 

Do  you  have  anything  to  add  on  that  particular  subject? 

Miss  Lenroot.  I  think  that  is  a  very  correct  analysis  and  I  think 
that  when  the  times  comes  to  consider  the  extension  of  the  type  of 
protection  afforded  by  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  to  agricultural 
employment,  when  it  seems  wise  to  try  to  work  out  methods  of  ap- 
plying these  protections,  that  certainly  the  question  of  strengthening 
the  agricultural  provisions  of  the  act  with  reference  to  child  labor 
should  be  faced.  Ultimately  the  only  satisfactory  way  of  dealing 
with  child  labor  in  industrialized  agriculture  will  be  a  direct  pro- 
hibition against  the  employment  of  children  under  a  certain  age  with 
certain  safeguards  above  that  age  up  to  a  higher  age  just  as  we  have 
found  it  necessary  to  do  in  industry. 

Now,  the  timing  of  that  measure  has  to  depend  on  many  things. 
We  cannot  go  forward  on  all  fronts  with  this  program. 

Mr.  Fowler.  Now,  if  you  continue  under  the  present  law,  I  take 
it  some  type  of-  joint  administrative  device  is  indicated  because  of 
the  disparity  of  machinery  in  various  areas  of  the  country.  That  if 
we  are  going  to  continue  the  present  law,  some  device  has  to  be  under- 
taken which  will  tighten  up,  at  least,  our  information  about  the 
evasions  and  violations  and  give  more  information  to  enforcing  agents 
as  to  violations  and  opportunities  for  correction? 

Miss  Lenroot.  That  is  true,  and  we  have  been  conferring  with  edu- 
cational authorities.  I  think  that  there  is  some  chance  for  real 
cooperation  from  the  school  authorities  in  trying  to  work  out  a 
program  that  would  have  to  be  educational  "from  their  point  of 
view  in  tightening  up  school-attendance  requirements.  That  is  a 
long,  slow  process.  We  could  do  more  in  the  Children's  Bureau 
if  we  had  more  staff  to  develop  that  kind  of  educational  work. 

Mr.  Fowler.  I  was  thinking  in  terms  of  discovering  cases  of 
actual  violations.  Miss  McConnell  referred  to  a  particular  incidence 
in  Alabama,  and  I  was  wondering  how  the  existing  machinery  was 
adapted,  from  an  administrative  standpoint,  to  locating  those  vio- 
lations of  the  State  compulsory  law. 

Miss  Lenroot.  ]\Iay  Miss  McConnell  answer  that? 

Miss  McConnell.  May  I  answer  that  by  saying  we  have  sent  our 
representatives  into  the  areas  where  we  know  the  type  of  agricul- 
tural work  is  carried  on  where  children  have  traditionally  been  known 
to  have  been  employed,  so  those  were  not  happen-chances.  It  was 
a  direct  attempt  on  our  part  to  discover  whether  or  not  the  children 
were  at  this  time  actually  continuing  to  work  in  those  occupations. 
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jNIiss  Lenkoot.  The  same  enforcement  procedure  can  be  applied  to 
agriculture  as  to  industry  ^Yitll  tlie  additional  question  we  would 
have  to  prove,  if  we  found  a  violation,  not  only  that  the  children 
were  of  a  certain  age  and  the  products  were  being  shipped  in  inter- 
state commerce  which  are  the  general  types  of  proof  we  have  to  have 
now,  but  we  would  have  to  prove  in  addition  that  that  employment 
was  in  violation  of  the  school-attendance  requirements  of  the  State. 
In  a  State  which  has  good  school-attendance  laws  and  does  not 
have  the  vacation  procedure  we  have  been  discussing,  the  child-labor 
provisions  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  can  be  applied  to  agri- 
cultural child  labor  without  much  difficulty.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
some  children  have  been  gotten  back  to  school  through  our  finding 
them  at  work  and  our  impressing  upon  the  employer  the  fact  he 
was  violating  the  law,  or  at  least,  running  a  serious  chance  of 
violating  the  law. 

Mr.  FowLEK.  Your  machinery  for  the  enforcement  of  the  law  is 
generally  satisfactory  ? 

Miss  Lenroot.  It  is,  except  that  we  need  more  people,  more  funds. 
We  have  not  been  able  to  have  all  the  fimds  we  need.  As  I  have 
said,  in  many  cases  we  would  find,  if  we  found  children  at  work, 
that  we  could  not  legally  hold  the  employer  liable  because  of  this 
element  of  school-attendance  laws. 

Mr.  Fowler.  I  think  those  were  the  only  two  points  that  I  wanted 
to  clear  up  on  the  record. 

I  know  the  committee  appreciates  the  very  splendid  statements 
you  have  given  and  they  will  round  out  our  record  in  a  way  that 
it  would  be  very  difficult  to  do  otherwise. 

(Whereupon,  at  2 :  15  p.  m.,  the  committee  recessed  until  10  a.  m., 
Monday,  June  3,  1940.) 
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MONDAY,  JUNE  3,   1940 

United  States  Senate, 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee 

ON  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington^  D.  C. 
The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  recess,  at  10:10  a.  m.,  in  room 
357,   Senate  Office  Building,   Senator  Robert  M.  La  Follette,  Jr., 
presiding. 

Present:  Senator  Robert  M.  La  Follette,  Jr.  (chairman)  and  Sena- 
tor Elbert  D.  Thomas. 

Also  present:  Henry  H.  Fowler,  chief  counsel. 

STATEMENT  OF  ARTHUR  J.  ALTMEYER,  CHAIRMAN,  SOCIAL 
SECURITY  BOARD,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Please  state  your  name,  address,  and  position 
for  the  record. 

Mr.  Altmeter.  Arthur  J.  Altmeyer,  Chairman  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Board,  Washington,  D.  C. 

I  have  here  a  rather  extensive  statement  of  about  50  pages  with  4 
appendixes.     I  would  like  to  refer  to  it,  but  I  do  not  wish  to  read  it  all. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Your  statement  will  be  incorporated  in  full 
in  the  record. 

Social  Security  in  Relation  to  Agricultitre 

Mr.  Altmeter.  Social  security  and  civil  liberty  are  two  interrelated 
problems.  In  Europe  as  well  as  in  this  country  during  recent  years 
we  have  seen  that  when  the  economic  security  of  large  masses  of  people 
is  threatened  there  is  also  a  threat  to  political  security.  The  farm 
mortgage  riots,  the  bonus  riot,  the  marches  on  State  capitals  during 
the  early  1930's — all  these  manifestations  of  economic  insecurity  re- 
sulted in  incidents  which  seriously  threatened  our  political  security. 
And,  of  course,  when  political  security  disappears,  civil  liberties  also 
vanish.  Moreover,  unless  individuals  possess  some  degree  of  economic 
security  they  cannot  really  enjoy  liberty  or  exercise  effectively  their 
civil  rights.  There  can  be  no  question  that  the  economic  insecurity, 
arising  out  of  the  instabilities  and  maladjustments  of  our  highly  com- 
plex economic  system,  is  a  fundamental  factor  in  the  threat  to  our 
social  and  political  institutions  which  has  been  developing  through  the 
world  in  recent  years. 

There  are  some  people  in  this  country  who  still  cannot  understand 
why  our  Government  should  concern  itself  so  much  with  what  they 
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still  consider  matters  of  individual  responsibility.  Some  people  prob- 
ably still  feel  that  anyone  who  really  wants  to  work  can  really  find  a 
job;  that  dependency  in  old  a^e  is  due  to  a  lack  of  thrift,  and  that  by 
and  large  dependent  children  and  disabled  workers  should  be  taken 
care  of  by  their  relatives.  As  somebody  has  said,  these  people  believe 
that  everybody  should  have  the  right  to  work  out  his  own  destitution. 

In  turning  "to  their  Government  and  undertaking  to  furnish  social 
security  through  their  Government,  our  people  were  not  misled  by 
some  who  said  that  security  can  be  purchased  only  at  the  price  of 
liberty  and  freedom.  I  remember  that  in  my  own  State  of  Wis- 
consin speculators  undertook  to  lure  unsuspecting  city  dwellers  onto 
worthless  land  with  the  slogan,  "Forty  Acres  and  Freedom."  I  saw 
one  of  these  signs  after  some  settler  had  altered  it  to  read,  "Forty 
Acres  and  Freedom — to  Starve.''  In  my  opinion  that  altered  sign 
expressed  a  great  truth.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  liberty  in  the 
purely  negative  sense  of  being  let  alone,  but  liberty  in  the  true  sense 
is  based  upon  security,  that  is  a  real  opportunity  to  live  a  reasonabl}- 
satisfying  life.  However,  it  is  true  that  the  basic  economic  problem 
which  faces  us  at  the  present  time  is  how  to  provide  adequate  security 
for  the  individual  and  his  family  without  discouraging  individual  ini- 
tiative and  thrift.  But  we  know  that  destitution  feeds  upon  itself  and 
carries  in  its  train  evils  that  increase  our  problem— evils  which  this 
committee  has  shown  to  exist.  We  cannot  expect  the  helpless  and 
the  hopeless  to  regenerate  themselves  or  instill  in  their  children 
habits  of  thrift  and  dependency.  We  cannot  expect  men  and  women 
driven  from  their  homes  and  their  land  to  remain  self-sustaining 
members  of  society.  We  can,  however,  by  setting  up  certain  pro- 
tections and  extending  a  helping  hand  to  those  in  distress  restore 
their  hope  and  their  faith  and  make  them  and  their  families  self- 
respecting,  independent  members  of  their  own  communities. 

Senator  Thomas.  Do  you  anticipate  any  difficulties  in  administer- 
ing the  act  if  it  is  extended  to  include  agricultural  labor? 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  No.  The  difficulties  we  anticipate,  if  any,  will  be 
with  the  small  farmer  and  the  sharecropper.  Their  cash  income  is 
so  small  that  we  wonder  whether  it  would  be  fair  to  ask  them  to 
contribute. 

I  think  as  the  organized  farmer  groups  give  more  and  more  atten- 
tion to  this  they  will  be  more  resentful  of  the  fact  that  the  Social 
Security  Act  does  not  extend  to  farm  workers. 

Senator  Thomas.  Then  can  we  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  action 
on  the  part  of  the  organized  employer  groups  among  the  agriculture 
workers  in  their  endeavor  to  make  the  exemption  broad  is.  in  the 
light  of  history,  as  it  turned  out,  unwise? 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  It  certainly  is;  very  unwise.  And  I  think  on  his 
own  behalf,  if  the  farm  operator  himself,  the  employer,  were  given 
an  opportunity  to  come  in  voluntarily  on  the  same  basis  as  farm 
hands,  a  large  part  of  that  opposition  might  disappear  except  in  the 
case  of  the  very  large-scale  industrialized  agriculture  operators  who 
may  not  want  to  come  in  under  any  other  circumstances.  But  where 
you  have  anything  by  way  of  a  personal  relationship  between  the 
farmer  and  his  farm  hand,  there  will  come  to  be  a  greater  and  greater 
realization  of  the  justice  and  the  necessity  of  extending  coverage  to  the 
farm  hands. 
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Senator  Thomas.  Have  we  gone  far  enough  now  to  know  that  the 
hokler  of  a  social-security  certificate  links  that  thing  up  with  his  job 
to  the  extent  that  when 'he  gets  the  migratory  liabit  of  going  from 
job  to  job  he  will  use  that  factor  because  of  its  establishing  certain 
things  ? 

Mr.  Altmeyek.  I  don't  know.  I  would  hope  that  that  was  true, 
and  I  think  that  they  do  place  considerable  store  in  their  social- 
security  account  card.  We  have  evidence  that  sometimes  too  much 
store  is  placed  in  it. 

Senator  Thomas.  It  may  have  a  certain  effect.  For  instance,  the 
Railroad  Security  Act  has  made  the  railway  workers  think  twice 
before  they  leave  the  sphere  that  they  are  working  in. 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  Of  course  the  great  advantage  of  the  Social  Secur- 
ity Act  as  compared  with  these  private  pension  plans  that  were  in 
effect  before  the  Social  Security  Act  is  that  a  man  doesn't  sacrifice 
any  benefits  when  he  moves  from  one  employer  to  another  or  from 
one  vocation  to  another  unless  he  goes  into  uncovered  employment. 

Mr.  Fowler.  In  that  connection,  I  wonder  if  you  had  occasion  to 
examine  the  difficulties  or  indeed  the  discrimination  that  a  hypothet- 
ical individual  might  suffer  if  he  works  as  a  seasonal  laborer,  we 
shall  say.  in  a  covered  industry,  and  yet  doesn't  earn  enough  to 
really  become  eligible  for  substantial  payments.  And  then,  does  other 
work  in  an  uncovered  industry,  the  sum  of  the  two,  make  him  subject 
to  coverage,  if  the  one  which  is  covered  isn't  adequate  to  bring  him 
into  that  select  group?     Have  you  examined  that  situation? 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  Yes,  of  course ;  and  we  find  there  is  a  great  move- 
ment in  and  out  of  covered  employment,  a  tremendous  movement. 
For  instance,  we  estimate  that  in  any  one  year  probably  thirty -two 
million  individuals  are  engaged  in  covered  employment,  but  we  have 
already  wage  accounts  for  50,000,000  workers  just  in  a  little  bit 
over  3  years  that  we  have  been  keeping  accounts.  So  you  see  that 
there  is  a  tremendous  movement  in  and  out,  and  as  you  point  out,  it 
might  very  well  be  that  a  man  was  in  covered  employment  a  certain 
length  of  "time  but  earned  just  a  little  bit  too  small  an  amount  to 
receive  protection,  whereas  if  you  combine  the  two  employments  he 
wouldn't  lose  that  protection. 

Mr.  Fowler.  I  know  in  California  there  was  quite  a  bit  of  inter- 
change in  agriculture.  In  other  words,  a  man  who  worked  in  town 
could  pick  up  an  odd  job  or  two  for  a  month  or  two  out  of  the 
year,  and  maybe  have  2  or  3  months  as  a  harvest  hand,  maybe  a 
'month  or  two  in  a  packing  shed,  so  that  all-told  his  annual  wage  bill 
might  be  in  excess  of  four  or  five  h\mdred  dollars,  but  that  portion  of 
his  wage  bill  in  covered  employment  would  be  very  small  indeed. 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fowler.  And  the  present  set-up  would,  as  I  understand  it, 
result  in  a  loss  to  him.  His  income,  so  to  speak,  would  be  taxed  in  a 
covered  employment  but  he  would  never  receive  any  benefit  because 
he  hadn't  gone  far  enough  into  other  employment  to  receive  the 
benefits. 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  That  is  conceivable. 

definition  or  "social  security'' 

I  wish  to  discuss  today  some  ways  in  which  I  believe  the  freedom 
of  our  people  could  be  promoted  through  the  extension  of  our  social- 
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security  legislation — freedom  from  the  haunting  specter  of  insecurity. 
Before  discussing  the  provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act  it  might 
be  pointed  out  that  the  term  "social  security"  is  a  term  which  has 
come  into  use  only  within  the  last  few  years.  However,  in  a  general 
sense  it  means  the  well-being  of  the  people  and  is  synonymous  with 
the  term  "general  welfare"  which  appears  in  the  Preamble  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  which  quite  significantly  links  up  the 
general  welfare  and  liberty  in  the  following  words  : 

to  *  *  *  promote  the  General  Welfare,  and  secure  the  Blessings  of  Liberty 
to  ourselves  and  our  Posterity. 

In  the  broadest  sense  social  security,  therefore,  describes  a  program  of 
protection  and  prevention  undertaken  through  government  and  di- 
rected against  those  hazards  to  which  large  numbers  of  individuals  and 
families  stand  exposed.  Today,  however,  I  shall  speak  only  about 
those  progi^ams  of  social  security  related  to  legislation  connected  with 
the  Social  Security  Act. 

The  Social  Security  Act  embodies  a  number  of  provisions  dealing 
with  social  security.  The  Social  Security  Board  administer  those 
l^rovisions  dealing  with  Federal  grants  to  the  States  for  public  assist- 
ance to  the  needy  aged,  needy  blind,  and  dependent  children,  and  for 
the  administration  of  State  unemployment  compensation  laws.  In 
addition,  the  Social  Security  Board  administers  the  benefit  provisions 
of  the  Federal  old-age  and  survivors  insurance  system.  The  remain- 
ing provisions — ^^for  public  health,  maternal  and  child  welfare,  and 
vocational  rehabilitation — are  administered  by  other  Federal  agencies. 

FEDERAL    OLD-AGE    AND    SURVIVORS    INSURANCE    SYSTEM 

The  old-age  and  survivors  insurance  system  is  a  contributory  plan 
of  insurance  designed  to  prevent  dependency  in  old  age  and  depend- 
ency due  to  the  death  of  the  breadwinner.  Monthly  insurance  bene- 
fits are  provided  to  insured  workers  65  years  of  age  and  over,  their 
wives  and  their  widows,  and  to  the  widows  and  children  of  insured 
persons  who  die  prior  to  the  age  of  65.  In  certain  cases  monthly 
benefits  are  provided  to  the  aged  dependent  parents  of  insured  work- 
ers, and  lump-sum  payments  are  made  on  the  death  of  an  insured  in- 
dividual who  leaves  no  person  immediately  entitled  to  monthly 
benefits. 

Insurance  contributions  under  this  system  have  been  paid  since 
January  1,  1937,  and  since  that  time  it  is  estimated  that  over  40,000,000 
persons  have  earned  wages  covered  by  the  program.  Both  the  worker 
and  the  employer  contribute  to  the  plan  in  equal  amounts.  At  the 
present  time  the  tax  rate  is  1  percent  for  the  employer  and  1  percent 
for  the  employee  and  under  existing  legislation  these  contributions 
will  increase  to  2  percent  each  in  1943  and  eventually  to  3  percent 
each  in  1949. 

I  would  like  to  turn  to  unemployment  insurance  now  as  it  relates  to 
agricultural  workers. 

THE  19  39  AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  TERM  "AGRICULTURAL  LABOR"  UNDER  THE 
FEDERAL  OLD-AGE  AND  SURVIVORS  INSURANCE  SYSTEM 

The  original  1935  Economic  Security  Act  drafted  by  the  President's 
Committee  on  Economic  Security  included  all  wage  and  salaried  em- 
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ployees  including  agricultural  labor.     In  its  Report  to  the  President 
the  Committee  on  Economic  Security  said : 

Agricultural  workers,  domestic  servants,  home  workers,  and  the  many  self- 
employed  people  constitute  large  groups  in  the  population  who  have  generally 
received  little  attention.  In  these  groups  are  many  who  are  at  the  very  bottom 
of  the  economic  scale.  We  believe  that  more  attention  will  have  to  be  given 
to  these  groups  than  they  have  received  heretofore.  We  cannot  be  satisfied 
that  we  have  a  reasonably  complete  program  for  economic  security  unless  some 
degree  of  protection  is  given  these  groups  now  generally  neglected. 

In  the  1935  Social  Security  Act,  however,  Congress  excluded 
"agricultural  labor." 

The  reasons  for  exclusion  of  agricultural  workers  from  coverage 
under  the  unemployment-insurance  program  were  very  much  the 
same  as  those  in  actual  practice.  The  seasonal  character  of  the  indus- 
try, the  high  degree  of  mobility  of  the  workers,  the  large  number  of 
employers  and  their  scattered  location,  all  indicated  that  the  inclu- 
sion of  agricultural  labor  would  involve  difficult  problems  of 
administration. 

In  1939  the  insurance  program  was  amended  in  many  respects,  the 
most  notable  being  the  increase  in  average  benefits  during  the  early 
years  of  the  system,  payment  of  monthly  benefits  m  1940  instead  ot 
1942,  the  payment  of  additional  benefits  to  the  wife  and  children  of 
an  annuitant,  and  the  payment  of  monthly  benefits  to  the  widow  and 
children  of  a  deceased  insured  worker  at  any  age.  While  these  for- 
ward-looking amendments  to  the  program  were  passed,  certain  other 
amendments  were  enacted  which  restricted  the  coverage  and  protec- 
tion of  the  system.  The  original  exclusion  of  "agricultural  labor" 
was  broadened  so  that  an  additional  600,000  to  700,000  individuals 
were  excluded  from  the  protection  of  the  insurance  system.  Many 
of  these  workers  who  were  excluded  are  not  engaged  in  "agricultural 
labor"  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  word.  Many  of  them  work  m  towns 
and  cities  and  are  engaged  in  processes  identical  or  similar  to  those 
engaged  in  by  workers  in  factories  and  in  industries  now  covered  by 
the  Social  Security  Act.  For  instance,  over  15,000  of  the  workers  so 
excluded  are  carpenters,  painters,  engineers,  bookkeepers,  account- 
ants, and  so  forth. 

Under  the  original  1935  Social  Security  Act  excluding  "agricul- 
tural labor"  this  term  was  defined  by  regulation  to  mean,  in  general, 
work  on  a  farm  and  in  the  employ  of  a  farm  operator  in  connection 
with  the  production  of  crops  and  the  management  of  livestock.  The 
1939  amendments  broaden  this  definition  by  stating  that  the  employee 
can  perform  the  services  for  any  "person"  and  include  all  operations 
which  are  "incident  to  farming.".  The  1939  amendments  broaden 
the  term  so  as  to  definitely  exclude  persons  employed  by  nonfarm 
employers  such  as  large-scale  business  firms  that  purchase  and  har- 
vest an  entire  crop  (such  as  chain  stores  or  commission  houses). 
This  broader  language  also  means  that  work  in  connection  with  the 
preparation  of  natural  agricultural  products  for  market  and  trans- 
portation, "to  market  or  to  a  carrier,"  is  exempted  service  when  it 
is  performed  for  a  "farmer,"  "cooperative,"  or  "group"  of  farmers 
and  the  products  are  50  percent  of  their  own  production.  This  lan- 
guage is  intended  to  provide  exemption  for  central  plants  that  clean^ 
grade,  pack,  and  prepare  products  for  market,  store,  and  transport 
the  products  to  market  or  a  carrier.     In  the  case  of  fruits  and  vege- 
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tables  the  exemptions  are  extended  to  services  "incident  to  market- 
ing," which  is  intended  to  include  preparation  and  transportation  to 
a  carrier  or  market,  whether  done  by  a  group  of  producers  or  by  a 
commercial  handler. 

The  most  important  single  group  of  employees  excluded  from 
social-security  protection  by  the  1939  amendments  are  the  workers 
engaged  in  the  packing  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  There  are  about 
125,000  such  persons  employed  at  the  peak  of  the  season,  but  because 
of  the  turn-over  of  employment  due  to  the  seasonal  character  of  the 
work  the  total  number  in  this  group  is  much  larger  than  this  figure. 
About  40,000  of  these  employees  are  engaged  in  packing  citrus  fruits. 

An  analysis  of  carlot  shipments  of  commercially  packed  fruits 
and  vegetables  shows  that  the  industry  is  concentrated  in  a  few 
States  and  areas.  Practically  all  citrus  packing  takes  place  in  Cali- 
fornia, Texas,  and  Florida.  Three  States  ship  93  percent  of  the 
pears,  two  States  ship  94  percent  of  the  lettuce,  two  States  ship  93 
percent  of  the  celery,  six  States  ship  84  percent  of  the  tomatoes,  and 
nine  States  ship  88  percent  of  the  apples. 

In  a  recent  decision  a  United  States  circuit  court  refused  to  recog- 
nize that  employees  of  a  citrus-packing  house  were  agricultural 
laborers.  The  court  found  that  "industrial  activity"  commonly 
means  the  treatment  or  processing  of  raw  products  in  factories. 
When  the  product  of  the  soil  leaves  the  farmer  as  such  and  enters 
a  factory  for  processing  and  marketing,  it  has  entered  upon  the 
status  of  "industry."  ^ 

In  the  case  of  the  Pinnacle  Packing  Co.  v.  State  Unemployment 
Co^nmission  the  Oregon  Supreme  Court  said : 

The  fruit  growers  who  are  engaged  in  the  care,  cultivation,  picking,  and 
delivery  of  the  products  of  the  orchard  to  be  processed,  graded,  packed,  and 
marketed  are  engaged  in  agricultural  labor  and  are  exempt  from  the  provi- 
sions of  the  statute.  As  soon  as  the  fruit  is  delivered  by  the  growers  to  the 
plaintiff  for  processing,  grading,  packing  and  marketing,  then  the  exemption 
ceases.  The  plaintiffs  engaged  in  processing,  grading,  and  packing  and  mar- 
keting the  fruits  are  engaged  in  industry  and  are,  therefore,  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  the  act  and  are  not  exempt  as  being  engaged  in  agricultural  labor. 

In  discussing  the  industrial  nature  of  packing-house  operations, 
an  interdepartmental  committee  sent  to  investigate  labor  problems 
in  the  Florida  citrus  industry  in  1934  stated: 

The  packing  house  employees  are  distinctly  industrial  labor.  They  are  used 
in  cleaning,  grading,  and  packing  the  fruit.  They  are  factory  workers,  skilled 
and  unskilled  carrying  on  routinized  operations.  They  are  the  adjuncts  of 
helt  conveyors,  mechanical  graders  and  other  typically  industrial  machin- 
ery    *     *     *.^ 

Further  evidence  of  the  industrial  nature  of  packing  houses  is 
presented  by  a  report  on  the  citrus-fruit-packing  industry  prepared 
by  the  Wage  and  Hour  Division  of  the  Department  of  Labor.^  This 
report  shows  that  in  four  important  citrus  counties  in  California 
162  plants,  or  61.1  percent  of  all  plants,  had  100  or  more  employees, 
and  32.1  percent  had  200  or  more  employees.     Five  plants  in  this 


"^  North  Whittier  Heiffhts  Citrus  Assn.,  a  Corp.,  v.  National  Lahor  Relations  Board.  No. 
S819,  January  12,  1040,  in  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for  tlie  Ninth 
Circuit. 

2  Limits  of  Coverage  of  Labor  in  Indn.stries  Closely  Allied  to  Asrieulture  under  Codes  of 
Fair  Competition  under  N.  I.  R.  A.,  National  Recovery  Administration,  Division  of  Review, 
Work  Materials  No.  45.  pt.  A  :  2.  March  19.S6,  p.  S7. 

3  Report  on  the  Citrus  Fruit  Packing  Industry  under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  pre- 
pared by  Research  and  Statistical  Branch,  Wage  and  Hour  Division,  p.  10. 
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California  group  employed  500  or  more  workers.  In  Florida  162 
plants,  or  42  percent  of  all  plants,  employed  100  or  more  workers. 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wallace  has  also  expressed  the  belief  that 
there  is  no  justification  for  singling  out  these  industries  for  special 
treatment  when  industry  generally  is  subject  to  the  act.  In  report- 
ing to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  on  proposed 
amendments  to  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  he  stated  in  a  letter 
to  Senator  Thomas  on  May  11,  1939 : 

Workers  in  such  industries  (processing  and  allied  operations  carried  on  off 
the  farm)  are  employed  under  conditions  that  approximate  those  of  factory 
employment.  *  *  *  There  can  be  no  question  but  that  they  are  entitled  to 
the  same  protection  under  existing  legislation  as  their  fellow  workers  in  factory, 
mill,  and  mine. 

In  a  further  letter  to  Senator  Thomas,  Secretary  Wallace  reit- 
erated : 

The  processing  of  farm  products  and  preparing  them  for  market,  when  per- 
formed off  the  farm,  should  unquestionably  be  regarded  as  non-agricultural 
operation.     *     *     * 

In  view  of  the  above  facts,  the  Social  Security  Board  is  of  the 
opinion  that  this  group  of  excluded  workers  should  be  reincluded 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  S.  3902,  introduced 
by  Senator  Pepper  on  May  1,  proposes  to  reinclude  employees 
engaged  in  the  preparation  of  fruit  and  vegetables  for  market  under 
both  the  old-age  and  survivors'  insurance  system  and  the  unem- 
ployment-compensation program.  The  bill  is  now  pending  before 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee. 

In  the  past  the  coverage  of  fruit  and  vegetable  house  employees, 
because  of  the  industrial  nature  of  their  work,  offered  no  administra- 
tive problem  of  coverage. 

The  location  of  the  industry,  the  size  of  the  plants,  the  employer- 
employee  relationships,  and  the  record-keeping  work  do  not  offer  any 
special  problems  as  strictly  agricultural  employment  might  offer,  but 
are  comparable  to  many  other  industries  now  included  under  the 
Social  Security  Act. 

Another  important  group  of  workers  excluded  by  the  1939  amend- 
ments are  the  persons  working  in  cotton  gins— about  40,000  during 
the  course  of  a  year.  I  have  received  many  letters  from  workers 
excluded  by  the  1939  amendments  protesting  their  exclusion  from 
coverage  and  the  following  excerpts  are  taken  from  a  recent  letter  I 
received  from  a  cotton-gin  worker  from  Louisiana : 

*  *  *  all  Cotton  Gin  Workers  are  or  should  be  skilled  workers  and  only  a 
very  few  do  any  farm  labor.  If  the  Cotton  Gin  Workers  are  to  be  classed  as 
farrn  labor,  I  think  the  grain  elevators,  rice  mill  and  sugar  mill  and  tobacco 
worker  should  also  be  classed  the  same. 

*  *  *  And  as  you  know  we  in  the  ginning  industry  have  not  trained  any 
workers  for  several  years  and  in  a  few  places  there  will  be  a  shortage  of 
Cotton  Gin  Operators)  to  take  our  places.  As  our  ages  run  from  45  to  70  years 
at  the  present  time  and  that  if  we  cannot  offer  Social  Security  to  young  workers 
we  cannot  get  the  best  to  train. 

Approximately  10,000  workers  employed  in  cooperative  grain  ele- 
vators also  are  excluded  by  the  1939  amendments.  One  of  these 
workers  from  Michigan,  also  protesting  his  exclusion  from  coverage, 
wrote  me  a  short  time  ano  as  follows : 

Recently  we,  who  are  employed  in  the  Country  Bean  and  Grain  Elevator  Indus- 
try, were  informed  that  we  were  no  longer  entitled  to  Social  Security  as  we  were 
closely  allied  to  the  Agricultural  Industry. 
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We  process  produce  for  Interstate  Commerce  and  are  no  more  to  be  deprived  of 
this  Gov't  Insurance  than  an  employee  who  helps  manufacture  farm  implements. 
This  industry  is'ent  even  seasonal  as  we  process  the  year  around  *  *  *.  Now, 
I  ask,  is  this  Democracy  at  work. 

In  general,  the  comments  I  have  just  made  are  applicable  to  all  of  the 
groups  excluded  by  the  1939  amendments.  The  Social  Security  Board 
is  of  the  opinion  that  the  1939  amendments  should  be  repealed  and  that 
the  agricultural  labor  exemption  be  modified  so  that  this  exception 
applies  only  to  the  services  of  a  farm  hand  employed  by  a  small  farmer 
to  do  the  ordinary  work  connected  with  his  farm.  H.  R.  T935,  intro- 
duced by  Congressman  Havenner  on  January  16,  1940,  provides  that 
term  "agricultural  labor"  under  both  the  old-age  and  survivors-insur- 
ance system  and  the  unemployment-compensation  program  be  amended 
to  mean  "service  by  a  farm  hand  in  the  employ  of  a  bona  fide  farmer  to 
do  work  connected  with  a  nonindustrial  farm." 

EXTENSION  OF  INDERAL  INSURANCE  TO  AGRICULTURAL  LABOR 

In  addition  to  the  above  recommendations,  the  Social  Security  Board 
recommends  further  that  with  a  reasonable  time  allowed  before  the 
effective  date,  the  agricultural-labor  exception  be  eliminated  entirely 
with  respect  to  the  Federal  old-age  and  survivors-insurance  system. 
The  Board  has  given  a  great  deal  of  study  to  this  problem  and  believes 
that  it  is  administratively  feasible  to  work  out  certain  adjustments  in 
the  present  program  to  take  account  of  the  special  factors  involved  in 
the  field  of  agricultural  labor.  A  simple  system  of  collecting  contri- 
butions by  means  of  the  stamp  system  would  appear  to' be  readily  work- 
able in  cooperation  with  existing  institutions,  such  as  the  post  offices, 
the  employment  offices,  and  the  various  field  offices  of  the  Social  Security 
Board.  By  determining  the  contributions  to  be  made  by  means  of  a 
wage-class  system,  the  administration  of  the  plan  could  be  simplified 
for  the  employers  and  employees  and  the  Government. 

Several  foreign  countries  have  included  agricultural  labor.  In  ap- 
pendix I  ^  will  be  found  material  showing  how  agricultural  labor  is 
dealt  with  in  the  old-age-insurance  systems  of  France,  Germany,  and 
Great  Britain. 

This  recommendation  of  the  Social  Security  Board  is  supported  by 
a  recommendation  on  the  same  subject  by  the  Advisory  Council  on 
Social  Security,  consisting  of  25  persons  representing  employers,  work- 
ers, and  the  general  public.  In  the  report  of  the  Advisory  Council  on 
Social  Security  made  in  December  1938,  the  following  statement  Avill  be 
found  under  the  Council's  recommendation  that  the  coverage  of  farm 
employees  under  the  Federal  old-age  and  survivors-insurance  system 
"is  socially  desirable  and  should  take  effect,  if  administratively  possible, 
by  January  1,1940": 

Farm  and  domestic  employees  are,  in  general,  among  those  wage  earners  most 
in  need  of  protection  against  dei>endent  old  age  and  premature  death.  Low 
wages  and  intermittent  employment  frequently  combine  to  make  individual  sav- 
ings difficult.  Their  exclusion  from  the  existing  legislation  was  based  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  on  grounds  of  administrative  difficulties  foreseen  with  respect 
to  wage  reporting  and  tax  collections.  Recent  studies  indicate  that  the  addi- 
tional cost  of  extending  the  coverage  of  the  system  to  these  classes  of  workers 
will  be  considerably  less  than  originally  estimated  since  a  large  number  of  such 
workers  are  already  coming  under  the  system  through  employment  in  covered 


See  pp.  984-990. 
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occupations  on  a  seasonal  or  part-time  basis.  Intermittent  coverage  of  this  char- 
acter is  not  only  unsatisfactory  in  the  benefits  afforded  but  is  a  factor  of  uncer- 
tainty in  financing  the  program.  These  groups  could  pro-bably  be  covered  by 
means  of  some  form  of  stamp-book  system  applied  to  a  limited  number  of  broad 
vpage  classifications. 

In  addition,  extension  of  coverage  to  all  agricultural  labor  has  been 
recommended  by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  the  Congress  of 
Industrial  Organizations,  the  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People,  and  other  groups. 

UNEMPLOYMENT  INSURANCE  FOR  AGRICULTURAL  WORKERS 

All  of  the  State  unemployment  compensation  laws,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  that  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  exempt  agricultural  labor. 
Ho\\ever,  the  definition  of  the  term  varies  from  State  to  State.  Ap- 
pendix II  ^  contains  a  summary  of  the  existing  definitions  of  the  State 
laws. 

The  reasons  for  exclusion  of  agricultural  workers  from  coverage 
under  the  unemployment-insurance  program  were  very  much  the  same 
as  those  which  actuated  their  exclusion  from  old-age  insurance.  As 
the  insurance  programs  have  become  established  and  operating  pro- 
cedures tried  out  in  actual  practice,  it  has  become  apparent  that  the 
extension  of  protection  to  agricultural  workers  has  somewhat  differ- 
ent implications  for  unemployment  insurance  than  for  old-age  and 
survivors'  insurance. 

It  should  be  emphasized,  however,  that  in  the  case  of  the  addi- 
tional groups  excluded  from  the  social-insurance  programs  by  the 
broadening  of  the  term  "agricultural  labor"  in  1939  amendments  to 
the  Social  Security  Act,  there  are  no  administrative  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  coverage  under  either  program.  These  groups  are  essentially 
industrial  wage  workers  and  their  reinclusion  is  both  administra- 
tively i^ossible  and  socially  desirable. 

That  is  regarding  these  large-scale  agricultural  operations  that 
were  excluded  under  the  1939  amendments. 

In  Great  Britain,  unemployment  insurance  was  extended  to  agri- 
cultural labor  in  1936.  A  separate  schedule  of  contributions  and 
benefits  was  adopted  although  the  law  is  administered  in  conjunction 
with  the  law  for  all  industrial  workers.  This  committee  has  already 
been  supplied  with  copies  of  a  study  on  "Unemployment  Insurance 
and  Agricultural  Labor  in  Great  Britain,"  made  by  the  Social  Science 
Research  Council's  Committee  on  Social  Security  in  cooperation  with 
the  Social  Security  Board. 

Somewhat  more  than  half  of  tlie  State  laws  now  contain  provi- 
sions permitting  the  limitation  of  the  benefits  which  can  be  paid  to 
seasonal  workers.  Although  only  a  few  States  have  put  these  pro- 
visions into  effect,  there  is  increasing  pressure  to  have  benefits  denied 
to  seasonal  workers  during  parts  of  the  year.  Agriculture  is  one  of 
the  most  seasonal  of  all  industries.  An  illiberal  interpretation  of 
seasonality  provisions  could  result  in  the  denial  of  benefits  to  the 
great  majority  of  agricultural  workers  and  completely  negate  the 
effect  of  extension  of  coverage  to  this  group.  This,  of  course,  could 
be  prevented  through  an  appropriate  provision  in  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act. 

1  See  pp.  090-995. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE    PROBLEMS 

The  administrative  problems  involved  in  the  extension  of  unem- 
ployment insurance  to  agricultural  workers  are  in  many  respects 
similar  to'  those  which  would  arise  in  the  case  of  old-age  and  sur- 
vivors' insurance.  Tax  collections  should  be  handled  similarly  for 
the  two  programs.  Thus,  the  necessity  of  estimating  the  cash  value 
of  wages  in  kind  would  arise  under  both  programs  and  would  call 
for  close  coordination  of  administration  under  the  two  programs 
to  achieve  the  most  satisfactory  results. 

In  certain  respects  the  administration  of  a  system  of  unemploy- 
ment insurance  for  agricultural  workers  would  involve  difficulties 
not  found  in  old-age  and  survivors'  insurance.  Since  adequate  ad- 
ministration of  unemployment  insurance  requires  that  the  worker 
be  able  to  register  for  work  and  claim  benefits  reasonably  near  his 
place  of  employment  or  his  residence,  a  considerable  extension  of 
the  services  now  available  through  the  public  employment  offices 
would  probably  be  necessary  were  agricultural  workers  to  be  included 
under  the  program.  In  the  past  few  years  we  have  developed  the 
beginnings  of  a  farm  placement  service.  An  extension  of  this  serv- 
ice would  not  only  make  possible  the  payment  of  benefits  to  agri- 
cultural workers  unable  to  obtain  employment,  but  by  promoting  a 
more  orderly  organization  of  the  agricultural  labor  market  would 
at  the  same  time  decrease  the  need  for  such  benefits. 

The  extension  of  unemployment  insurance  to  agricultural  work- 
ers could  mean  a  guaranty  of  continuing  income  to  a  large  group 
of  our  population  which  is  at  present  too  often  completely  without 
resources.  The  social  advantages  of  such  a  ])rogram  would  be  tre- 
mendous. It  must  be  recognized,  however,  that  certain  costs  would 
also  be  involved.  Whether  those  costs  can  or  should  be  borne  pri- 
marily by  agriculture  is  a  question  in  need  of  further  serious  study. 
Moreover,  before  any  attempt  is  made  to  extend  unemployment  in- 
surance to  agricultural  workers,  we  should  be  certain  that  the  system 
we  propose  to  extend  is  so  designed  as  to  provide  reasonable  benefits 
on  a  Nation-wide  basis  to  all  the  workers  within  its  scope. 

Mr.  Byron  Mitchell,  who  has  just  recently  been  made  head  of  the 
Employment  Service,  is  to  testify  tomorrow  on  farm-placement  serv- 
ice, so  that  I  didn't  plan  on  discussing  that  at  length  at  this  time. 

THE    FARM    PLACEMENT    SERA^CE 

The  Wagner-Peyser  Act,  passed  by  Congress  in  1933,  created  a 
Federal-State  system  of  employment  offices  and  authorized  the  Fed- 
eral Government  "to  maintain  a  farm-placement  service."  Until  July 
1,  1939,  these  functions  were  carried  out  in  the  Department  of  Labor, 
at  which  time  they  were  transferred  to  the  Federal  Security  Agency 
and  coordinated  with  the  unemployment  compensation  functions  of 
the  Social  Security  Board. 

Today  there  are  over  1,600  fully  equipped  and  fully  staffed  public  ■ 
employment  offices  and  approximately  3,000  additional  locations  vis-  ■ 
ited  periodically  by  itinerant  interviewers  in  order  to  serve  sparsely  ■ 
populated  areas.  During  1939  the  average  monthly  number  of  per- 
sonal visits  made  by  workers  to  these  offices  was  in  excess  of  10,000,000. 
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These  offices  stand  ready  for  any  service  designed  to  bring  men  and 
jobs  together.  In  agriculture,  industry,  and  commerce  they  can  hel]) 
to  reduce  the  time  and  cost  involved  in  job  hunting  by  employees  and 
in  bringing  to  employers  qualified  workers  without  cost.  Over  5,680,- 
000  persons  are  registered  for  w^ork  at  these  offices  in  practically  every 
line  of  endeavor.  Nearly  4,500.000  jobs  were  filled  during  the  year 
1939  by  placements  made  through  employment  offices.  Over  1,100,000 
youth  placements  were  mado  and  150,000  veterans'  placements.  Agri- 
cultural placements  have  increased  from  200,000  placements  in  1935  to 
1,000,000  in  1939 — a  fivefold  increase.  Despite  the  notable  advances 
during  the  last  8  years  much  remains  to  be  done  in  both  industry  and 
agriculture  in  our  employment  service. 

Particularly  in  agriculture  the  workers  suffer  unduly  from  a  lack  of 
reliable  job  information.  They  are  misdirected  by  rumor,  handbills, 
and  irresponsible  recruiting  to  areas  in  which  a  surplus  of  labor  already 
exists;  often  they  are  misinfoimed  regarding  the  wages  paid  and  avail- 
able housing.  The  low  standard  of  living  and  poor  health  of  these 
unemployed  workers  also  threatens  the  living  conditions  and  wage 
structure  of  the  communities  into  which  they  come. 

The  farm-placement  program  is  such  that  it  can  be  an  effective 
means  of  dealing  with  this  part  of  the  problem.  In  cooperation  with 
other  agencies  it  can  be  a  means  of  stabilizing  farm-labor  resources, 
providing  a  more  adequate  annual  income  to  a  limited  number  of 
qualified  workers,  eliminating  the  irresponsible  recruiting  practices  of 
labor  contractors,  and  providing  the  grower  with  experienced  workers. 

MIGRATION -CONTROL   METHODS   USED  BY   EMPLOYMENT   SERVICE 

It  is  the  objective  of  the  Employment  Service  first  to  retard  and 
then  to  definitely  control  what  has  been  in  the  past  a  haphazard  migra- 
tion. Its  over- all  purpose  is  to  meet  the  needs  of  both  growers  and 
workers  and  at  the  same  time  to  avoid  unnecessary  and  fruitless  mi- 
gration of  labor.  The  methods  now  being  followed  by  the  Employ- 
ment Service  to  further  this  objective  are  carried  out  at  three  different 
levels : 

1.  Federal  admiiiistrative  control. — Headquarters  of  the  Farm 
Placement  Service  in  the  Employment  Service  Division  of  the  Social 
Security  Board  gathers  information  with  respect  to  major  seasonal 
crops  and  their  location  by  States.  In  the  organization  of  the  work 
at  this  level,  information  is  secured  with  regard  to  acreages;  avail- 
ability of  workers  within  the  State ;  the  character  of  the  work  required ; 
the  number  of  workers  required ;  and  the  amount  of  migration  across 
State  lines,  or  for  great  distances  within  one  State.  Such  information 
is  made  available  to  the  State  administrative  agency. 

Federal  farm  placement  supervisors  have  been  placed  in  States 
which  require  large  movements  of  agricultural  workers  to  cultivate 
and  harvest  seasonal  crops.  These  men  serve  in  an  advisory  capacity 
to  the  State  employment  service.  While  they  are  administratively 
responsible  to  the  Chief  of  the  Farm  Placement  Service  in  Washing- 
ton, they  operate  under  the  general  supervision  of  the  State  director. 
The  farm  placement  supervisors  aid  in  preseasonal  planning  with 
their  respective  States  with  regard  to  the  needs  of  workers  and 
growers. 
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2.  State  administrative  control. — ^Whether  or  not  Federal  farm 
placement  supervisors  are  available  within  the  State,  information  is 
organized  with  regard  to  crops,  acreages,  the  number  of  workers 
needed,  where  they  are  needed,  when  they  are  needed,  and  whether 
the  labor  is  available  locally  within  the  immediate  area.  If  sufficient 
labor  is  not  available  locally,  provision  is  made  for  proper  requisition- 
ing of  additional  workers  at  nearest  points  of  supply.  Information 
obtained  through  State  administrative  control  is  disseminated  to  the 
local  offices  in  order  that  each  employment  office  may  be  fully  aware 
of  its  agricultural  labor  problems  and  be  prepared  for  peak  labor 
demands. 

3.  Local  office  control. — This  consists  of  accumulating  information 
such  as  that  used  at  the  State  administrative  level,  particularly  as  it 
is  applied  to  the  area  served.  The  local  office  must  know  these  prob- 
lems in  more  intensive  detail  than  it  is  possible  for  the  State  head- 
quarters to  know  them.  The  local  office  must  know  the  sizes  of  farms 
and  number  of  acres  in  cultivation.  The  size  and  condition  of  crops 
on  certain  farms  are  used  as  an  index  of  labor  that  will  be  needed 
during  the  season.  The  actual  operation  of  a  farm  placement  pro- 
gram at  the  State  and  local  office  level  is  illustrated  by  examples 
selected  from  States  which  have  been  to  a  great  extent  successful  in 
dealing  with  these  migratory  movements. 

In  one  large  State,  before  the  Employment  Service  gave  its  atten- 
tion to  the  needs  of  the  growers  and  the  agricultural  workers,  migra- 
tion, particularly  in  connection  with  cotton  picking,  was  entirely 
uncontrolled.  There  was  an  over-supply  of  labor  in  one  area  and 
a  shortage  at  the  same  time  in  other  areas.  There  was  a  lack  of 
continuity  of  employment  which  resulted  in  very  low  incomes  for 
individuals. 

Workers  were  often  in  want  during  the  season  because  of  failure  to 
find  jobs  and  being  in  areas  in  advance  of  the  time  for  harvest.  Since 
the  Employment  Service  in  that  State  has  inaugurated  a  constructive 
farm  placement  program,  these  workers  are  distributed  much  more 
adequately  to  the  areas  where  needed  but  not  in  excess  of  demands. 
The  workers  are  thus  given  the  opportunity  to  secure  jobs  and  con- 
tinuity of  employment  has  been  improved  greatly,  and  long-distance 
migration  has  been  reduced  materially. 

With  the  introduction  of  mass  placements  it  has  been  found  unnec- 
essary to  completely  register  the  applicants.  This  has  been  no  handi- 
cap in  selection  of  these  cotton  pickers  but  has  expedited  the  placement 
of  them.  It  has  been  found  necessary,  however,  to  have  bona  fide 
orders  from  the  growers,  and  the  Employment  Service  in  that  State 
will  not  refer  workers  except  upon  those  conditions.  This  is  an 
essential  point  in  control. 

In  another  State,  where  formerly  beet  workers  were  solicited  out- 
side the  State  by  the  beet-sugar  companies,  arrangements  have  been 
made  between  the  Employment  Service  and  the  sugar  companies  to 
train  inexperienced  workers  who  are  available  locally  to  do  the  work. 
This  has  eliminated  a  migratory  movement  which  has  been  in  existence 
for  some  time  across  State  lines. 

In  one  State,  because  of  failure  of  hop  groAvers  to  get  pickers  from 
outside  the  State  in  response  to  advertising,  this  job  of  supplying  the 
pickers  was  turned  over  to  the  Employment  Service  last  year  by  the 
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hop  growers,  and  as  a  result  the  Employment  Service  was  able  to 
furnish  all  such  labor  from  within  the  State  and  utilize  local  labor 
to  the  greatest  advantage.  The  growers  now  look  to  the  Employment 
Service  for  their  workers. 

In  all  States  where  the  farm  placement  program  has  been  most  suc- 
cessful, local  labor  has  been  drawn  upon  to  supply  the  workers  needed 
before  any  consideration  is  given  to  out-of-state  workers. 

In  the  Rocky  Mountain  Region  several  of  the  beet-sugar  companies 
have  turned  over  the  recruitment  of  beet  workers  entirely  to  the  State 
employment  service.  The  job  of  recruiting  these  workers  formerly 
Avas  done  by  labor  representatives  of  the  sugar  companies.  This 
method  of  recruiting  by  the  sugar  companies  had  been  developed  to  a 
high  degree  and  for  the  first  time  this  year  they  were  willing  to  let 
the  Employment  Service  handle  all  such  recruitment.  This  enables 
the  States  to  effectively  find,  in  almost  every  case,  sufficient  labor  within 
the  State. 

The  success  of  the  Farm  Placement  Service  in  coping  with  these 
problems  in  a  number  of  States  indicates  that  an  enlarged  program 
projected  along  the  same  lines  will  go  far  to  correct  conditions  causing 
large-scale  migration. 

There  are  now  20  Federal  farm  placement  supervisors  assigned  to 
18  agricultural  States.  Eight  of  these  supervisors  work  full-time  on 
the  farm  placement  problem.  The  remaining  12  must,  because  of 
inadequate  administrative  funds,  work  part-time  in  other  capacities. 
Up  to  the  present  time  there  have  not  been  adequate  Federal  funds  or 
adequate  Federal  leadership  in  the  promotion  of  a  Nation-wide  farm 
placement  program. 

Senator  Thomas.  Do  these  18  States  pretty  well  cover  our  agricul- 
ture ? 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  This  doesn't  mean  that  all  workers  aren't  taken 
care  of  in  other  States.  It  means  that  the  Farm  Placement  Service 
as  such  operates  only  in  those  other  States  where  you  have  this  great 
migration  following  the  crops  from  North  to  South.  Texas  and 
California,  Oregon,  Washington,  and  then  from  Texas  north  through 
Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  the  Dakotas. 

Senator  Thomas.  I  see. 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  The  Farm  Placement  Service  developed  even  before 
the  World  War,  but  during  the  World  War  there  was  a  lot  of  attention 
given  to  the  cause  of  the  shortage  of  foodstuffs  that  developed  at 
that  time.  Since  then  it  rather  died  down  and  operated  on  pretty 
much  of  a  skeleton  basis. 

Only  recently  the  Social  Security  Board  procured  the  services  of 
Mr.  Byron  Mitchell  who  was  in  charge  of  the  State  Employment 
Service  of  Texas.  The  organization  of  the  farm  placement  pro- 
gram in  Texas  is  the  outstanding  example  of  the  lines  along  which 
a  successful  program  can  be  o]Derated.  Mr.  Mitchell  is  now  in  charge 
of  the  Employment  Service  Division  in  the  Social  Security  Board 
and  the  Boarcl  is  prepared  to  enable  Mr.  Mitchell  to  develop  a  com- 
prehensive program  for  agricultural  placements  in  all  agricultural 
areas  throughout  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Mitchell  is  scheduled  to  appear  before  this  subcommittee  to- 
morrow and  at  that  time  he  will  be  glad  to  describe  some  of  the  more 
detailed  operations  of  the  Farm  Placement  Service. 
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PUBLIC   ASSISTANCE    TO    NEEDY    AND   DEPENDENT  PERSONS 

As  regards  the  other  feature  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  that  is 
public  assistance  to  the  needy  aged,  the  blind,  and  the  dependent 
children,  the  one  factor  that  is  of  concern  in  connection  with  extend- 
ing protection  to  agricultural  workers,  agricultural  population,  is  this 
matter  of  great  variation  in  economic  capacity  of  the  various  States, 
and  that  is  largely  a  difference  between  the  agricultural  and  the 
industrial  States. 

Senator  La  Follette.  You  mean  their  capacity  to  raise  money. 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  Yes;  the  agiTcultural  States  are  the  States  with  the 
most  limited  economic  capacity  to  meet  their  end  of  the  matching, 
and  that  means  that  under  the  present  50-50  matching  formula  these 
poorer  States,  which  are  the  agricultural  States,  do  not  receive  the 
aid  that  they  should  receive  from  the  Federal  Government  if  we  are 
really  trying  to  equalize  the  protection  to  the  needy  gi'oups  in  this 
country  as  between  the  several  States.  Thus,  out  in  Arkansas  you 
may  recall  the  average  monthly  grant  for  old-age  assistance  is  a 
little  bit  over  $6,  the  Federal  Government  putting  in  $3,  and  the 
State  putting  in  $3,  whereas  out  in  California  the  average  runs 
around  $32.50.  The  effect  really  is,  instead  of  equalizing  the  eco- 
nomic capacity  of  the  States  to  meet  the  problem  of  these  needy 
groups,  we  are  unequalizing  it.  It  is  hard  to  demonstrate  statisti- 
cally, but  I  have  a  feeling,  in  fact  a  strong  belief,  that,  so  far  as  the 
operation  of  the  present  provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act  are  con- 
cerned in  this  matching  field,  the  richer  States  are  drawing  out  more 
than  the  pro  rata  amount  of  taxes  that  they  pay  to  sustain  the  system, 
so  that  tlie  effect  is  that  the  poorer  States,  instead  of  receiving 
assistance  from  their  Federal  Government  to  aid  them,  are  really 
paying  part  of  the  burden  in  the  richer  States.  The  only  way  that 
can  be  overcome,  if  we  are  going  to  maintain  a  Federal-State  system, 
which  I  think  has  great  merits  to  it,  is  to  provide  for  a  variable 
system  of  grants  to  States,  geared  to  their  economic  capacity  to  meet 
their  end  of  it. 

Senator  Thomas.  Based  on  need. 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  Based  on  needs  of  the  Statutes.  Just  as  you  make 
payments  to  needy  individuals  based  on  their  needs,  the  Federal  grants 
to  the  States  ought  to  be  upon  the  basis  of  the  needs  of  the  State; 
and  we  ought  to  require  the  States  also  to  set  up  an  equalizing 
arrangement  within  the  State,  because  we  find  that  within  the  States 
there  is  tremendous  variation  in  the  amounts  of  assistance  that  are 
granted  in  the  various  counties  where  there  is  county  participation. 

Take  Wisconsin,  for  instance,  the  cut-over  part  of  Wisconsin;  the 
assistance  as  granted  to  the  people  in  those  cut-over  counties  is  much 
less,  the  need  is  greater  probably,  than  in  our  southern  counties  that 
are  better  off.  So  we  ought  to  require  equalization  Avithin  the  State 
at  the  same  time  that  we  introduce  a  better  equalization  between  the 
States. 

Senator  Thomas.  Wliy  not  make  an  illustration  in  a  mining  State 
where  you  can  see  actually  the  resources  being  dug  right  out  of  the 
hills  ?  Here  is  a  State  which  probably  has  a  single  mine  which  pays 
in  dividends  each  year  $5,000,000  more  than  the  total  State  expense. 
Those  dividends  all  go  out  of  the  State.  There  is  no  way  of  ever 
getting  them  back  if  the  mine  is  incorporated  outside  of  the  State, 
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SO  that,  even  when  the  beneficiaries  die  the  State  can't  share  in  that 
inheritance  tax.  Not  a  single  owner  of  stock  lives  in  the  State,  yet 
•every  year  that  mnch  more  of  the  State  resources  is  dug  out  and 
never  comes  back  even  with  the  most  generous  Federal  aid.  Aren't 
we  shutting  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  very  thing  which  ^yill 
ultimately  make  secure  our  Federal  system  is  some  sort  of  equalizing 
of  economic  resources?  We  can't  go  on  that  way  very  long.  If  that 
mine  runs  out,  why  then  of  course  people  somewhere  else  are  hurt. 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  Yes. 

Senator  Thomas.  It  is  narrow-sightedness. 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  Yes;  you  are  absolutely  right.  If  we  really  be- 
lieve in  the  Federal  system  we  will  have  to  give  much  more  atten- 
tion to  this  problem  of  equalizing  opportunities  between  the  several 
States,  which  opportunities  have  sull'ered  because  of  the  exploitation 
of  the  natural  resources  of  the  various  States  to  the  disadvantage  of 
one  State  and  to  the  advantage  of  another  State  just  through  the  lack 
or  absence  of  proper  control.  That  is  true  in  Wisconsin.  You 
speak  of  these  mines  depleting  the  natural  resources  of  the  State. 
Our  resources  by  way  of  forests  were  depleted  in  the  last  generation, 
and  now  we  have  half  of  our  State  not  in  a  position  to  maintain  it- 
self without  outside  aid,  and  considerable  outside  aid,  to  rehabilitate 
itself  and  make  good  those  losses  of  a  generation  ago. 

PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE  TO  THE  NEEDY  AGED,  BLIND,  AND  DEPENDENT  CHILDREN 

Over  1,950,000  needy  aged,  780,000  dependent  children,  and  47,000 
blind  are  now  in  receipt  of  assistance  under  the  Federal-State  pro- 
grams embodied  in  the  Social  Security  Act.  Substantial  progress 
has  been  made  since  1935  in  providing  more  humane,  more  systematic, 
more  adequate  aid  to  these  needy  groups.  All  the  States  and  Terri- 
tories have  old-age  assistance  programs  and  43  States  and  Territories 
have  programs  for  aid  to  the  blind  and  42  for  dependent  children. 

Last  year  Congress  liberalized  the  public  assistance  programs  in 
several  respects.  The  maximum  amount  of  assistance  which  the 
Federal  Government  will  match  was  raised  from  $30  per  month  to 
$40  per  month  for  old-age  assistance  and  aid  to  the  blind.  Federal 
matching  for  aid  to  dependent  children  was  increased  from  one-third 
to  one-half  and  the  age  limit  raised  from  16  to  18  for  those  children 
regularly  attending  school.  One  very  important  amendment  urged 
by  the  distinguished  chairman  of  this  subcommittee,  which  he  so 
ably  advocated  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  \yas  the  provision  ex- 
tending the  merit  system  of  personnel  administration  to  all  State 
programs  administering  social-security  funds.  In  addition,  Congi^ess 
also  passed  amendments  requiring  the  States,  in  order  to  receive 
grants  for  public  assistance,  to  provide  safeguards  to  restrict  the 
use  or  disclosure  of  inforaiation  concerning  applicants  and  recipients 
to  purposes  directly  connected  with  the  administration  of  the  plan. 
These  amendments,  which  become  effective  July  1,  1941,  are  designed 
to  insure  that  the  recipients  are  protected  from  humiliation  and 
exploitation. 

Despite  these  important  advances  made  last  year,  much  more  re- 
mains to  be  done  to  malve  the  existing  public-assistance  programs 
more  adequate  and  to  make  it  possible  for  them  to  furnish  aid  to 
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all  needy  persons.  I  would  like  to  discuss  briefly  some  further 
changes  in  the  existing  programs  which  would  be  of  particular  help  to- 
the  rural  areas. 

VARIABLE    GRANTS    TO    STATES    WITH    INADEQUATE    FINANCIAL    RESOURCES 

In  many  States  and  in  many  counties  aged  and  blind  persons  and 
dependent  children  are  in  need  of  public  assistance  but  are  not  m 
receipt  of  ^ich  aid.  In  many  such  areas  where  assistance  is  granted, 
the  aid  is  spread  thinly  over  a  large  group  of  needy  people.  The 
primary  reason  for  this  situation  is  that  these  States  and  counties 
do  not  have  the  financial  resources  to  take  full  advantage  of  the 
Federal  funds  for  these  purposes.  By  and  large  these  States  and 
counties  tend  to  be  the  poorer  agricultural  areas  where  the  cash 
resources  of  both  individuals  and  government  are  drastically  limited. 
Consequently  the  need  for  assistance  in  these  areas  is  relatively  much 
greater  than  in  other  areas,  while  the  ability  to  meet  this  need  i& 
relatively  much  less.  Since  over  one-half  of  all  recipients  of  old- 
age  assistance  reside  in  rural  areas,  it  is  important  to  look  into 
the  relationship  between  rural  needs  for  old-age  assistance  and  the 
ability  of  rural  areas  to  adequately  meet  these  needs. 

Just  to  give  an  illustration  of  how  this  need  for  assistance  to  the 
aged  and  to  dependent  children  and  to  the  blind  is  connected  with 
the  agricultural  population,  in  Mississippi  84  percent  of  the  aged 
recipients  are  in  rural  areas;  in  Arkansas,  80  percent.  These  2 
States  incidentally  have  the  highest  proportion  of  rural  recipients 
of  old-age  assistance  in  the  country.  They  are  also  the  two  States 
with  the  lowest  per  capita  income  in  the  country.  In  these  10  poorest 
States  the  proportion  of  rural  aged  recipients  varies  from  a  minimum 
of  65  percent  in  Tennessee  to  84  percent  in  Mississippi.  A  table  show- 
ing these  percentages  for  each  State  is  contained  in  appendix  III.^ 

In  aid  to  dependent  children  the  following  five  States  have  70  per- 
cent or  more  of  tlie  dependent  children  residing  in  rural  areas :  North 
Carolina,  Arkansas,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Virginia.  In 
North  Dakota,  Oklahoma,  New  Mexico  and  Wyoming  approxi- 
mately 65  percent  of  the  children  live  in  rural  areas.  A  table  show- 
ing these  percentages  for  each  State  is  contained  in  appendix  IV.^ 

In  most  of  these  poorer  agricultural  and  rural  States,  the  amounts 
of  assistance  are  unduly  low.  In  Arkansas,  the  average  payment 
for  old-age  assistance  in  March  was  only  $6  per  month;  in  Missis- 
sippi, $7.70;  in  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  $8;  and  in  Alabama 
and  Texas,  about  $9.50. 

The  Social  Security  Board  stated  in  its  report  to  the  President 
last  year  on  Proposed  Changes  in  the  Social  Security  Act  as  follows : 

Federal  grants-in-aid  under  the  three  public  assistance  provisions  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  will  total  approximately  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars  during  the 
current  fiscal  year.  These  grants  are  made  to  all  States  on  the  same  percentage 
basis,  regardless  of  the  varying  capacity  among  the  States  to  bear  their  portion 
of  this  cost.  The  result  has  been  wide  difference  between  the  States,  both  in 
number  of  persons  aided  and  average  payments  to  individuals.  Thus  in  the 
case  of  old-age  assistance  the  number  of  persons  being  aided  varies  from  54 
percent  of  the  population  over  65  years  of  age  in  the  State  with  the  highest 


1  See  p.  995. 

2  See  p.  996. 
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proportion,  to  7  percent  in  that  with  the  lowest  proportion.  Similarly,  State 
averages  for  payments  to  needy  old  people  range  from  about  $32  per  month 
to  $6.  While  these  variations  may  be  explained  in  part  on  other  grounds,  there 
is  no  question  that  they  are  due  in  very  large  measure  to  the  varying  economic 
capacities   of   the   States. 

The  Board  believes  that  it  is  essential  to  change  the  present  system  of  uniform 
percentage  grants  to  a  system  whereby  the  percentage  of  the  total  cost  in  each 
State  met  through  a  Federal  grant  would  vary  in  accordance  with  the  relative 
economic  capacity  of  the  State.  There  should,  however,  be  a  minimum  and 
maximum  limitation  to  the  percentage  of  the  total  cost  in  a  State  which  will 
be  met  through  Federal  grants.  The  present  system  of  uniform  percentage 
grants  results  at  best  in  an  unnecessarily  large  amount  of  money  flowing  in 
and  out  of  the  Federal  Treasury,  and  at  worst  in  increasing  the  inequalities 
which  now  exist  in  the  relative  economic  capacities  of  the  States. 

The  Board  believes  that,  with  such  large  sums  involved,  it  would  be  desirable 
to  establish  an  interdepax'tmental  agency  representing  the  various  governmental 
departments  which  collect  and  analyze  economic  data  having  a  bearing  on  the 
relative  economic  capacity  of  the  various  States.  Such  an  agency  could  be 
given  the  responsibility  of  determining  the  relative  economic  capacity  of  the 
various  States  upon  the  basis  of  which  the  varying  percentages  of  Federal 
grants  would  be  computed. 

Such  a  change  as  recommended  above  would  do  much  to  aid  the 
poorer  agricultural  States.  Public  assistance  could  be  made  more 
adequate  and  could  be  extended  to  a  larger  number  of  needy  people. 
This  would  assist  in  maintaining  purchasing  power  and  would  be 
another  important  step  forward  in  promoting  the  economic  and 
social  security  of  our  people. 

INTRASTATE   EQUALIZATION    OF    PUBLIC-ASSISTANCE   FUNDS 

In  addition  to  the  problem  of  providing  adequate  Federal  funds  to 
the  States  for  public  assistance,  there  is  a  related  problem  of  making 
adequate  Federal  and  State  funds  available  to  the  localities.  All  of 
the  State  governments  contribute  to  the  various  public-assistance  pro- 
grams in  accordance  with  the  requirement  in  the  Social  Security  Act. 
However,  28  States  ^  require  their  counties  or  other  political  subdivi- 
sions also  to  contribute  to  one  or  more  of  the  programs.  In  New 
Hampshire,  for  instance,  the  county  share  is  as  much  as  25  percent  in 
old-age  assistance.  In  Maine  the  counties  contribute  33^3  percent  for 
aid  to  dependent  children. 

My  own  State  of  Wisconsin  presents  an  example  of  the  type  of 
public-assistance  program  which  is  dependent  primarily  upon  the 
amount  of  funds  which  a  county  or  other  local  governmental  sub- 
division makes  available  for  assistance  to  needy  individuals.  For 
example,  under  the  Wisconsin  old-age  assistance  system  the  counties 
are  required  to  carry  20  percent  of  the  cost  to  needy  aged  individuals  ; 
the  State  bears  30  percent  of  the  total  cost ;  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, of  course,  contributes  50  percent.  The  total  amount  available 
for  old-age  assistance  in  any  county  in  Wisconsin  is  determined, 
therefore,  by  the  amount  of  the  county  appropriation  for  this  pur- 
pose, since  neither  the  State  nor  the  Federal  Government  is  able  to 
increase  its  proportionate  contribution. 

In  Wisconsin  the  poorest  agricultural  counties  as  well  as  the  richest 
industrial  counties  must  put  up  20  percent  of  each  old-age-assistance 

» These  28  States  are  as  follows  :  Alabama,  California,  Colorado,  Delaware  Georgia  In- 
diana, Iowa,  Kansas,  Maine,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Minnesota,  Montana,  Nevada  New 
Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  North  Carolina,  North  Dakota,  Ohio  Oregon  Rhodl 
Island,  Tennessee,  Utah,  Vermont,  Virginia,  Wisconsin   Wyoming  v^regou,   nnoae 
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payment.  This  uniform  contribution  from  each  county  is  not  in 
keeping  with  the  great  disparity  in  economic  capacity  and  welfare 
needs  which  exists  among  the  various  counties.  According  to  a  study 
made  by  the  Wisconsin  Public  Welfare  Department,  12  counties  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  State  had  20  percent  or  more  of  the  county 
population  in  receipt  of  some  form  of  public  assistance  in  December 
1937.  In  one  of  the  counties  about  43  percent  of  the  poi^ulation  was 
in  receipt  of  public  assistance. 

The  report  of  the  Wisconsin  Department  of  Public  Welfare  states : 

As  in  the  two  previous  studies,  this  survey  demonstrated  that  most  of  the 
poorer  counties  are  located  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  the  region  that 
was  stripped  of  its  most  valuable  asset — timber — at  the  turn  of  the  century. 

As  stated  above,  the  basic  reason  for  the  financial  difficulties  of  these  north- 
ern counties  was  the  rapid  depletion  of  their  timber  resources.  The  cut-over 
land  was  agriculturally  unprofitable  and  did  not  offer  its  inhabitants  an 
opportunity  to  earn  even  a  meager  income.  Naturally,  taxes  were  allowed  to 
become  delinquent,  relief  rolls  increased,  and  property  values  dropped.  Since 
these  trends  were  not  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  decrease  in  the  ordinary 
cost  of  government,  it  was  inevitable  that  the  counties  should  gradually  find 
themselves  in  a  dangerously  unstable  financial  condition.  Tax  rates  have 
been  increased  to  the  maximum  allowed  by  statute.' 

The  fact  that  many  States  thus  require  their  counties  to  contribute 
under  the  various  programs  has  had  an  inhibiting  effect  upon  the 
development  and  expansion  of  all  the  public  assistance  programs. 
Since  county  and  local  funds  are  raised  practically  entirely  from  gen- 
eral jDroperty  taxes  this  source  of  funds  has  offered  very  little  possibility 
in  recent  years  for  yielding  increased  revenues.  The  result  has  been 
that  many  rural  comities  do  not  have  the  necessary  money  to  enable 
them  to  obtain  State  and  Federal  matching  for  needy  persons  in  their 
communities.  While  some  States  have  adopted  equalization  plans  to 
aid  counties  which  are  unable  to  pay  their  share  of  the  public  assistance 
Xerograms,  this  is  still  in  a  developmental  stage.  In  Utah,  for  instance, 
the  State  requires  each  county  to  contribute  15  percent  of  the  costs  of 
assistance  to  the  aged,  to  the  blind,  as  well  as  to  dependent  children. 
In  Utah,  the  county  share  is  paid  from  State  funds  when  counties  are 
unable  to  meet  their  share  by  a  5-mill  levy  on  all  taxable  property 
within  the  county. 

Even  an  increase  of  Federal  funds  to  the  States  will  not  result  in 
more  adequate  assistance  unless  satisfactory  methods  are  worked  out 
for  equalizing  available  funds  within  the  States.  Two  general  alterna- 
tives are  possible:  (1)  A  Federal  requirement  that  counties  or  local 
subdivisions  cannot  be  required  to  match  Federal  and  State  funds ;  or 
(2)  a  Federal  requirement  that  each  State  requiring  county  or  local 
matching  provide  some  tyj^e  of  effective  equalization  fund. 

RESIDENCE  RBQIHREMENTS 

There  is  this  matter  of  residence  requirements  that  plagues  us  in 
making  the  social-security  programs  effective  in  the  various  States. 
The  Social  Security  Act  has  some  restrictions  on  the  extent  to  which 
the  State  may  impose  residence  requirements,  but  they  are  not  restric- 
tive enough,  so  the  effect  oftentimes  is  that  people  lose  the  right  to  re- 
ceive assistance  simply  because  they  have  moved  from  one  State  to 

/  Financial   Condition   of  Wisconsin  Counties,    1937,   a   report   of  the   Wisconsin   Public 
Welfare  Department,  p.  30. 
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another.  We  think  that  these  residence  requirements  ought  to  be 
pretty  largely  eliminated.  If  there  is  going  to  be  Federal  assistance  on 
the  theory  of  equalization  between  States,  then  they  should  recognize 
that  these  people  that  are  being  assisted  are  citizens  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  should  receive  assistance  aside  from  the  factor 
of  whether  they  have  moved  for  family  reasons  or  some  other  good 
reason  from  one  State  to  another  within  the  last  year. 

Senator  Thomas.  Have  you  an  idea  of  how  to  remove  these  State 
rights? 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  You  wouldn't  interfere  with  State  rights ;  you  would 
just  merely  provide  as  a  condition  of  receiving  these  grants  from  the 
Federal  Government  that  they  should  not  impose  residence  require- 
ments, and  the  amount  involved  is  very  small — I  mean,  as  a  total.  It 
is  merely  this  hang-over  from  an  earlier  day  when  the  care  of  the 
needy  was  considered  to  be  a  local  obligation,  and  you  had  local  resi- 
dence requirements,  and  now  that  it  has  become  a  State  and  national 
job  those  previous  residence  requirements  are  hanging  on. 

Mr.  Fowler.  In  terms  of  a  migratory  population  it  is  rather  substan- 
tial. I  suppose  a  really  substantial  portion  of  the  population  benefits 
under  these  acts. 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  No  question  about  it.  I  happen  to  be  a  member 
of  this  Interdepartmental  Committee  on  Health  and  Welfare,  and  we 
are  just  finishing  a  report  on  the  migratory  labor  situation  to  submit  to 
the  President,  which  we  hope  he  will  pass  on  to  Congress  for  its  con- 
sideration, and  we  recommend  that  as  an  emergency  proposition,  the 
Federal  Government,  through  Federal  agencies,  do  something  to  help 
these  migratory  laborers.  But  as  a  long-time  proposition,  if  it  is  going 
to  be  done  by  the  States,  these  residence  requirements  have  to  be  done 
away  with;  we  believe  that  there  must  be  a  Federal  grant-in-aid  for 
general  relief  as  well  as  for  these  special  categories  that  we  have  men- 
tioned, because  if  you  don't  have  a  Federal  grant  for  general  relief, 
you  are  never  going  to  be  able  to  insist  that  the  States  grant  relief  to 
these  transient  persons  if  those  they  consider  their  own  bona  fide  resi- 
dents of  long  years'  standing  are  not  receiving  adequate  assistance. 

It  is  against  human  nature  to  expect  that  they  will  grant  more 
adequate  aid  to  these  transients  than  to  these  longer-time  residents; 
whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  if  you  have  a  Federal  grand-in-aid  for 
general  relief  you  could  lay  that  down  as  a  condition  that  there  shall  be 
no  discrimination  on  the  basis  of  residence,  and  further  that  in  the 
event  that  any  local  division  was  not  taking  a  proper  care  of  these 
transients,  there  should  be  a  provision  in  the  State  law  that  the  State 
agency  shall  assume  that  responsibility  as  a  condition  of  continuing  the 
Federal  grant — that  is  if  you  had  local  administration  in  the  picture. 
In  some  States  you  might  "have  relief  administered  as  a  State-wide  job. 

We  are  not  recommending  that  as  a  substitute,  I  would  say,  to  the 
work  program.  We  think  that  the  work  program  ought  to  be  ex- 
panded, but  3^ou  are  always  going  to  have  these  borderline  cases  of 
families  where  there  isn't  an  employable  person,  or  at  least  a  person 
that  can  be  put  on  a  work  project  at  the  moment  they  need  this  care. 

Senator  Thomas.  You  have  the  same  problem  in  transportation  of 
food  and  products,  haven't  you — State  restrictions,  quarantine  restric- 
tions, and  various  things — — 

Mr.  Altmeyer  (interposing).  Yes. 
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Senator  Thomas.  Within  tlie  last  15  or  20  years  after  the  bug  had 
been  killed? 

I  think  that  on  three  things  you  mentioned  you  hit  on  one  of  the 
biggest  problems  facing  us  in  the  Federal  Government,  and  there  hap- 
pens to  be  a  solution  if  we  just  get  a  changed  attitude,  and  if  govern- 
ment thinks  in  terms  of  persons.  Probably  it  can  be  done ;  it  can  be 
done.     It  may  be  hard  to  do.     Does  it  mean  changing 

Mr.  Altmeyer  (interposing).  Yes,  but  you  know,  I  think  that  the 
great  crystallization  of  past  ideas  occurs  among  the  officeholders  rather 
than  among  the  people  themselves.  I  think  it  is  the  officeholders,  local 
and  State,  that  have_ these  notions,  and  I  think  that  there  is  a  lag  of  a 
generation  in  their  ideas,  behind  the  ideas  of  the  citizens  of  the  State. 
1  think  if  these  matters  were  put  up  to  the  vote  of  the  citizens  of  the 
various  States,  you  wouldn't  have  this  cry  of  States'  rights  when 
States'  rights  are  really  not  involved  that  you  do  have  when 

Senator  Thomas  ("interposing).  That  has  been  proved  here  by 
the  testimony  brought  out  in  this  committee  by  questioning  these 
people  who  have  kept  track  of  the  migrants — whether  they  carry 
with  them  a  consciousness  of  their  State  citizenship.  That  is  the 
first  thing  they  lose,  and  even  when  you  brand  a  group,  as  we  have 
branded  the  Okies  and  the  Arkies,  they  lose  consciousness  of  it  indi- 
vidually, and  many  people  who  are  not  Okies  or  Arkies  are  included 
in  the  group  just  because  it  becomes  a  name  for  something  else,  so 
that  once  the  governmental  agency  can  break  the  habit  of  thought, 
that  won't  be  done. 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  Don't  you  think,  Senator — this  is  getting  philo- 
sophical— that  some  times  the  representatives  of  groups  are  the  ones 
whose  mental  processes  and  attitudes  change  the  least  rapidly?  They 
are  the  ones  who  are  most  vociferous  in  defending  ideas  which  their 
constituency  probably  have  abandoned  a  long  time  ago  ? 

Senator  Thomas.  Surely;  the  most  helpful  thing  that  has  hap- 
pened, the  single  thing  that  I  know  of  in  our  American  Government, 
is  to  see  a  Senator  from  the  deep  South  stand  up  for  equal  rights 
for  all  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  defend  it  on  the  basis  of 
the  fourteenth  amendment,  which  was  shoved  down  their  throats. 
That,  I  think,  is  healthy  and  fine,  and  probably  shows  that  we  can 
solve  these  problems  very,  very  easily.  But  we  will  never  solve  them 
as  long  as  anyone  keeps  in  his  mind  the  thought  that  the  fourteenth 
amendment  was  something  to  their  disadvantage  instead  of  using 
the  advantage  which  it  has  brought  to  them.  We  must  change  the 
attitude  on  the  people's  part. 

You  have  also  the  official  side  becoming  obsessed  with  ideas,  espe- 
cially in  the  administration  in  regard  to  a  hay  bug  or  something  of 
that  kind.  A  man  goes  through  a  terrible  experience,  and  he  realizes 
the  destructive  possibilities  of  insects,  and  he  never  lets  it  get  out 
of  his  thought,  so  that  quarantines  are  kept  long  after  there  is  any 
need  for  their  keeping  them.  You  can't  buy  California  grapefruit 
in  Arizona.  You  couldn't  feed  a  cow  in  California  on  Utah  hay.  It 
would  destroy  the  whole  dairy  industry.  Therefore,  they  come  right 
over  and  get  the  cows  and  take  the  cows  down  and  ruin  them  as  milk 
cows  because  they  won't  discover  that  it  is  easier  to  do  that  for  the 
cow  than  it  is  for  the  little  hay  that  they  can  get.  Those  are  the 
types  of  things  you  say  philosophically,  but  I  know  there  is  no 
barrier  to  anything  quite  as  strong  as  philosophical  concepts. 
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Mr.  Altmeyer.  Yes. 

Senator  Thomas.  And  I  think  the  reason  we  go  so  slowly  is  because 
we  don't  show  that  you  can  get  rid  of  philosophical  concepts  quite 
as  easily  as  you  can  take  them  off  if  you  have  a  willingness  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  Yes.  I  think  the  great  hope  is  that  necessity  will 
make  itself  known  and  overcome  philosophical  concepts  that  no 
longer  are  valid,  but  the  thing  that  has  always  impressed  me  in  deal- 
ing with  representatives  of  groups,  especially  if  they  are  paid  full- 
time  representatives  who  may  not  be  engaged  themselves  in  the  kind 
of  occupation  or  interest  that  their  group  is  engaged  in  as  a  whole, 
is  that  they  are  much  less  receptive  to  new  approaches  than  the  group 
themselves. 

Senator  Thomas.  It  is  the  third  party,  and  it  is  extremely  refresh- 
ing to  get  a  definition  of  an  agricultural  employee  from  a  third 
party,  one  who  has  never  seen  an  agricultural  employee.  And  your 
great  Social  Security  Act  was  defended  as  the  finest  thing  in  the 
world  by  certain  individuals  on  the  stand  in  California  when  they 
wanted  a  definition  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  and  extended  it  to 
the  wage  and  hour  bill,  or  something  like  that.  Out  there  they  are 
great  on  being  for  the  Social  Security  Act  under  those  circumstances. 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  Well,  the  lack  of  "the  Social  Security  Act,  really. 

Mr.  Fowler.  I  might  mention  just  before  we  leave  this  subject, 
you  mentioned  the  fact  that  oftentimes  people  are  excluded  from 
■certain  public  assistance  because  of  the  State  settlement  laws.  I  am 
wondering  in  that  connection  if  a  migratory  agricultural  laborer,  or 
that  is,  an  agricultural  laborer,  who  has  moved  from  one  State  to 
another  recently,  gets  any  benefit  from  any  social  security,  any  type 
of  social  security,  which  we  presently  have  on  the  books,  or  is  he 
thoroughly  discriminated  against  insofar  as  these  laws  are  con- 
cerned ? 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  I  think  he  is. 

Mr.  Fowler.  Can  you  think  of  any  way  in  which  he  benefits 
directly  from  the  social-security  legislation  on  the  books? 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  Well,  in  this  Farm  Placement  Service  he  benefits  a 
little  bit,  but  not  as  much  as  he  should.  We  hope  that  he  will  bene- 
fit more  as  we  develop  that  phase  of  it.  In  unemployment  insurance 
he  is  pretty  effectively  excluded.  In  old-age  and  survivors  insurance 
he  is  pretty  effectively  excluded.  In  public  assistance,  because  of  these 
residence  laws,  he  is  pretty  effectively  excluded.  So  I  think  you  are 
right  in  your  statement  that  he  does  not  receive  any  considerable  pro- 
tection, under  the  Social  Security  Act. 

Mr.  Fowler.  Now,  then,  in  addition  to  the  definition  of  agricul- 
tural labor,  excluding  agricultural  labor  from  the  coverage  in  your 
social-security  legislation,  there  is  an  additional  point  I  take  it  you 
are  making,  that  the  extension  of  the  exclusion  of  seasonal  workers 
adds  still  another  point  which  will  have  to  be  treated  before  you 
get  this  particular  population  group,  namely  agricultural  workers 
who  are  essential  to  seasonal  work,  into  position. 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  I  am  glad  you  brought  that  out.  I  just  mention 
in  passing,  we  might  bring  farm  workers  ostensibly  under  unemploy- 
ment insurance,  but  if  you  had  requirements  excluding  seasonal  work- 
ers, in  your  unemployment  insurance  laws — which  you  do  have  in  the 
majority  of  the  States,  although  they  are  not  put  into  effect  through 
administration  regulation — you  would  be  giving  them  specious  cover- 
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age  that  really  wasn't  effective,  so  that  really  at  the  same  time  that  the 
unemployment  laws  are  extended  there  ought  to  be  some  provision  in 
the  Federal  Social  Security  Act  which  would  protect  against  the  illib- 
eral extension  of  this  concept  of  seasonal  employment  being  excluded 
from  coverage  under  the  State  laws.  I  don't  think  it  should  be  excluded 
except  possibly  where  a  State  fund  might  become  depleted,  and  even 
then  it  seems  to  me  the  better  remedy  is  special  assistance  being  given 
in  those  cases,  perhaps  through  the  JFederal  Government,  rather  than 
solve  the  problem  by  neglecting  it. 

Mr.  Fowler.  In  your  paper  have  you  treated  at  all  the  effect  to  the 
seasonal  agricultural  workers  of  the  extension,  not  of  old-age  but  of 
unemployment-compensation  provisions  to  that  particular  group,, 
whether  or  not  that  would  be  a  substantial  benefit  to  the  worker,  or 
whether  it  would  be  a  rather  minor  and  incidental  matter  of  extending 
benefits  for  2  or  3  weeks  ? 

Mr.  Altmeter.  Well,  of  course,  we  think  that  mider  unemployment 
insurance  generally,  the  present  program  is  not  very  effective  because 
of  the  limitation  on  iDenefits.  In  one  State  that  I  could  name,  75  percent 
of  the  workers  exhaust  their  benefits  before  they  get  another  job,  and  in 
half  a  dozen  States  that  I  can  think  of  offhand,  the  majority  of  workers 
exhaust  their  benefits  before  they  get  another  job,  so  it  doesn't  take  care 
of  that  gap  between  jobs  as  it  was  primarily  intended  to  do  in  a  number 
of  States,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  generally,  as  you  know,  the  collec- 
tions are  far  in  excess  of  the  benefits  being  paid  out.  Benefits  being 
paid  out  run  roughly  one-half  of  the  current  contributions,  so  you  have 
the  absurd  result  of  reserves  piling  up  and  inadequate  benefits  being 
paid. 

Mr.  Fowler.  Doesn't  that  also  speak  particularly  in  this  situation 
for  a  strong  effort  to  decasualize  this  particular  agricultural  labor  mar- 
ket? In  other  words,  the  extension  of  unemployment  compensation 
benefits  to  a  worker  who  is  only  getting  3  or  4  months'  employment  a 
year  doesn't  add  up  to  very  much,  whereas  if  you  would  concentrate 
that  employment  so  that  a  given  group  of  workers  would  receive  T 
months  of  regular  work,  then  the  benefit  provision  would  be  a  substan- 
tial addition  to  his  resources  to  tide  him  over  to  the  next  year's  opera- 
tion. Don't  those  two  things  more  or  less  hang  together  in  this  particu- 
lar situation  ? 

Mr.  Altmeter.  Yes;  I  think  you  are  absolutely  right.  At  the  same 
time  you  provide  more  adequate  benefits  you  have  to  retain  certain  min- 
imum qualifying  conditions.  Otherwise,  what  you  are  doing  is  subsi- 
dizing a  highly  casual  seasonal  type  of  industry,  which  is  socially 
undesirable. 

Mr.  Fowler.  Have  you  been  able  to  study  at  all  the  possibilities  of 
approaching  this  problem  of  decasualization  through  the  farm-place- 
ment work  ?    Is  that  a  feature  of  your  present  program  ? 

Mr.  Altmeter.  Yes;  and  Mr.  Mitchell,  tomorrow,  will  expand  on 
that.  He  has  some  very  definite  ideas  based  upon  his  experience  down 
in  Texas  as  to  how  we  can  decasualize  this  migratory-labor  proposition. 
But  I  would  like  to  emphasize,  in  this  connection,  we  have  been  talking 
about  agricultural  labor  considerably ;  but,  as  you  know,  there  is  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  migratory  industrial  labor  which  is  not  distin- 
guishable many  times.  But  on  this  agricultural-labor  proposition 
I  think  Mr.  Mitchell  feels  that  it  can  be  much  more  decasualized  than 
it  is. 
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Mr.  Fowler.  You  know  the  trends  are  in  every  direction  in  Califor- 
nia, and  have  been  for  some  years,  that  instead  of  average  employment 
of  6  or  7  months  it  has  come  down  to  something  like  3  or  4,  and  it  does 
seem  to  present  a  special  problem  in  connection  with  the  application  of 
social-security  legislation  for  the  application  of  those  groups  would  be 
i-ather  narrower  in  its  over-all  result  than  it  was  in  this  other  one. 

RESIDENCE  REQUIREMENTS 

Mr.  Altmeter.  The  Social  Security  xYct  provides  that  no  plan  for 
State  old-age  assistance  or  aid  to  the  blind  can  impose  a  residence 
requirement  which  excludes  any  resident  of  the  State  who  has  resided 
in  the  State  for  5  years  during  the  9  years  immediately  preceding  his 
application  for  assistance  and  who  has  resided  in  the  State  continu- 
ously for  1  year  immediately  preceding  the  application.  Most  of  the 
States  have  adopted  identical  residence  provisions  in  their  State  old- 
age  assistance  laws.  However,  13  States  have  voluntarily  provided 
more  liberal  residence  requirements.  In  New  Hampshire,  for  instance, 
the  residence  requirement  is  only  6  months ;  in  6  States  it  is  1  year ;  in 
one  State  it  is  2  years  during  the  9  years  immediately  preceding  appli- 
cation and  1  year  immediately  preceding  the  application;  in  three 
States  it  is  5  years  during  the  10  years  immediately  preceding  applica- 
tion and  one  of  these  States  specifies  that  1  year  must  immediately 
precede  application.  Two  States  have  the  provision  of  5  years  during 
the  9  years  immediately  preceding  application  but  do  not  specify  that 
1  year  must  immediately  precede  application.  Of  course,  any  State  is 
free  to  adopt  residence  provisions  more  liberal  than  Federal  law  if  the 
State  wishes  to  do  so.  The  Federal  law  only  sets  the  maximum  length 
of  residence  which  may  be  required ;  any  State  may  require  a  shorter 
period. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  these  residence  requirements  frequently 
prevent  or  postpone  the  granting  of  assistance  in  certain  cases. 
Migratory  agricultural  workers,  salesmen,  actors,  and  many  other 
groups  often  find  it  difficult  to  prove  long  residence.  The  highly 
mobile  character  of  our  labor  force  makes  it  more  difficult  year  after 
year  to  cling  to  our  outmoded  notion  of  permanent  residence  in  one 
place.  Workers  must  go  where  there  are  jobs  and  must  move  on  as 
industrial  processes  change,  as  new  industries  grow  up  and  as  old 
ones  decline.  As  the  economic  system  creates  demands  for  labor  in 
new  areas  and  dries  up  the  demand  for  labor  in  other  areas  people 
move  frequently,  losing  their  rights  to  public  assistance  and  general 
relief. 

These  considerations  indicate  that  the  existing  residence  require- 
ment for  old-age  assistance  and  aid  to  the  blind  should  be  liberalized 
in  the  Federal  law.  In  the  aid-to-dependent-children  program  the 
maximum  residence  requirement  provided  in  the  Federal  law  is  1  year. 
Such  a  provision  could  be  included  in  the  programs  for  the  aged  and 
the  blind. 

AID  TO  DEPENDENT  CHILDREN 

Between  one-half  and  two-thirds  of  the  children  in  American  cities 
live  in  homes  where  the  family  income  is  less  than  a  maintenance 
standard  of  living.  Over  30  percent  of  all  children  live  in  farm 
families  which  receive  less  than  10  percent  of  the  national  income. 
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These  two  simple  facts  tell  the  story  of  the  insecurity  which  con- 
fronts the  families  and  the  children  of  America.  It  is  imperative^ 
therefore,  that  there  should  be  a  well-rounded  program  of  protection 
for  the  child  and  the  family. 

The  development  of  the  program  for  aid  to  dependent  children 
has  lagged  far  behind  the  assistance  programs  for  the  aged  and  the 
blind.  In  the  first  place  only  this  year  for  the  first  time  was  the 
children's  program  put  on  a  par  with  the  aged  and  blind  program 
insofar  as  Federal  funds  are  concerned.  For  4  years  the  Federal 
Government  matched  only  one-third  of  the  payments  for  aid  to  de- 
pendent children  while  the  aged  and  blind  programs  received  one-half. 
This  anomaly  was  remedied  by  Congress  last  year  when  it  raised 
the  Federal  matching  for  aid  to  dependent  children  to  one-half. 
Consequently  while  there  are  programs  for  the  aged  in  every  State, 
there  has  been  no  program  for  aid  to  dependent  children  in  8  States 
and  Alaska.  Furthermore,  the  average  payment  per  child  is  only 
about  $13  per  month  in  the  42  States  which  have  such  programs  in 
operation. 

While  the  increased  Federal  matching  for  children  will  probably 
result  in  all  States  having  such  programs  by  next  year,  it  will  also 
result  in  an  expansion  of  the  number  of  children  aided  in  States  with 
existing  programs.  It  is  estimated  that  by  June  30,  1941,  approxi- 
mately 1,000,000  children  will  be  in  receipt  of  such  aid.  However,  the 
number  of  dependent  children  is  probably  closer  to  2,000,000  and 
consequently  this  program  must  be  rapidly  expanded  if  we  are  to  make 
adequate  provision  for  our  children. 

The  eight  States  which  do  not  have  aid-to-dependent-children  pro- 
grams are  in  most  cases  States  with  large  rural  populations:  Ken- 
tucky, Mississippi,  South  Dakota,  Texas,  Iowa,  and  Nevada  all  have 
very  substantial  rural  populations.  Connecticut  and  Illinois,  the 
other  two  States,  also  have  important  rural  areas. 

With  respect  to  the  amount  of  assistance  per  child,  the  present  pro- 
gram also  needs  modification.  The  existing  maximum  amount  of  aid 
per  child  matched  by  the  Federal  Government  is  $18  for  the  first  child 
and  $12  for  each  child  thereafter.  No  allowance  is  made  for  the 
parent.  Last  year  the  House  of  Representatives  passed  an  amend- 
ment raising  the  maximum  to  $18  per  child  but  this  provision  was  not 
included  in  the  final  bill.  The  Board  is  still  of  the  opinion  that  the 
existing  maximum  limitations  of  the  Federal  law  must  be  liberalized 
if  we  are  to  enable  dependent  children  to  obtain  adequate  assistance 
to  insure  a  proper  start  in  life. 

In  many  States  and  counties  aid  to  dependent  children  has  lagged 
behind  since  a  large  part  of  available  State  and  local  funds  have  been 
put  into  the  aged  program.  As  a  result  there  exist  wide  variations  in 
the  adequacy  of  aid  to  children.  In  Ohio,  for  instance,  there  is  con- 
siderable variation  in  the  amount  of  the  assistance  payments  in  the 
aid-to-dependent-children  program  in  the  various  counties,  largely 
because  of  the  limited  county  funds  available  for  this  type  of  aid. 
Moreover,  the  State  funds  distributed  to  the  counties  for  aid  to  de- 
pendent children  are  allocated  on  the  basis  of  the  ratio  of  children 
under  16  in  each  county  to  the  total  number  of  children  under  16  in 
the  State,  irrespective  of  the  number  of  needy  children  in  any  county. 

As  a  result  of  this  situation,  in  some  counties  there  were  more  State 
funds  available  than  were  needed  for  the  aid-to-dependent-children 
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program.  In  other  counties  the  funds  were  so  inadequate  that  the 
assistance  payments  met  only  part  of  the  need  of  recipients,  and,  in 
addition  many  families  had  to  remain  on  waiting  lists.  In  December 
1937,  the  Ohio  State  Department  of  Public  Welfare  made  a  study  of 
the  amounts  paid  in  various  counties.  For  a  group  of  15  counties 
studied,  the  assistance  payments  varied  from  43  percent  to  100  per- 
cent of  the  amounts  of  aid  which  should  have  been  paid  in  accordance 
with  the  standards  of  adequacy  which  the  State  had  established.  In 
4  of  these  15  counties  the  assistance  payments  were  50  percent  or  less 
of  the  amount  necessary  under  the  State  standards,  and  in  only  7 
counties  did  these  payments  meet  over  80  percent  of  the  amount 
required  by  these  standards. 

The  average  monthly  aid-to-dependent-children  payments  in  the 
various  Ohio  counties  in  December  1939  ranged  from  $63.39  per 
family  in  the  highest  county  to  $13.04  per  family  in  the  lowest. 

In  Indiana  the  average  monthly  aid  to  dependent  children  varied 
from  $11.48  per  family  in  one  county  to  $34.56  in  another.  In  Wis- 
consin the  variation  was  from  $22.55  to  $54.13. 

In  this  connection  the  Social  Security  Board  has  recommended 
that  a  system  of  variable  grants  such  as  has  been  mentioned  pre- 
viously should  be  inaugurated  for  aid  to  dependent  children  as  well 
as  other  types  of  public  assistance. 

Half  of  the  farm  families  of  the  Nation  live  in  the  15  Southern 
States.  In  11  of  the  Southeastern  States  there  are  more  than  13 
percent  of  all  the  children  of  the  Nation  living  in  farm  families 
which  receive  less  than  2^/4  percent  of  the  national  income.  One- 
third  of  all  farm  families  live  in  the  8  States  with  the  lowest  per 
capita  incomes  which,  combined,  have  a  total  of  only  8  percent  of 
the  national  income.  These  facts  warrant  the  need  for  more  Federal 
financial  assistance  in  the  poorer  States.  The  adoption  of  such  a 
program  would  extend  more  aid  to  needy  children  in  the  rural  areas. 

The  White  House  Conference  on  Children  in  a  Democracy  recently 
made  the  following  recommendations  with  respect  to  aid  to  de- 
pendent children : 

Aid  to  Dependent  Children  should  be  further  developed  with  the  objective 
of  enabling  each  eligible  family  to  provide  adequate  care  for  its  children. 
Rigid  limitations  on  the  amounts  of  grants  to  individual  children  or  families 
should  be  removed  from  State  and  Federal  laws.  Necessary  appropriations 
should  be  made  by  State  and  local  governments  and  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Federal  aid  should  be  equitably  adjusted  to  the  economic  capacities  and 
the  needs  of  the  several  States. 

These  proposals  have  the  endorsement  of  the  Social  Security 
Board. 

There  is  one  other  section  of  the  Social  Security  Act  that  isn't 
under  the  direct  administration  of  the  Social  Security  Board  I  would 
just  like  to  mention,  because  I  happen  to  be  a  member  of  this  inter- 
departmental committee  to  coordinate  health  and  welfare  activities. 

RURAL   HEALTH    SERVICES    AND   HEALTH    NEEDS 

Studies  of  the  technical  committee  on  medical  care,  a  subcommittee 
of  the  interdepartmental  committee  to  coordinate  health  and  welfare 
activities,  of  which  I  am  a  member,  made  public  through  the  Na- 
tional Health  Conference  in  1938,  indicate  a  general  inadequacy  of 
our  health  services. 
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Equally  significant  were  the  findings  that  this  inadequacy  was 
particularly  acute  in  rural  areas,  regardless  of  the  criterion  used  in 
appraising  the  adequacy  of  medical  services  in  rural  communities. 
For  instance,  available  information  indicated  that  in  the  population 
at  large  there  was  1  licensed  physician  per  807  persons.  The  ratio 
in  communities  with  a  population  of  1,000  or  less  was  only  1  physi- 
cian per  1,600  population,  and  the  national  average  of  1  per  807 
population  was  attained  only  in  communities  with  10,000  or  more 
population.  In  certain  rural  areas  a  ratio  of  1  physician  to  3,000 
population  was  not  unusual.  The  shortages  are  even  more  acute  in 
specialized  medical  services  than  the  ratios  given  here  would  indicate. 

With  respect  to  the  availability  of  public-health  nursing  services, 
there  were  some  1,000  counties  without  such  services.  In  some  rural 
areas  one  public-health  nurse  was  serving  a  population  of  25,000  or 
more,  while  in  urban  areas  the  average  was  1  nurse  per  5,000  popula- 
tion; approved  standards  for  effective  public-health  nursing  require 
1  nurse  per  2,000  population. 

In  1937,  when  these  studies  were  made,  only  one-third  of  the  rural 
areas  in  the  United  States  had  made  a  beginning  in  establishing  child- 
health  centers  or  clinics  where  children  from  rural  families  could 
receive  the  health  supervision,  diagnosis,  and  treatment  essential  in 
any  sound  program  for  child-health  improvement. 

In  the  country  as  a  whole,  approximately  17,000,000  people  lived  in 
1,338  counties  in  which  there  was  no  registered  general  hospital ;  these 
counties  were  predominantly  rural  in  character. 

In  a  study  by  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  of  1,340  non- 
metropolitan  counties  scattered  throughout  the  United  States  which 
were  50  miles  or  more  from  any  city  regarded  as  a  hospital  center,  i.  e., 
having  250  or  more  general  hospital  beds,  it  was  found  that  733,  or 
55  percent,  of  these  counties  were  without  a  general  hospital;  of  the 
45  percent  with  hospitals,  more  than  one-third  had  only  proprietary 
hospitals.  The  presence  of  a  hospital  does  not  tell  the  entire  story, 
since  the  effectiveness  of  a  hospital  depends  on  its  size,  accessibility, 
equipment,  organization,  and  type  of  ownership,  i.  e.,  governmental, 
private  nonprofit,  and  proprietary. 

In  terms  of  actual  facilities  available  in  these  1,340  predominantly 
rural  counties,  the  number  of  general  hospital  beds  per  thousand  popu- 
lation was  only  1.6,  while  in  25  metropolitan  centers  the  number  of 
beds  per  thousand  ])opulation  was  5.2.  Moreover,  while  in  the  United 
States  as  a  whole  the  average  occupancy  of  general  hospital  beds  was 
70  percent,  in  these  predominantly  rural  counties  the  average  occu- 
pancy was  only  53  percent.  The  lower  rate  of  occupancy  did  not 
mean  there  was  less  need  but  less  adequate  facilities,  less  accessibility, 
and  particularly  the  lack  of  means  with  which  to  purchase  available 
services.  Furthermore,  all  available  information  indicates  that  in 
communities  which  had  both  a  governmental  and  a  proprietary  hos- 
pital, the  former  would  generally  be  overcrowded,  while  the  latter 
would  have  50  or  60  percent  occupancy. 

As  a  result  of  these  elements,  while  in  certain  large  cities  the  amount 
of  hospitalization  for  the  population  at  large  was  1.34  days  per  person 
per  year,  in  these  predominantly  rural  counties  it  was  0.32  days  per 
person  and  in  certain  areas  only  0.17  per  person. 

Despite  the  fact  that  between  1935  and  the  end  of  1937,  under  the 
stimulus  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  the  number  of  counties  with 
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full-time  health  officers  more  than  doubled,  the  proportion  of  the 
total  rural  population  having  access  to  this  type  of  service,  as  of 
December  31,  1937,  was  less  than  50  percent.  This  and  other  inade- 
quacies cannot  be  interpreted  as  an  indication  of  a  lack  of  need  for 
health  services  on  the  part  of  rural  communities.  For  instance,  in 
1936  only  14  percent  of  the  births  in  rural  areas  occurred  in  hospitals, 
as  contrasted  with  71  percent  of  the  births  in  cities.  This  contrast  is 
no  doubt  connected  with  the  fact  that  since  1929  infant  mortality  in 
rural  areas  has  been  higher  than  in  cities  despite  the  opportunity  for 
more  normal  and  wholesome  living  in  rural  areas.  In  regions  where 
careful  studies  of  maternal  mortality  have  been  made,  there  is  some- 
times an  indication  of  some  excess  of  maternal  mortality  rates  in 
rural  as  compared  with  urban  regions. 

Despite  the  absence  of  congestion,  slum  conditions,  and  industrial 
hazards  to  which  city  dwellers  are  exposed,  available  data  in  this 
country  indicate  that  the  extent  of  disabling  illness  in  large  cities  is 
no  higher  than  in  rural  areas. 

Mortality  statistics  not  limited  to  infant  and  maternal  mortality 
indicate  that,  despite  the  traditionally  excessive  death  rates  in  cities, 
the  decrease  in  death  rates  in  the  United  States  has  been  much  more 
rapid  in  urban  than  in  rural  areas.  As  a  result,  the  death  rates  in 
many  urban  areas,  despite  slums  and  industrial  hazards  are  now 
actually  less  than  in  rural  areas.  The  much  more  rapid  decrease  in 
the  urban  death  rates  must  be  attributed  largely  to  the  comparatively 
better  health  services  in  urban  regions. 

These  inadequacies  can  be  remedied  only  through  the  coordinated 
efforts  of  the  Federal,  State,  and  local  government.  The  effectiveness 
of  this  method  of  attack  is  already  demonstrated  by  the  progress 
made  in  the  establishment  of  full-time  county  health  departments. 
That  the  improvement  of  medical  service  in  rural  areas  is  of  national 
concern  can  hardly  be  overstressed,  particularly  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  a  large  proportion  of  our  population  is  born  and  reared  in 
these  areas  and  it  is  here  where  intensive  health  work  would  give  us 
the  greatest  return. 

In  view  of  these  inadequacies  in  the  health  facilities  of  the  Nation, 
and  especially  of  rural  regions,  the  Interdepartmental  Committee 
to  Coordinate  Health  and  Welfare  Activities  made  a  series  of  recom- 
mendations which  were  incorporated  in  the  national  health  bill  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Wagner  in  1939  (S.  1620).  Most  other  health 
legislation  now  pending  in  Congress  excludes  agricultural  workers. 
This  is  not  true,  however,  of  the  National  Hospital  bill  of  1940  (S. 
3230)  introduced  by  Senators  Wagner  and  George,  recently  passed 
by  the  Senate.  The  passage  of  this  bill,  providing  limited  funds  for 
the  construction  of  hospitals  and  temporary  grants  toward  their  op- 
eration in  the  first  5  years  after  construction,  will,  I  hope,  occur 
during  the  present  session  of  Congress.  Such  action  would  be  a  con- 
crete first  step  in  mitigating  these  glaring  deficiencies  of  health  serv- 
ice, particularly  in  rural  areas,  where  the  deficiencies  are  most  acute. 

MIGRATORY  AGRICULTURAL  WORKERS 

Migratory  agricultural  workers  and  their  families  in  many  cases 
fail  to  secure  the  full  benefits  of  the  Social  Security  Act  either  be- 
cause they  do  not  stay  in  one  place  long  enough  to  meet  the  residence 
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requirements  under  certain  programs,  or,  what  is  more  important, 
because  they  are  engaged  in  employment  which  is  specifically  ex- 
cluded from  coverage.  Consequently,  the  migratory  worker  and  his 
family  are  not  eligible  for  public  assistance  through  the  needy  aged, 
blind,  or  dependent  children,  or  through  State  unemployment  insur- 
ance, or  Federal  old-age  and  survivors'  insurance.  Moreover,  in  most 
cases  such  migrants  cannot  obtain  other  social  services  such  as  general 
relief,  medical  care,  education,  or  adequate  housing.  I  believe  that 
Federal  legislation  on  this  subject  is  vitally  necessary.  The  Inter- 
departmental Committee  on  Health  and  Welfare  Activities,  of  which 
I  am  a  member,  has  a  special  subcommittee  which  has  been  studying 
the  many  aspects  dealing  with  migratory  labor.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
report  to  be  submitted  soon  on  this  subject  will  be  useful  in  helping 
to  formulate  a  policy  on  this  important  question. 

I  think  that  completes  my  testimony,  Senator. 

Senator  La  Follette.  We  very  much  appreciate  your  being  here, 
Mr.  Altmeyer,  and  your  statement  and  the  attached  exhibits  will  be 
printed  in  the  records. 

Mr.  Fowler.  Mr.  Altmeyer,  just  one  more  question :  In  your  state- 
ment, Mr.  Altmeyer,  did  you  include  as  an  exhibit  a  slightly  more 
elaborate  discussion  of  tlie  coverage  of  agricultural  workers  under  the 
social  insurance  system  in  other  countries? 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  Well,  we  have  one  appendix  relating  to  coverage 
and  collection  of  contributions  of  France,  Germany,  and  Great 
Britain.^  Then  we  have  another  appendix  covering  the  exemption  of 
agricultural  labor  under  State  unemployment -compensation  laws,- 
and  another  appendix  covering  the  distribution  of  recipients  for  old- 
age  assistance  according  to  the  type  of  rural  residence,^  and  another 
one  showing  distribution  of  recipients  for  aid  to  dependent  children 
according  to  type  of  i*esidence.* 

Mr.  Fowler.  I  think,  of  course,  you  mentioned  that  your  statement 
contains  the  information  we  are  interested  in. 

Mr.  Altmeyer,  I  will  make  certain  that  it  does. 

Senator  La  Follette.  The  hearing  will  recess  until  10  o'clock 
tomorrow  morning. 

(Whereupon,  at  11 :  10  a.  m.,  the  committee  recessed  until  10  a.  m., 
Tuesday,  June  4,  1940.) 

1  See  appendix,  pp.  984-090. 

2  See  appendix,  pp.  990-995. 

*  See  appendix,  p.  995 

*  See  appendix,  p.  996. 
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TUESDAY,   JUNE   4,    1940 

United  States  Senate, 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee 

ON  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  recess,  at  10  a.  m.,  in  room  357, 
Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Robert  M.  La  Follette,  Jr.,  presiding. 
Present:  Senator   Robert   M.    La    Follette,   Jr.    (chairman),    and 
Senator  Elbert  D.  Thomas. 

Also  present :  Henry  H.  Fowler,  chief  counsel. 

STATEMENT  OF  BYEON  MITCHELL,  CHIEF,  EMPLOYMENT  SERV- 
ICE DIVISION,  BUREAU  OF  EMPLOYMENT  SECURITY,  SOCIAL 
SECURITY  BOARD 

Senator  Thomas.  Mr.  Mitchell,  are  you  ready? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Yes. 

Senator  Thomas.  For  the  record,  will  you  state  your  name,  your 
position,  and  your  address,  and  anything  you  want  to  appear  in  the 
record  about  yourself,  pleased 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Byron  Mitchell.  Chief,  Employment  Service  of  the 
Bureau  of  Employment  Security,  Social  Security  Board. 

Senator  Thomas.  Then  proceed  as  you  wish,  sir. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  All  right,  sir. 

I  have  prepared  a  brief  statement  here  which  I  do  not  believe  that 
it  will  be  necessary  to  read,  sir,  except  possibly  in  just  one  or  two 
phases.  If  I  might  then  talk  from  maps  and  data  that  bear  on  the 
problem,  I  prefer  to  follow  that  procedure  if  that  is  acceptable. 

Senator  Thomas.  I  think  that  is  better  and  the  reporter  will  see 
that  your  statement  will  appear  in  the  record  as  you  have  it  and  then 
you  may  proceed  as  you  wish,  sir. 

Farm  Placem^snt  Service 

Mr.  Mitchell.  The  Bureau  of  Employment  Security  is  obligated, 
by  provisions  of  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act,  under  the  terms  of  which 
the  Employment  Service  is  operated,  to  maintain  a  Farm  Placement 
Service.  To  carry  out  that  mandate  as  effectively  as  possible  within 
certain  budget  limitations,  a  small  administrative  unit  exists  in  Wash- 
ington to  carry  on  this  program  and  Farm  Placement  supervisors  are 
available  for  work  in  those  States  which  have  need  of  large  numbers 
of  seasonal  agricultural  workers. 

The  migratory  labor  problem  may  be  defined  as  the  uncontrolled 
movement  of  large  groups  of  workers.     For  the  purposes  of  this 
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report,  migration  falls  into  two  principal  categories :  First,  the  move- 
ment of  individuals  or  families  from  rural  to  urban  areas.  This 
shift  usually  results  in  permanent  dislocation  of  workers  who  are 
unable  to  sustain  themselves  in  rural  areas  and  who  hope  to  improve 
their  opportunities  by  moving  to  industrial  centers.  Many  of  these 
persons  have  been  forced  to  seek  relief  or  other  governmental  aid 
upon  reaching  urban  areas.  The  second  type  of  movement  is  the 
mass  migration  of  agricultural  workers  from  one  region  to  another 
in  search  of  seasonal  agricultural  work  and  consists  of  workers  who 
are  self-starters  and  those  who  are  incited  to  move. 

The  self-starter  group  is  made  up  of  those  who  normally  on  their 
own  initiative  have  gone  to  other  areas  for  seasonal  jobs  in  previous 
years  or  who,  through  general  publicity  have  learned  of  jobs  that 
might  be  available  in  other  areas.  These  publicized  areas  then 
become  their  points  of  destination. 

The  migratory  workers  who  are  incited  to  move  consist  of  those 
who  are  more  or  less  directly  solicited  by  growers  or  their  agents. 
These  agents  may  represent  any  one  of  several  types  of  employment 
solicitation,  such  as  labor  contractors,  labor  agents,  labor  runners, 
or  private  employment  agencies. 

The  areas  into  which  such  migrants  move  may  either  have  an 
actual  shortage  of  agricultural  labor  or  as  is  frequently  the  case,  the 
shortage  apparently  exists  because  the  local  labor  market  has  not 
been  properly  organized.  This  latter  movement,  which  is  a  mass 
movement  of  seasonal  agi'icultural  workers,  is  the  immediate  concern 
of  the  Farm  Placement  program  of  the  Bureau  of  Employment 
Security, 

It  has  been  found  that  oftentimes  the  agricultural  employer,  in 
seeking  employees,  pays  little  or  no  attention  to  the  adequateness  of 
the  local  supply.  This  omission  in  utilizing  local  labor  resoui'ces 
results  in  a  variety  of  bad  local  situations  among  which  is  the  break- 
ing down  of  local  wage-and-hour  standards. 

OBJECTIVE  OF  PROGRAM 

It  is  the  objective  of  the  Farm  Placement  program  first  to  retard, 
by  utilizing  to  the  fullest  extent  the  local  labor  supply,  and  then 
definitely  to  control  what  has  been  in  the  past  a  haphazard  migra- 
tion of  agricultural  workers.  The  over-all  pui-pose  of  the  program 
is  to  meet  the  needs  of  both  growers  and  workers  and  at  the  same 
time  to  counteract  unnecessary  and  fruitless  migration  of  labor  in 
search  of  work.  The  methods  now  being  followed  by  the  Employ- 
ment Sei^ice  Division  to  further  this  objective  are  carried  out  at 
three  different  levels : 

1.  Federal  fimefions. — Farm  placement  procedure  is  designed 
primarily  to  handle  peak-season  operations.  In  most  States  agri- 
cultural placements  constitute  no  great  problem  except  during  peak 
harvest  periods,  and  can,  therefore,  be  handled  in  the  normal  routine 
of  employment  service  procedures.  Headquarters  of  the  Farai  Place- 
ment Service  in  the  Employment  Service  Division  gathers  informa- 
tion with  respect  to  major  crops  and  their  location  by  States. 

Information  is  secured  with  regard  to  acreages;  availability  of 
workers  within  the  State;  the  character  of  the  work  required;  the 
number  of  workers  required  and  wdiere  they  may  be  found ;  and  the 
amount  of  interstate  or  intrastate  migration  which  appears  desirable 
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or  necessai-y.  Development  of  methods  for  handling  the  problems 
and  coordination  of  pertinent  data  is  done  at  this  point.  Such  in- 
formation is  made  available  currently  to  the  State  administrative 
agencies. 

Federal  Farm  Placement  supervisors  have  been  placed  in  States 
which  require  large  numbers  of  agricultural  workers  to  cultivate 
and  harvest  seasonal  crops.  They  are  functionally  responsible  to 
the  State  Employment  Security  Agency  and  administratively  respon- 
sible to  the  Federal  administrative  office  in  Washington. 

Operating  under  the  general  supervision  of  a  State  director  for 
Employment  Service,,  the  Farm  Placement  supervisors  aid  in  pre- 
seasonal  planning  with  their  respective  States  so  as  to  meet  effectively 
the  needs  of  workers  and  growers.  Promotion  and  the  organization 
of  farm-placement  activity  in  the  State  Employment  Service  through 
administrative  coordination  and  local  supervision  also  come  within 
their  purview. 

2.  Btate  fimctions. — Whether  or  not  Federal  farm  placement  super- 
visors are  available  within  the  State,  information  is  organized  in  the 
States  with  respect  to  crops,  acreages,  the  number  of  workers  needed^ 
where  they  are  needed,  when  they  are  needed,  and  whether  the  labor 
is  available  locally  within  the  immediate  area.  The  complete  utiliza- 
tion of  available  local  labor  is  most  important.  Through  the  emphasis 
and  insistence  of  this  aspect  of  the  farm-placement  program,  together 
with  an  effective  placement  program  in  the  local  employment  offices,, 
it  is  felt  that  the  farm-placement  program  can  be  a  real  aid  to  minimiz- 
ing the  entire  migratory  problem. 

Experience  in  a  number  of  instances  has  indicated  that  an  effective 
operating  farm  service  can  succeed  and  does  minimize  the  burdens  of 
local  community  relief  problems  both  with  respect  to  indigent  resi- 
dents of  the  immediate  area  and  migrants  from  distant  areas  who  may 
become  stranded  either  because  of  the  condition  of  surplus  labor  or 
submarginal  wages.  In  the  event,  however,  that  sufficient  labor  is  not 
available  locally,  and  not  until  the  local  supply  has  been  exhausted,, 
provision  is  made  for  proper  requisitioning  of  additional  workers  at 
the  nearest  points  of  supply,  through  a  proper  clearance  system  between 
employment  offices. 

Information  obtained  through  State  administrative  offices  is  dis- 
seminated to  the  local  offices  in  order  that  each  employment  office  may 
be  fully  aware  of  its  agricultural  labor  problems  and  be  prepared  for 
peak  labor  demands.  One  very  important  factor  which  must  be  con- 
sidered in  recruitment  of  outside  workers,  when  local  supplies  have 
been  exhausted,  is  the  control  of  publicity  and  the  need  for  securing 
cooperation  of  growers,  communities,  and  other  private  and  public 
agencies. 

3.  Local  office  control. — Local  offices  accumulate  information  similar 
to  that  secured  at  the  State  administrative  level.  The  local  office,  how- 
ever, must  know  agricultural  problems  in  greater  detail  for  its  local 
area  than  it  is  ]3ossible  for  the  State  headquarters  to  know  them.  The 
local  office  must  know  the  size  of  farms  and  the  number  of  acres  in  cul- 
tivation in  the  area  served.  Acreages  and  conditions  of  crops  and 
harvest  dates  on  particular  farms  are  used  as  an  index  of  labor  that 
will  be  needed  during  the  season.  The  local  office  must  know  how  much 
local  labor  is  available  and  where  it  is  to  be  found. 
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Operation  of  Farm  Placement  Program  at  State  and  Local  Level 

The  ground  work  for  seasonal  agricultural  operations  must  be  laid 
as  far  in  advance  of  actual  opening  dates  as  possible.  On  the  basis  of 
previous  seasons  and  current  season  data,  forecasts  as  to  approaching 
peak  requirements  are  computed.  In  addition,  an  outline  of  activities 
is  built  up  to  insure  continuity  of  effort  on  the  jjart  of  the  local 
personnel. 

The  responsibility  for  the  maintenance  of  an  effective  farm-place- 
ment service  is  primarily  that  of  the  State  employment  service.  The 
administrative  staff,  together  with,  the  farm-placement  supervisor, 
endeavor  to  establish  an  adequate  system  of  control  over  local  office 
operations.  The  results  of  administrative  research  are  not  only  dis- 
seminated to  local  offices  but  all  factors  relevant  to  proper  administra- 
tion of  placements  are  kept  constantly  under  control. 

Of  particular  importance  is  the  control  of  migratory  labor  move- 
ments. In  order  that  such  control  may  be  most  effective,  the  admin- 
istrative office  must  have  constant  supervision.  The  local  employ- 
ment offices  make  the  program  effective  by  efficient  recruiting  and 
placement  activities.  They  maintain  a  constantly  current  picture  of 
the  supply  and  demand  of  local  labor  in  every  employment-service 
area  and  use  such  information  as  a  basis  for  directing  migratory 
workers  only  to  areas  where  they  are  required  and  only  in  such 
numbers  as  are  required.  Local  labor,  however,  must  be  utilized  in 
all  instances  before  any  movement  of  outside  labor  is  ordered. 

During  seasons  of  peak  agricultural  labor  requirements,  when  labor 
is  likely  to  be  needed  in  large  numbers,  the  speed  with  which  place- 
jnents  can  be  made  is  of  paramount  importance,  and  to  accomplish 
this  special  methods  have  been  devised.  In  every  case,  however,  spe- 
cific employer  orders  must  be  had  and  written  verification  of  place- 
ments must  be  secured  by  local  offices. 

The  basic  goal  in  any  employment  office  is  the  placement  of  workers 
in  jobs  compatible  with  their  training  and  accomplishments.  The 
employment-service  policies  which  govern  regular  employment  activ- 
ities also  govern  those  of  farm  placement. 

The  problem  of  strict  referral  of  workers  to  jobs  cannot  be  empha- 
sized too  strongly.  When  an  employer  places  an  order  at  an  em- 
ployment-service office,  information  is  requested  from  him,  such  as 
nature  of  work,  number  of  workers  required,  duration  of  employ- 
ment, housing  conditions,  wages,  type  of  labor  wanted,  etc. 

Applicants  registering  at  the  employment  officCvS  are  interviewed 
with  the  above  factors  in  mind,  and  if  they  are  qualified  they  are 
referred  to  the  prospective  employer,  who  returns  the  referral  cards 
previously  given  to  the  workers.  This  is  the  verification  of  the 
acceptance  of  the  worker  by  the  employer. 

Bona  fide  orders  are  essential.  Only  needed  workers  are  referred. 
The  local  office  checks  its  basic  data  to  see  that  the  employer  has  not 
overestimated  his  demands. 

The  foregoing  represents  a  relatively  brief  outline  of  some  of  the 
problems  encountered  and  the  more  important  procedures  used  in  the 
development  of  the  farm-placement  program. 

programs  in  WASHINGTON,  OREGON,  AND  TEXAS 

In  three  States— Oregon,  Washington,  and  Texas,  it  has  been 
demonstrated  that  this  problem  can  be  effectively  handled.    In  these 
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States  is  found  sound  State  administrative  planning  and  control. 
There  is  also  to  be  found  in  the  local  offices  full  information  on  their 
farm-labor  problems — properly  organized — with  trained  personnel 
to  carry  out  the  program. 

In  Texas  at  one  time  it  was  considered  necessary  to  recruit  workers 
from  a  foreign  country  to  haii^est  the  crops.  That  recruiting  practice 
is  now  obsolete  as  a  result  of  the  present  farm-placement  program 
of  the  Texas  State  Employment  Service,  The  supply  of  farm  labor 
within  the  State  is  adequate.  In  the  year  1939  Texas  made  550,074 
farm  placements  with  written  verifications  from  the  growers. 

For  over  25  years  Oregon  and  Washington  have  been  in  the  migra- 
tory path  of  the  agricultural  worker.  As  a  result  of  an  effective  farm- 
placement  program  the  movement  both  to  and  from  these  two  States 
is  being  brought  under  control.  For  instance,  producers  of  the 
largest  crops  gi'own  in  Oregon  have  discontinued  the  practice  of  out- 
of-State  solicitation  for  workers  as  the  result  of  an  adequate  State 
service.  Through  the  full  utilization  of  local  labor  the  Washington 
State  Employment  Service  has  also  eliminated  the  im]3ortation  of 
agi'icultural  labor  from  out-of-State  sources.  These  two  States  are 
recognizing  the  fact  that  large  pools  of  local  workers  are  available 
within  State  boundaries  and  that  the  advertisement  for  labor  in 
other  areas  can  be  measurably  curtailed. 

The  success  of  the  Farm  Placement  Service  in  coping  with  these 
problems  in  a  number  of  States  indicates  that  an  enlarged  program 
projected  along  the  same  lines  will  go  far  to  correct  conditions  caus- 
ing large-scale  migration. 

With  the  national  preparedness  program  placing  demands  upon 
industry,  the  proper  organization  of  agricultural  labor  to  produce 
and  harvest  the  crops  which  will  be  needed  to  feed  the  country  dur- 
ing any  time  of  emergency  becomes  an  extremely  important  factor. 
Under  the  present  budget  neither  at  its  Federal  nor  State  level  is 
an  all-inclusive  farm-placement  program  adequately  financed.  At 
the  Federal  level  an  estimated  additional  $45,000  is  needed  for  per- 
sonnel services;  at  the  State  level  it  is  estimated  that  three  or  four 
million  dollars  will  be  needed  for  grants  to  the  State  administrative 
agencies.  These  additional  grants  to  the  States  under  proper  super- 
vision will  make  practically  unnecessary  interstate  migration  of  farm 
labor. 

MIGRATORY  LABOR  PROBLEM 

The  migratory  labor  problem,  as  I  view  it,  relates  only  to  the  so- 
called  migratory  farm  problem  and  to  one  phase  of  that  problem. 
For  the  purposes  of  this  report,  migrations  fall  into  two  principal 
categories,  first,  the  movement  of  individuals  or  families  from  rural 
to  urban  areas.  This  shift  usually  results  in  permanent  dislocation 
of  workers  who  are  unable  to  sustain  themselves  in  rural  areas  and 
who  hope  to  improve  their  opportunities  by  moving  to  industrial 
centers.  The  second  type  of  movement  is  the  mass  migration  of 
agricultural  workers  from  one  region  to  another  in  search  of  seasonal 
agricultural  work  and  consists  of  workers  who  are  self-starters  and 
those  who  are  incited  to  move.  It  is  with  regard  to  tlie  latter  group 
that  my  comments  will  bear. 

Senator  Thomas.  By  incited,  you  mean  they  are  urged  to  go? 

Mr.  MrroHELL.  Yes,  sir. 
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Senator  Thomas.  By  employment  agencies  and  institutions  of  that 
kind? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Yes,  sir;  by  unwise  and  unnecessary  publicity,  that 
sort  of  thing. 

If  I  might  refer  to  the  broad  outlines  of  this  movement,  that  is  the 
wide  movements,  I  have  it  reproduced  here  on  a  chart  if  you  would^ 
be  interested. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Yes ;  we  would  like  to  see  it. 

(The  chart  was  marked  "Exhibit  198"  and  is  printed  on  p.  905.) 

Mr.  ?kIiTCHELL.  This  does  not  relate  to  the  short-distance  move- 
ments of  this  so-called  incited  movement  or  the  movement  which  the 
workers  themselves  voluntarily  undertake.  It  is  the  long  trek  up 
and  down  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  across  from  these  States  [indicat- 
ing] in  this  part  of  the  country  up  to  the  beet  fields  here.  There 
is  also  quite  a  bit,  not  so  much  as  there  used  to  be,  but  quite  a  bit 
of  migration  up  through  Colorado  and  Wyoming  to  Montana. 

Mr.  Fowler.  Is  that  for  the  wheat  areas? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Not  so  much  for  the  wheat  harvest  as  it  is  the  beet 
sugar.  The  wheat  harvest  is  not,  with  the  introduction  of  the  com- 
bine, such  a  movement  as  it  was  15  years  ago. 

Senator  La  Folletie.  Mr.  Mitchell,  do  you  still  have  movements,, 
say,  from  Texas  into  Colorado? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  There  is  less  of  that  this  year  probably  than  there 
has  been  but  there  are  still  some  people  who  go  as  far  as  Montana. 

MEXICAN  immigration  INTO  TEXAS 

If  I  might  talk  about  this  just  a  moment,  I  think  this  situation 
in  Texas  is  the  key  to  one  of  the  most  disturbing  situations  in  the 
whole  movement.  Since  the  last  war,  each  year,  I  think  I  can  say 
that  now  and  I  think  that  is  right,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  foreign 
labor  markets  were  not  organized,  there  was  terrific  pressure  to  lift 
the  immigration  laws  in  July  of  each  year  on  the  basis  that  there  w^as 
inadequate  farm  labor  and  to  let  aliens  in.  That  was  done  over  a 
period  of  years.  Now  then,  since  those  people  were  more  or  less 
legally  in  the  country,  they  have  disappeared  under  the  pressure 
of  these  movements  up  into  Ohio,  Michigan,  and  Montana. 

Senator  Thomas.  By  "aliens,"  you  mean  actual  aliens? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Thomas.  From  Mexico  principally? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  From  Mexico,  yes,  sir;  and  then  they  spread  to 
other  States.  I  think  one  of  the  contributions  to  the  relief  rolls,  not 
only  in  Texas  but  throughout,  is  that  extra  and  additional  labor  that 
came  in  there  on  the  basis  of  the  pressure  of  the  work  to  be  done  in 
Texas.  Certainly,  States  up  in  this  part  of  the  country  [indicating] 
through  this  part  of  the  country  maintain  labor  agents  on  several 
different  bases  to  encourage  that  migration. 

Mr.  Fowler.  Let  me  see  if  I  understand  that  clearly.  Tliere  was  a 
great  demand  and  pressure  for  farm  laborers  in  Texas  ? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fowler.  And  for  the  purpose  of  serving  that  need,  there  was 
pressure  to  relax  the  immigration  restrictions  and  bring  in  across  the 
border  a  large  group  to  serve  the  needs  of  Texas  ? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Yes.  sir. 
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Mr.  Fowler.  Then  that  particular  group  that  would  come  in  to 
serve  the  needs  in  Texas  would  be  dispersed  through  these  labor  agents 
in  Colorado,  Montana,  Michigan  and  what  not  and  there  would  be 
another  need  for  a  group  to  come  from  Mexico  and  fill  the  need  in 
Texas.     Is  that  the  sequence  ? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  That  is  the  sequence  of  the  thing.  By  1937,  I  think 
that  is  a  good  example  because  cotton  was  at  the  basis  of  the  demand, 
when  we  had  a  5,000,000-bale  crop  of  cotton  in  Texas  and  business  con- 
ditions were  pretty  fair,  we  had  gotten  a  reasonable  control  over  and 
direction  of  the  labor  which  was  ah'eady  there.  There  was  not,  in  that 
year,  a  single  newspaper  item,  a  single  radio  statement  of  the  need  of 
labor.  The  crop  was  harvested  in  about  half  the  length  of  time  that 
had  been  customary  with  these  vast  hordes  previously  and  the  political 
pressure  which  grew  out  of  this  thing  was  off.  In  other  words,  by 
routing  this  labor  to  the  right  places  at  the  right  time  and  in  the  right 
amounts,  that  problem  was  solved. 

Mr.  Fowler.  There  wasn't  a  demand  to  bring  in  more  and  more 
people  across  the  border? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  No,  sir.  That  demand  is  dead  at  the  moment  and 
has  been  for  3  years.  There  is  no  pressure  on  now  in  that  respect. 
Now  this,  however,  is  the  hang-over  that  is  still  going  on.  These  beet 
sugar  people  here  and  to  a  decreasing  extent  through  this  part  of  the 
country  and  in  here  [indicating],  are  still  following  tlieir  old  recruiting 
methods.  In  other  words,  as  near  as  we  could  tell,  there  are  from  5  to 
10  thousand  of  these  Mexicans  who  were  residents  here  who  had  gone 
to  Ohio  and  Michigan. 

Senator  La  Follette.  That  is  residents  in  Texas? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Yes,  sir ;  pretty  largely  in  Texas. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Would  you  describe  for  the  record,  Mr. 
Mitchell,  what  those  recruiting  methods  consist  of? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  it  here  in  my  paper. 

Senator  La  Follette.  That  is  all  right.  You  take  it  in  your 
logical  order. 

Senator  Thomas.  Mr.  Mitchell,  before  you  leave  that,  what  about 
the  Mexican  migration  on  the  other  side,  in  California,  Arizona, 
and  up  into  Utah?  Does  the  Mexican  labor  stop  going  there  for 
sugar  beets? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Yes;  some  come  up  this  way  and  out  of  here  at 
the  moment;  that  is  still  going  on.  Washington,  for  instance,  in  the 
past  2  years  has  gotten  a  farm  service,  a  labor  exchange  device,, 
worked  out  pretty  well  and  it  looks  as  though  in  another  year,  we 
can  say  positively  that  Washington,  by  an  economical  use  of  its  own 
labor  by  just  moving  short  distances  at  peaks,  will  demonstrate 
clearly  that  there  is  no  actual  need  for  interstate  migration.  I  believe 
also  that  that  was  likewise  true  of  Oregon  so  through  the  approach 
of  the  labor  exchange  device  applied  to  local  conditions,  local  re- 
sources, I  think  that  will  broak  it  up.  I  think  there  is  enough  evi- 
dence in  these  three  cases  [hidicating]  to  show  that  there  is  a  method 
for  dealing  with  it  on  a  successful  basis. 

Senator  Thomas.  How  dependent  on  foreigners  is  the  beet  sugar 
industry  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Of  course,  I  am  directly  familiar  with  it  only  on; 
the  end  of  what  happens  here  [indicating].     I  think  pretty  largely,. 
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as  I  understand  it  from  second-liand  information  and  study,  that 
they  depend  pretty  largely  on  Mexicans  and  in  some  centers  other 
people  whose  nativity  was  not  as  we  think  of  the  American,  that  is 
one  or  two  generations  removed  from  some  other  stock. 

Senator  Thomas.  The  oriental  labor  is  pretty  nearly  ended,  isn't 
it,  Japanese  and  Filipinos,  as  far  as  the  beet  sugar  industry  is 
concerned  ^ 

Mr.  Mitchell.  I  think  so.  That  whole  cycle,  I  think,  has  about 
run  its  course.  We  are  back  now  and  able  to  do  our  business  with 
native  labor. 

Senator  Thomas.  Say  an  employer  of  beet-sugar  industry  were 
forced  to  use  only  native  labor,  that  is  American  native  labor,  say 
50  percent,  would  that  retard  the  harvesting  of  beets  ? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  I  think  not.  I  believe  that  there  are  enough 
people  to  do  this  beet  work  and  the  other  farm  work  in  almost  every 
State  in  the  Union  without  requiring  this  interstate  migration. 
Now,  there  may  be  three  or  four  exceptions  in  the  smaller  and  less 
populous  States,  but  I  think  the  job  can  be  done. 

Senator  Thomas.  Then  the  agents  who  are  responsible  for  bring- 
ing about  this  migration  do  it  on  the  basis  of  furnishing  labor  a 
little  bit  cheaper  than  the  native  labor  ? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Yes,  sir;  they  do  it  on  that  basis  and  every  con- 
ceivable kind  of  basis  on  which  a  person  would  run  a  business.  In 
other  words,  it  is  a  business  for  profit.  That  is  the  proposition  of 
recruiting  labor  and  facilitating  the  harvesting  or  growing  processes 
for  the  grower.     It  is  simpler  for  the  grower. 

Mr.  Fowlek.  Could  you  sum  it  up,  Mr.  Mitchell,  by  saying  that 
the  use  of  an  out-of-State  labor  supply  that  is  brought  in  by  a  labor 
agent,  from  various  aspects,  gives  a  greater  degree  of  control  of  the 
labor  situation  to  the  employer?  Does  that  sum  it  up,  the  reasons 
for  the  preference  or  the  reasons  why  these  labor  agents  can  still 
carry  on  this  promotion  of  interstate  migration  ? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  I  think  that  is  a  fair  statement  of  it,  sir. 

Mr.  Fowler.  And  there  is  still  a  fear  of  depending  upon  local  resi- 
dent labor  or  labor  recruited  from  nearby  localities.  Maybe  that  fear 
is  because  they  are  not  sure  there  is  enough  of  it  there,  and  they  want 
to  be  absolutely  certain  of  having  an  adequate  supply  on  hand;  or 
does  the  element  of  wage  differential  enter  in,  the  fact  they  can  keep 
a  top  on  wages  by  having  a  large  supply  ?     Is  that  an  element  ? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  I  think  that  is  a  very  big  part  of  it.  I  think,  how- 
ever, that  the  underlying  problem  is  where  agriculture  is  the  pre- 
dominant industry  in  a  community.  At  harvesting  time,  the  harvest- 
ing of  that  crop  becomes  important  to  everybody,  so  that  all  of  the 
local  organizations  of  citizens,  if  they  are  not,  as  you  say,  sure  that 
these  crops  will  be  harvested,  become  hysterical,  and  you  will  see 
notices,  or  at  least  I  have  seen  them,  "We  need  10,000  people  here 
and  we  need  5,000  here,"  in  every  conceivable  kind  of  statement 
coming  from  ditferent  kinds  of  people. 

Mr.  Fowlek.  Did  your  experience  in  Texas,  say,  in  the  year  1937, 
persuade  you  that  when  there  is  an  assurance  of  an  organized  ample 
supply,  tiiat  that  local  pressure  to  bring  in  outside  labor  abates 
considerably  ? 
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Mr.  Mitchell.  Yes,  sir.  Every  season  we  have  had  only  a  few 
instances  where  the  wage  which  was  agreed  upon,  on  the  basis  of 
information  they  gave  us,  went  down.  These  few  instances  were  due 
to  a  change  in  weather  conditions,  and  therefore  a  change  in  crop  con- 
ditions, which  affected  the  balance  between  supply  and  demand.  That 
is,  the  supply  was  estimated  on  one  basis  and  within  3  days  the  condi- 
tions changed  and  fewer  workers  were  needed.  It  is  difficult  to  deal 
with  cases  like  these,  but  I  think  they  have  to  be  dealt  with  rather 
courageously. 

WAGE  PROBLEM 

Mr.  Fowler.  Now,  then,  that  leaves  the  crux  of  the  situation,  insofar 
as  the  wage  problem  is  concerned,  in  the  methods  and  procedure  which 
are  followed  initially  in  fixing  the  wages  before  the  season  begins. 
The  wage  problem  transfers  itself  to  that  particular  period  in  the 
agricultural  cycle  rather  than  the  actual  instant  when  the  work  is 
being  commenced? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fowler.  When  the  supply  of  labor  is  assured  ? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  It  is.  Of  course,  wages  there  are  generally,  I  think, 
affected  by  demand  and  supply  and  the  keeping  of  that  balance  of 
supply  and  demand  gets  to  be  a  very  delicate  operation,  one  that  you 
have  to  keep  in  touch  with  all  the  time.  Otherwise,  you  get  a  bulge 
here  and  an  inadequate  supply  over  in  this  part  of  the  country 
(indicating). 

Senator  La  Follette.  Do  you  describe  in  your  statement  how  you 
worked  out  the  wage  scales? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  We  in  the  Employment  Service  do  not  undertake  to 
set  wages.  We  have  to  find  out  what  they  are,  and  after  we  know  and 
after  we  are  told  what  they  are,  we  do  insist  on  good  faith. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Do  you  describe  that  process  in  your  state- 
ment ? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Yes,  sir;  I  do. 

Senator  Thomas.  How  can  you  enforce  good  faith  ? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  By  refusal  to  render  service.  That  is  the  only  en- 
forcement. That  is  true  of  not  only  farm  service  but  any  other  Em- 
ployment Service  activity.  If  you  get  into  a  bad  situation,  since  we 
are  not  an  enforcement  agency,  the  only  thing  we  can  do  is  to  pull  out 
and  say  in  this  farm  situation  all  we  can  do  is  to  direct  the  migration 
around  these  places. 

Mr.  Fowler.  That  is  in  keeping  with  the  usual  procedure  of  pri- 
vate employment  service  as  well  as  public? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fowler.  In  other  words,  if  you  furnish  the  service  they  keep 
you  informed  as  to  what  the  price  for  labor  is  going  to  be  so  you 
are  not  doing  an  unusual  thing ;  you  are  doing  exactly  what  a  private 
service  would  do  under  the  circumstances? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Fowler.  Before  leaving  the  problem  of  migration,  I  wonder  if 
you  care  to  comment  on  whether  or  not  you  think,  from  your  expe- 
rience in  1937  and  the  years  succeeding,  that  that  problem  of  excess 
immigration  from  Mexico  is  fairly  well  solved  now  or  is  the  stopper 
in  the  bottle  still  to  be  effectively  placed  ? 
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Mr.  Mitchell.  I  think  that  that  raises  a  different  problem.  The 
first  point  that  I  talked  about  was  more  or  less  a  legal  entry  into  the 
United  States.  Now,  with  respect  to  the  illegal  entry,  which  is  the 
only  way  they  can  get  in  in  any  quantity  at  the  moment,  without 
having  any  specific  figures,  I  think  there  is  some  of  that  going  on  at 
the  present  time. 

Mr.  Fowler.  So  that  problem  is  to  be  solved? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Yes,  sir;  and  certainly  for  this  reason  that  we  are 
talking  about  and  other  reasons,  that  is  a  problem  which  will  have 
to  receive  some  pretty  close  attention  within  the  next  few  months 
and  year. 

Mr.  Fowler.  Now,  turning  back  to  the  legal  entry  again,  suppose 
I  am  an  employer  in  Texas  and,  for  some  reason,  I  want  30  hands 
from  across  the'border  and  I  want  to  do  it  perfectly  legally.  I  want 
them  to  come  to  the  country  on  a  temporary  basis.  What  conditions 
do  those  immigrants  have  to  meet  before  they  come  across  the 
border  ? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  So  far  as  I  know,  application  would  be  made  by  the 
employer  to  the  Immigration  Department.  The  Immigration  De- 
partment sends  a  notice  to  the  Employment  Service  setting  forth  that 
they  have  this  request,  then  we  have  a  form  letter  which  we  just  send 
back  and  say  there  is  adequate  labor.  We  have  no  unfilled  orders, 
and  we  are  prepared  to  fill  any  order  in  these  classifications,  and  we 
follow  through  and  try  to  find  out  who  it  is  and  meet  the  demands 
out  of  the  local  labor  supply. 

Mr.  Fowler.  That  covers  that  case.  Suppose  I  am  a  Mexican 
laborer,  and  on  my  own  motion  and  because  I  have  heard  about  good 
wages  across  the  border,  I  decide  I  want  to  come  across  and  I  want  to 
come  across  legally.  I  make  application  to  come  over  as  a  temporary 
guest  of  the  United  States.    How  difficult  is  it  for  me  to  get  across? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Along  the  border,  I  am  not  entirely  familiar  with 
immigration  procedure;  there  are  a  number  of  workers  who  live  in 
Mexico  and  work  more,  I  think,  in  industry  and  retail  establishments 
on  a  permit  basis.  That  is  pretty  well  controlled.  It  may  be  over- 
expanded  in  places  and  that  sort  of  thing,  but  I  do  not  know  of 
any  basis  other  than  that  on  which  they  can  get  in  legally,  although, 
as  I  say,  I  am  not  entirely  familiar  with  all  of  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions and  methods  of  operation  of  the  Immigration  Service. 

In  the  isolated  areas  though,  they  have  what  they  call  "wet-backs" 
that  just  swim  across  the  river  and  work  for  certain  farmers  and 
some  of  them  wind  up  throughout  the  State  and  others  go  back  after 
the  season  is  over.  How  much  there  is  of  that,  it  is  very  much  of  an 
underground  proposition,  I  do  not  have  any  information  on  how 
extensive  that  is.  That  is  the  illegal  entry  and  not  the  legal  entry 
you  were  talking  about. 

Mr.  Fowler.  You  could  summarize  that  by  saying,  in  times  past, 
this  Mexican  immigration  has  been  an  important  factor  in  the  de- 
velopment of  this  migration  of  migratory  labor  and  that  now,  per- 
haps one  phase  of  that  problem  still  remains,  namely,  that  of  illegal 
entry.  But  insofar  as  the  actual  need  for  more  labor  across  the 
border,  it  appears  the  experience  of  the  farm  placement  service  in 
Texas  and  the  State  employment  service  has  been  they  can  serve  the 
needs  of  labor  in  Texas  with  the  available  labor  supply  and  there 
isn't  a  concrete  need  for  more? 
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Mr.  Mitchell.  That  is  a  fair  statement  of  it.  I  would  add  to  that 
one  more  thing.  As  we  approach  a  situation  in  the  over-all  em- 
employment  situation  with  respect  to  more  employment,  then  a  higher 
degree  of  organization  of  this  farm  labor  market  will  inevitably  be 
necessary.  I  think  that  we  have  a  long,  long  way  to  go  before  we 
can  begin  to  say  that  there  is  a  shortage  anywhere  on  farm  labor. 
I  do  not  see  that  regard  at  all.    It  is  a  matter  of  organization. 

Senator  Thomas.  You  do  have  the  problem  of  the  white  jDeople, 
native-born  Americans,  not  being  very  skillful  and  not  liking  the 
"squat"  jobs? 

Mr.  Mrr<cHELL.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Thomas.  And  there  isn't  much  you  can  do  about  that? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  No. 

Senator  Thomas.  That  is,  an  American  won't  go  and  thin  beets 
if  he  can  get  another  job,  isn't  that  right? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  That  is  so. 

Senator  Thomas.  And  he  won't  pick  berries  if  he  can  get  another 
job  while  the  Japanese  and  Filipinos- can  pretty  well  rest  at  berry 
picking  due  to  leg  habits,  shall  we  call  it? 

negro  migration  on  ATLANTIC  SEABOARD 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  just  assembled  some  figures  on 
the  extent  of  this  migration  of  Negroes  up  and  down  the  Atlantic 
seaboard.  I  have  these  data  pictured  on  a  chart,  which  I  could  put 
into  the  record,  if  you  would  like  to  have  me  do  so. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Yes ;  we  would  like  to  have  that  information. 

(A  chart  was  marked  "Exhibit  199"  and  appears  on  p.  911.) 

Senator  Thomas.  May  I  ask  whether  the  Negroes  make  good  squat 
laborers  ? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Mr.  Hollenbeck,  do  you  know  of  the  Negroes  get- 
ting into  that  type  of  work? 

Mr.  O.  D.  Hollenbeck  (Assistant  Chief  of  the  Employment  Serv- 
ice Division).  Very  little.  Most  of  the  Negroes  working  up  and 
down  the  eastern  seaboard  work  in  potatoes  and  very  few  of  them 
are  found  in  the  beet  fields.  Mexicans,  Russians,  and  Belgians,  and 
probably  the  first  generation  of  other  foreign  groups,  work  in  the 
beet  fields,  but  very  few  Negroes. 

Senator  La  Follette.  The  Negroes,  however,  do  work  in  the  truck 
fields? 

Mr.  Hollenbeck.  Yes;  truck  fields.  The  workers  in  Florida  and 
the  South  in  the  truck  fields  are  mainly  Negroes. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Do  those  figiu^es  show,  Mr.  Mitchell,  whether 
that  migration  is  increasing  so  far  as  the  Negroes  are  concerned  on  the 
Atlantic  Seaboard?     Do  you  have  any  comparable  data  on  that? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  No,  sir,  and  how  many  of  them  stay  on  this  round, 
we  do  not  know.  For  instance,  in  Chicago,  one  of  our  people  who 
works  on  the  special  Negro  employment  problem  tells  me  that  out 
there  recently  the  best  estimate  they  had  was  there  were  about  1,500 
Negroes  a  month  coming  into  Chicago  and  undertaking  to  stay  there. 
Now  that  is  a  different  kind  of  migration  than  the  one  that  we  have 
been  talking  about,  I  think. 
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Senator  Thomas.  That  is  primarily  industrial,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  La  Follette.  We  had  some  testimony  here  from  New 
Jersey  in  which  it  was  pointed  out  that  it  is  very  diflScult  to  tell  whether 
these  seaboard  migrants  return  or  not  because  they  seem  to  disappear 
into  the  population  and  there  is  no  way  of  checking  on  the  amount 
of  residue  of  the  group  which  remains  the  year  around. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  In  connection  with  the  Agi'iculture  Depai-tment,  we 
are  checking  the  movement  as  it  comes  up  the  seaboard  and  intend 
to  try  to  check  it  as  it  comes  back,  as  well  as  we  can,  to  get  some  idea 
of  tliat.  We  do  know  there  is  a  residue  and  that  is  why  we  cannot 
understand  in  some  of  these  industrial  States  where  they  do  have  peak 
agricultural  problems,  why  that  residue  of  labor,  which  was  originally 
farm  labor,  cannot  be  utilized  locally  to  do  that  work.  We  are 
actively  getting  after  that  part  of  the  problem  and  it  is  to  make  that 
long  migration  unnecessary,  if  possible. 

federal  ORGANIZATION  DEALING  WITH  PROBLEM 

Mr.  Fowler.  Did  you  plan  to  describe  or  have  you  described  in  your 
statement  the  organization  which  the  Federal  Government  has  set  up  > 
to  deal  with  this  problem  of  interstate  farm  migratory  labor  as  well' 
as  intrastate  farm  labor? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fowler.  You  described  that  in  your  statement  ? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  that  described. 

Mr.  Fowler.  I  wonder  if  I  might  ask  you  a  few  questions  about  that 
just  to  clarify  tlie  record.  As  I  underetand  it — and  correct  me  if  I 
am  wrong — this  work  was  carried  on  up  until  recent  years  under  the 
so-called  Wagner-Peyser  Act;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Up  until  1933,  it  was  carried  on.  There  was  a 
nucleus  of  farm  placement  service  under  the  old  United  States  Em- 
ployment Service.     It  was  a  left  over  from  1917. 

Mr.  Foavler.  Then  it  was  set  up  after  1933  under  the  Wagner- 
Peyser  Act  ? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoAVLER.  And  the  funds  are  appropriated  for  distribution  in, 
accordance  with  that  particular  act? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Yes,  sir;  and  title  3  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

Mr.  Fowler.  That  is  a  later  appropriation  under  title  3  of  the 
Social  Security  Act? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Yes,  sir. 

INIr.  Fowler.  What  present  scheme  of  organization  or  disposition 
of  those  funds  is  set  up?  If  you  could  just  give  us  a  brief  picture 
as  to  how  that  service  is  organized,  I  think  it  would  be  helpful  to 
the  committee  in  understanding  the  work  that  you  do. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Due  to  a  number  of  circumstances,  we  are  in  the 
process  of  reorganizing  that  part  of  the  work  to  give  more  emphasis 
on  this  whole  migratoiy  problem.  We  have  in  the  organization  at 
Washinglon  a  Director  of  the  Farm  Service  who  has  other  duties. 

Mr.  Fowler.  You  mean  in  addition  to  being  a  director  of  the- 
Farm  Service? 
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Mr.  Mitchell.  Yes,  sir;  the  other  duties  require  more  than  half 
-of  the  time.  That  is  brouoht  about  by  a  physical  situation  which 
I  hope  can  be  remedied. 

Senator  La  Follette.  There  is  no  doubt  in  your  mind  that  this 
is  a  full-time  job,  is  there? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  No,  sir;  it  really  is  a  full-time  job  and  the  organi- 
zation contemplates  some  small  professional  staff  here  in  Washington. 

Mv.  Fowler.  To  do  research  and  collect  data  on  these  interstate 
problems  ? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  And  to  go  out  in  the  States  and  train  people  in 
the  methods  of  handling  the  problem.  There  are  a  number  of  States 
that  simply  do  not  know  how  to  go  about  handling  that  problem. 
There  are  farm  supervisors  who  are  in  eight  of  the  more  important 
agricultural  States  who  work  as  a  staff  jDersonnel  in  the  State  to 
assist  in  developing  the  State  service  to  the  point  of  meeting  its 
farm  responsibilities. 

Mr.  Fowler.  They  are  Federal  employees? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Federal  employees;  yes. 

Mv.  Fowler.  Are  they  responsible  to  the  State? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  They  are  administratively  responsible  to  the  State 
although  they  are  on  the  Federal  pay  roll.  We  are  exploring  that 
whole  relationship  at  the  moment  and  I  think  that  will  be  somewhat 
clarified  and  strengthened.     Just  how,  we  do  not  know  now. 

Mr.  Fowler.  With  relation  to  these  farm  placement  supervisors, 
to  whom  you  just  referred.  I  think  you  said  there  were  8  States 
which  had  full-time  farm  placement  and  there  are  18  States,  I  think 
Dr.  Altmeyer  said  yesterday,  that  had  a  farm  placement  service? 

Mr.  JSIiTCHELL.  Yes,  sir.  AVe  have  the  same  kind  of  organization, 
in  our  Veteran  Placement  Service  in  those  States.  The  veteran 
placement  supervisor  undertakes  to  perform  both  functions  which  is 
not  very  satisfactory. 

Mr.  Fowler.  You,  also,  in  addition  to  paying  these  farm  place- 
ment supervisors,  as  I  understand  it,  appropriate  or  allocate  the 
funds  that  become  available  for  this  work  under  the  Wagner-Peyser 
Act,  and  title  3  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  the  State  to  help  tlieni 
in  setting  up  their  State  employment  service,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  That  is  right;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fowler.  Are  those  funds  substantially  the  source  of  the  State 
budget,  the  State  employment  service  budget  ? 

Mr,  Mitchell.  Substantially.  All  except  not  over  10  to  15  percent 
come  from  other  sources. 

Mr.  Fowler.  There  seems  to  be,  from  just  the  meager  information 
that  the  committee  has  collected  in  its  excursion  into  California  and 
the  hearings  here  recently,  a  marked  difference  in  the  degree  of  organ- 
ization in  various  States.  That  is,  the  State  of  Texas,  we  have  heard  a 
great  deal  about  the  employment  service  there  and  how  effective  it  has 
Ijeen  and  vdiat  a  good  job  it  has  done.  I  just  recall  seeing  tlie  other 
day  some  comments  from  the  report  of  the  California  State  Chamber 
of  Commerce  on  the  migrant  problem  in  which  they  stressed  the  need 
for  a  greater  organization  of  the  Employment  Service  in  California. 
I  wonder  whether  or  not  our  reactions  are  mistaken  or  whether  or  not 
the  degree  with  which  this  problem  is  met  in  different  States  differs? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  I  think  that  this  is  probably  a  fair  statement  of  it, 
tthat  with  the  complexities  of  the  over-all  problem  that  has  been  facin^r 
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this  whole  employment  security  program,  the  newness  of  it,  the  lack 
of  method  and  the  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  problem,  particularly  in 
this  and  other  fields,  that  there  has  been  demonstrated  in  only  three 
cases  on  a  large  scale  and  in  not  over  a  half  a  dozen  other  cases  on  a 
smaller  scale,  both  objectives  and  methods  which  are  successful  and 
have  been  successful  and  that  the  development  for  handling  this  farm- 
labor  problem  lies  pretty  largely  in  the  future.  Definitely,  it  is  that  irt 
handling  the  problem  we  are  just  beginning,  I  think  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Fowler.  In  the  allocation  of  Federal  funds,  the  principal  item 
in  which  we  would  be  legitimately  interested  here,  there  are  two  or 
three  points  that  I  would  like  to  explore  a  moment.  In  the  allocation 
of  Federal  funds,  how  do  you  weight  or  determine  how  much  a  given 
State  will  receive  for  its  farm  placement  work  or  its  Employment 
Service  work  and  how  much  another  State  will  receive?  In  other 
words,  how  do  you  determine  what  Florida  will  receive,  Texas  will 
receive,  and  California  will  receive? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Well,  the  sound  basis  for  that  is  to  consider  the 
over-all  Employment  Service  problem  of  the  States  subdivided  by 
the  offices  whicli  are  necessary  to  meet  that  problem  and  of  the  States 
which  have  this  agricultural  problem.  That  information  must  come 
out  and  proper  allocation  be  made  for  that. 

Mr.  Fowler.  That  has  not  been  true  in  the  past  ? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  No,  sir;  there  have  not  been,  I  think,  adequate  funds 
to  get  at  the  problem.     I  think  that  is  a  part  of  it. 

ADDITIONAL  FUNDS  NEEDED 

Senator  La  Follette.  Mr.  Mitchell,  if  I  may  interrupt  you  there,, 
do  you  mean  that  Congress  has  not  provided  enough  money  to  handle 
the  entire  problem  of  employment  service  and,  therefore,  the  funds 
available  to  any  State  are  inadequate  to  deal  with  the  over-all  problem 
and,  therefore,  this  problem  is  neglected?  Do  I  understand  you 
correctly  ? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  I  think  that  is  about  as  close  a  statement  of  it  as 
could  be  made  briefly. 

Senator  La  Follette.  So  in  other  words,  it  is  not  only  necessary 
that  there  should  be  administrative  appreciation  of  the  urgency  of  this 
development  of  the  Employment  Service  to  handle  the  farm-labor 
problem  but  there  must  be,  as  you  view  it,  an  appreciation  on  the  part 
of  Congress  that  more  funds  have  got  to  be  made  available  if  this  job 
is  to  be  efficiently  and  adequately  handled? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  that  is  true. 

Senator  La  Follette.  May  I  ask  this,  are  you  in  a  situation  where 
you  have  the  power  and  do  you  have  the  funds  where,  if  you  desire 
to  do  so,  you  could  separate  the  dual  responsibility  which  people  in 
the  States  and  in  the  administrative  office  here  in  Washington  are 
now  carrying? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  I  think  that  a  separation  to  get  at  this  particular 
problem  would  be  most  unwise.  After  all,  this  thing  adds  up  to  a 
community  problem  where  with  one  employment  service  designed  to 
serve  that  community,  that  is  starting  with  the  community 

Senator  La  Follette.  I  was  not  suggesting  the  separation  and  a 
separate  institution  but,  as  I  understand  it,  you  not  only  have  people 
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here  in  Washington  but  you  have  people  out  in  the  States  who  have 
the  dual  responsibility  of  Veteran  Placement  Service,  for  example, 
and  the  Farm  Placement  Service? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Now  I  think  we  would  all  agree  that  each 
one  of  those  two  responsibilities  are  enough  for  any  one  person  to 
have  to  handle. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is,  do  you  have 
the  power  in  your  basic  act  to  separate  those  responsibilities  ? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  La  Follette.  So  if  you  decide  to  do  it,  it  becomes  a  budg- 
etary problem;  is  that  right? 

Ml.  Mitchell.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  La  Follette,  And  so  far  as  your  present  budgetary  situ- 
ation is  concerned,  have  you  a  sufficient  leeway  in  the  budget  so  you 
can  make  any  progress  in  the  direction  of  separating  these  jobs  and 
fixing  them  on  one  person  rather  than  loading  two  jobs  on  one  or 
will  you  have  to  have  in  the  future,  assuming  that  the  budget  and 
so  forth  approves,  more  appropriations  from  Congress  for  that 
purpose  ? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  We  will  have  to  have  more  appropriations  from 
Congress  for  that  purpose. 

Senator  La  Follette.  In  other  words,  if  you  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion now  that  you  ought  to  separate  these  responsibilities  that  are 
now  carried,  as  I  understand  it,  in  many  instances  by  one  individual, 
you  could  not  do  it  because  you  are  short  of  the  necessary  money  ? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  think,  under  the  present  outlook, 
we  are  required  to  further  reduce. 

Senator  La  Follette.  So  that  unless  Congi-ess  and  the  administra- 
tion come  to  the  conclusion  that  this  problem  has  got  to  have  more 
support  in  the  form  of  appropriations,  instead  of  looking  forward 
to  an  expansion  and  an  improvement  of  the  Farm  Placement  Serv- 
ice, we  will  have  to  look  forward  to  a  reduction  in  its  efficiency.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  I  think  that  is  correct,  sir;  yes,  sir. 

DEVICES  FOR  IMPROVING  FARM  PLACEMENT  SERVICES 

Mr.  Fowler.  There  is  one  other  matter  that  I  would  like  to  ask  a 
few  questions  about.  Let's  suppose  that  there  is  a  State  in  which 
the  present  Employment  Service  does  not  have  adequate  personnel 
or  does  not  allocate  adequate  personnel  to  handle  the  farm  problem. 
Where  the  emphasis  is  all  on  industrial  employment,  we  will  say, 
and  you  become  conscious  of  the  need  for  tightening  up  the  work 
of  farm  placement  in  that  given  State,  bringing  it  up  more  efficiently 
and  of  allocating  more  State  personnel  to  spend  so  many  months  on 
the  farm  part  or  something  of  that  sort,  do  you  have' any  devices 
by  which  you  can  persuade  the  States  to  lend  attention  to  that  par- 
ticular problem,  the  farm  placement  problem? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Yes,  sir;  we  have,  I  think  as  this  type  of  organi- 
zation goes,  very  successful  devices  that  can  be  used.  It  is  largely 
a  question  of  having  the  trained  personnel  that  know  the  farm- 
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placement  problem  and  method  of  going  out  and  giving  the  State 
the  right  leadership  and  the  right  training  in  those  particular  cases. 
In  so  many  cases,  the  States  are  like  everybody  else,  they  do  not 
even  know  that  they  have  such  a  problem, 

Mr.  Fowler.  It  is  a  process  of  education  in  both  the  personnel 
and  of  the  State? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  And  training.  For  instance  in  Ohio,  there  are 
very  few  people  who  know  that  this  migration  that  has  been  going 
■on  over  the  years  bears  a  direct  relationship  to  their  relief  problem. 

Mr.  Fowler.  I  think  that  we  are  all  learning  that  in  the  last  year 
or  two.  I  mean  the  country,  as  a  whole,  has  become  conscious  of 
this  problem  and  was  not  conscious  of  it  before. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fowler.  Let's  suppose  one  other  case.  In  a  given  State,  prac- 
tices were  being  followed,  not  by  the  Federal  people  but  from  the 
State  level,  by  the  State  employment  service  which  were  not  in  keep- 
ing with  the  best  tradition  of  public  employment  service,  manage- 
ment and  administration.  Do  you  have  any  standard  or  any  policy 
by  which  tliose  State  activities  are  kept  in  the  proper  tradition  and 
in  the  proper  method  and  in  the  proper  objective? 

]\fr.  Mitchell.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act, 
which  clearly  issues  a  requirement  tliat  this  be  a  uniform  system  of 
public-employment  service  with  standards,  we  have  a  direct  basis  for 
dealing  with  the  State  which  is  out  of  conformity  in  any  particular. 
The  remedy  ultimately  gets  to  be  quite  drastic,  but,  by  and  large,  I 
think  it  will  be  effective  as  a  clear  understanding  of  the  principles 
and  standards  are  had  by  the  States. 

Mr.  Fowler.  And  I  take  it  you  contemplate  the  elaboration  of  this 
so-called  national  policy  as  you  elaborate  your  services  and  begin  to 
gear  them  up  to  meet  this  particular  problem? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  I  think  that  it  boils  down  to  just  about  this,  that 
we  hate  to  scare  these  snakes  out  until  we  have  a  club  to  pop  them  with. 

Mr.  Fowler.  Until  you  really  have  an  organization  set  up  to  han- 
dle the  situation? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Yes,  sir, 

Mr.  Fowler.  And  demonstrate,  as  I  think  and  everybody  agreed 
in  Texas,  that  it  can  be  handled  and  can  be  handled  properly,  given 
adequate  personnel  and  methods.  I  was  interested  in  that  particular 
phase  of  it,  because  in  connection  with  agricultural  labor  we  encoun- 
tered one  situation  in  California  in  which  the  element  of  control  of 
the  employer,  as  to  exactly  who  would  be  supplied  to  him  through 
the  Employment  Service,  was  a  little  bit — I  shouldn't  say  frighten- 
ing— but  a  little  bit  puzzling  to  us.  The  degree  of  control  of  the  per- 
sonnel which  would  be  furnished  by  the  Employment  Service  to  the 
employer  was  a  little  bit  puzzling.  I  wondered  whether  you  would 
I)e  able  to  take  care  of  a  situation  like  that  and  insure  a  proper 
employment-service  procedure  where  it  came  to  your  attention  that 
at  least  it  might  be  questionable. 

INIr.  Mitchell.  Of  course,  we  can  deal  with  that  because  it  comes 
about  largely  through  the  proposition  when  an  irregular  condition 
and  when  an  employment  service  undertakes  to  get  out  of  the  middle 
of  the  road  with  respect  to  relations  between  employee  and  employer 
and  undertakes  irregular  activities,  we  have  a  definite  conformity 
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procedure  in  which  we  try,  through  reasoning  and  every  conceivable 
way  which  is  generally  successful,  of  breaking  up  that  kind  of  thing. 
Ultimately,  if  that  does  not  work,  then  we  have  a  proposition  of 
denying  funds  until  that  situation  corrects  itself. 

Senator  La  Follette.  That  is  usuall}'  a  pretty  drastic  remedy, 
isn't  it? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Because,  for  example,  such  irregular  pro- 
cedure as  Mr.  Fowder  has  been  discussing  may  occur  in  only  a  feAv 
counties,  let  us  say,  in  a  given  State,  and  to  penalize  all  of  the  other 
counties  and  the  industrial  areas  by  a  complete  stoppage  of  funds  is 
a  very  far-reaching  remedy.  Have  you  considered  at  all  any  possible 
alternatives  that  might  be  set  up  in  the  statute  which  would  be  less 
drastic  in  character  but  would  be  equally  effective  or  something  that 
might  be  done  as  a  first  or  preliminary  action  in  between  the  persua- 
sive approach  and  the  drastic  cutting  off  of  all  the  States'  share  in 
the  Federal  funds? 

Mr.  ]\Iitchell.  I  personally  have  only  thought  about  it  in  general 
terms,  because  for  about  7  years,  until  about  2  months  ago,  I  was 
on  the  State  end  looking  at  it. 

Senator  La  Follette.  You  were  on  the  receiving  end? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  On  the  receiving  end,  and  I  do  not  know  what 
gradations  could  be  put  in  there  by  statute — I  know  that  certainly 
wielding  the  big  stick,  which  is  no  more  than  committing  suicide  so 
far  as  both  Federal  and  State  is  concerned,  is  an  undesirable  remedy 
and  should  never  be  invoked  on  any  careless  basis.  Every  substitute 
that  is  possible  to  get  in  to  arrive  at  a  solution  of  the  problem  has 
to  be  carried  out. 

Senator  La  Follette.  It  is  one  of  those  situations  where  the  rem- 
edy punishes  a  lot  of  innocent  people. 

^fr.  Mitchell.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  La  Follette.  And  I  think  that  that  has  been  demonstrated 
in  respect  to  other  activities  of  the  Social  Security  Board.  I  mean  in 
these  States,  for  example,  where  they  found  it  necessary,  in  order  to 
bring  about  needed  remedies,  to  cut  off  the  funds  which  were  going 
to  people  who  were  desperately  in  need  of  them;  I  do  not  wish  to 
belabor  the  point,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  is  one  of  the  things  we 
ought  to  think  about. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  The  device,  just  take  it  down  within  a  State  wdiere 
naturally,  you  would  not  cut  off  an  office  in  a  State  because  they  w^ere 
not  functioning  but  I  think,  in  approaching  a  problem  in  which  the 
element  of  timing  is  so  important  as  it  is  in  this  farm  problem,  that 
we  have  to  look  at  one  of  the  best  operating  devices  as  differentiated 
from  a  legal  device  to  have  a  small  group  of  people  here  who,  in 
addition  to  doing  the  research  and  coordination  with  the  whole  farm 
program,  are  able  to  shoot  into  a  place  where  you  have  trouble  and 
if  necessary,  go  ahead  and  go  in  the  actual  operations  to  get  out  of 
that  particular  difficulty.  In  other  words,  where  it  is  either  a  quanti- 
tative or  qualitative  bulge  and  go  in  through  personal  contact  and 
work  it  out. 

IMr.  Fowler.  I^ndoubtedly  that  would  be  the  effective  solution  in 
most  ( ases  because  it  would  seem  that  most  of  these  situations  are 
situation  into  Avhich  people  just  almost  unconsciously  fall.     There 
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is  no  malice  or  no  intent  to  do  anything  wrong.  There  is  no  inten- 
tion to  be  unfair  to  one  group  or  another.  It  is  really  a  lack  of 
understanding  in  most  situations  and  if  you  had  a  trouble-shooting 
crew,  to  use  that  expression,  available  in  Washington  or  available  on 
a  regional  basis  who  could  keep  in  contact  with  these  situations  as 
they  arise  and  provide  something  of  an  outlet  for  employers  and 
employees  to  make  their  objections  known  and  to  make  their  positions 
and  complaints  known,  probably  those  little  situations  which  arise 
would  iron  themselves  out  by  a  little  administrative  supervision.  I 
am  sure  you  have  worked  out  many  situations  like  that  in  the  past. 
I  understood  you  have  done  a  great  deal  of  that  work. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  That  is  an  excellent  statement  of  it,  I  think.  Ad- 
ministratively in  the  State-Federal  relationship,  you  have  the  same 
kind  of  situation  that  we  have  in  the  labor  market  generally  which 
we  described  as  previously  existing.  As  soon  as  people  become 
certain  about  a  lot  of  things  which  formerly  were  uncertain  and  they 
know  about  them,  they  want  to  do  the  right  thing  and  they  will  do 
it,  in  most  cases.  Of  course,  you  will  have  certain  exceptions  where 
this  wrecking  crew  or  whatever  you  may  call  it  may  have  to  be  just 
a  little  bit  highhanded  in  order  to  get  the  thing  on  a  sound  basis  but 
those  will  be  rare  exceptions.  I  think,  as  you  say,  it  is  largely  a 
question  of  understanding. 

Mr.  Fowler.  Do  you  have  any  procedure  whereby  the  employers 
and  the  employees  can  register  their  views  and  complaints  and  wishes 
with  reference  to  the  service  that  the  Employment  Service  will 
render?  Is  that  all  on  an  informal  basis  or  is  there  any  regularized 
procedure  whereby  you  might  keep  contact  with  the  groups  who  are 
being  affected  and  receive  their  impressions? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Well,  again  on  the  basis  of  an  operation  with 
which  I  am  familiar,  this  question  of  the  payment  of  wages,  there 
has  been  not  a  lot  of  it  but  some,  where  these  people  were  not  paid, 
that  is,  these  farm  workers.  We  made  it  very  clear  with  all  of  the 
farm  workers  that  we  deal  with  we  want  to  know  any  instance  where 
they  do  not  receive  their  pay  and  that  clears  right  back  to  the  State 
labor  department.  I  think  nearly  every  State  has  some  law  with 
respect  to  that.  Now,  as  it  gets  to  the  complaints  on  the  nonfunctioning 
of  Employment  Service  or  wrong  function  to  come  to  an  agency 
other  than  the  Employment  Service,  I  suppose  that  it  is  not  organ- 
ized at  all.  They  write  to  a  Congressman  or  Senator  or  the  Gov- 
ernor and  in  that  sort  of  thing,  we  hear  from  it  but  other  than  the 
agency  itself  or  the  labor  department  it  is  not  formalized.  It  is 
strictly  an  informal  thing  as  it  exists  at  the  moment. 

Mr.'FowLER.  And  I  take  it  that  the  way  those  things  usually  hap- 
pen is  that  by  inspection  or  by  traveling  around  to  various  offices,  you 
simply  get  a  picture  of  what  is  going  on  and  a  number  of  these  situa- 
tions come  to  your  attention.  Then  there  is  a  process  of  trying  to  iron 
them  out  on  the  administrative  level? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fowler.  One  further  point.  As  I  understand  it,  you  are  now 
in.  the  process  of  elaborating  your  machinery  here  in  Washington  to 
handle  these  interstate  problems  and  to  handle  the  research  and  sta- 
tistical end  of  it  for  the  over-all  national  picture? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Yes,  sir;  we  hope  to  do  that. 
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Mr.  Fowler.  Do  you  have  in  mind  anything  like  a  regional  set-up  ? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  I  do  not  believe  at  the  moment  that  the  regional 
set-up  is  indicated.  I  think  there  is  a  first  step  and  that  is  the  State 
approach.  Insofar  as  possible,  to  approach  it  from  the  State  handling 
as  much  of  its  problem  as  it  can. 

Mr.  Fowler.  In  other  words,  the  more  the  State  handles  it 

Mr.  Mitchell.  As  we  get  States  effective  in  handling  that  problem, 
we  will  have  special  areas  of  special  interest.  Take  Memphis,  which 
is  in  a  corner  of  three  States  and  obviously  that  farm  market  right  in 
and  around  there  is  closely  integrated.  Well,  on  special  problems  and 
on  special  State  problems  first,  we  attack  that  through  assisting  the 
State  and  giving  it  resources  to  meet  the  problem.  That  is,  resources 
and  money  where  necessary  and  if  possible  and  in  methods  and  tech- 
niques for  handling  this.  There  is  one  foreign  experience  with  which 
you  are  probably  familiar  in  that.  That  is  on  a  much  smaller  scale 
than  most  anything  we  are  talking  about.  For  a  number  of  years  the 
little  Baltic  country  of  Latvia  had  imported  from  Lithuania  thirty  or 
forty  thousand  farm  workers  each  season,  and  any  number  of  devices 
were  tried,  and  they  finally  tried,  some  2  years  ago,  the  labor-exchange 
device  as  an  approach  to  it,  and  the  first  year  it  worked  to  such  an 
extent  that  they  did  not  have  to  import  any  Lithuanians.  I  suppose 
those  countries  are  not  much  larger  than  one  or  two  of  our  agricultural 
counties,  which  would  make  quite  a  difference  in  their  whole  economy 
within  that  area,  so  that  I  am  a  little  suspicious  of  regional  set-ups 
and  such  a  solution.  They  tend  to  institutionalize,  and  the  State  is 
there  as  the  keystone  of  this  whole  Federal-State  system,  and  after 
it  is  clear  that  we  do  have  an  unavoidable  and  inevitable  interstate 
migratory  problem  then  I  think  is  the  time  to  think  about  auxiliary  or 
supplementary  types  of  organization  to  meet  that  problem. 

Mr.  Fowler.  Something  like  a  cooperation  between  two  or  three 
given  States? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Or  in  the  early  stages  send  them  two  or  three  people, 
if  necessary,  to  work  on  and  refine  and  develop  methods  to  handle  it. 
Then,  as  a  permanent  operating  set-up,  possibly  3  months,  6  months 
out  of  the  year,  if  it  is  necessary  to  put  a  special  person  there  for  a 
specific  job  rather  than  setting  up  an  institutionalized  bureaucracy  to 
get  after  it. 

Mr.  Fowler.  In  other  words,  we  are  back  again  to  this  trouble- 
shooter  technique  ? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Fowler.  Which  can  be  adapted  to  handling  situations  as  the 
change  develops? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Fowler.  The  reason  I  referred  to  the  regional  problem  was  the 
familiarity  of  the  committee  with  the  fact  that  Arizona  really  does 
have  a  very  difficult  problem  to  handle  where  she  needs  the  help  of 
California,  for  example,  in  a  given  year  with  a  large  crop  or  she  may 
need  the  help,  it  is  conceivable  on  a  temporary  basis,  of  States  like 
Texas  or  Oklahoma  and  Arkansas.  In  handling  her  problem  alone, 
she  might  be  forced  to  resort  to  measures  or  to  permit  measures  that 
would  not  be  desirable  whereas  if  she  could  get  help  from  the  Cali- 
fornia service,  she  might  get  along. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  That  is  right.  I  do  not  think,  however,  it  is  at  all 
clear  now  that  Arizona  cannot  handle  its  own  problem  with  its  own 
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resources.  I  do  not  say  that  they  can,  but  I  say  it  is  not  clear  that 
they  need  help  from  anybody. 

Mr.  Fowler.  In  other  words,  they  have  to  work  out  the  State  prob- 
lem before  you  really  know  what  Arizona  needs? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  I  have  had  5  years  of  pretty  close  observation  of  the 
stupidity  that  has  gone  into  that  Arizona  situation  and  I  think  it  is 
time  that  we  took  a  look  at  the  other  end  of  the  thing  and  see  how 
much  can  be  done  in  Arizona  by  Arizona  people  first  without  assuming 
that  we  have  to  go  to  California  and  Texas  and  these  other  States. 
If  that  is  necessary  then  as  you  say,  on  an  orderly  organized  definite 
basis,  let  us  do  it. 

Mr.  Fowler.  Now,  just  one  further  question.  In  addition  to  the 
service  which  we  have  been  discussing,  a  great  deal  has  been  said  to 
the  committee  about  the  permanent  migration  where  a  family  in 
Arkansas,  we  will  say,  moves  to  California.  It  isn't  a  question  exactly 
of  going  to  California  for  a  small  job  of  2  or  3  or  4  months  and  then 
coming  back  and  following  the  usual  migratory  labor  move.  It  is  a 
permanent  migration  and  we  have  had  presented  to  us  evidence  that 
these  streams  of  permanent  interstate  migrations  do  exist.  For  ex- 
ample, in  recent  years  there  has  been  a  considerable  permanent  move- 
ment from  Texas,  Oklahoma,  and  Arkansas  to  California  and  it  has 
also  been  pointed  out  that  there  is  no  service,  so  far  as  is  known,  in 
the  Federal  Government  whereby  a  farmer  or  a  group  of  farmers  in 
Arkansas  can  find  out  whether  employment  opportunities  in  Cali- 
fornia or  Oregon  or  Michigan  or  some  other  place  are  available  or 
unavailable. 

Now,  that  is  a  slightly  different  type  of  problem  from  the  problem 
that  you  have  been  discussing  and  dealing  with.  Do  you  have  any 
suggestions  as  to  how  the  collection  of  information  and  dissemination 
of  information  and  the  servicing  of  those  particular  families,  both 
urban  and  rural  who  might  wish  to  make  a  permanent  move,  how 
that  problem  could  be  handled  I 

Mr.  Mitchell.  There  are  some  things  that  have  been  done  but 
they  aren't,  by  any  means,  a  solution.  They  might  be  helpful. 
When  I  was  operating  in  the  State,  we  got  notices  that  there  had 
been  pamphlets  and  statements  over  the  radio  that  labor  is  needed 
in  this  State  or  this  State  or  this  State  and  uniformly  two  or  three 
times  a  year,  we  got  out  special  notices  to  all  local  offices  to  publicize 
the  fact  to  all  the  applicants,  put  it  in  the  papers  and  the  radio,  that 
labor  is  not  needed  there,  that  it  is  the  wrong  thing  to  do  to  go,  and 
I  think  a  constant  hammer  on  that  type  of  thing  and  a  tightening  of 
that  and  a  contiiiued  selling  of  it  in  making  available  more  informa- 
tion will  carry  on  into  that  problem. 

Mr.  Fowler.  And  that  is  something  that  basically  requires  a  cen- 
tral information  office  here  to  gear  the  local  situations  together  as 
they  are  revealed  and  become  known  to  the  State  employment  services 
and  keep  in  touch  with  the  employment  situation  ? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  That  is  it. 

Mr.  Fowler.  And  you  would  probably  have  to  have  a  clearing 
house  somewhere,  either  on  a  national  basis  or  on  a  regional  basis? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  It  will  pretty  largely  have  to  be  on  a  national  basis. 
It  is  perfectly  possible,  although  it  is  pertinent  to  this  discussion,  I 
think,  it  is  perfectly  possible  that  we  will  have  in  modified  form  a 
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reverse  of  that  problem  where  there  are  places  that  they  might  go, 
where  there  is  employment. 

Mr.  Fowler.  Yoii  do  not  find  out  about  it? 

Mr.  Mitchell,  Yes,  sir.  Now,  that  has  not  been  true,  I  think,  for 
10  or  12  years  anyway. 

Mr.  Fowler.  With  the  dislocations  and  bulges  in  the  employment 
demand  that  would  result  from  a  defense  situation,  y\e  might  have 
that  situation  occurring  in  some  places  and  there  might  be  a  need 
for  a  clearing  house  on  employment  opportunities? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Very  definitely  and  this  farm  program,  as  it  gets 
into  a  real  bread-basket  problem  will  be  high-lighted  and  become  one 
of  the  problems  which  cannot  be  ignored  under  those  conditions  on 
just  a  hard-boiled  tough  economic  basis.  We  cannot  afford  the  lost 
man-hours  much  less  your  loss  in  human  values  that  are  occasioned 
by  all  this  indiscriminate  and  unorganized  running  around. 

Senator  La  Follette.  If  I  understand  you  correctly,  Mr.  Mitchell, 
as  a  result  of  your  experience  in  Texas,  your  feeling  is  that  the  first 
and  immediate  objective  is  to  build  up  the  Employment  Service, 
State  by  State,  to  the  point  where  you  feel  that  they  have  become 
sufficiently  efficient  and  they  are  doing  a  sufficiently  adequate  job  to 
demonstrate  whether  or  not  State  by  State,  the  agricultural  labor 
problem  cannot  be  met  from  the  resources  of  labor  within  the  State  ? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  La  Follette.  And  that  after  that  job  has  been  done,  we 
will  then  know  to  what  extent  this  interstate  migration  is  a  needed 
and  permanent  part  of  our  agricultural  economy.     Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  That  is  right,  sir.  I  have  here  two  reports  of  the 
Farm  Placement  Service  of  Texas.  The  first  one  is  called  Survey  of 
Farm  Placement  in  Texas,  1936  and  1937.  The  other  one  is  the  1938 
Annual  Report  of  the  Farm  Placement  Service  of  Texas. 

Senator  La  Follette.  They  may  be  given  exhibit  numbers  and  it 
will  be  determined  later  whether  they  will,  be  incorporated  in  the 
record. 

(The  documents  were  marked  "Exhibit  200"  and  "Exhibit  201," 
Tespectively,  and  are  held  in  committee  files.^) 

Senator  La  Follette.  Mr.  Mitchell,  thank  you  very  much  for  your 
statement. 

The  committee  will  take  a  recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the  chair- 
man. 

(Whereupon,  at  11 :  30  a.  m.,  an  adjournment  was  taken,  subject 
to  the  call  of  the  chairman.) 

(Three  documents  relevant  to  the  subject  matter  of  these  supple- 
mentary hearings  were  received  subsequent  to  June  4,  1940,  and  are 
printed  in  the  appendix  to  this  volume.  These  are:  A  statement  on 
current  rulings  on  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board's  jurisdiction 
in  industries  allied  to  agriculture  and  on  the  legislative  history  of  the 
exception  of  "agricultural  laborer"  in  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act,  which  was  marked  "Exhibit  202"  and  appears  on  pp.  997-1000.) 

1  Several  additional  exhibits  submitted  by  Byron  Mitchell  are  held  in  committee  files. 
These  are  :  (1)  A  detailed  road  map  of  Dallas  County.  Tex.  :  (2)  a  detailed  road  map  of  the 
Del-Mar-Va  Peninsula;  (3)  10  photographs  showing  farm  placement  service  offices  in  Ar- 
kansas and  Oregon;  (4)  5  mimeographed  maps  used  by  the  Oregon  State  Employment 
Service  in  referring  farm  labor  from  local  offices  or  itinerant  points  to  farms  in  the'area; 
(5)  3  clippings  from  Arkansas  and  Texas  papers,  advising  agricultural  workers  not  to  go 
West:  and  (6)  3  photographs  of  the  record  cotton  crop  on  the  south  plains  of  Texas 
1937-38. 
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a  report  by  David  Ziskind  of  the  Farm  Security  Administration  en- 
titled "The  Suspension  of  Relief  in  Agricultural  Areas"  which  was 
marked  "Exhibit  203"  and  appears  on  pp.  1000-lOOT ;  a  report  from 
the  Wage  and  Hour  Division  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Labor  entitled  "The  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  in  Relation  to  Agri- 
cultural Labor"  which  was  marked  "Exhibit  204"  and  appears  on 
pp.  1007-1040.) 


APPENDIX 


Exhibit  177 


Estimated  number  of  rural  oases  receiving  relief,  by  type  of  assistance,  March 
193  If-M  arch  1940 

[In  Thousands] 


Month  and  year 

Total 

households 

(undupli- 

cated)  1 

W.  P.  A. 

General 
relief 

Aid  to  the 
aged, the 
blind,  and 
to  depen- 
dent chil- 
dren 

Farm 
Security 
grants » 

1,473 
1,962 
1,619 
1,721 
1,715 
1,887 
1,698 

1,414 

1,858 

317 
350 
340 
290 

74 
132 
167 
464 
490 
540 
575 

March  1935 

March  1936 

1,070 
790 
879 

1,020 
868 

150 

March  1937 ' 

323 

March  1938                                           -  

126 

March  1939 

127 

March  1940 

65 

'  Unduplicated  total  is  less  than  the  sum  of  the  individual  agencies. 
>  Excludes  562,155  active  standard  and  emergency  loan  cases  of  FSA. 


Exhibit  178 

Works  Progress  Administration 

F.  C.  Harrington,  Administrator 

RURAL    RELIEF    AND    RECOVERY 

By    Rupert   B.    Vance 

Social  Problems — Numbeb  3 — 1939 

This  pamphlet,  the  third  of  a  series,  is  designed  to  present  reliable 
nontechnical  information  on  social  problems  of  general  interest.  A 
more  comprehensive  discu.ssiou  of  the  problems  covered  in  the  pamphlet 
will  be  found  in  Seven  Lean  Years,  by  T.  J.  Woofter,  Jr.,  and  Ellen 
Winston,  a  publication  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  Press. 


SOCIAL    PROBLEMS 

Number  1.  Depression  Pioneers. 

Number  2.  Rural  Youth. 

Number  3.  Rural  Relief  and  Recovery. 


RURAL     RELIEF     AND     RECOVERY 

Many  people  find  it  hard  to  understand  why  there  should  be  so  much  need 
for  relief  in  rural  sections,  especially  among  the  farmers  who  supply  the 
Nation  with  food.  It  is  much  easier  to  understand  the  need  for  relief  among 
the  city  unemployed,  who,  without  their  regular  pay  checks,  are  soon  without 
food  or  the  means  of  paying  for  shelter. 
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The  farmer  has  long  been  a  symbol  of  economic  self-sufficiency.  Yet,  through- 
out the  depression  rural  families  in  large  numbers  were  recipients  of  relief. 
Rural  relief  needs  were  less  than  city  needs  at  first.  But  rural  relief  needs 
mounted  proportionately  year  after  year.  Local  relief  funds  became  exhausted, 
and  the  States  and  the  Federal  Government  had  to  take  over  the  burden. 

In  1935,  when  a  peak  was  reached,  about  21/2  million  rural  families,  com- 
prising more  than  10  million  persons,  were  dependent  on  some  form  of  relief. 
The  urban  relief  families  were  still  more  numerous — 4  million. 

Since  1935  rural  relief  needs  have  declined  but  not  as  rapidly  or  as  con- 
sistentlv  as  had  been  hoped.  New  masses  of  rural  population  were  brought 
on  the  "relief  rolls  by  the  drought  of  1936  and  the  far-reaching  effects  of  the 
business  recession  of  1937.  Altogether,  at  one  time  or  another  from  1931  through 
1937,  31/2  million  rural  families  have  received  desperately  needed  assistance. 
That  means  more  than  one  out  of  every  four  rural  families. 

What  has  happened  to  our  agricultural  population? 

Many  things  liave  happened,  some  of  which  started  long  before  1929 — 
droughts,  crop  failures,  price  collapses,  foreclosures,  tenancy  troubles,  soil 
exhaustion,  among  others.  Our  farmers  have  had  their  own  particular  defeats 
and  disasters  in  addition  to  bearing  their  share  of  the  imiversal  privations 
of  the  industrial  depression. 

Their  special  resource — the  land  itself  as  a  means  of  family  subsistence — 
has  been  lost  by  a  large  part  of  the  rural  population.  Great  numbers  of 
landless  farm  hands  are  as  economically  helpless  as  city  factory  hands;  farm 
hands,  like  factory  hands,  are  increasingly  displaced  by  laborsaving  machinery. 

Today  the  self-sufficiency  of  our  farmers  amounts  to  this:  They  are  not 
actually  on  relief  to  the  same  extent  as  our  city  workers.  And  the  costs  of 
rural  relief  are  proportionately  as  well  as  quantitatively  less  than  those  of 
urban  relief.  Yet,  over  the  7-year  period  from  1931  through  1937  the  cost  of 
rural  relief  totaled  31/2  billion  "dollars.  This  total  takes  no  account  of  special 
loans  and  benefits  for  agriculture  which  operated  both  to  help  keep  farm 
families  off  relief  and  to  reduce  the  need  of  those  who  were  forced  to  apply 
for  public  assistance. 

Three  and  a  half  billion  dollars  is  a  large  sum.  But  the  alarming  thing  is 
the  fact  that  numbers  of  new  rural  families  come  on  the  relief  rolls  every 
year  as  others  go  off.  Before  these  new  families  are  forced  to  apply  for  aid 
they  have  gone  through  a  long  period  of  struggle  that  has  ended  in  defeat — 
the  total  exhaustion  of  their  resources.  There  are  evidently  causes  that 
are  creating  rural  poverty  and  misery  almost  as  fast  as  it  is  capable  of  being 
relieved. 

Much  data — human  facts  as  well  as  statistical  figures — have  been  gathered 
by  the  Works  Progress  Administration  and  other  Federal  agencies  that  have 
administered  rural  relief  during  the  last  6  years,  and  a  good  deal  of  study 
has  been  given  to  this  material.  We  know  not  only  what  kinds  of  farm 
and  village  people  come  on  relief,  but  why  they  are  obliged  to  apply  for 
assistance.  We  know  that  rural  misery  is  not  merely  a  depression  situation, 
but  the  result  of  long-existent  destructive  forces  in  rural  life  that  had  already 
become  acute  before  the  national  depression  set  in.  These  rural  ills  were, 
indeed,  contributory  factors  in  bringing  about  the  Nation-wide  depression. 

Some  of  the  work  that  is  being  done  in  connection  with  rural  relief  is  of 
a  reconstructive  kind,  but  most  of  it  is  necessarily  restricted  to  meeting  the 
emergency  of  human  needs  as  they  become  acute.  These  rural  ills,  if  only 
palliated  but  left  uncured,  may  be  contributory  to  future  depressions  on  a 
national  scale,  which  in  turn  will  suddenly  produce  widcsjjread  rural  misery. 

Yet  these  rural  ills  can  be  cured.  Emergency  expciulifurcs  for  rural  relief 
should  be  accompanied  by  a  fmidamental  and  statesmanlike  attack  on  the 
causes  of  rural  poverty. 

Not  all  rural  poverty  is  agricultural  in  origin.  The  rural  population,  by 
census  definition,  includes  persons  in  towns  or  villages  with  less  than  2,500 
inhabitants.  These  small  towns  and  villages,  together  with  scattered  non- 
farming  families  in  the  open  country,  account  for  more  than  half  of  all 
rural  relief  cases.  Some  of  these  small  towns  and  villages  have  grown  up 
about  a  mine  or  other  industry,  and  their  unemployment  has  industrial  causes. 
But  many  are  the  local  centers  of  farming  regions,  and  their  unemployment 
is  the  result  of  agricultural  distress. 
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The  Farmer's  Long  Depression 

The  old-time  independence  of  the  American  farmer  was  not  destroyed  at  a 
single  blow.  Back  of  the  great  depression  there  is  a  long  record  of  agricul- 
tural unrest,  reflected  in  farmers'  political  organizations  and  agitation  for 
legislative  relief  during  the  period  of  industrial  prosi)erity  before  1929.  The 
proportion  of  our  population  engaged  in  agriculture  has  been  decreasing  over 
the  years,  but  the  proportion  of  our  national  income  going  to  agriculture  has 
decreased  much  more  rapidly.  In  1909  as  much  as  35  percent  of  our  "gain- 
fullv  employed  population"  was  dependent  on  agriculture;  and  that  35  percent 
received  19  percent  of  the  national  income.  In  1930,  21  percent  was  dependent 
on  agriculture  and  received  only  9  percent  of  the  national  income. 

In  those  two  decades  there  was  an  increasing  shift  to  cash-crop  farming. 
This  meant  that  the  farmer  raised  less  food  for  his  family  and  less  feed 
for  his  livestock  and  that  his  whole  standard  of  living  was  increasingly 
dependent  on  the  current  market  prices  for  his  cash  crops.  At  the  same  time 
tractors  and  gasoline  were  beginning  to  take  the  place  of  horses  and  oats. 
This  mechanization  of  farming  has  steadily  continued,  and  there  are  now 
more  than  a  million  and  a  quarter  tractors  in  use  on  American  farms. 

There  has  been  a  corresponding  increase  in  efficiency.  From  1870  to  1930 
the  output  of  the  average  worker  in  agriculture  increased  two  and  a  half 
times.  This  increa.sed  efficiency  has  made  it  necessary  for  more  young  people 
to  leave  the  farms  and  go  to  town  to  make  a  living.  But  all  farming  was 
not  mechanized,  and  it  was  hard  for  the  family  farm  to  compete  with  large- 
scale  mechanized  farms.  In  order  to  pay  for  new  equipment  and  other  needed 
improvements,  more  and  more  farmers  mortgaged  their  homesteads.  From 
1910  to  1928  the  farm-mortgage  debt  increased  threefold,  reaching  a  total  of 
91/2  billion  dollars.  Thu.s— loaded  with  debts,  obliged  to  make  increasing 
outlays  to  keep  up  with  the  standard  of  agricultural  efficiency,  and  without 
crops  to  fall  back  on  for  family  consumption— the  American  farmer  was 
exposed  to  the  full  impact  of  unfavorable  changes  in  market  prices.  The 
new  farming  system  had  in  fact  put  him,  along  with  the  urban  industrialist, 
at  the  mercy  of  economic  forces,  including  credit  and  finance,  over  which  he 
had  practically  no  control.  And  the  farm  laborer  and  farm  tenant  alike  were 
correspondingly  put  into  the  situation  of  the  industrial  worker,  who  is  likely 
to  be  laid  off  in  hard  times. 

Fewer  than  one-third  of  all  farm  families  operated  large-scale  units.  Of 
the  remaining  two-thirds  many  were  tenants  or  laborers  on  large-scale  hold- 
ings; some  were  part-time  farmers  who  gained  most  of  their  livelihood  from 
employment  off  the  farm ;  and  still  others  were  so-called  "subsistence  farmers," 
consuming  at  home  more  than  half  of  their  products. 

These  small  farming  units  supported  more  than  half  of  all  farm  families, 
but  they  provided  only  a  small  part  of  the  agricultural  products  that  flowed 
into  ma'rket  channels.  In  1929  almost  half  of  tlie  farms  had  less  than  $1,000 
worth  of  products  i>er  farm,  and  altogether  they  contributed  less  than  11 
percent  of  the  value  of  all  marketed  farm  products. 

In  some  areas— such  as  the  Appalachian  Highlands  and  the  Plains  States- 
increasing  population  pressed  hard  on  the  limited  land  resources  and  caused 
the  subdivision  of  farms  into  units  too  small  for  the  adequate  support  of  a 
family.  Also,  here  and  everywhere,  the  great  demand  for  profits  from  cash 
crops  fostered  a  kind  of  farming  that  was  ruinous  to  the  soil.  Continuous 
clean  cultivation  and  harvesting  exposed,  the  surface  of  the  land  to  the  ravages 
of  rains,  and  much  of  our  basic  resource — the  soil — was  washed  off  into  the 
streams  and  carried  to  the  sea,  seriously  depleting  wide  areas  and  utterly 
destroying  the  fertility  of  other  areas. 

American  agriculture  was  expanded  abnormally  to  meet  the  abnormally 
great  demands  of  warring  Europe  for  grain.  After  the  war  not  only  did  this 
abnormal  demand  come  to  and  end,  but  improved  agricultural  efficiency  every- 
where cut  down  severely  the  former  normal  export  market  for  American 
farm  products.  There  was  a  world-wide  surplus  of  grains  and  a  collapse  of 
world  prices.  With  American  agriculture  geared  to  peak  production,  the  export 
market  practically  ceased  to  exist.  Shrinkage  in  domestic  purchasing  power 
provided  the  final  push  that  carried  American  agriculture  over  the  precipice. 

Population   Pbessvbe 

These  world  events  hastened  and  intensified  the  agricultural  depression  in 
America.     But  there  are  other  forces  that  have  operated  recently  to  the  dis- 
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advantage  of  rural  life.  Chief  among  these  has  been  the  pressure  of  popula- 
tion on  the  resources  of  certain  areas. 

Up  to  the  early  twenties,  when  immigration  was  cut  off,  Europe  was  a 
principal  source  of  man  power  for  our  growing  industries  and  expanding  agri- 
culture. Recently  it  is  the  farms  that  have  been  the  source  of  new  labor. 
The  city  birth  rate  is  hardly  high  enough  to  maintain  city  population,  but  the 
farms  have  supplied  population  sutficient  to  meet  the  labor  needs  of  both 
country  and  city. 

The  farm  rate  of  population  increase  has  been  much  more  rapid  in  the  poorer 
than  in  the  more  prosperous  areas.  It  is  the  Cotton  South,  the  Appalaehian- 
Ozark  Mountain.s,  the  Lake  States  Cut-Over  Region,  and  the  Plains  States 
that  have  contributed  most  heavily  to  the  supply  of  new  manpower,  much 
more  so  than  the  more  prosperous  New  England,  Middle  Atlantic,  and  Midwest 
areas. 

The  resultant  population  movement  from  the  farms,  and  especially  from  the 
poorer  farms,  to  the  areas  of  industrial  opportunity  was  abruptly  blocked  by 
the  depression  of  the  early  thirties.  From  1920  to  1930  the  net  farm-to-city 
movement  was  about  600,000  persons  a  year.  From  1930  to  1935  it  was  only 
about  120,000  a  year.  There  were  not  enough  jobs  in  the  cities  for  the  workers 
already  there.  Ambitious  young  people  who  went  to  the  city  to  look  for  work 
came  back  defeated,  and  others  never  left  the  farm.  There  were  many,  too. 
Who  had  gone  to  the  city  before  but  now  came  home  because  they  had  lost 
their  jobs. 

The  farms  are  not  able  to  provide  jobs  for  these  additional  workers.  Many 
older  farm  workers  are  out  of  jobs  because  of  the  mechanization  of  agriculture. 
The  industries  of  rural  villages  are  equally  unable  to  provide  jobs  for  the 
young  people  whose  path  to  the  cities  has  been  blocked  by  the  depression. 
Some  of  these  unemployed  workers  from  the  farms  and  villages  become  migra- 
tory laborers,  as  do  the  farm  workers  driven  out  by  droughts.  Others  stay  on 
the  farms  and  in  the  villages  and  are  only  partially  employed. 

Unequal  Opportunity 

Population  increase  in  rural  low-income  areas  has  meant  a  general  lack  of 
opportunity.  Those  future  American  citizens  who  are  reared  on  farms  and 
in  villages  have  less  chance  to  get  an  education,  and  far  less  public  provision 
for  their  health  and  welfare,  than  those  who  are  brought  up  in  cities. 

The  agricultural  States  have  more  children  to  bring  up  and  less  money  to 
spend  in  bringing  up  children  than  the  industrial  States.  On  the  farms  of 
South  Carolina,  in  1930,  each  100  persons  in  the  productive  age  class  (15  to  G5) 
had  to  support  78  children  under  15  years  of  age.  In  urban  California  there 
were  only  30  children  under  15  years  of  age  to  each  100  persons  in  the  pro- 
ductive age  class;  and  in  urban  Michigan  there  were  only  41  children  per 
100  older  people.  The  agricultural  States  are  those  with  the  lowest  incomes 
per  person.  They  have  to  provide  public  education  and  health  facilities  as  best 
they  can  for  a  disproportionately  large  number  of  children  out  of  a  dispropor- 
tionately small  income.  Try  as  they  may,  these  States  are  not  able  to  give 
their  young  people  equal  opportunities  with  those  of  other  States. 

This  should  be  a  matter  of  concern  to  the  industrial  States,  which  will 
sooner  or  later  be  in  need  of  the  young  workers  from  the  agricultural  States. 
Of  the  workers  they  get,  a  great  many  will  be  poorly  educated.  It  will  be 
difficult  for  industry  to  use  such  workers  in  any  but  the  simplest  tasks. 

The  Plight  of  Rural  Youth 

The  plight  of  rural  youth  is  one  of  serious  import  for  the  future  alid  full 
of  grave  perplexities  for  the  present.  It  is  a  tragic  fact  that  more  youjig 
people  than  ever  before  in  the  Nation's  history  should  be  coming  to  maturity 
in  these  years  of  great  unemployment.  Many  of  them  have  never  held  a  paying 
job  that  was  not  financed  by  Federal  funds.  Nothing  short  of  a  vei-y  great 
expansion  in  private  employment  can  offer  any  hope  of  regular  industrial  or 
agricultural  work  for  great  numbers  of  them. 

A  survey  of  rural  families  on  relief  showed  that  of  the  boys  and  girls  with 
any  kind  of  job  experience  80  percent  had  done  only  unskilled  work.  Most 
of  the  girls  had  been  domestic  servants.  This  is  a  measure  not  only  of  their 
actual  job  opportunities  but  also  of  their  previous  educational  opi>ortunities, 
including  opportunities  for  vocational  training. 
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The  one  favorable  effect  of  the  depression  upon  youth  has  been  to  prolong 
school  attendance.  In  spite  of  restricted  budgets,  rural  schools  have  shown 
record  enrollments.  But,  unfortunately,  it  is  in  the  rural  areas  where  there 
is  the  greatest  surplus  of  youth  that  there  exists  the  greatest  lack  of  high 
schools. 

Rural  youth  get  less  schooling  than  urban  youth,  farm  youth  less  than 
village  youth,  and  rural  youth  on  relief  the  least  schooling  of  all.  As  late 
as  1930  the  United  States  Census  showed  that  1  out  of  every  20  farm  youths 
was  unable  even  to  read  and  write.  Boys  on  the  farm  generally  get  less  educa- 
tion than  girls.  Facilities  are  now  improving,  but  youth  on  farms  when  in 
search  of  education  have  serious  difficulties  in  meeting  the  problems  of  distance 
and"  transportation. 

Many  of  these  young  people  will  finally  seek  their  livelihood  in  towns  and 
cities.  But  special  vocational  training,  when  any  at  all  is  available,  is  limited 
to  agriculture  and  home  economics. 

In  the  joblessness  of  rural  youth  there  are  dangers  of  two  kinds.  Prolonged 
lack  of  jobs  and  wages  in  the  period  of  young  manhood  and  young  womanhood 
means  an  unnatural  delay  in  adjustment  both  to  their  life's  work  and  to  mar- 
riage. For  youth  there  is  no  adequate  substitute  for  a  job.  Employment  is 
indispensable  for  self-respect  and  for  orderly  habits  as  well  as  for  self-support, 
and  without  it  youth's  morale  and  character  are  likely  to  deteriorate. 

Besides  this  danger  to  rural  youth  in  its  joblessness,  there  is  another  danger 
to  our  national  economy.  In  areas,  such  as  the  South,  where  population  pres- 
sure is  severe,  industrial  wages  tend  to  remain  low  because  farm  boys  need 
jobs  so  badly. 

In  time,  we  are  assured  by  statisticians,  the  slackening  rate  of  the  general 
population  increase  will  tend  to  reduce  the  pressure  in  overpopulated  rural 
areas.  Reviving  industry,  we  hope,  will  provide  more  jobs  for  rural  youth. 
But  for  the  next  two  decades  there  will  be  a  large  farm  population  that  will 
even  in  normal  times  be  living  in  a  state  of  dangerous  insecurity  and  will 
in  times  of  depression  inevitably  become  a  charge  on  public  funds.  Against 
this  prospect  there  stands  only  the  possibility  of  a  widespread  adoption  by 
this  insecure  group  of  methods  of  farming  which  will  both  increase  the  pro- 
duction of  marketable  crops  and  raise  the  standard  of  food  growing  for  home  use. 

Disadvantaged  Farm  Classes 

As  farm  ownership  becomes  increasingly  difficult,  the  mass  of  landless  agri- 
cultural workers  grows  larger.  The  plantations  of  the  South  have  their  multi- 
tude of  laborers ;  the  large-scale  farms  of  the  Southwest,  the  beet  farms  of  the 
mountain  area,  and  also,  to  some  extent,  the  wheat  fields  depend  heavily  on 
migratory  labor  in  i^lanting  and  harvesting ;  while  wide  areas  of  both  the 
Cotton  South  and  the  Midwest  operate  through  a  tenant  class. 

There  were  2,700,000  agricultural  wage  workers  in  1930.  Farm  hands  used  to 
be  young  men  of  the  same  social  class  as  the  farm  owners,  and  their  farm  jobs 
represented  a  step  up  the  ladder  toward  farm  ownership.  Now  it  has  become 
increasingly  diflScult  for  them  to  climb  up  the  ladder ;  many  of  them  must  remain 
farm  laborers  all  their  lives.  In  1934  the  whole  yearly  earnings  of  the  average 
laborer  on  a  cotton  plantation  were  $180  and  house-occupancy.  The  earnings 
of  migratory-casual  laborers  on  farms,  after  deducting  expenses  of  traveling 
from  job  to  job,  amounted  to  $124  for  the  whole  year.  Most  of  these  workers 
are  the  heads  of  families. 

Farm  tenancy  has  been  increasing  rapidly  in  the  last  20  years.  More  than  3 
million  farmers — over  two-fifths  of  the  total — did  not  in  1930  own  the  land  they 
farmed.  Some  of  these  were  relatives  of  the  owner  and  could  look  forward  to 
farm  ownership.  Others  owned  their  animals  and  tools  and  were  able  to  pay 
cash  rent  for  the  land  they  farmed.  But  nearly  a  million  and  three  quarters  of 
them — more  than  half  of  all  farm  tenants — were  share  croppers,  economically 
helpless  and  dependent. 

Share  tenants  in  the  South  were  formerly  chiefly  Negroes.  But  in  recent  years 
share  tenancy  has  increased  faster  among  whites  than  among  Negroes,  and  white 
share  tenants  are  now  in  the  majority. 

The  share  tenancy  system  concentrates  on  cash  crops,  and  the  tenant's  share 
is  far  from  adequate  for  his  family's  living.  There  is  little  subsistence  gardening 
to  fall  back  on  for  home  consumption,  and  the  family  diet  is  usually  deficient. 
The  tenants  are  constantly  a  year  behind  in  their  finances,  and  they  have  to  pay 
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excessively  high  rates  of  interest  for  their  credit  advances.  They  constitute  a 
group  as  economically  insecure  as  the  agricultural  laborers,  and  both  classes 
come  very  extensively  on  relief. 

Finally,  there  is  a  fair-sized  group  of  part-time  farmers.  Many  of  them  have 
never  made  their  entire  living  from  farming.  It  is  for  them  a  side  line,  and  they 
get  most  of  their  money  income  from  industry.  One-sixth  of  all  farm  families — 
those  in  which  the  farmer  has  50  days  or  more  of  work  each  year  away  from  the 
farm— can  be  classified  as  part-time  farming  families,  dependent  for  cash  on 
employment  in  mines,  in  lumbering,  and  in  near-by  industrial  towns.  Few  of 
them  realized  how  insecure  their  position  was  until  these  industries  shut  down. 
Yet,  they  would  have  been  in  a  far  worse  position  without  their  farm  houses  and 
the  part  of  their  living  that  they  could  get  from  their  farm  gardens.  It  has  often 
been  impossible  for  them  to  extend  their  farming  oi^erations  so  as  to  produce  for 
the  market.  Part-time  farming  offers  hope  of  a  degree  of  security  under  favorable 
conditions,  but  a  certain  minimum  of  outside  employment  for  wages  is  necessary 
to  its  success. 

Farme:rs  on  Rexief 

Owners,  tenants,  part-time  farmers,  laborers,  villagers — all  these  different 
classes  in  the  rural  population  suffered  from  the  depression,  but  in  varying  degrees. 

The  farm  owners  were  the  best  situated  for  prolonged  endurance  of  depression 
conditions.  At  the  time  when  the  largest  number  of  rural  people  were  obliged  to 
ask  for  Federal  assistance,  only  1  farm  owner  out  of  every  17  was  on  the  relief 
rolls.  The  numbers  of  farm  owners  on  rural  relief  were  lowest  of  all  in  the 
prosperous  Corn  Belt  and  in  the  Hay  and  Dairy  Area.  Owners  were  on  relief  in 
the  greatest  proportion — 1  out  of  every  5 — in  the  Lake  States  Cut-Over  Area. 

Comparison  of  farmers  in  the  same  neighborhood  helps  to  explain  why  many 
were  on  relief.  They  had  small  farms,  sometimes  less  than  one-third  of  the 
average  acreage  in  their  neighborhood ;  and  they  also  lacked  adequate  livestock 
and  farm  equipment.  In  some  instances  they  were  part-time  farmers  who  had 
lost  their  supplementary  industrial  employment.  In  other  instances  they  were 
too  heavily  loaded  with  debt. 

The  landless  farmers  were  much  less  able  to  meet  the  depression.  One  out  of 
every  seven  tenants  was  on  relief  in  February  1935 ;  and  it  is  estimated  that,  at 
one  time  or  another  during  recent  years,  more  than  one-fourth  of  all  the  country's 
farm  tenants  have  had  to  be  given  public  assistance.  In  the  drought-stricken 
Dakotas,  over  half  of  the  tenant  farmers  were  on  relief  at  one  time.  They  had 
poor  land,  small  buildings,  little  livestock,  and  worn-out  farm  machinery;  crop 
failures  and  low  market  prices  had  run  them  into  debt  and  they  had  lost  to 
their  creditors  what  livestock  and  equipment  they  possessed. 

One  of  the  great  differences  between  self-supporting  tenants  and  those  on  relief 
was  in  the  extent  of  their  education.  Those  with  as  much  as  a  grade-school 
education  weatliered  the  depression  much  better  than  their  semi-illiterate 
neighbors.  But  in  every  instance  it  was  the  tenants  with  the  larger  and  better 
equipped  farms  who  first  managed  to  get  themselves  ofE  relief  and  back  to  self- 
support. 

Of  the  share  tenants  more  than  1  out  of  12  were  on  relief  in  the  peak  month; 
and  the  proportion  would  have  been  higher  had  it  not  been  for  the  aid  this  group 
was  getting  through  rural  rehabilitation  loans.  In  the  South,  where  share  tenancy 
is  most  extensive,  about  twice  as  many  share  croppers  as  other  tenants  were  on 
relief.  Many  share  croppers  already  had  such  low  standards  of  living  that  their 
condition  was  little  changed  by  the  depression.  And  of  all  farming  groups  the 
share  croppers  had  the  greatest  insecurity  in  retaining  their  connection  with 
farming.  Almost  half  of  the  share  croppers  on  relief  were  entirely  without 
work  of  any  kind.  The  amount  of  relief  granted  to  croppers  was  very  small, 
usually  about  $9  a  month  for  a  family.  This  reflects  the  low  level  of  living  stand- 
ards in  the  rural  South,  and  in  the  Cotton  Kingdom  in  particular. 

What  proportion  of  all  farm-labor  families  was  on  relief  cannot  be  determined 
accurately,  but  it  was  high.  About  150,000  such  families  were  dependent  on 
Federal  support  in  June  1935,  and  more  than  275,000  had  been  on  relief  in  the 
previous  midwinter.  Most  farm  laborers  had  no  experience  in  any  other  kind  of 
work.  They  had  little  or  no  savings.  Within  3  months,  on  the  average,  after 
the  loss  of  a  job,  they  had  to  go  on  relief.  Tenants,  in  comparison,  could  main- 
tain themselves  for  7  months  and  farm  owners  for  13  months  after  losing  their 
farms. 
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Village  Problems 

In  the  winter  of  1984-35  there  were  on  relief  1  million  heads  of  rural  families 
who  had  held  nonagricultural  jobs  or  had  had  no  previous  wage-work  experience. 
In  June  1935  one  in  every  eight  village  families  was  dei>endent  on  Federal  relief 
funds.  Conditions  varied  greatly  from  one  region  to  another.  In  the  Hay  and 
Dairy  Area  only  1  out  of  13  village  families  was  on  relief ;  in  the  Lake  States 
Cut-Over  Area  the  rate  was  1  in  every  4;  and  in  the  drought-stricken  Dakotas 
the  rate  was  1  village  family  on  relief  out  of  every  5. 

Family  distress  in  different  kinds  of  villages  has  different  origins.  Some 
villages  are  little  commercial  service  centers  for  agricultural  hinterlands,  and 
their  fortunes  rise  and  fall  with  those  of  the  farm  people.  When  farmers  can- 
not buy,  these  agricultural  villages  stagnate  and  many  workers  lose  their  jobs. 

But  the  workers  in  other  rural  villages  and  small  towns  are  dependent  not  on 
farmer  buying-power  but  on  employment  in  the  local  branch  of  some  Industry, 
such  as  mining,  textiles,  or  lumbering.  Their  economic  future  and  that  of  the 
villages  depend  on  whether  the  local  industries  can  revive.  Some  of  these  towns 
and  villages  may  be  expected  to  thrive,  together  with  their  basic  industries; 
others  are  doomed  to  become  stranded. 

The  prospects  of  lumbering  villages  appear  to  be  among  the  most  hopeless. 
When  the  timber  is  cut,  their  means  of  livelihood  is  gone,  and  the  workers  must 
either  follow  the  sawmill  or  go  back  to  unproductive  farming  on  cut-over  land. 

The  prospects  of  many  small  mining  towns  are  not  much  better.  The  industry 
now  tends  to  concentrate  on  the  better  mines  in  the  more  accessible  areas.  The 
number  of  bituminous  coal  mines  in  operation  decreased  from  8,300  to  5,600  be- 
tween 1919  and  1929.  But  the  miner  cannot  follow  the  job,  for  Increased  me- 
chanical efficiency  of  operations  requires  fewer  miners ;  there  was  a  decrease  of 
100,000  bituminous  coal  miners  during  the  1919-1929  period.  The  severest  reduc- 
tions to  employment  were  in  the  small  mines  scattered  around  the  borders  of  the 
main  coal  regions.  All  through  the  coal  regions  of  the  Appalachians  can  be 
seen  grimy,  decaying  villages  where  the  miners  will  probably  never  again  have  a 
chance  to  get  work  in  mining. 

Similar  conditions  are  to  be  found  in  some  of  the  iron  mining  villages.  And 
the  shift  of  the  textile  industry  to  the  South  has  left  stranded  village  populations 
in  New  England. 

Two-fifths  of  all  village  people  on  relief  have  been  unskilled  industrial  workers. 
One-fourth  reported  agricultural  experience.  Another  fifth  comprised  skilled  and 
semiskilled  workers.  There  were  few  white-collar  workers  on  village  relief. 
In  a  large  number  of  cases — 17  percent — a  woman  was  the  head  of  the  house- 
hold on  relief.  Aged  persons  were  also  numerous.  And  many  village  families 
were  on  relief  because  they  contained  no  person  capable  at  the  time  of  holding 
a  job. 

Peoblem  Arenas 

Different  areas  have  shown  rural  distress  to  an  unequal  extent.  The  Corn 
Belt  and  the  Hay  and  Dairy  Area  had  the  smallest  proportions  of  rural  people 
on  relief.  ,     ^    , 

When  the  rural  counties  with  the  highest  relief  loads  were  plotted  on  a  map, 
they  fell  into  certain  type-of -farming  areas.  The  highest  relief  figures  were 
found  in  the  Lakes  States  Cut-Over  Area,  the  Appalachian-Ozark  Area,  and  the 
Eastern  and  AVestern  Cotton  Areas.  The  Great  Plains  Area  was  added  by  the 
droughts  of  1934  and  1936.  These  problem  areas  are  chiefly  areas  of  chronic 
distress,  of  stabilized  poverty. 

In  the  cut-over  counties  around  the  Great  Lakes  many  farmers  could  formerly 
depend  on  lumbering  or  mining  for  part-time  employment  and  have  never  been 
able  to  make  a  living  without  a  supplementary  ca.sh  wage.  Other  farmers, 
coming  in,  found  too  late  that  the  cut-over  lands  are  unsuited  to  profitable 
farming. 

The  Ozarks  and  the  Appalachians  were  recognized  as  problem  areas  long  before 
the  depression.  Here,  after  forests  were  cut  over  and  unprofitable  mines  were 
abandoned,  the  hillsides  were  cleared  for  farming,  and  the  result  has  been 
ruinous  erosion  of  the  soil.  The  land  is  inadequate  to  support  the  rapidly  in- 
creasing farm  population.  "It  is  diflicult,"  says  a  recent  report  on  the  Appa- 
lachians, "to  see  how  under  any  program  of  rehabilitation  or  reemployment  all 
the  man  power  of  this  area  can  be  absorbed  in  any  industrial  or  agricultural 
employment  possible  at  the  moment." 
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In  the  South  the  one-crop  system,  without  rotation,  and  the  lack  of  livestock 
have  meant  that  the  fertility  of  the  soil  could  be  renewed  only  by  use  of 
expensive  commercial  fertilizer  in  ever-increasing  quantities.  Twelve  South- 
eastern States  are  responsible  for  three-fifths  of  all  our  fertilizer  costs,  which 
in  1929  amounted  to  over  271  million  dollars.  This  region— that  of  the  Old 
South — is  our  largest  chronic  problem  area  of  rural  poverty. 

These  are  the  large  sore  spots.  Other  smaller  problem  areas  are  to  be  found 
where  distress  is  as  intense  but  not  as  widespread. 

Drought  Distress 

General  agricultural  recovery  was  sharply  interrupted  by  a  series  of  droughts 
in  the  Great  Plains  States.  Recent  drought  conditions  made  their  appearance 
as  early  as  1930  and  reached  their  cumulative  climax  in  the  summers  of  1934  and 
1936,  when  large  parts  of  10  States  were  drought-stricken. 

Drought  has  been  a  constant  danger  and  a  recurrent  affliction  ever  since  the 
days  of  earliest  settlement  on  the  Plains.  Wherever  pioneer  farmers  pushed 
beyond  the  irregular  line  of  20-inch  annual  rainfall,  they  were  invading  the 
danger  zone.  And,  as  we  now  realize,  the  plowing  up  of  grazing  land  to  increase 
wheat  production  in  times  of  high  prices  greatly  increased  the  danger. 

The  population  of  the  area  has  adjusted  itself  to  drought  conditions  by  moving 
out  in  recurrent  dry  periods ;  other  farmers  have  moved  in  as  soon  as  good  rains 
bgive  offered  better  prospects.  Many  of  those  who  left  the  area  have  moved  West, 
where  they  swell  the  army  of  "fruit  tramps"  and  "pea  pickers"  who  man  Cali- 
fornia's great  farms  in  the  harvest  season.  Since  1934  this  population  movement 
outward  from  the  area  has  been  partially  checked  by  the  provision  of  Federal  aid. 
The  drought  damage  of  1934  and  1936  was  added  to  depression  distress,  and 
for  the  last  4  years  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  [leople  in  the  area  has  had 
to  depend  on  public  assistance.  There  are  two  main  areas  of  drought  damage. 
The  northern  area  centers  in  the  Dakotas,  eastern  Montana,  northeastern  Wyo- 
ming and  west  central  Minnesota.  This  covers  the  Spring  Wheat  Area  and 
contains  some  ranching  and  mixed  agricultural  sections.  The  setithern  area, 
centering  in  the  adjacent  corners  of  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  Colorado,  Texas,  and 
New  Mexico,  comprises  the  so-called  "Dust  Bowl."  The  northern  and  southern 
areas  have  wide  differences  in  soil,  climate,  topography,  and  type  of  farming,  but 
they  are  alike  in  deficiency  of  rainfall.  These  two  parched  regions  include  nearly 
one-tenth  of  the  Nation's  land  area.  .,     «  ^v, 

When  the  droughts  came,  crops  failed  and  the  wind  blew  the  topsoil  off  the 
farms.  Debts  came  due,  local  banks  closed,  the  personal  credit  of  able  farmers 
vanished,  and  the  tax  resources  of  local  governments  were  soon  exhausted  in 
attempting  to  meet  relief  needs.  ,        *.      ^,      t^.   ,       , 

This  started  earlier  than  most  people  realize.  Two  weeks  after  the  Federal 
Emergency  Relief  Administration  was  set  up  in  1933,  the  first  petition  from 
drought  sufferers  was  received.  Early  in  June  1933  the  Red  Cross  gave  notice 
that  the  "situation  had  passed  beyond  its  powers,  and  the  FERA  took  over  the 
burden  of  drought  relief. 

When  severe  drought  struck  again  in  1934,  the  Government  was  forced  to 
take  imusual  measures,  through  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Admini.stration, 
by  rental  and  benefit  payments,  and  by  the  purchase  of  livestock  that  would 
otherwise  have  perished.  At  the  peak  of  distress  more  than  one  out  of  every 
five  households  were  receiving  assistance.  As  recently  as  the  winter  of  1937-38 
the  Farm  Security  Administration  was  obliged  to  refuse  rural  rehabilitation 
loans  to  many  farmers  simply  because  there  were  no  prospects  of  a  crop.  In 
July-December  193(5,  in  16  counties,  more  than  half  of  the  inhabitants  were 
recipients  of  Federal  aid;  and  in  1  county  more  than  85  percent  were  in  this 
situation  of  dependence. 

Such  facts  bring  up  the  question:  What  is  the  future  of  the  Great  Plains- 
depopulation  or  reconstruction?  The  farmers  of  this  region  have  been  aided 
by  Government  subsidies  for  the  past  7  years,  and  assistance  in  some  form 
must  continue.  No  general  evacuation  of  the  area  can  easily  be  imagined. 
And  the  fact  is  that  his  area,  even  with  little  rainfall,  is  capable  of  support- 
ing a  considerable  population,  but  only  if  its  agricidture  is  readjusted  to  fit 
the  natural   conditions.  ,^.  ,  ,  , 

This  means  a  restoration  of  much  of  the  land  to  pasture.  I  leld  crops  can  be 
grown  along  stream  beds.  It  is  the  high  plains  that  should  be  left  out  of 
cultivation,  so  that  thev  may  be  covered  permanently  by  native  vegetation.  How 
much  land  will  this  leave  for  cultivation?    That  is  not  certain,  but  a  recent  study 
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of  20  counties  in  the  heart  of  the  Dust  Bowl  led  to  the  recommendation  that 
52  percent  of  all  land,  including  both  cultivated  and  idle  land,  be  given  back  to 
Nature.  That  still  leaves  a  good  deal  of  land  for  crops.  Such  a  program  will 
not  support  the  peak  population  of  1930,  but  it  will  provide  many  of  the  people 
of  the  region  with  means  of  self-support. 

Rural  Re^jef  and  Rehabilitation 

Rural  relief  is  still  being  conducted  as  an  emergency  activity,  on  a  hand-to- 
mouth  basis.  Sooner  or  later  public  opinion  and  Congress  will  have  to  decide 
upon  some  kind  of  long-range  reconstructive  program  for  rural  regions. 

The  first  depression  necessity  was  the  provision  of  food,  clothing,  and  shel- 
ter for  those  desperately  in  need,  and  this  was  properly  done  through  direct 
relief.  A  variety  of  programs  have  since  been  developed  to  meet  different  kinds 
of  need.  The  Works  Progress  Administration  now  provides  work  for  the  em- 
ployable unemployed.  Various  groups  of  unemployable  people  are  being  as- 
sisted by  the  Social  Security  programs  of  aid  to  the  aged,  to  the  blind,  and  to 
dependent  children.  Various  needs  of  young  people  are  being  ministered  to 
by  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  and  the  National  Youth  Administration. 
The  special  needs  of  farmers  have  led  to  the  setting  up  of  the  Subsistence 
Homesteads  program,  the  Rural  Rehabilitation  program,  and  the  Resettlement 
and  Farm  Security  programs.  The  history  of  these  organizations  need  not 
be  told  here.  Our  concern  is  with  their  attempts  to  make  rural  people  again 
fcelf-supporting  after  they  have  fallen  into  extreme  need. 

It  has  never  been  possible  to  relocate  or  rehabilitate  more  than  a  small  pro- 
portion of  needy  farmers.  In  November  1937,  after  several  hundred  thousand 
farmers  had  been  removed  from  the  relief  rolls  by  rehabilitation  loans,  the 
proportions  of  farm  families  receiving  different  kinds  of  public  assistance 
(excluding  Farm  Security  loans)  were  as  follows:  WPA,  40  percent;  Farm 
Security  grants,  6  percent ;  aid  to  the  aged,  to  the  blind,  and  to  dependent  chil- 
dren, 39  percent ;  and  State  and  local  direct  relief,  15  percent. 

Direct  relief  grants  were  made  by  the  FERA,  up  to  1935,  to  individual  house- 
holds primarily  on  the  basis  of  the  deficiency  in  the  family  budget ;  and  such 
relief  grants  varied  from  one  section  to  another  in  accordance  with  local  stand- 
ards and  cost  of  living,  amount  of  supplementary  income,  and  policies  of  ad- 
ministrators. The  return  of  direct  relief  to  the  States  has  resulted  in  a 
marked  decline  in  the  adequacy  of  relief  grants  in  some  of  the  poorer  States, 
In  October  193<8,  13  rural  States  were  making  relief  grants  that  averaged  less 
than  $10  a  month  per  family.  In  some  States  funds  were  so  limited  that  large 
numbers  of  those  in  distress  were  granted  no  relief  whatever  except  surplus 
commodities. 

Direct  relief  is  of  course  only  a  temporary  palliative  for  the  distress  of  an 
agricultural  population.  Work  relief  has  preserved  the  morale  of  the  rural 
unemployed  and  contributed  many  social  services,  such  as  libraries,  school 
lunches,  and  public  health  mea.sures,  as  well  as  such  projects  as  roads,  dams, 
and  public  buildings.  But  work  relief,  however  valuable  in  its  results,  does 
not  permanently  remove  the  original  causes  of  farm  poverty.  The  goal  of  any 
constructive  program  for  the  relief  of  farmers  must  be  to  reinstate  them  in 
productive  agriculture. 

Rehabilitation  loans  are  designed  to  maintain  the  farmer  on  a  farm,  where 
he  may  preserve  his  agricultural  skills  and  resources.  But  under  conditions  of 
drought  (and  also  under  flood  conditions)  it  may  be  hopeless  to  expect  farmers 
to  grow  crops  and  repay  loans.  At  the  same  time  it  may  be  desirable  to  keep 
them  on  the  land  by  the  expedient  of  temix)rary  direct  relief.  A  program  of 
aid  to  needy  farmers  must  be  elastic  enough  to  fit  the  individual  and  local  as 
well  as  the  national  situation. 

The  use  of  rehabilitation  loans  instead  of  direct  relief  requires  the  extend- 
ing of  a  new  type  of  credit.  These  loans  are  made  on  the  basis  of  the  need 
of  the  family  and  its  prospects  for  rehabilitation  on  the  land.  There  has  been 
a  high  percentage  of  repayments.  This  is  due  to  the  principles  that  have  gov- 
erned the  program :  first,  the  risks  have  been  spread  over  thousands  of  bor- 
rowers ;  second,  these  borrowers  have  been  carefully  selected ;  and  third,  their 
subsequent  farming  operations  and  household  budgets  have  been  efficiently 
sui)ervised. 
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The  service  thus  developed  has  been  of  a  type  not  available  from  any  com- 
mercial agency.  The  whole  experience  gained  in  this  program  tends  strongly 
to  contradict  the  opinion  sometimes  expressed  to  the  effect  that  people  on 
rural  relief  are  so  handicapped  as  to  constitute  a  substandard  group.  A  recent 
survey  of  230,000  rehabilitation  borrowers  showed  that,  from  the  time  of  the 
granting  of  loans  through  the  1937  crop  year,  they  had  increased  their  average 
individual  net  worth  by  $253,  a  grand  total  of  over  $58,000,000. 

The  Pre^tbntion  of  Rxtral  Poveety 

We  have  seen  that  SV2  billion  dollars  were  spent  by  private  and  public 
agencies  on  rural  relief  from  1931  through  1937.  And  we  may  well  pause  to 
ask  the  question.  What  if  this  sum  had  been  available  in  earlier  years  fof 
prevention?  Is  it  not  possible  that  much  of  later  relief  needs  would  never  have 
developed  ? 

Certainly  it  would  have  been  possible  to  prevent  much  of  the  distress  which 
these  expenditures  have  helped  to  alleviate.  And — quite  aside  from  the  human 
suffering  that  might  have  been  prevented — it  would  have  paid  the  Nation  to 
spend  these  billions  in  prevention. 

It  is  high  time  for  us  to  adopt  a  long-range  point  of  view  on  rural  needs. 
Our  need  is  for  further  knowledge  of  what  to  do  and  for  agreement  on  what 
to  work  for.  Only  w^ien  the  best  knowledge  of  the  experts  in  these  matters  is 
backed  by  the  force  of  public  opinion  can  we  work  with  full  effectiveness  toward 
the  prevention  of  rural  poverty. 

There  is  desperate  need  to  take  measures  for  the  preservation  of  our  soil. 
The  need  is  immediate.  Unprotected  topsoil  can  be  carried  away  by  a  few 
rains ;  and  the  loss  cannot  be  made  good  except  by  years  of  painstaking  effort. 
And  surely,  if  patriotism  ultimately  means  defense  of  the  homeland,  then 
efforts  at  soil  conservation  must  be  classed  as  a  fundamental  type  of  patriotism. 

Underlying  all  our  hopes  for  rural  America  is  the  effort  to  achieve  a  more 
balanced'  agriculture — one  geared  not  only  to  adequate  production  for  all 
available  markets  but  also  to  the  conservation  of  the  soil  and  to  increased 
security  for  the  farm  population.  The  groundwork  for  much  of  this  program 
has  been  laid.  But  in  a  country  as  vast  and  varied  as  ours,  agricultural  re- 
construction can  only  be  effected  on  a  regional  basis.  To  combine  into  one 
national  plan  steps  that  will  meet  the  economic  needs  of  different  regions  is  no 
simple  task.  Midwest  dairy  farmers,  for  example,  tend  to  view  with  alarm 
the  increase  in  livestock  needed  in  the  rural  Southeast  to  balance  its  cotton 
economy.  Again,  while  the  AAA  program  was  of  great  benefit  in  most  agri- 
cultural regions,  the  subsistence  farmers  of  New  England — who  did  not  receive 
large  AAA  payments — complained  that  the  cost  of  their  meat,  flour,  and  cloth- 
ing was  increased  by  the  whole  program. 

Difiicult  human  factors  are  involved  in  the  problem  of  regional-national  bal- 
ance in  our  agriculture,  involved  perhaps  most  of  all  in  crop  control.  In  many 
farming  areas  the  growing  of  wheat,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  orchard  crops  is 
carried  on  primarily  by  large-scale  operations  rather  than  on  family-sized 
farms.  Any  cutting  "dow'n  of  production  for  the  market  affects  these  two  types 
of  farms  very  differently.  The  large-scale  farms — like  factories — lay  off  their 
help.  But  oil  family  farms  a  decrease  in  cash  crops  can  be  to  some  extent 
balanced  by  increases  in  the  family  living  from  the  farm  (instead  of  from  the 
store).  This  may  mean  a  considerable  saving.  One  of  the  most  significant 
findings  in  a  recent  study  of  tenancy  showed  that,  while  the  landlord's  income 
increased  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  cotton  grown,  the  tenant's  real  income 
increased  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  foodstuffs  grown  for  home  use. 

In  view  of  our  potential  demands,  American  agriculture  must  be  geared  to 
some  expansion,  which  would  thus  accommodate  part  of  the  increase  in  rural 
population.  Yet,  our  existing  crop  surpluses  and  our  dwindling  markets  point 
to  the  present  need  of  adjusting  farm  production  to  effective  commercial  demand, 
which  can  be  accomplished  only  through  crop  control  over  a  period  of  years. 
Overproduction  results  in  low  prices,  and  these  low  prices  have  been  the  direct 
cause  of  the  forced  sale  of  many  farms  and  the  displacement  of  many  farm 
laborers. 

The  possibilities  of  an  increased  use  of  land  in  balanced  general  farming  need 
to  be  considered  together  with  the  necessities  for  commercial  crop  control  and 
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subsidies.  There  is  especial  need  for  a  consistent  land-use  policy  for  both  the 
drought  area  and  the  Cotton  Belt. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  crop  restrictions  should  be  applied  more  strin- 
gently to  large  than  to  small  farms.  This  would  give  new  entrants  into  agri- 
culture a  better  chance  to  balance  their  general  farming  with  a  cash  crop. 
This  policy  would  in  the  long  run  increase  the  number  of  small  owners;  and 
it  would  decrease  the  need  for  that  group  of  migratory  agricultural  laborers, 
hired  men,  and  tenants  which  comes  so  quickly  and  so  extensively  on  relief. 
The  development  of  such  a  trend  in  American  agriculture  would  correspond- 
ingly diminish  the  need  for  rural  relief  in  the  future. 

It  should  be  possible  to  secure  for  agriculture  the  benefits  of  mechanization 
and  large-scale  operation,  w^hile  at  the  same  time  effecting  an  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  farm  income.  One  proposal  toward  that  end  depends  upon  coop- 
eratively owned  and  managed  farms.  Successful  methods  of  cooijerative  farming 
(as  distinguished  from  cooperative  marketing  by  farmers)  have  still  to  be 
worked  out  by  experimentation  under  American  conditions.  The  current  plan- 
tation system' combines  large-scale  management  with  the  individual  oijerations 
of  the  share  croppers.  Its  method  differs,  of  course,  from  the  cooperative 
method  in  that  under  the  plantation  system  the  share  cropper  owns  none  of 
the  property,  has  no  voice  in  its  management,  and  receives  a  much  smaller 
share  of  the  total  income. 

The  benefits  of  crop  control  and  farm  subsidies  will  reach  different  parts  of 
the  agricultural  population  in  differing  degrees,  as  long  as  we  have  great  num- 
bers of  farmers  who  own  none  of  the  land  they  till.  Any  program  designed  to 
reduce  the  need  for  rural  relief  must  be  specifically  designed  to  reduce  tenancy. 

A  certain  amount  of  tenancy,  especially  for  young  farmers,  may  be  expected 
to  continue.  But  the  present  situation  is  one  in  which  tenancy  is  increasing 
and  ownership  diminishing.  A  permanent  tenant  class  is  being  developed,  one  in 
which  the  daughters  marry  tenants  and  the  sons  become  lifelong  tenants.  The 
development  of  such  a  permanently  dependent  class  is  socially  deplorable. 

The  President's  Committee  on  Tenancy  has  recommended  two  courses :  first, 
improvement  of  the  condition  of  those  who  are  tenants ;  and  second,  assistance 
to  tenants  who  are  ambitious  to  become  land  owners.  In  carrying  out  the  first 
item  of  such  a  program,  England  is  a  hundred  years  ahead  of  this  country ;  for 
England  has  protected  the  landlord-tenant  relationship  by  laws  governing  leases 
and  has  established  a  system  of  special  land  courts  for  dealing  with  cases  arising 
under  these  laws. 

We  need  in  America  to  formulate  sharing  arrangements  that  will  result  in  (1) 
diversified  crop  production,  (2)  protection  of  both  landlord  and  tenant  in  their 
interests  in  improvement  of  lands  and  buildings,  and  (3)  increased  security  of 
tenure  for  .satisfactory  tenants.  As  for  assistance  to  enable  tenants  to  become 
farm  owners,  that  has  been  begun  by  the  Farm  Security  Administration. 

The  permanent  rehabilitation  of  village  populations  in  certain  areas  is  depend- 
ent on  the  revival  of  rural  industries.  There  is  no  prospect  of  the  revival  of 
lumbering  and  mining  operations  in  many  localities.  The  small  towns  and  vil- 
lages formerly  supported  by  these  industries  are  likely  to  remain  stranded  towns 
until  they  become  "ghost  towns."  without  an  inhabitant.  Many  indications  point 
to  an  increase  in  the  number  of  these  stranded  towns  as  the  natural  resources 
at  such  places  are  exhausted. 

As  for  the  promotion  of  rural  industries  in  connection  with  farming  villages, 
little  appears  to  have  been  accomplished  by  the  efforts  made  thus  far.  Such 
a  development  can  only  proceed  as  part  <Tf  the  further  decentralization  of  indus- 
try ;  at  present  the  tendency  toward  decentralization  does  not  extend  beyond 
the  outer  rims  of  large  industrial  centers. 

An  effective  rural  housing  program  would  improve  the  living  conditions  of 
many  thousands  of  rural  families.  But  with  construction  scattered  over  wide 
areas,  the  practical  difficulties  are  far  greater  than  in  urban  housing. 

The  problems  of  rural  childhood  and  youth  need  special  attention.  Our  na- 
tional welfare  demands  that  these  futile  citizens  be  given  a  good  education  and 
one  consistent  with  national  rather  than  local  resources.  It  has  already  been 
pointed  out  that  there  is  a  great  disproportion  among  the  States  in  their  financial 
ability  to  support  public  education  and  that  some  of  the  poorest  States  have  the 
most  "children  to  educate.  The  equalization  of  educational  opportunities  can 
onlv  be  accomplished  through  the  use  of  Federal  funds  for  this  purpose. 
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Better  education  in  rural  regions  will  help  not  only  to  improve  nutrition  and 
living  standards  (in  so  far  as  malnutrition  and  unsanitary  conditions  are  the 
result  of  a  lack  of  knowledge)  but  will  also  create  a  general  demand  for  higher 
standards.  In  addition,  more  prolonged  schooling  for  youth  will  relieve  to  some 
extent  the  immediate  pressure  of  competition  for  unskilled  jobs. 

Vocational  guidance  services  are  now  almost  wholly  lacking  in  rural  commu- 
nities. There  is  a  gap  between  school  and  work  which  points  to  the  need  for 
adult  education  centering  in  vocational  instruction  but  broad  enough  to  con- 
stitute a  preparation  for  the  unpredictable  economic  opportunities  of  our  chang- 
ing world.  Since  much  of  rural  youth  is  in  the  long  run  destined  to  become  a 
part  of  our  industrial  urban  population,  vocational  training  should  not  be  based 
exclusively  upon  the  narrow  range  of  existing  rural  economic  opportunities. 

Theie  is  a  great  lack  of  library  services  in  rural  areas.  More  than  70  percent 
of  our  rural  population  has  no  library  services  except  such  as  are  meagerly  pro- 
vided through  school  libraries  where  these  exist.  Libraries  are  necessary  to  meet 
both   educational  and   recreational   needs. 

Public-health  services  are  sadly  deficient  in  rural  communities.  In  over  three- 
fourths  of  our  States  less  than  50  percent  of  the  rural  population  has  the  bene- 
fit of  a  full-time  public-health  unit's  services ;  and  for  the  average  State  the  part 
of  the  rural  population  getting  such  services  is  less  than  a  third.  In  the  whole 
country  there  are  fewer  than  50  rural  counties  that  have  public-health  services 
comparable  to  those  that  exist  in  many  up-to-date  municipalities.  Yet  rural 
communities  can  provide  themselves  at  relatively  low  cost  with  much  more 
adequate  health  services  than  they  now  have.  Public  hospitals  can  extend  med- 
ical services  to  needy  families.  Traveling  clinics  for  school  children  have  long 
since  proved  their  worth. 

The  extension  of  such  necessary  services  now  awaits  an  equalization  of  funds 
over  the  richer  and  poorer  areas  "of  the  Nation.  The  need  is  sufficiently  evident 
for  the  use  of  the  broader  tax  base  of  the  whole  Nation.  The  States,  in  addition 
to  their  responsibilities  in  providing  for  public  education  and  public  health,  now 
bear  the  responsibilitv  of  caring  for  all  unemployables  on  relief  and  of  matching 
Federal  appropriations  for  the  care  of  the  aged,  the  blind,  and  dependent 
children.  .  .„     .  . ,       u, 

The  spread  of  social  services  throughout  rural  regions  will  give  considerable 
new  employment  to  rural  people  and  equalize  rural  income.  At  present  urban 
people  take  the  work  done  by  health,  library,  recreational,  welfare,  and  char- 
acter-building agencies,  public  and  private,  as  a  matter  of  course.  Their  increase 
in  rural  areas  will  serve  to  bring  closer  the  ideal  of  equal  opportunity  for  all. 

The  Problem  Ahbl^d 

The  rural  situation  is  complicated,  and  the  outlook  may  appear  to  be  gloomy. 
It  is  true  that  there  is  no  justification  for  a  facile  optimism  about  the  future 
of  our  rural  population.  .     ,     ,      ,     ,. 

Yet,  if  a  reasonable  amount  of  foresight  is  now  exercised,  the  decline  of  Amer- 
ican agriculture  can  be  stopped  before  it  forces  American  farmers  down  to  the 
level  of  a  permanently  helpless  peasantry.  To  solve  their  problems  will  require 
a  long-time  program."  Some  very  fundamental  planning  is  called  for— broader 
than  any  single  program  of  land  use,  tenancy  reform,  tax  adjustment,  or  rural 
relief,  and  necessarily  combining  all  of  these  measures. 

If  returning  urban  prosperity  should  in  the  meantime  cause  us  to  forget  rural 
problems,  they  will  again  pile  up  a  staggering  relief  bill  in  the  next  depression. 
And  these  problems  will  still  remain  to  be  solved,  as  they  remain  at  present  after 
all  that  the  Government  has  spent  in  providing  temporary  help. 

The  costs  of  widespread  rural  poverty  are  so  enormous  that  such  poverty 
should  not  be  permitted  to  continue.  The  necessary  large  expenditure  that  must 
be  made  on  a  constructive  program  is  the  price  we  must  pay  for  our  failure  to 
begin  that  work  in  the  past,  when  prevention  would  have  cost  much  less. 

The  rural  problem  is  a  national  problem.  The  only  permatient  prosperity  that 
this  Nation  can  achieve  will  be  one  based  on  the  solid  foundation  of  a  healthily 
prospering  rural  population. 
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Exhibit  180 

Tenancy  has  been  drastically  reduced  in  Denmark,  England,  Ireland  and 
other  European  countries  by  national  programs  wide  in  scope  and  liberally 
supported  by  government  funds.  If  the  United  States  were  to  adopt  a  similar 
policy,  with  its  high  percentage  of  tenancy  and  relatively  greater  rural  popula- 
tion, federal  expenditures  would  range  from  about  1  billion  dollars  over  a  period 
of  40  years  to  over  10  billion  dollars  for  a  period  of  65  years.  The  details  of 
this  statement  are  shown  in  the  following  table : 

Denmark 

1875-1930,   money   spent $72,543,000 

(1930)  rural  population 1,458,000  (41.1%  of  total  pop.) 

(1930)    rural  population  of  U.    S 53,820,223  (43.8%  of  total  pop. ) 

(1930)  rural  population  of  U.  S 37  times  as  great  as  Denmark's 

Expenditure  by  U.  S.  over  period  of  about  55  years  on  this  scale,  would  be 

$2,684,091,000. 
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England 

1892-1986,  money  spent $172,943,415 

(1930)    rural  population 7,471,000  (20%  of  total  pop.) 

(1930)   rural  population  of  U.  S 53,820,223 

(1930)   rural  population  of  U.  S 7  times  as  great  as  England's 

Expenditure  by  U.  S.  over  iieriod  of  about  43  years,  on  this  scale,  would  be 
$1,210,603,905. 

Irela'nd 

1870-1935,   money   spent $725,000,000 

(1930)    farm    population 2,200,000  (estimated)    (about  52% 

of  total  pop.) 

(1930)  farm  population  of  U.  S 30,445,350  (24.48%  of  total  pop.) 

(1930)  farm  population  of  U.  S 14  times  as  great  as  Ireland's 

Expenditure    by    U.    S.    over   period    of    65    years,    on    this    scale,    would    be 
$10,150,000,000. 

TENANCY  PROGRAMS  IN  DENMARK  AND  ENGLAND 


In  1875,  Denmark  created  land  credit  banks  which  were  to  receive  State  aid  and 
whose  function  was  to  help  men  to  ownership  of  small  farms.  Supplementary 
laws  were  passed  in  1899,  1904,  and  1909  to  complete  a  system  of  state  aid  for 
landless  men.  Loans  were  made  up  to  nine-tenths  of  the  purchase  price  of  small 
farms  to  any  tenant  or  agricultural  worker  between  the  ages  of  25  to  50.  The 
interest  rate  was  4  percent.  Between  1900  and  1916,  8200  families  took  advantage 
of  these  loans  to  the  extent  of  $12,500,000. 

By  1932,  all  suitable  state  land  was  taken  up;  since  then  state  land  not  suitable 
for  small  holdings  has  been  sold  for  other  purposes  and  land  adaptable  for  farming 
bought  with  the  proceeds.  On  May  14,  1984,  a  law  was  passed  containing  detailed 
provisions  for  both  small  holdings  purchased  with  state  loans  and  small  holdings 
on  state  lands. 

In  the  course  of  35  years  the  Danes  have  granted  loans  toward  the  establish- 
ment of  15,607  privately  owned  holdings,  and  have  created  5,110  holdings  on  state 
land,  in  connection  with  which  loans  have  been  made  for  the  erection  of  buildings. 

The  total  amount  advanced  under  the  Danish  program  has  been  2L'(1, 197,000 
crowns  (about  $59,(:O(),00O).  Of  this  total  sum,  nearly  2(K),(I(H1,0<IO  crowns  (about 
$54.C.no,(ii)(l)  was  expended  in  loans  toward  the  establishnifiit  of  small  holdings, 
and  the  remainder  in  loans  for  enlarging  and  improving  holdings  established  under 
the  early  legislation.  The  grand  total  of  expenditures,  including  advances,  admin- 
istrative expenses,  and  cost  of  works  of  reclamation,  has  been  estimated  at  270,- 
682,000  crowns  ($72,543,000). 

ENGLAND  AND  IRELAND 

The  program  for  wrestling  with  tenancy  began  in  England  in  1851;  subsequent 
legislation  was  passed  in  1875.  18S3,  1906,  1920  and  1923  to  help  tenants  to  purchase 
farms.  England's  program  was  also  one  of  promoting  small  holdings,  but  later 
legislation  included  larger  holdings.  In  the  so-called  "Land  Settlement  Act"  of 
1934,  the  government  agreed  to  contribute  an  amount  equal  to  what  private  donors 
would  give. 

In  1916,  1918,  and  1919,  a  desire  to  recompense  ex-service  men  resulted  in  meas- 
ures designed  to  provide  them  with  small  holdings.  For  these  ends,  $97,000,030, 
later  reduced  to  $83,000,000,  was  appropriated. 

Responsibility  for  providing  small  holdings  has  been  placed  on  both  national  and 
local  agencies.  The  national  funds,  devoted  to  land-settlement  operations  are 
provided  in  two  ways.  The  money  for  loans,  both  to  local  councils  and  to  pur- 
chasers of  holdings  comes  from  the  public-works  loan  commissioners.  The  amount 
to  be  loaned  by  this  agency  is  determined  by  Parliament.    Funds  for  administra- 
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tion  and  operations  of  the  national  agency  come  from  the  small-holdings  account, 
to  which  budgetary  appropriations  are  made  each  year.  The  money  needed  by 
local  councils  for  interest  on  loans,  expenses  of  improving  holdings,  and  the  like, 
is  supplied  by  local  taxation.  For  capital  expenditures,  such  as  the  purchase  of 
land,  the  councils  obtain  loans  from  the  public-works  loan  commission,  for  a  term 
not  to  exceed  80  years.  The  total  sum  received  in  loans  by  these  local  agencies  and 
by  purchasers  of  holdings  from  the  public-works  loan  commissioners  has  been 
about  $99,429,869.  Appropriations  to  the  small-holdings  account  up  to  April  1936 
were  $73,513,540.  The  total  from  these  two  sources,  therefore,  has  amounted  to 
about  $172,943,415. 

The  agencies  are  expected  to  secure  full  return  of  the  ordin'ary  expenses 
connected  with  the  provision  and  financing  of  holdings  through  purchase  price 
or  rentals.  For  the  post-war  programs,  however,  the  local  councils  were 
reimbursed  for  whatever  losses  they  might  incur.  In  1926  the  arrangement 
was  altered  so  that  the  councils  were  reimbursed  for  three-fourths  of  their 
losses,  as  estimated  in  advance  by  the  councils  in  connection  with  projects 
approved  by  the  Minister.  The  rents  of  holdings  set  up  between  1919  'and 
1926  were  so  high,  owing  to  the  high  cost  of  land  and  building  oi^erations,  that 
small  holders  could  not  pay  them.  The  Goverimaent  reduced  the  terms  first 
temporarily  and  then  permanently,  and  thus  incurred  another  very  considerable 
loss.  The  total  deficit  on  the  post-war  program  was  about  $46,200,000,  or  over 
$2,677  per  small  holder  established. 

The  earliest  legislation  in  Ireland  was  in  1870  and  1881,  but  it  was  not  until 
the  passage  of  the  Ashbourne  Acts  of  1885  and  1886  that  purchase  of  land 
for  resale  to  Irish  tenants  was  adopted  as  a  definite  policy  of  the  British 
Government.  The  Balfour  Acts  of  1891  and  1896  made  available  larger  appro- 
priations than  had  the  Ashbourne  Acts.  In  the  Wyndham  Act  of  1903,  liberal 
terms  were  granted,  including  a  bonus  to  landlords  in  addition  to  the  price 
made  possible  by  the  tenants'  payments.  Other  laws  were  passed  until  1935 
when  the  Irish  Free  State  took  the  matter  entirely  in  its  own  hands. 

The  Irish  Land  Purchase  Act  of  1903  made  the  transfer  of  land  by  the 
owner  compulsory  under  certain  conditions.  The  sum  of  $500,000,000  was  made 
!available  to  the  estate  commission  for  financing  the  transfer  of  land,  and 
$60,000,000  was  set  aside  to  help  tenants  in  making  the  25  percent  cash  pay- 
ment on  farms.  The  Royal  Commission  was  empowered  to  purchase  land  on 
the  appraisal  value  and  to  sell  it  to  tenant  occupants  on  the  basis  of  an  annual 
payment  of  three  and  one-half  percent,  of  which  three  percent  was  interest, 
the  remainder  providing  for  the  liquidation  of  the  debt  in  68l^  years. 

Total  advances  for  land  purchase  during  the  65-year  period,  1870  to  1985, 
amounted  to  more  than  $725,000,000.  The  number  of  holdings  for  which 
payment  had  been  made  on  a  purchase  basis  was  546,600;  their  acreage  com- 
prised about  nine-tenths  of  the  agricultural  land  in  Northern  Ireland  and  the 
Irish  Free  State  in  1935. 


Sources : 

Farm  Tenancy,  Report  of  the  President's  Committee,  Prepared  under  the 
Auspices  of  the  N'ational  Resources  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C,  Feb- 
ruary, 1937. 

Rural  Sociology,  Carl  C.  Taylor,  Harper  and  Brothers,  New  York,  1933, 
pp.  260^263. 

Recent  Policies  Designed  to  Promote  Farm  Ownership  in  Denmark,  by 
Elizabeth  R.  Hooker,  Land  Use  Planning  Publication  No.  15,  Resettle- 
ment Administration,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
D.  C,  March  1937. 

Readjustments  of  Agricultural  Tenure  w  Ireland,  Elizabeth  R.  Hooker, 
Univ.  of  N.  C.  Press,  Chanel  Hill,  N.  C,  1938. 

Danish  Agriculture,  Its  Economic  Development,  Einar  Jensen.  J.  H. 
Schultz  Forlag,  Copenhagen,  1937. 

Government  Aid  to  Farm  Tenants,  Bryant  Putney,  Editorial  Research 
Reports,  Vol.  II,  No.  21,  Washington,  D.  C,  Dec.  12,  1936. 
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Holdings  EstaMished  on  Private  Land  with  the  Aid  of  State  Lomis,  1900-1901- 
1933-1934"^  (Denmark) 


Year 

Number 

of 
holdings 

Amount  of 
loans  in 
dollars 

Average 
loans 

in 
dollars 

April  1 

1900-3/31/01  

209 
247 
367 
551 
485 
669 
647 
645 
662 
610 
685 
498 
470 
372 
518 
565 
415 
274 
225 
150 
137 
460 
964 
626 
547 
561 
570 
626 
520 
379 
401 
435 
64 
54 

191,  290 

230, 616 

342, 672 

521,  293 

464, 230 

766, 818 

765,  509 

783, 835 

839, 867 

815,315 

1,088,471 

801, 109 

782, 163 

620, 850 

919,  795 

1, 129,  387 

855, 479 

567,  502 

518, 438 

351,451 

341,088 

1,418,224 

3,  384,  555 

2. 443, 252 

2, 170, 246 

2,  ,582, 804 

2,  575,  312 

2,  581, 903 

2, 027,  731 

1, 470.  761 

1,  535,  209 

1,  757,  365 

189, 653 

195,  550 

915 

1901-02 

934 

1902-03 

934 

1903-04        .       . 

1904-05 

957 

1905-06 

1  146 

1906-07 

l!l83 

1907-08 

1,215 

1908-09 

1  269 

1909-10 

1,337 

1910-11 

1,589 

1911-12 

1,609 

1912-13  

1,664 

1913-14 

1,669 

1914-15 

1,776 

1915-16 

1,999 

1916-17 

2,061 

1917-18 

2,071 

1918-19      - 

2,304 

1919-20 

2,343 

1920-21 

2,490 

1921-22 

3,083 

1922-23 

3,511 

1923-24 

3,903 

1924-25 

3,967 

1925-26 

4,604 

1926-27.__ 

4,518 

1927-28 

4,124 

1928-29.__ 

3,899 

1929-30  . 

3,881 

1930-31 

3,828 

1931-32. 

4,040 

1932-33 . 

2,963 

1933-34 _ 

3,621 

1900-01  -  1933-34 

a  15, 607 

38, 029,  757 

2,437 

1  Source:  Statistisk  Aarbog,  series  of  issues.  Equivalents  in  acres  and  dollars  are  given  here  for  the 
latest  revised  figures  from  the  Danish  Statistical  Yearbook,  which  gives  hectares  and  crowns.  One  hectare 
equals  2.47  acres,  and  one  crown  equals  0.268  dollars. 

'  The  total  number  of  holdings  as  given  in  the  latest  issue  of  the  Statistisk  Aarbog,  that  for  1935,  is  15,607. 
The  items  drawn  from  successive  Yearbooks  total  15,608.  A  comparison  of  cumulative  totals  makes  it 
seem  probable  that  the  discrepancy  relates  to  the  entry  for  1931/32. 

(Above  table  taken  from  USDA,  Resettlement  Admin.,  Land  Utilization  Div.,  Land  Use  Planning 
Publication  No.  15,  "Recent  Policies  Designed  to  Promote  Farm  Ownership  in  Denmark",  by  Elizabeth  R. 
Hooker,  March  1937.) 


(See  text,  p.  730.) 
(See  text,  p.  730.) 
(See  text,  p.  732.) 
(See  text,  p.  733.) 
(See  text,  p.  735.) 
(See  text,  p.  735.) 
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Exhibit  186-A 

Estimated  number  of  man-days  of  labor  avaUahle  from  unemployed  and  low- 
income  farmers  and  number  required  for  needed  conservation  icork 


Total 
man-days 
avail- 
able! 

Total 
man-days 
required 
for  con- 
servation 
works 

Total 
man-days 
avail- 
able' 

Total 
man-days 
required 
for  con- 
servation 
work* 

New  England: 
Maine 

Thou- 
sands 
2,577 
1,204 
799 
2,509 
343 
1,293 

Thou- 
sands 
32,  538 
6,413 
8,778 
6,349 
472 
2,711 

South  Atlantic— Continued. 
South  Carolina. .-. 

Thou- 
sands 
14,  738 
19, 656 
5,022 

Thou- 
sands 
43,  387 

New  Hampshire- --. 

62,  575 

Florida... 

51,063 

Total- 

81, 283 

Rhode  Island 

322,  386 

Connecticut 

East  South  Central: 

Kentucky 

27,  352 
19, 379 
26,610 
25, 188 

Total 

8,725 

57,  261 

62,647 

72,  717 
54, 470 

Middle  Atlantic: 
New  York 

7,163 
2.129 
1?,  868 

32, 987 
8,977 
37.  540 

Alabama 

Mississippi-  . 

45, 422 

Total 

98,  529 

Pennsylvania 

235, 257 

Total 

22, 160 

79,  504 

West  South  Central: 

24, 186 
14, 870 
23,  667 
34,  157 

58  278 

East  North  Central: 
Ohio 

20, 012 

8,887 
9,746 
10,  757 
8,682 

44,554 
28, 975 
49,  303 
.59,  721 
51,845 

Louisiana 

41,  219 

Oklahoma    

30, 984 

115, 340 

Total 

96,880 

Michigan - 

245, 821 

Wisconsin 

Mountain: 

Montana 

4.030 
2,007 

752 
3,579 
3,626 

767 
1,723 

125 

Total 

50,084 

234, 398 

22, 472 

13,312 
9,939 

West  North  Central: 

8,496 
3,900 
20,  846 
5,079 
5,570 
4,800 
7,503 

67, 821 
43,  369 
64,  150 
25, 098 
25,114. 
29, 909 
20,  803 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

16, 016 

New  Mexico 

12,897 

Arizona 

4,117 

North  Dakota 

Utah 

3,014 

Nevada-..-. 

1,751 

Total 

16, 609 

Kansas. 

83,517 

Total -- 

56,194 

286,264 

Pacific: 

6,334 
3,830 
5,892 

21, 847 
34,854 

South  Atlantic: 

327 
1,750 
1 
11, 166 
12,282 
16,  342 

2,519 
13, 405 

California 

21,  030 

Total 

16, 056 

District  of  Columbia 

77, 731 

51,286 
33, 099 
65, 050 

U.  S.  total 

446,  520 

1, 622, 140 

1  Includes  the  available  time  of  the  1,547.000  males  living  on  farms  who  registered  in  the  unemployment 
census  of  1937  as  totally  or  partially  unemployed  or  as  having  only  emergency  employment;  also  90  days 
time  of  approximately  one  and  one-half  million  farmers  in  greatest  need  of  supplemental  income. 

'  Includes  conservation  requirements  on  soil ,  water,  and  forest  resources. 


(See  text,  facing  p.  739.) 
(See  text,  p.  742.) 
(See  text,  p.  743.) 
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Exhibit  190 

A  rural  housing  program  would  furnish  employment  opportunities  not  only  to 
unemployed  farm  people,  but  also  to  thousands  of  unemployed  skilled  and  semi- 
skilled laborers  in  the  building  industry  who  live  in  cities  under  10,000  and  in 
rural  areas.  The  numbers  of  building  industry  male  workers  living  in  such 
small  cities  and  rural  areas  who  registered  in  the  Unemployment  Census  of  1937 
follow : 

Totally  unemployed 175,  802 

Emergency  workers 101,579 

Partly  unemployed 177,  408 

Total 454,  789 


United  States  Department  of  Agricultuke, 

BuBEAiT  OF  Agricultural  Economics, 

Washington,  D.  C,  June  11,  19J,0. 
Mr.  Henry  H.  Fowler, 

Chief  Counsel,  Subconimittce  of  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 
918  F  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Deiar  Mr.  Fowler  :  In  reply  to  your  recent  request  for  data  on  the  number  of 
farms  changing  ownership  as  a  result  of  forced   sales  we  have  prepared  the 
enclosed  table  giving  the  estimated  number  of  farms  that  have  changed  owner- 
ship in  each  geographic  division  by  years  for  the  period  1930-39  as  a  result  of 
tax  sales,  and  mortgage  foreclosures,  bankruptcies  and  related  defaults.     The 
footnote  at  the  bottom  of  the  table  indicates  the  nature  of  the  transfers  included 
under  the  "mortgage  foreclosure  and  related  default"  classification.     Attached 
to  the  table  is  a  short  statement  summarizing  certain  of  the  more  significant 
relationships  and  movements  indicated  by  the  data. 
Sincerely  yours, 

H.  R.  Tolley,  Chief. 
Enclosures. 


Forced  Transfers  of  Farm  Real  Estate 

The  number  of  forced  transfers  of  farm  real  estate  for  the  United  States  as  a 
whole  rose  rapidly  after  March  1931,  and  reached  a  peak  during  the  year  ended 
Marcli  1933  that  was  2iA  times  the  average  prevailing  before  1930.  Since  1933 
the  number  of  forced  transfers  has  declined  each  year  and  during  the  last  two 
years  the  level  has  been  lower  than  for  any  year  since  data  became  available. 
For  the  country  as  a  whole,  forced  transfers  of  farms  resulting  from  debt  delin- 
quency, for  the  year  ended  March  1939  were  only  about  one-third  of  the  number 
which  occurred  in  1933.  In  1939  the  number  of  forced  transfers  resulting  from 
delinquent  taxes  increased  slightly  from  the  previous  year,  however,  the  number 
of  such  transfers  is  only  about  one-fifth  the  number  which  took  place  in  1933. 

Considerable  regional  variation  api^ears  in  the  movement  of  total  forced 
transfers  during  the  period.  In  1933  the  total  number  of  forced  transfers  in  the 
West  North  Central,  South  Atlantic,  and  East  South  Central  groups  of  States 
was  larger  than  for  any  other  geographic  division.  In  the  two  latter  groups  of 
States  tax  sales  accounted  for  somewhat  less  than  one-half  of  the  total  number 
of  distress  transfers  in  1933  while  in  the  West  North  Central  group  of  States  tax 
sales  accounted  for  less  than  15  percent  of  total  forced  transfers.  The  larger 
percentage  of  farms  mortgaged,  together  with  the  relatively  high  ratios  of 
mortgage  debt  to  land  value,  accounts  for  a  substantial  part  of  the  larger 
number  of  forced  transfers  in  this  region. 
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Estimated  number  of  transfers  of  farm  real  estate,  resulting  from  tax  sales, 
mortgage  ■foreclosures,  and  7 elated  defaults,^  by  geographic  dirisio)is,  years 
ended  March  15,  1930-39 


Method  of  sale  and 
year 


Tax  sales: 

1930 

1931.... __ 

1932_ 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939. ._ 

Foreclosures,  bank 
ruptcies  and  re- 
lated defaults: 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934.-- 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

Total  forced: 

1930 

1931 ..._ 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 


New 
Eng- 
land 

Middle 
Atlan- 
tic 

East 
North 
Cen- 
tral 

West 
North 
Cen- 
tral 

South 
Atlan- 
tic 

East 
South 
Cen- 
tral 

West 
South 
Cen- 
tral 

Moun- 
tain 

Pacific 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

500 

1,300 

4,600 

4,700 

6,800 

3,800 

2,900 

2,700 

800 

400 

1,700 

4,700 

6,200 

10,  700 

7,900 

5,300 

3,400 

1,500 

700 

2,100 

6,600 

9,900 

18,  000 

21, 000 

11,700 

4,  200 

3,000 

1,000 

3,300 

5,800 

12, 100 

24,  100 

22,  300 

14,  400 

5,000 

2,300 

1,100 

3,200 

4,500 

7,600 

16,  400 

16,900 

11,200 

4,100 

1,900 

1,100 

3,100 

2,900 

7,100 

10,  000 

10,  200 

5,500 

3,300 

1,400 

1,000 

2,700 

2,600 

6,600 

6,700 

7,500 

4,500 

3,200 

1,400 

600 

1,800 

2,200 

4,400 

4,000 

5,600 

3,300 

2,900 

1,400 

500 

1,500 

1,300 

3,900 

3,000 

3,100 

2,800 

2,200 

1,000 

500 

1,700 

2,400 

4,500 

3,100 

3,100 

2,500 

2,100 

1,000 

900 

3,400 

16, 900 

25,900 

12,000 

8,700 

11,400 

4,400 

3,200 

800 

3,400 

19, 100 

29,100 

16,  200 

12,  600 

14,  200 

5,600 

5,300 

1,400 

4,600 

28,  200 

49, 900 

22,400 

19, 900 

23,900 

6,800 

7,400 

1,900 

7,500 

39,  700 

70, 900 

28,  400 

29, 900 

31,  700 

8,700 

10,  200 

1,900 

7,000 

29,  500 

51,800 

20,  300 

20,  600 

20,  200 

7,600 

8,900 

1,900 

6,400 

22,  500 

40, 800 

12,  700 

15,  800 

15,800 

6,400 

5,900 

1,700 

5,900 

21,  300 

38,  200 

13, 000 

15,  300 

16, 000 

6,500 

6,300 

1,600 

4,800 

18,400 

33,  000 

12,  300 

13,  400 

15,  600 

6,200 

5,500 

1,600 

4,100 

13,  300 

28,  000 

9,600 

8,700 

12,  600 

5,200 

4,700 

1,500 

3,700 

12,  200 

27,  300 

9,400 

7,400 

11,900 

4,500 

4,300 

1,400 

4,700 

21,  500 

30, 600 

18, 800 

12,500 

14,  300 

7,100 

4,000 

1,200 

5,100 

23, 800 

35,  300 

26, 900 

20,  500 

19,  500 

9,000 

6,800 

2,100 

6.700 

34, 800 

59,800 

40, 400 

40, 900 

35, 600 

11,000 

10, 400 

2,900 

10, 800 

45,  500 

83,000 

52,  500 

52,  200 

46, 100 

13, 700 

12.  500 

3,000 

10,  200 

34, 000 

59, 400 

36, 700 

37,  500 

31,  400 

11,700 

10,800 

3,000 

9,500 

25,  400 

47, 900 

22, 700 

26, 000 

21, 300 

9,700 

7,300 

2,700 

8,600 

23, 900 

44,800 

19, 700 

22, 800 

20,  500 

9,700 

7,700 

2,200 

6,600 

20, 600 

37,  400 

16, 300 

19, 000 

18,900 

9,100 

6,900 

2,100 

5,600 

14, 600 

31,900 

12, 600 

11,800 

15,  400 

7,400 

5,700 

2,000 

5,400 

14, 600 

31,800 

12,  500 

10,  500 

14,  400 

6,600 

5,300 

Number 
28,100 
41, 800 
77,  200 
90,  300 
66,900 
44,600 
36,  200 
26,  200 
19,300 
20,900 


106,  300 
164,  500 
228, 900 
167, 800 
128,  200 
124,  200 
110,800 
87,800 
82,  200 

114,900 
148, 100 
241, 700 
319,  200 
234, 700 
172,800 
160, 400 
137, 000 
107, 100 
103, 100 


I'ncluding  loss  of  title  by  default  of  contract,  sales  to  third  parties  to  avoid  foreclosure  and  surrender  of 
title  to  creditor  or  other  transfers  to  avoid  foreclosure. 

Source:  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.  Estimates  computed  by  applying  rates  per  thousand  to  the 
number  of  farms  reported  in  the  United  States  census  except  in  the  Southern  States  where  the  number 
of  sharecroppers  has  been  deducted  from  the  total.  The  number  of  farms  for  years  1931-34  is  based  on  inter- 
polation between  census  years.  For  1936-39  the  number  of  farms  reported  in  the  1935  Census  has  been 
used. 
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Foreword 

The  White  House  Conference  on  Children  in  a  Democracy  met  for  its  second 
session  in  Washington,  D.  C,  January  18  to  20,  1940.  This  session  was  the 
culmination  of  months  of  planning  and  preparation  by  the  Planning  Committee 
of  72  members,  the  Report  Committee,  the  staff,  and  members  of  the  Con- 
ference. Many  members  served  as  consultants  to  those  responsible  for  the 
development  of  reports  on  various  aspects  of  the  relation  between  children  and 
our  American  Democracy.  Reports  submitted  in  advance  were  reviewed  by  the 
entire  membership,  which  had  been  somewhat  augmented  during  the  months 
between  the  initial  session,  April  26,  1939,  and  the  January  meetings,  so  that  it 
now  comprises  676  persons.  Thus  the  Conference,  organized  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  was  truly  a  citizens'  enterprise,  in  which 
those  representing  many  types  of  professional  and  civic  interest,  practical  ex- 
perience, and  political  and  religious  belief  joined  together  to  consider  the  aims 
of  our  American  civilization  for  the  children  in  whose  hands  its  future  lies. 

The  January  sessions  had  but  two  aims — consideration  of  and  action  upon 
the  reports  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  Report  Committee,  and  dis- 
cussion of  the  ways  in  which  the  Conference  findings  could  be  translated  into 
action.  The  report  presented  herewith  is  the  General  Report  adopted  by  the 
Conference  after  full  consideration  in  group  meetings  and  in  general  session. 
The  Report  Committee  has  followed  faithfully  the  instructions  of  the  Confer- 
ence to  incorporate  in  the  report  the  changes  agreed  to  in  the  general  session, 
in  accordance  with  authority  granted  by  the  Conference  in  the  following 
motion,  which  was  adopted  unanimously : 

That  the  Conference  adopt  the  report  as  amended,  as  a  ivlwle,  subject 
to  editorial  changes  by  the  Report  Committee,  and  that  the  report  be 
published  as  the  General  Report  of  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Children  in  a  Democracy. 

The  Report  Committee  was  authorized  also  to  prepare  a  final  report,  based 
on  the  General  Report,  the  topical  reports  with  suggestions  as  to  their  revision 
made  in  group  meetings  January  18  and  in  correspondence,  and  other  material 
available  to  the  committee.  This  final  report  will  not  be  completed  for  some 
months.  In  the  meantime  the  topical  reports,  with  changes  based  on  discussion 
in  group  meetings,  will  be  made  available  for  study  and  discussion. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Conference  and  on  behalf  of  the  Planning  Committee, 
I  wish  to  acknowledge  the  great  debt  which  the  Conference  owes  to  the 
Report  Committee  and  its  chairman.  Homer  Folks,  the  members  of  the  Con- 
ference who  have  given  so  freely  of  their  time  and  thought,  and  the  Conference 

staff.  ^,    . 

Frances  Perkins,  Chairman. 


Preface 

The  Report  Committee,  to  which  was  entrusted  the  preparation  of  reports 
to  be  submitted  to  the  White  House  Conference  on  Children  in  a  Democracy, 
was  appointed  in  March  1939,  shortly  after  the  organization  of  the  Conference. 
This  committee,  of  27  persons,  is  widely  representative  of  different  professions 
and  interests  affecting  the  welfare  of  children,  including  medicine,  public  health, 
education,  social  service,  child  guidance,  religion,  public  administration,  agri- 
culture, and  general  civic  interests. 

A  modest  fund  having  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  committee,  it  selected 
a  research  staff  comprising  the  persons  whose  names  are  listed  on  page  ii. 
Under  the  leadership  of  Philip  Klein,  of  the  New  York  School  of  Social  Work, 
who  has  served  as  research  director,  the  staff  prepared  a  series  of  documents 
on  the  several  fields  of  interest  within  the  scope  of  the  Conference.  Each  docu- 
ment, containing  factual  material,  opinions,  suggestions,  and  recommendations, 
was  submitted  to  a  group  of  consultants  with  special  exi>erience  and  judgment 
in  the  subject.  After  revision  in  the  light  of  these  consultations  the  documents 
were  submitted  to  the  Report  Committee  for  study,  revision,  and  action. 

On  the  basis  of  these  statements  and  other  material  assembled  by  the  staff, 
the  Report  Committee  prepared  a  general  conference  report,  which  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Conference  at  its  meeting  January  18.  The  recommendations  in 
the  report  were  discussed  in  groups  meeting  on  the  same  day,  and  their  sug- 
gestions for  revision  were  reviewed  by  the  Report  Committee.     The  whole  report, 
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with    changes    approved    by    the    committee,    Was    considered,    amended,    ajid 
unanimously  adopted  by  the  Conference  in  general  session  January  19. 

Great  credit  is  due  to  the  staff  as  a  whole,  and  in  particular  to  its  director,  for 
discriminative  collection  and  summarizing  of  material,  careful  interpretation  ol 
subject  matter,  drafting  of  the  topical  statements,  and  of  the  General  Conference 
Report,  and  patient  revision  in  the  light  of  protracted  discussions  on  the  part  of 
the  Report  Committee. 

In  addition  to  its  own  staff,  the  Report  Committee  received  valuable  help  from 
staff  members  of  various  Federal  bureaus  and  agencies,  of  whom  some  gave  regular 
service  for  considerable  periods.  The  experience,  opinions,  and  conclusions  of 
these  Federal  agencies  having  to  do  with  one  or  another  phase  of  the  well-being  of 
children,  were  freely  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  staff  and  the  committee. 

Special  acknowledgment  is  due  to  the  Chief  and  the  members  of  the  staff  of  the 
Children's  Bureau,  who  were  at  all  times  at  the  service  of  the  Conference.  With- 
out their  continuous  and  able  service  the  work  of  the  Conference  could  not  have 
been  brought  to  a  successful  conclusion. 

To  the  members  of  the  Report  Committee  the  chairman  wishes  to  record  his  very 
sincere  appreciation  of  their  patience,  deep  interest,  objectivity,  and  resourceful- 
ness in  arriving  at  a  final  group  judgment  on  highly  important  subjects,  often 
controversial  in  nature,  in  which  in  each  case  only  a  few  of  the  Report  Committee 
members  were  themselves  expert.  It  is  a  notable  tribute  to  their  deep  interest  in 
the  subject  that  in  every  instance  full  agreement  was  reached.  The  report  as  a 
whole  stands  as  a  product  in  the  making  of  which  every  member  of  the  committee 
had  an  equal  responsibility.  Clarity  and  conviction  are  furthered  by  the  absence 
of  minority  reports. 

The  report  contains  98  recommendations,  which  grew  out  of  the  experience  and 
considered  judgment  of  the  staff,  consultant  groups,  and  members  of  the  commit- 
tee. It  is  submitted  by  the  Conference  to  the  American  People  in  the  hope  that  it 
may,  in  some  degree,  clarify  the  present  situation  of  the  children  of  America  and 
stimulate  increased  interest  and  greater  effort  toward  a  more  complete  realization 
of  the  ideals  of  the  American  people  for  their  children — ^the  children  of  the 
American  Democracy. 

HoMEB  Folks, 
Chairman  of  the  Report  Committee. 


CHILDREN  IN  A  DEMOCRACY 
The  Goals  of  Demockact 

The  White  House  Conference  on  Children  in  a  Democracy,  the  fourth  in  a  series 
of  children's  conferences  held  during  the  past  30  years,  addresses  itself  to  the 
interests  of  all  the  children  of  the  Nation  and  to  every  aspect  of  child  welfare, 
including  home  life,  material  security,  education,  health,  and  general  preparation 
for  the  responsibilities  of  citizenship. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Conference  on  April  26, 1939,  President  Roosevelt  said  : 

Democracn  must  inculcate  in  its  children  capacities  for  living  and  assure 
opportunities  for  the  fulfilhnent  of  those  capacities.  The  success  of  demo- 
cratic institutions  is  measured,  not  ty  extent  of  territory,  financial  poxcer, 
machines,  or  armaments,  but  bif  the  desires,  the  hopes,  and  the  deep-lying 
satisfactions  of  the  individual  men,  u-omen,  and  children  who  make  up  its 
citizenship. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  have  talked  and  lived  democracy  for  a  century 
and  a  half.  We  have  never  felt  that  it  has  reached  its  full  stature  nor  that  it  has 
operated  satisfactorily  in  every  field  of  human  endeavor.  We  have  not  always 
agreed  as  to  the  exact  meaning  of  democracy,  but  we  have  never  lost  our  belief  in 
certain  fundamental  democratic  principles.  These  fundamentals  include,  above 
all.  freedom  of  the  individual  as  it  is  inscribed  in  our  fundamental  law,  with  its 
Bill  of  Rights  assuring  freedom  of  speech,  press,  religion,  and  public  assembly. 
While  the  individual  is  becoming  less  significant  as  a  unit  in  our  elaborate  system 
of  production  and  distribution,  his  worth  and  integrity  remain  the  cornerstone  of 
our  democratic  pliilosophy. 

These  principles  we  wish  to  preserve  for  our  children,  and  we  hope  so  to  educate 
them  that  they  may  improve  upon  and  transmit  this  heritage  to  coming  generations. 

The  development  of  science  and  invention,  and  the  growth  of  industry  have 
created  new  and  complex  conditions,  in  which  the  freedom  of  the  individual  is 
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endangered.  Legal  safeguards  alone  are  not  sufficient  to  insure  liberty,  unless  the 
individual  also  has  a  rt>asonal)le  degree  of  economic  opportunity.  This  is  less 
easily  provided  in  an  industrial  society  than  under  pioneer  conditions  with  un- 
limited free  land.  Thus  we  have  come  to  include  in  our  basic  concept  of  democracy 
the  principle  that  in  the  pursuit  of  happiness  all  men  should  have  as  nearly  equal 
economic  opportunity  as  their  unequal  natural  endowment  and  the  slow  process  of 
economic  change  permit. 

Hard,  uncomfortable  facts  have  been  accumulating  which  show  that  far  too 
many  American  children  belong  to  families  that  have  no  practical  access  to  eco- 
nomic opportunity.  These  families,  living  in  actual  distress  or  in  constant  inse- 
curity, are  trapped  in  circumstances  from  which  their  own  knowledge  and  initiative 
cannot  extricate  them.  Not  merely  thousands  but  millions  of  children  live  under 
these  handicaps,  which  they  can  escape  only  by  outside  help.  And  this  is  happen- 
ing not  by  economic  necessity  but  in  a  country  blessed  with  splendid  natural 
resources  and  a  high  level  of  public  intelligence. 

In  addition  to  the  striving  for  individual  freedom  and  economic  opportunity  the 
developing  national  ideal  includes,  with  new  emphasis,  capacity  for  cooperative 
life  as  a  test  of  successful  democracy.  Thus  varied  forms  of  cooperative  activity, 
both  local  and  on  a  national  scale,  are  developing  and  strengthening  the  traditional 
American  spirit  of  neighborly  cooperation  and  civic  responsibility. 

In  educating  our  children  we  desire,  therefore,  to  give  them  freedom  to  express 
their  natural  interests,  to  enjoy  life,  and  to  gain  that  self-reliance  which  is  hardly 
less  important  today  than  it  was  to  the  early  American  pioneer.  We  wish  to  rear 
them  so  that  they  may  successfully  participate  in  our  democratic  way  of  life.  We 
seek  to  develop  in  them  an  appreciation  of  the  expanding  forms  of  civic  responsi- 
bility and  an  understanding  of  the  nature  of  social  life  and  the  satisfactions  of 
cooperative  enterprise. 

The  complexities  of  modern  life  require  a  structure  of  government  and  a  social 
and  economic  order  which  will  combine  maximum  individual  freedom  with  maxi- 
mum opportunity  for  every  man  to  find  a  place  among  his  fellows,  to  achieve 
self-support,  preserve  self-respect,  and  render  community  service.  Events  of 
recent  years  have  proved  that  the  preservation  and  further  development  of  the 
better  life  in  a  democracy  cannot  be  left  to  chance;  they  do  not  just  happen. 
Plans  must  be  made  and  adjusted  to  meet  changes  in  the  national  economy,  in 
international  relations,  and  in  scientific  knowledge. 

These  changes  require  far-reaching  modifications  in  our  educational  system, 
in  family  life,  in  local  government,  and  in  the  relative  responsibilities  of  local 
community.  State,  and  Nation.  They  call  for  more  awareness  of  the  Nation 
as  a  unit  and  of  goals  national  in  scope. 

Is  the  realization  of  such  national  standards  and  aspirations  compatible  with 
continued  freedom?  We  believe  that  it  is.  In  fact,  this  development  is  a  true 
continuation  of  the  process  by  which  the  Constitution  was  formed  and  adopted, 
bringing  the  powers  and  resources  of  the  Nation  of  1787  into  line  with  the 
responsibilities  and  problems  of  that  time.  Since  that  date  the  process  has 
given  us  a  rich  and  growing  body  of  social  legislation,  a  series  of  amendments 
to  the  National  Constitution,  and  many  Federal  services  of  fundamental  import- 
ance. It  has  given  us  an  increasingly  interwoven  system  of  State  and  Federal 
services  in  the  conservation  of  natural  resources,  in  public  education,  and  in 
public  health  and  welfare. 

Can  a  free  people  by  conscious  effort  and  thoughtful  planning  make  certain  that 
the  needs  of  all  their  children  will  be  met?  Can  they  rear  them  so  that  their 
capacities  will  be  developed  for  cooperative  action  in  exercising  the  re.sponsibili- 
ties  of  citizenship  in  a  democracy?  Can  they  bring  up  children  who  in  turn  will 
maintain  and  cherish  their  freedom?  We  believe  they  can,  and  In  the  means  for 
accomplishing  these  ends  we  find  the  agenda  of  this  Conference  and  of  the  new 
decade. 

REVIE^VING  THE  KECORD 

The  decades  before  1930  were  a  period  of  great  progress  in  the  United  States. 
Through  manv  ups  and  downs — "cycles"  in  the  economist's  way  of  speaking — 
prosperity  was  increasing,  the  standard  of  living  was  rising,  and  a  unified  national 
consciousness  wms  growing.  Perhaps  public  attention  through  this  period  was 
centered  too  much  on  technical  advances  and  the  marvels  of  a  mechanized  civiliza- 
tion Even  in  fields  of  more  strictly  human  services  technical  progress  was  em- 
phasized as  in  medicine,  public  h(>alth.  psychology,  mental  hygiene,  governmental 
administration,  and  education.     But  in  some  of  the  less  tangible  ways  also  great 
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strides  were  made  toward  better  social  conditions  in  the  United  States.  These 
were  real  achievements  expressing  an  enhanced  appreciation  of  hiunan  values. 

As  crude  exploitation  of  the  resources  of  a  virgin  land  and  of  the  opportunities 
presented  by  a  growing  population  slowly  gave  way  to  the  growth  of  a  more 
settled  American  culture,  eiforts  and  funds  were  invested  in  the  general  welfare 
in  generous  and  increasing  amounts.  A  growing  social  conscience  was  becoming 
evident  in  the  activities  of  individuals  and  groups,  and  in  the  functions  of 
governments. 

The  enactment  of  social  legislation  is  one  example  of  this  process.  It  included 
protection  of  women  and  children  in  industry  and  the  establishment  of  public 
agencies  to  deal  with  labor,  public  welfare,  health,  workmen's  compensation,  and 
mothers'  pensions.  The  labor  movement  was  gaining  in  strength,  despite  many 
setbacks,  and  wages  and  conditions  of  work  were  slowly  improving. 

Public  exiicmlitures  iner»\iscd  for  parks,  nmseunis,  scliools,  playgrounds, 
libraries,  medical  services,  and  research  in  such  diverse  tields  as  agriculture  and 
medicine.  School  authorities  conducted  extensive  and  fruitful  expei'iments  in 
kindergartens,  vocational  preparation,  and  the  development  of  secondary  educa- 
tion. Underlying  much  of  this  progress  was  general  interest  in  the  new  psychology 
with  its  illumination  of  human  motives  and  its  tolerant  understanding  of  the 
vagaries  of  human  behavior. 

The  creation  of  many  new  agencies  to  serve  the  public,  as  distinct  from  those 
designed  for  profit  or  livelihood,  is  also  evidence  of  the  new  emphasis  on  human 
values  in  the  decades  before  1930.  Social  agencies  to  help  people  in  trouble  were 
established  in  large  numbers  and  under  many  forms  and  auspices.  They  were 
supported  by  public  funds,  voluntary  contributions,  and  the  resources  of  many 
new  "foundations." 

The  present  Conference  comes  after  10  years  of  economic  depression  un- 
precedented in  length  and  of  great  intensity.  A  large  section  of  the  population 
was  left  without  income  for  months  or  even  years.  Since  the  economic  soundness 
of  a  country  underlies  a  continuance  of  its  freedom,  the  development  of  its 
culture,  and  the  quality  of  its  public  services,  we  might  have  expected  that  the 
decade  following  1929  would  exhibit  the  worst  conditions  ever  suffered  by  the 
people  of  this  country,  and  either  a  retrogression  to  pioneer  hardship  or  an 
attempted  escape  by  the  way  of  dictator.ship  through  which  some  European 
countries  have  looked  for  salvation. 

It  is  to  the  everlasting  credit  of  this  democracy  that  despite  the  strains  of  the 
past  decade  we  not  only  have  maintained  our  social  institutions  and  public 
services  but  have  notably  improved  some  of  them.  The  resiliency  of  this  com- 
monwealth and  its  ability  to  avoid  any  serious  loss  of  morale  under  long- 
continued  hardships  have  proved  it  to  be  a  stable  form  of  government  adaptable 
to  a  machine-age  civilization  and  capable  of  meeting  new  human  needs  by 
democratic  methods. 

Basic  problems  of  agriculture,  banking,  finance,  conservation  of  natural 
resources,  employment,  economic  security,  housing,  and  long-range  economic 
stabilization  have  been  examined  during  this  period  and  remedial  processes  have 
been  set  in  motion. 

The  health  of  the  Nation  has  been  studied  and  appraised ;  medical  science  has 
been  brought  more  extensively  into  public  service.  Death  rates  have  been  re- 
duced, tuberculosis  has  been  more  nearly  brought  under  control,  the  health  of 
children  has  been  improved.  Medical  services  have  been  exiianded ;  public-health 
administration  has  been  mobilised  through  local,  State,  and  Federal  agencies  for 
steady  progress  toward  building  a  healthy  Nation.  More  has  been  learned  about 
health  dangers  and  deficiencies,  the  means  of  rerlucing  some  of  them  have  been 
found,  and  programs  of  action  have  been  established. 

Education,  recreation,  and  the  problems  of  youth  have  been  studied  by  public 
and  voluntary  bodies  on  a  national  scale  and  with  a  realism  often  enhanced  by 
local  participation  and  initiative.  Nation-wide  programs  for  the  benefit  of  youth 
have  been  established. 

But  the  purpose  of  this  Conference  is  no-t  to  boast  of  the  achievements  of  our 
democracv  in  prosperitv  and  depression,  but  rather  to  press  forward  to  achieve- 
ments worthv  of  the  freedom  and  wealth  of  our  Nation.  It  is  especially  gratifying 
to  note  how"  fast  and  how  consistently  the  general  standard  of  living  and  the 
national  income  of  this  country  have  risen  through  the  decades  despite  the  inter- 
ruptions of  depressions.  It  is  heartening  to  review  the  progress  made  and  to 
observe  the  stabilitv  of  our  democratic  institutions  under  strain.  But  a  special 
obligation  of  this  Conference  is  to  point  out  the  short-comings  and  deficiencies 
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that  still  exist.  For  every  proof  of  progress  that  betokens  our  abilities,  there  is 
evidence  of  lags  unworthy  of  our  resources  and  our  intelligence. 

In  some  ways  the  financial  collapse  of  1929  and  its  aftermath  of  prolonged  de- 
pression are  evidences  of  this  type.  Even  though  there  were  danger  signs  of  eco- 
nomic unsoundness — soil  erosion,  mortgage  foreclosures,  bank  failures,  wild  finan- 
cial speculation,  concentration  of  financial  control  and  increase  of  monopoly,  grow- 
ing unbalance  between  productive  capacity  and  consuming  power — still  the  year 
1929  appeared  to  be  a  high  plateau  of  prosperity,  until  it  suddenly  terminated  in  a 
precipice  of  tumbling  destruction. 

The  fact  that  the  prosperity  o-f  the  twenties  rested  on  economic  practices  which 
led  to  the  stui>endous  losses  of  the  thirties  was  an  indication  that  in  our  preoccu- 
pation with  the  wonders  of  science  we  had  neglected  to  develop  the  Institutions 
necessary  for  its  sound  utilization.  It  is  evident  that  much  progress  has  been  made 
in  this  respect  since  the  drastic  lesson  of  1929.  It  is  equally  evident  that  despite 
all  that  has  been  done  to  meet  the  conditions  of  the  depression,  there  are  still  great 
areas  of  distress  among  our  population  to  which  this  Conference  is  bound  to  call 
attention,  since  they  endanger  the  welfare  of  millions  of  children. 

Great  inequalities  have  been  discovered  throughout  the  country  in  the  avail- 
able opportunities  for  children  and  youth  in  rural  areas,  in  low-income  groups, 
among  the  unemployed,  among  migrant  workers,  and  in  various  minority  groups. 
Honest  inquiry  has  uncovered  conditions  unworthy  of  a  democracy  with  resources 
like  ours  and  dangerous  to  its  future. 

Because  this  democracy  has  shown  itself  bold  and  capable  of  dealing  with  a 
catastrophic  depression  without  loss  of  courage  of  determination,  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Children  in  a  Democracy  feels  free  to  call  public  attention  to  the 
many  conditions  that  still  are  hazardous  to  children  and  to  the  future  of  our 
democracy.  It  has  no  misgivings  about  this  Nation's  capacity  to  face  unpleasant 
facts,  its  will  to  take  on  new  and  growing  responsibilities,  and  its  readiness  to 
accept  great  burdens — for  the  goal  is  clear  and  abundant  resources  are  at  hand. 

OUR  CONOEBN,  EVERY  CHILD 

The  White  House  Conference  on  Children  in  a  Democracy  speaks  to  all  the  people 
for  all  the  children.  There  are  some  36  million  children  under  16  years  of  age  in 
the  United  States,  and  about  5  million  more  aged  16  and  17— altogether  nearly  a 
third  of  the  population.'  Each  year  about  2  million  babies  are  born.  For  num- 
bers alone,  if  for  no  other  reasons,  these  voteless  fellow  citizens  who  hold  the 
national  future  in  their  bodies  and  minds  are  necessarily  a  first  interest  of  the 
Nation. 

Concern  for  the  child  begins  before  his  birth  in  concern  for  his  parents ;  it  con- 
tinues until  the  child  reaches  maturity.  During  this  period  of  childhood,  roughly 
20  years,  it  is  ix)ssible  to  distinguish  certain  needs  of  the  child  as  an  individual 
and  other  needs  which  are  identical  with  those  of  his  family  or  his  community. 
The  child  receives  or  should  receive  services  from  many  individuals,  groups,  and 
agencies  in  addition  to  his  own  family.  Each  has  its  special  task;  none  can  be 
performed  successfully  without  regard  for  the  others.  However,  the  best  inten- 
tions of  one  group  have  often  been  nullified  by  ignorance  of  the  work  of  another, 
or  by  the  interference  or  inefficiency  of  others.  Too  often  people  have  failed  to 
recognize  the  simple  truth  that  the  child  cannot  be  broken  up  into  parts — one  for 
the  parent,  another  for  the  teacher,  one  for  the  public  official,  another  for  the 
playground,  and  still  another  for  the  church.  The  child  is  an  indivisible  whole 
as  he  grows  from  infancy  to  manhood  and  must  be  planned  for  and  served  as  such. 

The  Child  in  the  Family 

The  vast  majority  of  children  are  members  of  families.  Their  world  opens 
up  in  a  family,  and  they  continue  to  spend  most  of  the  hours  of  the  day  in  or 
about  the  home,  even  after  school  and  playmates  have  begun  to  claim  a  large 
place  in  their  thoughts  and  activities.  Home  and  family  are  the  first  condition 
of  life  for  the  child.  They  are  first  in  importance  for  his  growth,  development, 
and  education. 

The  child  has  food  and  shelter  if  his  family  has  a  home  and  provides 
food. 

He  is  content  and  happy  if  he  is  iveJh  if  he  has  parents  and  others  to 
love  and  he  loved  by. 


^  As  estimated  by  the  Bureau  of  Research  and  Statistics  of  the  Social  Security  Board  with 
the  advice  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census.  The  number  of  children  under  16  is  their 
estimate  as  of  Julr  l    102S  :  the  number  16  and  17,  as  of  July  1,  1937. 
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Education  begins  in  the  home,  where  he  learns  to  speak,  to  ivalk,  to 
handle  things,  to  play,  to  demand,  to  give,  to  experiment. 

Religious  faith  is  imparted  in  the  family  long  before  he  goes  to  church 
Adventure  and  safety,  contentment  and  rebellion,  cooperation,   sharing, 
self-reliance,  and  mutual  aid  are  family  experiences. 

THE   FAMILY   AS   THE   THRESHOLD   OF   DEMOCBACY 

In  spite  of  the  great  changes  which  have  occurred  in  family  life,  especially 
in  cities,  there  is  still  no  more  far-reaching  educational  institution  than  the 
family.  It  can  be  a  school  for  the  democratic  life,  if  we  make  it  so.  What 
does  the  family  teach?  What  services  does  it  inaugurate?  What  bearing  do 
these  have  on  community  services — schooling,  religious  guidance,  recreation,  em- 
ployment, medical  care,  social  services,  and  protection  against  exploitation? 

Givng  the  child  food,  shelter,  and  material  security  in  general  is  a  primary 
task  of  the  family.  In  the  family  there  is  opportunity  also  to  teach  the  ele- 
ments of  personal  hygiene,  health,  and  the  prevention  of  disease.  Relationships 
with  the  doctor,  the  hospital,  and  other  community  services  may  be  established. 
When  the  child  reaches  the  school  and  the  church,  for  example,  he  is  likely 
to  esteem  them  in  accordance  with  the  values  which  the  family  has  placed 
upon  them. 

Less  conspicuous  but  more  important  by  far  is  what  the  child  acquires 
through  the  family  in  regard  to  his  relations  with  his  fellows.  Standards  of 
conduct  may  be  formed  by  fear  or  by  example ;  they  may  be  enforced  by  author- 
ity or  by  persuasion.  It  is  in  the  relations  of  members  of  the  family  to  one 
another  that  the  quality  of  the  American  democratic  way  may  find  opportunity 
for  its  most  conspicuous  realization.  Self-sufficiency,  enterprise,  initiative,  and 
cooperation  are  vii'tues  sought  in  children  as  well  as  in  adults.  The  democratic 
family  life  consists  of  give  and  take,  with  freedom  for  each  individual  to  ex- 
press his  own  interests  at  the  same  time  that  he  is  tolerant  and  helpful  to 
others. 

Children  are  helped  to  develop  these  standards  and  capacities  by  sharing  in 
family  discussions  and  duties.  Essential  foundations  are  thus  laid  for  partici- 
pation in  a  democratic  society. 

How  can  the  family  make  the  best  of  its  opportunities  as  the  first  school 
in  democratic  life? 

The  Conference  makes  the  following  recommendations : 

1.  It  is  essential  to  democracy  that  self-respect  and  self-reliance,  as  well 
as  respect  for  others  and  a  cooperative  attitude,  be  fostrrrd.  These  char- 
acteristics may  be  best  acquired  in  childhood  if  the  relationship  among 
members  of  the  family  is  of  a  democratio  quality. 

2.  The  democratic  principle  should  be  applied  not  only  within  the  family 
but  also  by  the  family  and  its  members  in  their  relationships  with  others 
within  the  home  and  at  church,  club,  place  of  employment,  and  elsewhere. 

.i.  Parent  education,  should  be  extended  as  a  useful  means  for  helping  to 
bring  about  this  type  of  family  life. 

FAMILIES    AND    THEIR    INCOMES 

A  necessary  condition  of  the  family's  capacity  to  serve  the  child  is  an  income 
sufficient  to  provide  the  essentials  of  food,  clothing,  shelter,  and  health,  as  well 
as  a  home  life  that  means  for  the  child  education,  happiness,  character  building. 

Parents,  being  human,  differ  from  one  another  in  competence,  character,  capa- 
city to  plan,  energy,  industry,  resourcefulness.  For  this  reason  some  parents 
will  achieve  a  fine  home  under  adverse  conditions  while  others  will  fail  to 
do  so  under  favorable  circumstances.  These  differences  among  parents  are  to 
be  found  in  high  places  and  low,  among  the  wealthy  and  the  poor.  They  involve 
good  fortune  for  one  child  or  an  added  handicap  for  another.  Whatever  these 
differences  may  be,  some  degree  of  material  security  is  essential  for  the  life  and 
happiness  of  every  family. 

This  was  once  an  agricultural  country.  In  1820,  93  percent  of  the  people  were 
rural.  Money  incomes  were  extremely  small,  but  many  of  the  necessities  for 
health  and  happiness,  according  to  the  standards  of  the  time,  were  supplied  by 
the  farm  and  connnunity  without  cost.  By  1930  only  one  person  in  four  lived 
on  a  farm,  a  smaller  proix)rtion  in  villages,  and  more  than  half  in  cities,  where 
many   families   cannot    even    see   a    green    tree    without    paying    carfare.     City 
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costs  of  living  not  only  are  higli  in  terms  of  the  price  of  certain  essential 
goods  but  also  include  items  that  in  the  country  are  "free  as  air." 

Families  are  smaller  than  they  used  to  be.  The  average,  once  nearly  six 
persons  per  family,  now  is  barely  four.  Rural  families  are  larger  than  city 
families  but  are  steadily  decreasing  in  size. 

Our  standard  of  decent  living  has  been  raised  to  conform  with  advancing 
knowledge.  Our  ancestors  could  drink  polluted  water,  could  lose  a  high  per- 
centage of  mothers  by  child-bed  fever,  could  bury  one  baby  out  of  three,  without 
feeling  rebellious  against  society,  because  no  human  being  knew  how  to  prevent 
those  calamities.  But  suffering  and  death  that  we  know  how  to  prevent  are  an 
outrage  against  decency,  not  to  be  suffered  in  meek  submission  but  to  be  fought 
with  every  new  weapon  our  generation  has  discovered.  One  may  find  some 
satisfaction,  of  course,  in  comparing  the  plane  of  living  of  American  families, 
both  urban  and  rural,  with  the  levels  of  existence  of  the  past  or  with  the 
existence  of  many  millions  of  people  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  Despite  this, 
however,  there  is  widespread  actual  need.  Many  children,  as  well  as  many 
adults,  lack  sufficient  food  and  adequate  shelter,  and  many  m.illions  of  Americans 
lack  needed  medical  attention. 

With  the  decrease  in  family  size  and  the  notable  development  of  science  and 
industry,  it  might  be  assumed  that  all  families  today  would  be  assured  of  income 
sufficient  for  their  needs.  Estimates  based  on  the  number  of  children  in  families 
at  different  income  levels  in  83  cities  show  that  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  the 
children  in  American  cities  live  in  homes  where  the  family  income  is  less  than 
the  equivalent  of  $1,260  for  a  family  of  four."  There  is  ample  evidence,  although 
it  is  not  exactly  comparable  with  these  data,  to  indicate  that  the  economic  situa- 
tion of  farm  families  is  no  better. 

The  failure  of  income  to  keep  pace  with  the  needs  of  the  family  is  illustrated 
in  chart  1.^  The  per  capita  income  decreases  sharply  as  the  family  increases  in 
size,  dropping  to  an  average  of  $2:il  fur  each  person  in  families  of  seven  or  more 
persons,  in  contrast  to  $774  for  each  person  in  2-person  families. 

It  is  clear  that  the  safety  of  our  democratic  institutions  requires  that  as  many 
families  as  possible  be  enabled  to  earn  a  decent  income  on  a  normal  self-support- 
ing basis.  It  is  clear  also  that  measures  are  required  to  supply  substitute  income 
where  there  is  none  or  where  income  is  insufficient  to  meet  family  needs. 

Twenty-five  percent  of  the  people  not  on  relief  obtain  their  incomes  from  farm- 
ing and  nearly  40  percent  depend  on  wages  in  industry  and  trade  and  in  other 
iiunagricultural  occupations.^  Basic  economic  measures  must  be  concerned,  there- 
fore, with  agriculture  and  with  wages.  Farm  income  becomes  available  When 
agricultural  products  find  a  market,  and  wage  income  is  available  when  industrial 
products  find  a  market.  Farm  prices  and  wages  should  be  sufficient  to  meet 
the  basic  needs  of  the  worker  and  his  family. 

The  basic  economic  problem  of  our  children  is  the  economic  problem  of  the 
Nation — to  find  a  sound  balance  of  wages,  prices,  and  financing  that  will  provide 
a  growing  purchasing  power  to  industrial  workers  and  farmers  and  profitable 
investment  for  capital.  The  changing  economic  structure  of  modern  civilization 
and  of  national  and  world  markets  calls  for  measures,  directed  toward  these 
ends,  of  a  kind  different  from  those  that  were  thought  suitable  for  an  earlier 
economy. 

The  average  income  of  farm  families,  after  allowance  is  made  for  the  value 
of  home-consumed  produce,  is  far  below  the  average  of  the  Nation.'^  This  income 
has  been  especially  depressed  and  uncertain  under  conditions  that  followed  over- 
expansion  during  the  World  War.     Far-reaching  adjustments  in  agriculture  have 

2  The  number  of  children  in  families  at  different  income  levels  was  computed  from  data 
of  the  National  Health  Survey^  19S5,  in  83  cities  in  19  States  (U.  S.  Public  Health  Service). 
In  another  study  (Intercity  Differences  in  Cost  of  Living,  March  1935,  59  Cities,  by  Margaret 
Loomis  Stecker;  Works  Progress  Administration  Research  Monograph  XII,  1937)  $1,1^01 
was  found  to  be  the  average  cost  for  a  family  of  four  of  a  level  of  living  defined  for  the 
purpose  of  that  study  as  a  "maintenance  level  of  living."  This  study  was  made  in  59 
cities  of  more  than  iio.OOO  population,  containing  60  percent  of  the  total  population  in 
communities  of  more  than  25,000  population  in  the  United  States.  All  regions  were 
represented. 

"  This  chart  is  held  in  committee  flies. 

*  For  description  of  occupational  classifications  see  Consumer  Incomes  in  the  United 
States  (National  Resources  Committee,  1938),  table  9,  p.  26,  and  p.  44. 

*For  farm-family  income  see  Consumer  Incomes  in  the  United  States,  table  8,  p.  25,  and 
table  18B,  p.  99.  For  figures  on  levels  of  living  in  farm  families  (household  facilities, 
diet,  and  so  forth)  see  Ayricultwral  Outlook  Charts,  1940  (Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
and  Bureau  of  Home  Economics,  U.   S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  1939). 
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been  needed  and  continue  to  be  needed  to  keep  the  agricultural  income  from 
falling  lower. 

Increased  industrial  employment  would  undoubtedly  improve  the  market  for 
farm  products,  but  special  measures  for  agriculture  would  stiU  be  necessary. 
Among  these  are  adequate  provisions  for  soil  and  forest  conservation  as  a  perma- 
nent national  policy ;  strengthening  of  Federal  agencies  for  agricultural  credit ; 
special  measures  designed  to  achieve  a  better  balance  between  agricultural 
prices  and  industrial  prices;  efforts  directed  toward  increasing  nonmonetary 
farm  income  through  agricultural  research  and  agricultural  extension  service ; 
services  to  assist  migration  and  resettlement  of  farm  families  from  depressed  or 
submarginal  areas ;  and  social-security  laws  adapted  to  the  needs  of  agricultural 
workers. 

Industrial  workers,  as  well  as  farmers  and  farm  laborers,  require  measures 
for  assuring  incomes  adequate  for  their  family  needs.  Among  measures  appropri- 
ate to  wage  earners  are  minimum-wage  legislation  and  laws  safeguarding  the 
right  of  collective  bargaining.  Measures  like  these  tend  to  make  employment 
more  stable  and  to  protect  the  income  of  the  workingman  and  his  family. 

In  order  to  enable  families  in  all  income  groups,  especially  those  at  the  lower 
income  levels,  to  spend  their  incomes  more  effectively,  education  in  consumer 
purchasing  should  be  expanded.  Efforts  of  public  and  private  agencies  to  improve 
the  marketing  of  consumer  goods  and  to  provide  consumers  with  more  informa- 
tion to  help  them  purchase  more  eiTectively  should  be  encouraged. 

In  addition  to  measures  which  provide  employment  under  the  ordinary  con- 
ditions of  production  through  the  use  of  private  capital  investment,  there  has 
been  a  steadily  growing  demand  in  recent  years  for  public  works  through  which 
employment  might  be  provided  from  jjublic  funds.  This  has  come  about  in  part 
as  a  result  of  the  growing  realization  of  the  need  to  conserve  and  develop 
national  resources  and  an  appreciation  of  the  value  of  public  provision  for  sani- 
tation, highways,  education,  recreation,  public  health,  hospitals,  and  other  public 
services.  Under  conditions  of  modern  life  several  million  men  annually  must 
be  employed  in  supplying  our  society  with  needed  public  works,  and  for  them 
public  works  should  be  so  conducted  as  to  afford  a  dependable  source  of  employ- 
ment. In  addition,  it  is  clear  that  whenever  iirivate  industry  cannot  find 
profitable  use  for  all  the  available  workers,  tlie  time,  skill,  and  morale  of  the 
unemployed  should  be  salvaged.  This  can  be  done  in  large  part  by  increased 
IH'ovision  for  public  employment. 

While  there  has  been  a  gratifying  improvement  recently  in  business  and  em- 
ployment, there  is  little  doubt  that  for  some  time  there  will  continue  to  be  a 
large  volume  of  unemployment  and  periods  of  expansion  and  contraction  in 
private  employment.  Unemployment  is  the  major  economic  problem  of  the  present 
day.  There  is  much  unemployment  even  in  most  prosperous  times  and  students 
of  the  problem  are  in  agreement  that  the  level  of  unemployment  has  been  rising 
the  world  over. 

The  main  reliance  for  providing  employment  in  our  economy  must  be  placed 
upon  private  employment.  Every  cffoi't  should  be  made  both  to  impress  industry 
with  its  responsibilities  in  this  respect  and  to  help  it  to  meet  these  responsibilities 
to  the  fullest  possible  extent.  At  the  same  time  it  needs  ever  to  be  borne  in 
mind  that  for  some  years  to  come  many  people  who  are  both  willing  and  able 
to  work  cannot  be  employed  unless  private  employment  is  supplemented  by  a 
well-considered  and  well-administered  public-work  program.  It  seems  necessary 
that  a  system  of  appropriate  and  adequate  work  projects  for  the  unemployed, 
as  well  as  extensive  public-work  programs,  be  part  of  a  continuing  national 
policy,  adjusted  to  the  fluctuations  of  private  emi>loyment. 

Work  programs,  including  both  construction  operations  and  the  provision  of 
services,  should  be  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  rural  as  well  as  the  city  popula- 
tion, should  provide  especially  for  the  needs  of  youth,  and  might  well  develop  or 
expand  various  types  of  services  administered  through  existing  agencies  to  pro- 
mote the  health  and  welfare  of  children  and  adults.  A  flexible,  large-scale, 
low-cost  housing  program  under  Federal  leadership  in  cooperation  with  State 
and  local  governments  is  desirable  not  only  to  supply  urgently  needed  low-rent 
dwellings  for  low-income  families  but  also  to  create  useful  employment,  provide 
an  outlet  for  idle  capital,  and  improve  community  life. 

The  income  of  many  families  has  been  made  more  adequate  and  secure  by 
the  development  of  various  types  of  social  insurance.  The  economic-security 
measures  incorporated  in  the  Social  Security  Act  of  1935  have  become  an  ac- 
cepted part  of  our  national  life.  Their  old-age-benefit  provisions  have  been  trans- 
formed by  amendments  enacted  in  1939  into  a  type  of  family  insurance  through 
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old-age  and  survivors  benefits.  Extension  of  the  coverage  of  unemployment 
compensation  and  old-age  and  survivors  insurance,  liberalization  of  the  benefits 
provided,  and  provision  for  insurance  against  loss  of  income  through  temporary  or 
permanent  disability  are  opportunities  for  further  advance.  Workmen's  com- 
pensation laws  in  most  States  are  in  need  of  strengthening  as  to  coverage,  bene- 
fits, and  methods  of  administration. 

Although  social-insurance  benefits,  public  assistance,  vFork  relief,  and  general- 
relief  payments  made  during  the  past  decade  have  been  of  great  significance 
from  the  point  of  view  both  of  the  social  policies  involved  and  of  the  number 
of  persons  benefited,  they  constitute  in  aggregate  amount  but  a  small  propor- 
tion of  the  total  income  payments  received  by  the  American  people,  as  is  indicated' 
in  chart  2.' 

Most  of  these  economic-security  measures  are  already  a  part  of  the  programs 
of  State  and  Federal  governments.  They  will  become  more  effective  as  public 
opinion  attains  greater  economic  understanding  and  social  insight. 

Reference  to  public-work  and  housing  programs  and  to  extending,  liberalizing, 
and  supplementing  the  various  forms  of  social  insurance  should  not  convey  the- 
impression  that  these  are  the  only  measures  which  can  and  should  be  developed; 
to  cope  with  the  problem  of  unemployment.  There  are  many  other  ways  in 
which  government  can  contribute  to  its  solution ;  for  example,  better  training  of 
youth  for  the  needs  of  industry,  vocational  information  and  guidance,  retraining 
of  workers  who  have  lost  their  opportunities  for  employment  through  pro- 
longed unemployment  or  technological  changes,  improved  placement  services, 
and  research  and  planning  for  the  development  and  conservation  of  our  natural 
resources.  These  measures  are  primarily  the  responsibility  of  government. 
Likewise,  much  more  can  be  done  by  industry  to  provide  regular  employment, 
to  create  jobs,  to  find  suitable  work  for  those  thought  to  be  misfits,  and  to  per- 
form more  fully  than  it  has  in  recent  years  the  function  of  taking  risks  which 
in  our  economic  system  belongs  primarily  to  industry. 

FAMIUES  IN  NEED  OF  ASSISTANCE 

During  the  process  of  adjustment  to  a  changed  economic  situation  many- 
families  and  children  are  left  without  an  assured  livelihood  because  of  unem- 
ployment, disability,  low  wages,  or  other  factors  beyond  their  control.  It  is 
becoming  the  established  American  policy  that  these  families  be  given  adequate 
economic  assistance.  This  economic  assistance  has  been  called  by  various  names, 
such  as  general  relief,  public  assistance,  work  programs,  old-age  assistance,  aid 
to  dependent  children,  and  allotment  of  surplus  commodities. 

The  number  of  families  requiring  economic  aid  is  so  great  that  the  standards  of 
assistance  affect  the  standards  of  American  living  as  a  whole.  Between  6  and 
8  million  children  in  1939  were  in  families  dependent  for  food  and  shelter  on 
various  forms  of  economic  aid.  The  following  table'  shows  the  approximate 
number  of  children  involved  : 


Type  of  assistance 

Children  in  families  receiv- 
ing economic  assistance 

March  1939 

August  1939 

4,  500, 000 

2,400.000 

720, 000 

300,000 

3, 000,  OOO 

General  relief.  State  and  local 

2, 000, 000 

Aid  to  Dependent  Children 

751  00» 

170,000 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  the  assistance  given  to  many  families  is  not  enough 
to  permit  a  good  home  for  the  children.*  It  is  common  knowledge  too,  that  there 
are  families  in  need  which  receive  no  assistance.^    The  Conference  recognizes 


•■  This  chart  is  held  in  committee  files. 

'  Table  prepared  by  research  staff  of  the  Conference  from  information  obtained  from 
Social  Security  Board,  Work  Projects  Administration,  and  Farm  Security  Administration. 
The  major  sources  of  financial  assistance.  Federal,  State,  and  local,  are  included  in  these 
figures.  The  estimates  on  general  relief  and  aid  to  dependent  children  were  obtained  from 
the  Social  Security  Board.  The  number  of  families  receiving  aid  from  private  agencies 
is  unlvnown,  as  is  the  number  receiving  only  surplus  commodities.  A  large  numl>er  of 
farm  families  at  low  income  levels  receive  small  loans  for  farm  equipment  and  advice 
on  home  and  farm  management  from  the  Farm  Security  Administration.  The  number  of 
children  under  16  in  families  receiving  these  loans  and  services  was  estimated  to  be 
1,175,000  in  March  1939  and  1,150,000  in  August. 

See  footnotes  8  and  9  on  p.  952. 
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that  economic  aid  must  continue  to  be  given  from  public  funds  to  a  considerable 
number  of  families ;  that  local,  State,  and  Federal  governments  should  share  the 
ffesponsibility ;  and  that  new,  hitherto  untried  methods  may  have  to  be  introduced 
.and  earlier  measures  extended. 

In  1935  the  Federal  Government  assumed  responsibility  for  providing  employ- 
•ment  for  employable  persons,  chiefly  through  the  Works  Progress  Administration. 
.Although  it  has  not  actually  cared  for  all  so-called  employables,  its  share  of  the 
^total  national  relief  burden  has  continued  to  be  much  larger  than  the  aggregate 
Iburden  carried  by  the  States.  Some  States  have  been  able  to  meet  general-relief 
meeds  for  those  not  designated  as  employable  or  not  cared  for  by  other  forms  of 
economic  assistance.  Other  States,  however,  have  found  it  impossible  to  carry 
this  part  of  the  burden.  This  has  resulted  in  uneven  and  frequently  extremely 
low  standards  of  relief,  as  well  as  neglect  of  many  families  in  need  of  aid. 
Unless  some  other  way,  not  yet  suggested,  can  be  found,  the  Conference  believes 
that  the  Federal  Government  will  need  to  take  steps  to  strengthen  general-relief 
systems  in  the  States,  including  standards  of  administration,  through  financial 
participation  in  these  programs. 

The  Conference  makes  the  following  recommendations: 

1.  Measures  for  unemployment  compensation,  workmen's  compensation, 
and  old-aye  and  survivors  benefits,  which  are  of  special  importance  vn 
relation  to  children,  should  l)e  extended  as  to  coverage  and  liberalized  as  to 
Itenefits  provided,  and  insurance  against  loss  of  income  through  temporary 
or  permanent  disaMlity  should  he  developed. 

2.  The  Federal  Government  should  adopt  a  policy  of  continuing  and  flexi- 
Me  work  programs  for  the  unemployed,  operated  and  primarily  financed  hy 
the  Federal  Government  and  carried  on  in  cooperation  with  State  and  local 
f/overtiments.  The  amount  of  irorl:  proridcd  in  each  State  should  be  in 
pioportion  to  the  number  of  vrcdif  utniii])J<njcd.  As  Huppiementary  to  this 
program  and  in  no  way  displacing  it,  the  FcdiraJ  GormiinrHt  should  provide 
aid  to  the  States  for  general  relief  covering  all  persons  in  need  ivho  are  not 
in  the  categories  note  the  objects  of  special  Federal  concern.  Federal  aid  for 
general  relief  should  be  adjusted  in  each  State  to  the  economic  capacities  and 
relief  needs  of  that  State. 

3.  States  should  provide  substantial  financial  assistance  to  local  units  to 
make  possible  adequate  public  assistance  and  relief.  State  assistance  should 
be  adjusted  to  need  and  financial  capacity  of  the  local  units. 

//.  Aid  to  Dependent  Children  should  be  further  developed  with  the  objec- 
tive of  enabling  each  eligible  family  to  provide  adequate  care  for  its  children. 
Rigid  limitations  on  the  aniounts  of  grants  to  individual  children  or  families 
should  be  removed  from  State  and  Federal  laivs.  Necessary  appropriations 
should  be  made  by  State  and  local  governments  and  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Federal  aid  should  be  equitably  adjusted  to  the  economic  capacities 
and  the  needs  of  the  several  States. 

5.  State  laws  making  legal  residence  a  prerequisite  for  economic  aid  should 
'be  made  uniform  and  reasonable,  with  no  more  than  a  year  required  for 

.establishing  residence.  The  Federal  Government  should  take  full  responsi- 
bility for  developing  plans  to  care  for  interstate  migrants  and  transients, 
such  plans  to  be  administered  in  cooperation  with  the  States  but  with  the 
Federal  Government  assuming  complete  financial  responsibility.  The  States 
should  a.'-:sunie  the  responsibility  for  State  residents  who  are  without  legal 
local  residence,  with  such  aid  as  may  be  made  available  by  the  Federal 
Government  for  general  public  assistance. 

6.  In  all  systems  of  economic  aid  safeguards  should  be  provided  to  assure 
staff  selected  on  the  basis  of  merit,  adequate  in  number  and  qualifications 
to  administer  the  benefits  and  to  provide  or  obtain  for  each  family  the 
services  needed. 

7.  Provision  should  be  made  for  continued  study  of  the  problems  of 
economic  need  and  the  operation  of  the  various  forms  of  economic  aid  in 
the  light  of  changing  conditions. 


*  Average  amounts  per  case  for  general  relief  for  December  19.39  ranged  from  about 
$3  to  about  $36.     Social  Security  Bulletin,  February  1940,  p.  58. 

»  One  source  of  such  knowledge  in  Some  Aspects  of  the  Relief  Sitvation  in  Representative 
Areas  of  the  United  States,  a  mimeographed  report  prepared  by  the  American  Association 
of  Social  Worljers  in  May  1939.  This  report  contains  the  following  statement :  "Some 
sections,  mainly  in  the  South  and  Southwest,  report  'no  general  relief  to  employables 
regardless  of  the  degree  of  need,  and  that  aid  to  unemployables,  if  given  at  all,  is  limited 
<to  sporadic  grants  in  emergencies.  In  these  areas  Federal  surplus  commodities  are  the 
only  aid  available  to  thousands  of  needy  families." 
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FAMUJES    AND   THHtR   DWELXINQS 

The  words  "home"  and  "family"  are  often  used  interchangeably.  Perhaps 
they  should  be  so  used.  When  a  dwelling  is  really  a  home  it  is  because  of  the 
life  that  the  family  breathes  into  it. 

The  character  of  a  dwelling  is  important  to  every  member  of  the  family,  but 
especially  to  children,  who  spend  so  much  time  in  and  near  the  house  and  are 
peculiarly  susceptible  to  environmental  influences.  The  design,  construction, 
'and  surroundings  of  a  family  dwelling  should  therefore  be  developed  with 
adequate  reference  to  children's  needs. 

For  all  persons  the  dwelling  shoidd  at  least  afford  shelter  that  is  safe 
against  the  elements;  it  should  have  sunlight  and  air;  it  should  be  safeguarded 
against  fire  and  against  impure  w'ater  and  Improper  disposal  of  sewage  and 
garbage. 

The  dwelling  should  be  well  designed  and  large  enough  to  offer  such  separate 
sleeping  accommodations  as  the  age  and  sex  of  its  occupants  may  require ;  it  is 
desirable  that  there  should  be  sep'aration  of  sleeping,  living,  and  cooking  quar- 
ters, and  opportunity  for  privacy. 

A  dwelling  in  which  children  are  brought  up  should  meet  other  specifications 
also.  The  single-family  house  with  its  own  yard  is  unquestionably  the  best 
type.  Indoor  and  outdoor  play  space,  at  least  for  children  not  old  enough  to 
reach  recreation  places  unaccompanied  by  an  older  person,  and  accessibility  to 
school,  doctor,  church,  library  facilities,  recreational  opportunities,  and  neigh- 
bors are  important. 

A  suitable  dwelling  place  is  therefore  a  matter  not  only  of  the  design  of  the 
structure  itself  but  also  of  the  character  of  the  immediate  surroundings  and 
of  the  planning  of  whole  neighboi'hoods  for  mutual  protection  and  advantage 
and  for  freedom  from  traffic  hazards  and  other  dangers  and  demoralizing 
influences. 

Farm,  village,  and  urban  dwellings  present  different  kinds  of  problems. 
Farm  and  other  rural  homes  house  half  the  Nation's  children  under  15  years 
of  age.  Many  of  these  children  are  members  of  large  families.  When  the 
farmer  chooses  a  home  he  considers  the  land  and  equipment,  with  which  he 
must  earn  his  living,  as  well  as  the  dwelling.  His  limited  resources  of  neces- 
sity may  go  into  care  of  machinery  and  stock  rather  than  into  improvement  of 
the  house.  Modern  conveniences  are  usually  expensive  to  install  on  the 
farm.  Accessibility  to  community  facilities  constitutes  a  peculiarly  diflScult 
problem  in  rural  areas. 

Contrary  to  general  opinion,  many  farm  houses  are  in  effect  "slum"  struc- 
tures, and  this  is  particularly  true  "of  a  large  number  of  rented  farms  whose 
occupancy  changes  often.  For  example,  1  million  of  the  3  million  farm-tenant 
families  "movedin  a  single  year."  Upkeep  of  the  dwellings  is  usually  poor. 
Far  below  even  this  range  are  the  shelters  (or  camps)  of  migrant  families. 

The  Farm-Housing  Survey  made  in  1934,  covering  620,000  farm  dwellings, 
showed  that  18  percent  were  more  than  50  years  old,  and  only  16  percent  were 
less  than  10  years  old.  Less  than  12  percent  had  bath  tubs.  8  percent  had 
central  heating,  18  percent  had  a  home  plant  or  a  power  line  furnishing  elec- 
tricity, 17  percent  had  running  water  in  the  house. '^ 

In  the  city  certain  facilities  such  as  indoor  flush  toilets,  baths,  and  central  heat- 
ing are  essential.  This  is  especially  true  in  multiple-dwelling  structures.  A  recent 
study  ^  showed  that  of  some  S  million  urban  dwellings  15  percent  were  without 
such"  toilets,  20  percent  were  without  baths.  One  of  every  six  dwellings  needed 
major  repairs  or  was  unfit  for  use. 

The  undesirable  dwellings  in  the  main  were  occupied  by  families  with  low  in- 
comes.   Sixty  times  as  many  "unfit  for  use"  dwellings  were  occupied  by  city  fam- 


"  The  Report  of  the  President's  Committee  on  Farm  Tenancy,  1937  (p.  7)  shoved  that  in 
the  spring  of  19.S.5.  34.2  percent  of  the  2,865,000  tenant  farmers  of  the  Nation  had 
occupied  their  farms  only  1  year. 

^^  From  an  unpublished  report  by  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics,  based  on  The  Farm- 
HoMsina  fiiirreii  (U.  S.  Department  of  Asriculture  Miscellaneous  Publication  No.  323, 
Washington.  D.  C),  directed  by  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Bureau  of  Ajrricultural  Ensineering,  Extension  Service,  and  Office  of  the  Secretary,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

^^Urhfin  Housing:  a  summary  of  real-nroperty  inventories  conducted  as  work  projects, 
19.T,-"M.  by  Peyton"  Stapp.  p.  4.  Works  Progress  Administration  [now  Work  Projects  Ad- 
ministration!. Washington,  1938.  The  data  were  obtained  in  203  urban  communities, 
which  included  more  than  two-fifths  of  the  urban  families  in  the  United  States.  New 
York  City  was  not  included  in  the  figure  for  dwellings  in  need  of  major  repairs  or  unfit 
for  use. 
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ilies  paying  $10  or  less  per  month  in  rent  as  were  occupied  by  tliose  paying  $50  or 
more ;  twenty  times  as  many  "in  need  of  major  repairs"  were  occupied  by  tlie  $10 
group  as  by  the  $50  group." 

The  housing  situation  cannot  be  corrected  overnight.  Becau.se  of  underbuilding 
durinr  the  depression  years,  there  is  an  accumulated  numerical  shortage  of  more 
than  IVj  million  dwellings  in  cities  and  villages,  in  addition  to  about  2yo  million 
worn-out  houses  in  need  of  replacement."  Some  3  million  farm  dwellings  fail  to 
meet  minimum  health  and  comfort  standards.''  In  the  past,  private  capital,  loans, 
and  traditional  ways  of  financing  have  provided  the  funds  used  in  the  construction 
of  dwellings.  The  old  ways  obviously  are  not  sufficient  either  for  community  plan- 
ning or  for  financing  the  housing  of  low-income  families.  Since  the  solution  is  not 
likely  to  be  an  early  general  increase  in  family  income  great  enough  to  make  low- 
rent  housing  attractive  to  private  enterprise,  it  is  clear  that  local,  State,  and  Fed- 
eral governments  must  take  some  responsibility  and  leadership  in  this  field.  For- 
tunately the  past  decade  has  been  an  epoch-making  period  in  the  history  of  housing. 
It  has  seen  local,  State,  and  Federal  governments  enter  this  field,  especially  for 
low-income  groups,  to  an  extent  that  gives  promise  of  notable  achievement. 

The  Conference  makes  the  following  recommendations : 

1.  The  Federal  Government  should  continue  and  expand  its  program  of  pro- 
moting slum  clearance  and  neio  housing  for  low-income  groups  through  further 
authorization  of  Federal  loans  and  appropriations  for  Federal  grants  to  local 
hou  s  in  g  a  nth  ori  t  ics. 

2.  The  Federal  Government  should  give  attention  to  rural  areas  where  half 
of  the  Xation'.'^  ehiUlrcn  live.  Federal  housing  programs  for  rural  areas  should 
be  adapted  to  rural  eonditioux  and  should  include  grunts  (uul  loans  for  con- 
struction of  new  homes  and  repair  of  substandard  dicelUng.s  when  their  condi- 
tion warrants,  assistance  in  providing  safe  icater  supply  and  sanitation,  and 
encouragement  of  electrification. 

3.  State  and  municipal  governments  should  enact  legislation  to  provide 
loans  and  grants  for  pvMic  housing  and  to  authorize  cooperation  icith  the 
Federal  Government  in  housing  programs. 

Jf.  Better  housing  for  families  of  moderate  income  should  be  promoted  hy 
safeguarding  credit  for  housing  purposes  to  assure  lotv  interest  rates  and 
long-term  amortization,  thus  serving  to  stimulate  private  building  and  home 
ownership;  by  eneouraging  cooperative  effort  of  industry  and  labor  to  reduce 
building  costs;  and  by  encouraging  housing  cooperatives  and  other  agencies  in 
which  the  motive  of  profit  is  subordinated  to  that  ejf  social  usefulness. 

5.  Adequate  regulatory  laws  .should  be  enacted,  and  they  sliould  be  enforced 
by  competent  inspection  deyartnients  in  ei-ery  citi;.  Such  drinirfmcfits  should 
have  budgets  sufficient  for  enforcement  of  lavs  and  regulations  concerning 
construction,  management,  maintenance,  and  repair  of  dicellings,  and  demoli- 
tion of  buildings  when  necessary.  Local  governments  should  modernize  their 
building,  sanitary,  zoning,  and  housing  codes  to  conform  to  present  laioirledge 
of  sanitary  and  other  requirements  and  to  eliminate  needless  cost. 

6.  Public-assistance  budgets  should  include  provision  for  housing  adequate 
for  family  needs.  In  each  community  rent  allowances  should  be  based  on  the 
rental  cost  of  such  housing. 

7.  Continnous  research  by  public  and  private  agencies  should  be  part  of 
housing  programs.  Appropriations  should  be  made  for  this  purpose  to  gov- 
ernmental agencies  participating  i)i  housing. 

8.  Since  an  enlightened  public  opinion  is  essential  in  housing,  as  in  every 
other  socially  important  field,  citizen  eo)n)nitfees  .'should  be  organized  in  com- 
mnnities  to  promote  public  interest,  understanding,  and  support.  Housing 
facts  and  problems  should  he  made  vyidely  knoirn  to  the  public  through  formal 
and  infor)nal  education. 

RELIGION  IN  THE  LIVES  OF  CHILDREN 

The  child,  whether  in  the  family,  the  school,  the  church,  or  leisure-time 
activities,  needs  to  have  a  personal  appreciation  of  ethical  values  consistent 
with  a  developing  philosophy  of  life.     Increasingly  as  he  matures,   he  needs 


'3  The  statements  in  this  paragraph  are  based  on  compilations  I'rom  surveys  for  22 
of  the  cities. 

1*  Introduction  to  Housing,  Facts  and  Principles,  by  Edith  Elmer  Wood,  p.  70.  U.  S. 
Housing  Authority,  Federal  Works  Agency.     Washington,  1939. 

15  Estimate  based  on  information  in  Farm-Housing  Survey. 
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to  see  life  whole  and  in  its  complex  relationships.  Here  the  potent  influence 
of  religion  can  give  to  the  child  a  conviction  of  the  intrinsic  worth  of  persons 
and  also  assurance  that  he  has  a  significant  and  secure  place  in  an  ordered 
universe. 

Democracy  seeks  to  reconcile  individual  freedom  with  social  unity.  In  the 
development  of  the  children  of  a  democracy  a  proper  balance  must  be  main- 
tained. Historically  religion  has  succeeded  in  maintaining  such  a  balance  by 
placing  its  emphasis  upon  the  worth  of  the  individual  and  at  the  same  time 
upon  human  fellowship. 

The  primary  responsibility  for  the  religious  development  of  the  child  rests 
upon  the  parents.  In  the  family  he  is  first  introduced  to  his  religious  inheri- 
tance as  he  is  introduced  to  his  mother  tongue.  Here  the  foundations  are 
laid  for  the  moral  standards  that  are  designed  to  guide  his  conduct  through 
life.  A  child's  religious  development  is  fostered  and  strengthened  by  partici- 
pation in  the  life  of  the  family  in  which  religion  is  a  vital  concern.  Re- 
sponsibility for  the  religious  growth  of  children  and  youth  is  shared  by  the 
church  and  other  social  organizations  that  are  concerned  with  their  guidance. 

Despite  the  various  efforts  made  by  church  groups  to  educate  their  children 
in  religion,  the  religious  needs  of  many  children  are  imperfectly  met  at  the 
present  time.  It  has  been  estimated  that  approximately  one-half  of  the  children 
and  youth  in  the  United  States  receive  no  religious  instruction  outside  the 
home.'"  President  Roosevelt  has  said,  "We  are  concerned  about  the  children 
who  are  outside  the  reach  of  religious  influences  and  are  denied  help  in 
attaining  faith  in  an  ordered  universe  and  in  the  Fatherhood  of  God." 

The  Conference  makes  the  following  recommendations : 

1.  Parents,  teachers,  and  others  responsiUe  for  guiding  children  should 
be  ever  alert  to  the  importance  to  the  child  of  facing  specific  life  situations. 
Such  situations  may  provide  the  occasions  for  vital  and  creative  religion 
to  function.  Adult  leaders  of  children  should  be  persons  of  the  utmost 
personal  integrity  and  of  the  highest  ideals  who  have  themselves  a  vivid 
appreciation  of  spiritual  values. 

2.  Whole-hearted  recognition  and  appreciation  of  the  fundamental  place 
of  religion  in  the  development  of  culture  should  be  given  by  all  ivho  deal 
with  children,  and  by  representatives  of  the  press,  radio,  and  motion 
picture.  Religion  should  be  treated  frankly,  openly,  and  objectively  as  an 
important  factor  in  personal  and  social  behavior.  When  religion  enters 
normally  into  the  subject  matter  of  courses  such  as  literature,  the  history 
of  ideas,  philosophy,  psychology,  and  the  social  sciences,  the  attitude 
referred  to  should  be  maintained. 

3.  Further  exploration  should  be  made  of  the  use  of  religious  resources 
in  personal  counseling  as  it  relates  to  the  welfare  of  children. 

Jf.  Churches  and  synagogues  need  to  emphasise  the  common  ends  which 
they  share  with  one  another  and  with  other  community  agencies.  Re- 
ligion should  be  one  of  the  unifying  factors  influencing  the  divergent  ele- 
ments that  constitute  the  community.  Although  they  hold  to  different 
creeds,  the  churches  should  constitute  a  bulwark  against  factionalism  and 
antagonism  in  local  communities.  Churches  and  synagogues  should  recog- 
nize their  responsibility  to  the  community  and  contribute  to  mutual  good 
toill  and  cooperation  on  the  part  of  all  groups  by  discoveri/ng  and  empha- 
sizing their  common  objectives,  by  helping  people  to  understand  and 
appreciate  the  loyalty  of  other  groups  to  their  own  convictions,  and  by 
utilizing  their  resources  for  the  loelfare  of  the  community.  They  should 
seek  every  opportunity  to  cooperate  with  other  community  agencies  in 
specifiG  projects  which  contribute  to  the  welfare  of  children. 

5.  Practical  steps  should  be  taken  to  make  more  available  to  children 
and  youth  through  education  the  resources  of  religion  as  an  important 
factor  in  the  democratic  way  of  life  and  in  the  development  of  personal 
and  social  integrity.  To  this  end  the  Conference  recommends  that  a 
critical  and  comprehensive  study  be  made  of  the  various  experiences  both 
of  the  churches  and  of  the  schools  in  dealing  imth  the  problem  of  religious 
education  in  relation  to  public  education.  The  purpose  of  such  a  study 
tcould  be  to  discover  how  these  phases  of  education  may  best  be  provided 
for  in  a  total  program  of  education,  ivithout  in  any  way  violating  the 
principle  of  the  separation  of  church  and  State.     To  conduct  such  a  study 


10  Estimate   for   1926   of   the  Department   of  Research   of   the   International   Council  of 
Religious  Education. 
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a  privately  supported)  nongovernmental  commission  should  he  created  which 
will  have  on  it  representatives  of  national  educational  and  religious  edu- 
cational organizations,  and  other  representatives  of  the  principal  religious 
bodies. 

Educational  Services  in  the  Community 

Formal  education  centers  in  the  school  and  extends  to  other  agencies,  such 
as  the  library  and  the  recreation  center.  Flay  is  an  essential  part  of  every 
child's  education.  Reading  may  be  learned  in  school  but  it  soon  becomes  the 
means  of  independent  recreation  and  cultural  growth.  Thus  the  library,  the 
school,  and  the  recreation  center  .ioin  in  a  comprehensive  educational  system. 
No  hard  and  fast  lines  separate  the  functions  of  these  agencies. 

Educational  programs,  whether  they  refer  to  class  instruction,  to  recreation, 
or  to  reading,  should  be  available  equitably  to  all  children.  To  approach 
this  equity  is  an  essential  part  of  the  program  of  action  proi)osed  by  this 
Conference.  A  primary  responsibility  of  our  democracy  is  to  establish  and 
maintain  a  fair  educational  opportiuiity  to  which  every  American  child  Is 
entitled.  This  should  be  a  Nation-wide  goal,  sought  through  all  the  thousand 
varieties  of  local  conditions  and  traditions.  In  this  there  is  a  value  beyond 
direct  educational  benefits.  Every  American  child  should  be  able  to  feel  pride 
and  patriotism  because  his  country  assures  educational  opportunity  for  him 
and  for  every  other  child. 

We  should  remember,  too,  that  changes  in  our  national  life,  in  economics 
and  culture,  often  require  modifications  in  the  scope,  content,  method,  and 
management  of  educational  service.  The  scope  of  education  is  gradually  being 
extended  to  age  limits  above  and  below  the  traditional  6-to-16  period.  The 
content  of  education  should  deal  with  the  personal,  social,  and  economic  issues 
of  the  day ;  its  method  should  take  account  of  scientific  discoveries  in  child 
growth,  child  care,  and  the  learning  process.  And  the  management  of  the 
educational  services  should  seek  always  to  combhie  maximum  efficiency  with 
the  requirements  of  individual  initiative  and  freedom. 

SCHOOLS 

The  fundamental  purposes  of  the  American  schools  are  sound.  Their  suc- 
cesses and  shortcomings  in  attaining  these  purposes  are  well  known.  The 
Advisory  Committee  on  Education,  the  United  States  Office  of  Education,  the 
Educational  Policies  Commission,  the  American  Youth  Commission,  and  many 
other  agencies  have  reported  the  present  situation  and  recent  changes.  Those 
who  established  this  Republic  recognized  the  relationship  between  an  educated 
electorate  and  representative  government.  The  principle  of  providing  educa- 
tional opportunity  for  every  child  was  recognized  in  State  constitutions  as  the 
several  States  were  admitted  to  the  Union.  This  principle  has  gradually  as- 
sumed the  substance  of  reality.  Elementary  education  now  reaches  well  over 
90  percent  of  all  children  of  appropriate  ages.  The  enrollment  in  secondary 
schools  has  doubled  or  nearly  doubled  in  every  decade  from  1890  to  1930,''^ 
as  is  indicated  in  chart  3.^*  Daring  the  past  decade  this  growth  has  continued. 
Secondary  education  is  rapidly  becoming,  both  in  public  opinion  and  in  actual 
fact,  a  part  of  the  general  educational  opportunity  which  all  children  may 
expect  and  enjoy.  Yet  a  substantial  proportion  of  the  adults  in  the  United 
States  did  not  finish  elementary  school.  Nearly  a  million  children  of  ele- 
mentary-school age  are  not  in  school,  and  school  opportunities  for  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  children  of  migrant  and  rural  families  and  of  Negroes  are  often 
deplorable  or  entirely  lacking.'" 

National  resources  for  increasing  opportunities  and  for  reducing  inequalities 
in  education  are  not  lacking.  Nevertheless,  there  are  States  in  this  country 
that  compared  with  other  States,  have  twice  the  population  5  to  17  years  of 
age  in  proportion  to  adults  20  to  64  but  only  one-fifth  the  amount  of  income 
per  child  of  school  age.^  The  resources  of  many  school  districts  and  even 
of  entire  States  and  regions  cannot  keep  pace  with  the  needs  of  the  school 
population  nor  provide  suitable  standards  of  educational   efficiency. 


"  f^tatistical  Summary  of  Education,  1935-36,  p.  7.  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  Bulletin, 
1937,  No.  2.     Washington,  1939. 

18  Til  is  chart  is  held  in  committee  files. 

^®  Advisory  Committee  on  Education  :  Report  of  the  Committee,  February  193S,  pp.  9-11, 
31-34,  133.     Washington.  1938. 

20  E(iual  Educational  Opportunity  for  Youth,  by  Newton  Edwards,  pp.  Ill,  154-155,. 
American  Council  on  Education.     Washington,  1939. 
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The  Conference  makes  the  following  recommendations : 

1.  Units  of  local  school  attendance  and  ad)nimstratl<>n  should  he  enlarged 
wherever  necessary  in  order  to  broaden  the  base  of  fiiunidal  support  and 
to  make  possible  a  modern  loell-equlpped  school  for  every  child  at  a  rea- 
sonable per  capita  cost. 

2.  Siibstantial  financial  assistance  should  be  granted  by  every  State  to  its 
local  school  systems  for  the  purpose  of  equalising  tax  btirdens  and  reducing 
educational  inequalities. 

3.  An  extended  program  of  Federal  financial  assistance  to  the  States 
should  be  adopted  in  order  to  reduce  inequalities  in  educational  opportunity 
among  States.  Because  the  minority  groups  have  proportionately  more 
children,  than  others  and  live  to  a  greater  extent  in  areas  with  the  least 
resources,  the  principle  of  Federal  aid  to  States  for  services  affecting 
children  is  extremely  important  fen-  their  xcelfare. 

4.  The  supreme  educational  and  social  importance  of  individual  traits 
should  be  recognised  throughout  the  educational  system.  An  educational 
system  that  truly  serves  a  democracy  will  find  no  place  for  the  philosophy 
or  the  methods  of  mass  pj'oduction. 

5.  Schools  should  give  increased  attention  to  the  educational  needs  of 
individual  children,  including  those  who  are  physically  handicapped,  men- 
tally retarded,  or  socially  handicapped;  these  needs  should  be  met  with 
m,inimum  emphasis  on  the  handicap. 

6.  The  professional  education  of  teachers  shoiild  be  enHched  by  study 
of  the  principles  of  child  development,  the  role  of  education  in  an  evolving 
social  order,  and  the  siijnificanee  of  democr-atic  procedures  in  school  life. 

7.  Teachers  and  other  workers  in  all  branches  of  education  should  be 
selected  and  retained  in  service  on  the  basis  of  professional  qualifications 
alone.  Theji  should  be  adequate  in  nuniber  to  permit  them  to  give  atten- 
tion to  the  needs  of  each  individual  child. 

8.  School  systems  should  provide  nursery  school,  kindergarten,  or  similar 
educational  opportunities  for  children  between  the  ages  of  3  and  6. 

9.  Local  school  systems  should  provide  free  educational  opportunities,  in 
accordance  with  individual  needs,  for  youth  up  to  18  or  20  years  of  age, 
in  preparation  for  higher  education,  in  basic  and  specialized  vocational 
training,  or  in  general  educational  advancement. 

10.  Schools  should  make  available  to  young  people,  while  in  school  and 
after  they  leave  school,  systematic  personal  and  vocational  guidance  and 
organized  assistance  in  job  placement,  in  cooperation  with  public  employ- 
ment services. 

11.  School  health  supervision  and  health  and  safety  education  should 
be  made  more  effective  so  as  to  protect  the  health  of  the  child  and  to 
give  him  Jictter  understanding  of  the  principles  and  practices  of  social 
and  c<n}nn unity  hygiene. 

12.  Schools  should  assume  further  responsibility  for  providing  wholesome 
leisure-time  activities  for  children  and  their  families,  and  new  school  buildr 
ings  should  be  planned  and  equipped  with  these  functions  in  mind. 

13.  Education  for  civic  responsibility  should  be  emphasized  with  the  aim 
of  developing  personal  integrity  and  intelligent  loyalty  to  democratic 
ideals  and  institutions.  For  this  purpose  the  child's  learning  experiences 
should  include  participation  in  the  activities  of  commmiity  life,  on  a  level 
appropriate  to  his  degree  of  maturity. 

14.  Schools  should  cooperate  with  other  community  institutions  and 
agencies  that  serve  the  child.  Close  cooperation  ivith  parents  is  especially 
important. 

15.  Research  divisions  should  be  established  by  local  School  systems  wher- 
ever possible  and  by  State  departments  of  education.  Budgets  for  the 
United  States  Office  of  Education  should  be  increased  to  permit  the  exten- 
sion of  research  and  related  services.  Planning  of  educational  policies  and 
programs  at  all  levels  should  be  based  on  reseai'ch. 

16.  The  traditional  concern  of  American,  education  with  ethical  values 
as  well  as  mental  and  physical  development  should  continue  to  be  the 
fundamental  obligation  of  the  schools.  It  is  desirable  that  the  teaching 
and  administrative  staffs  should  maintain  among  themselves  and  in  their 
attitudes  toward  children  the  processes  and  ricirpoinfs  characteristic  of 
a  democratic  society.  Such  attitudes  will  thrive  only  in  an  atmosphere 
of  freedom  to  teach  and  freedom  to  learn. 
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LEIStTRE-TIME     SERVICES 

The  educational  importance  of  play  and  of  the  constructive  use  of  leisure 
time  has  been  given  substantial  recognition  only  since  the  tvirn  of  the  century. 
Consequently  the  provision  of  opportunity  for  recreation  and  informal  educa- 
tion still  lacks  full  acceptance  as  a  public  responsibility  and  the  existing 
facilities  lag  far  behind  desirable  standards. 

All  children  and  youth  need  experience  through  which  their  elemental  desire 
for  friendship,  recognition,  adventure,  creative  expression,  and  group  acceptance 
can  be  realized.  Normal  family  life  contributes  much  toward  meeting  these  basic 
emotional  needs.  Voluntary  participation  in  informal  education  and  recreation 
under  favorable  conditions  also  contributes  greatly.  Such  activities  help  to  meet 
certain  developmental  needs — the  need  for  congenial  companionship  with  the 
opposite  sex,  the  need  for  emotional  development  and  a  healthy  independence,  and 
other  needs  that  arise  at  different  stages  in  the  individual's  progress  toward  ma- 
turity. They  furnish,  finally,  an  important  means  whereby  the  child  can  express 
his  need  for  the  development  of  motor,  manual,  and  artistic  skills,  for  contact 
with  nature,  for  the  socializing  experience  of  group  life,  and  for  responsible  par- 
ticipation in  community  life.  Much  recreation,  perhaps  the  best  of  it,  is  enjoyed 
in  family  units  or  is  provided  vmder  circumstances  that  serve  both  young  and  old. 

The  provision  of  opportunities  for  the  entire  population,  developed  through  co- 
operative, intelligent  planning,  is  the  concern  of  both  public  and  private  agencies. 
Private  agencies  provide  a  medium  by  which  groups  of  citizens  through  volun- 
tary effort  can  identify,  interpret,  and  seek  to  meet  special  community  needs. 
This  is  especially  important  in  areas  of  activity  which  are  yet  unrecognized  by  the 
larger  community.  Private  agencies  usefully  emphasize  responsibility  and  par- 
ticipation on  the  part  of  volunteers,  and  bring  volunteer  and  professional  leaders 
into  creative  association.  Both  public  and  private  agencies  are  experimenting 
in  new  areas  of  need  and  in  new  methods  of  work.  Private  agencies  often  pre- 
pare the  community  for  larger  public  effort  and  for  the  transfer  of  services  from 
private  to  public  auspices. 

Local,  county.  State,  and  National  parks,  school  and  community  playgrounds, 
and,  more  recently,  the  recreation  projects  of  the  W.  P.  A.  have  also  helped  to  give 
recreation  a  significant  place  in  the  total  educational  enterprise. 

Within  any  community,  State,  or  region  opportunity  for  leisure-time  activities 
must  be  planned.  If  it  grows  haphazardly,  with  school,  parks,  and  pi-ivate 
agencies  acting  independently,  the  program  may  be  wasteful  and  retarded.  Plan- 
ning, on  the  other  hand,  may  lead  to  coordination  of  sei'vices  and  facilities.  It 
also  lielps  to  bring  about  public  recognition  of  the  fact  that  recreation  for  young 
and  old  requires  leadership,  equipment,  and  trained  personnel. 

Cognizance  must  also  be  taken  of  the  vast  increase  in,  and  growing  importance 
of,  recreation  under  commercial  auspices.  This  is  not  limited  to  entertainment 
and  cultural  opportunities,  such  as  are  provided  by  radio,  motion  pictures,  and 
the  theater.  It  includes  also  mauy  opportunities  for  sports  and  active  recreation. 
Commercial  recreation  is  usually  available  only  to  those  who  can  afford  to  i>ay 
for  it,  but  it  is  largely  influenced,  in  both  quality  and  quantity,  by  the  character 
and  amount  of  the  demand.  Educational  agencies  can  play  a  role  in  promoting 
intelligent  choice  and  appreciation  of  these  forms  of  recreation. 

There  are  distinctive  recreational  needs  and  opportunities  in  rural  and  in 
urban  surroundings.  The  natural  surroundings  of  the  countryside  enrich  the 
life  of  the  rural  child.  Organized  recreation,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been  more 
available  to  city  children.  Leaders  in  the  field  of  play  and  recreation,  from  the 
earliest  innovators  to  present  administrators,  have  emphasized  the  need  for  bal- 
ance between  organization  and  spontaneity  in  the  development  of  the  play  life  of 
the  child.  Whether  in  city  or  country,  organized  programs  under  competent 
leadership  have  been  found  of  importance  for  the  formation  of  democratic  habits 
and  attitudes. 

Recreation  for  children  in  a  democracy  should  reflect  the  values  that  are  im- 
plicit in  the  democratic  way  of  life.  This  means,  among  other  things,  a  program 
that  emerges  from  the  life  of  the  people;  a  leadership  that  responds  to  the  vital 
needs  and  interests  of  children  ;  a  relationship  with  people  in  the  community  that 
involves  them  in  responsible  participation  both  in  planning  and  in  management; 
and  a  form  of  administration  that  is  democratic  and  elicits  the  values  of  group 
experience. 

With  these  considerations  in  mind  the  Conference  makes  the  following  recom- 
mendations : 
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1.  The  development  of  reoreatimi  and  the  constructive  use  of  leisure  time 
should  he  recognized  as  a  puhlie  responsibility  on  a  par  with  responsihiJity  for 
education  and  health.  Local  conDnunities.  Htatcs,  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  assume  responsihilitii  for  providinci  puhlie  recreational  facilities 
and  services,  as  for  providing  other  scrriees  essential  to  the  well-being  of 
cliildren.  Private  agencies  should  continue  to  contribute  facilities,  experi- 
mentaticm,  and  channels  for  participation  by  volunteers. 

2.  Steps  should  he  taken  in  each  community  hy  public  and  private  agencies 
to  appraise  local  recreational  facilities  and  services  and  to  plan  systematically 
to  meet  inadequacies.  This  involves  utili^aticm  of  parks,  schools,  museums, 
libraries,  and  camp  sites;  it  calls  f&r  coordination  of  public  and  private  activi- 
ties and  for  the  further  development  of  private  organizations  in  providing 
varied  opportunities  for  children  with  different  resources  and  interests.  Spe- 
cial attention  shcndd  be  directed  toward  the  maximum  utilization  of  school 
facilities  for  recreation  in  both  rural  and  urban  areas. 

3.  Emphasis  should  he  given  to  equalizing  the  opportunities  available  to 
certain  neglected  groups  of  children,  including — 

Children  living  in  rural  or  spwrsely  settled  area^. 

Children  in  families  of  low  income. 

Negro  children  and  children  of  other  minority  groups. 

Children  in  congested  city  neighborhoods. 

Children  just  leaving  school  and  not  yet  adjusted  to  outside  life,  toith 

special  emphasis  on  wncmployed  youth. 
Children  tvith  mental,  emotional,  or  physical  handicaps. 

//.  Public  and  private  organizations  carrying  responsibility  for  leisure-time 
services  should  assist  and  cooperate  in  developing  public  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  recreation  for  young  and  old  requires  facilities,  equipment,  and 
trained  personnel. 

5.  Schools  and  other  educational  and  civic  organizations  should  promote 
intelligent  choice  and  appreciation  of  various  forms  of  con\inereial  recreation. 

G.  Because  of  the  growing  significance  of  radio  a)}d  motion  pictures  in  their 
impact  on  children  and  youth,  social  organizaticms  and  entertainment  indus- 
tries, insofar  as  they  are  concerned  with  the  leisure  time  of  children,  should 
collaborate  wherever  possible  in  order  to  provide  programs  that  will  contribute 
to  the  sound  development  of  children. 

7.  A  privately  supported  nongovernmental  national  commission  an  recrea- 
tion should  be  created  to  study  leisure-time  needs  and  resources  and  to  make 
recommendations  concerning  the  development  of  recreation  and  informal 
education. 

LIBRARIES 

Little  argiunent  is  needed  to  convince  the  American  people  of  the  importance  of 
public  libraries.  Whether  for  leisure,  for  education,  for  vocational  advancement, 
for  research,  or  for  the  dissemination  of  knowledge,  the  library  is  an  indispensable 
public  service.  The  free  public  library  is  a  characteristic  institution  of  democratic 
life.  Most  public  libraries  are  municipal,  town,  or  county  institutions.  A  smaller 
number  are  partly  endowed  and  partly  dependent  upon  public  appropriations. 
School  libraries  have  become  a  cardinal  feature  of  modern  schools.  In  recent  years 
many  traveling  libraries  and  branch  libraries  in  isolated  areas  have  been  developed. 

Nevertheless,  according  to  figures  collected  by  the  American  Library  Association 
in  1938,  more  than  18  million  persons  under  20  years  of  age  are  still  without  local 
public-library  service.  Of  these  young  persons  more  than  17  million  live  in  rural 
areas.  The  best  type  of  library  to  serve  rural  areas  is  the  county  or  regional 
library.  Last  year  400  of  more  than  3,000  counties  in  the  United  States  were  served 
by  such  libraries.^^ 

More  libraries  are  needed  both  in  schools  and  for  general  public  use  in  all 
regions  of  the  country.  The  shortage  is  especially  acute  in  rural  areas,  where 
there  is  little  hope  of  obtaining  them  through  local  funds. 

The  Conference  makes  the  following  recommendations : 

1.  The  States  should  encourage  and  assist  in  the  extension  and  develop- 
ment of  local  public-library  service  and  give  financial  aid  for  the  mainte- 


21  Report  of  the  Library  Extension  Board  of  the  American  Library  Association  for  the 
Year  Ending  Julii  SI,  19.3!>.  Bulletin  of  the  American  Library  Association,  Vol.  33,  No.  9 
(September  lOSOl,  pp.  552-557.  The  association  estimates  that  the  number  of  counties 
now  served  is  450. 
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nance  of  such  service.    In  rural  areas  provision  should  he  made  for  traveling 
libraries  to  reach  isolated  homes  and  communities. 

2.  Federal  grants  to  the  States  for  general  public  education  should  be 
available  for  school  libraries.  Special  Federal  grants  should  be  made  avail- 
able for  extension  of  library  service  to  rural  areas. 

3.  Libraries  should  provide  for  special  collections  and  personnel  to  serve 
children.  Provision  should  also  be  made  for  material  and  for  library 
advisory  service  for  parents  on  subjects  relating  to  child  care  and  training 

k.  Libraries  should  be  staffed  by  personnel  trained  and  qualified  specifi' 
cally  for  this  work. 

Protection  Against  Child  Labor 

Child  labor  is  still  a  serious  problem  in  this  country,  in  spite  of  progress 
in  its  control  under  State  and  Federal  laws.  Although  the  number  of  employed 
children  has  decreased  to  a  marked  degree  in  recent  years,  children  under  16 
still  cut  short  their  education  to  go  to  work,  or  engage  in  work  during  vacation 
and  outside  school  hours  under  conditions  detrimental  to  their  fullest  physical, 
mental,  and  social  growth.  According  to  estimates  of  the  National  Child  Labor 
Committee,  at  least  half  a  million  children  under  16  are  still  gainfully  employed. 
For  the  still  larger  number  of  young  workers  between  16  and  18  years  of  age 
existing  safeguards  for  protection  from  hazardous  or  otherwise  detrimental 
conditions  of  employment  are  far  from  adequate. 

The  development  of  public  opinion  favorable  to  the  extension  of  the  period 
of  school  attendance  for  children  and  the  protection  of  young  persons  from 
unfavorable  employment  conditions  after  they  leave  school  has  resulted  in 
restrictive  and  regulative  legislation,  both  State  and  Federal.  The  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938,  with  its  basic  16-year  minimum  age,  now  governs  the 
employment  of  children  in  industries  producing  goods  for  interstate  commerce. 
But  the  great  majority  of  child  workers,  particularly  those  imder  16  years 
of  age,  are  in  industries  which  are  strictly  intrastate  in  scope  and  therefore 
not  subject  to  the  Federal  act.  These  industries  also  are  less  well  regulated 
by  State  law  than  factory  work,  which  to  a  large  extent  is  subject  to  the  Federal 
act  becau.se  of  its  interstate  character.  Only  12  State  laws  set  a  basic  minimum 
age  of  16  for  employment.  There  are  still  large  areas  of  child  employment, 
such  as  industrialized  agriculture,  street  trades,  domestic  service,  and  industrial 
home  work,  where  much  exploitation  exists  that  escapes  legislative  control  and 
where  special  administrative  problems  malce  effective  regulation  difficult  of 
achievement.  Many  young  workers  are  subject  to  undue  industrial  health  and 
safety  hazards.  The  effectiveness  of  the  protective  standards  that  have  been  set 
up  by  law  is  often  lessened  by  lack  of  adequate  administrative  machinery. 

Pi-evention  of  the  exploitation  of  children  and  youth  in  premature  and  harm- 
ful labor  must  be  accompanied  by  provision  for  education  training,  open  to  all 
children,  during  the  years  left  free  from  wage  earning.  This  education  should 
recognize  the  changing  conditions  of  employment,  and  adaptations  that  are 
needed  in  all  educational  pi'ograms  as  described  in  the  sections  on  educational 
services  and  on  youth  and  their  needs.  Such  education,  moreover,  should  be 
adapted  to  the  individual  needs  of  the  pupils  and  should  equip  them  with  the 
knowledge,  skills,  and  habits  that  they  will  need  in  making  adjustment  to  the 
industrial  and  social  problems  of  the  modern  world. 

The  fact  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized  that  the  work  of  children  in 
certain  phases  of  agriculture  is  different  today  from  what  it  was  when  chil- 
dren were  mainly  working  for  their  parents  or  cooperating  in  harvesting  a 
neighbor's  crops.  With  the  development  of  intensive  cultivation  of  specialized 
crops  there  has  grown  up  the  practice  of  using  large  numbers  of  children  in 
industrialized  agriculture  under  conditions  which  in  many  instances  differ 
little  from  those  of  "sweatshop"  employment  and  which  require  the  same  kind 
of  safeguards  as  those  found  necessary  with  reference  to  industrial  employment. 

The  Conference  endorses  the  following  requirements,  now  widely  accepted  as 
minimum  for  protective  legislation  : 

1.  A  minimum  age  of  16  for  all  employment  during  school  hours  and  for 
employment  at  any  time  in  manufacturing  or  mining  occupations  or  im,  con- 
nection with  power-driven  machinery. 

2.  A  minimum  age  of  16  for  employment  at  any  time  in  other  occupations, 
except  as  a  minimum  age  of  14  may  be  permitted  for  limited  periods  of  tvork 
after  school  hours  and  during  vacation  periods  in  agriculture,  light  nonmanu- 
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factiiring  ivork,  domestic  service,  and  street  trades.  Determination  of  desir- 
able standards  for  legisUtion  governing  child  actors  requires  further  study. 

3.  A  minimum  age  of  18  or  higher  for  employment  in  hazardous  or  inixiriou^ 
occupations. 

Jf.  IIours-of-irork  restrictions  for  persons  up  to  18  years  of  age,  including' 
maxinuim  hours,  provision  for  lunch  period,  and  prohibition  of  night  work,  the 
hours  permitted  not  to  exceed  8  a  day,  J,0  a  iveek,  and  6  days  a  week. 

5.  Requirement  of  employment  rcrfifiratr.-i  for  nil  minors  under  18,  issued' 
only  after  the  minor  has  hrcn  certified  as  phiisivaUij  fit  for  the  proposed  em- 
ploymcnt  by  a  physician  under  public-health  or  puhlic-school  authority. 

6.  At  least  double  compcnsaticm  wider  workmen's  compensation  laws  in 
cases  of  injury  to  illegally  employed  minors. 

7.  Minimum-wage  standards  for  all  employed  minors. 

8.  Abolition  of  industrial  home  work  as  the  only  means  of  elimmating  child 
labor  in  such  tvork. 

9.  Adequate  provision  for  administration  of  all  laws  relating  to  the  em- 
ployment of  children  and  youth. 

The  Conference  also  makes  the  following  recommendation : 

10.  Ratification  of  the  child-labor  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  should  be  completed  immediately. 

With  reference  to  provision  of  school  facilities  as  it  bears  on  child  labor,  the 
Conference  recommends  the  following: 

11.  Compulsory  school  attendance  laivs  should  be  adjusted  to  child-labor 
laws,  since  school  leaving  and  child  labor  are  closely  related.  Schooling' 
during  at  least  9  months  of  the  year  should  be  both  compulsory  for  and 
available  to  every  child  up  to  the  age  of  16. 

12.  It  is  the  obligation  of  the  community  to  provide  a  suitable  educational 
program  for  all  youths  over  16  who  are  not  employed  or  provided  ivith  work 
opportunities. 

l.i.  Financial  aid  from  public  sources  should  be  given  whenever  necessary 
to  young  persons  to  enable  them  to  continue  their  education  even  beyond  the 
compulsory-attendance  age  if  they  tvish  to  do  so  amd  can  benefit  thereby. 

Youth  and  Their  Needs 

The  transition  from  childhood  to  youth  is  gradual.  Boys  and  girls  from  16 
to  20  years  are  on  the  threshold  of  life  as  adults,  when  they  will  carry  responsi- 
bility not  only  for  their  own  lives  but  for  the  life  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  They 
are  entering  the  period  when  decisions  mvist  be  made  in  regard  to  the  kinds  of 
lives  they  will  live  and  the  kinds  of  social  and  political  programs  they  will 
endorse  by  their  votes  and  their  opinions.  The  circumstances  and  state  of  mind 
of  youth  are,  therefore,  of  utmost  importance  not  only  for  their  own  future  but 
for  the  future  of  our  society. 

What  does  youth  expect?  Traditionally,  in  the  United  States,  the  young  person 
out  of  school  looks  forward  to  a  job  of  some  kind  in  which  there  is  opportunity 
for  advancement ;  he  looks  forward  to  self-support  and  independence,  to  the 
establishment  of  a  family,  and  to  participation  in  the  social  and  civic  life  of  the 
community. 

What  is  the  situation  of  youth  today?  The  American  Youth  Commission,  in 
its  leaflet,  Program  of  Action  for  Ameri<?an  Youth,  estimates,  on  the  basis  of  the 
unemployment  census  of  1937,  that  one-third  of  the  unemployed  workers  in  the 
United  States  are  young  persons  between  15  and  25  years  of  age  and  that  about 
4  million  youth  of  these  ages  are  out  of  work.  The  rate  of  unemployment  is 
higher  for  youth  than  for  any  other  age  group.  Even  in  fairly  prosperous  times, 
young  persons  have  difficulty  in  getting  started  at  useful  employment. 

What  does  youth  have  in  the  absence  of  job  opportunity  and  self-support? 
Many  are  members  of  families  that  are  not  self-sustaining  and  therefore  have 
few  resources.  School  programs  are  not  sufficiently  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
youth,  in  spite  of  great  progress  in  the  enlargement  of  secondary-education 
facilities  to  the  point  where  the  number  of  young  persons  enrolled  in  secondary 
schools  represents  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  population  14  to  17  years  of  age.^* 


-- FiKufPS  in  Stati.stical  Summary  of  Education,  1935-36  (U.  S.  OfBoe  of  Education  Bul- 
letin,  1937.  No.   2,  p.   12)    show  this  proportion  to  be   67  percent  during  the  school  yea» 
1935-36.     The  corresponding  estimate  for  1938,  according  to  the  Office  of  Ediicati*''    * 
72  percent. 
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Recreational  facilities  also  are  insufficient  for  the  young  person  approaching 
adulthood.  ,  ,  .     ,   • 

School  programs  for  older  age  groups  should  be  thoroughly  reorganized  in 
order  to  meet  the  cultural  and  vocational  needs  of  a  large  proiwrtion  of  young 
people  not  adequately  served  now.  Broader  conceptions  of  vocational  prepara- 
tion are  particularly  important.  Training  for  specific  skilled  jobs  can  be  only 
part  of  a  suitable  program.  There  are  relatively  fewer  job  opportunities  in 
the  skilled  and  unskilled  fields  than  formerly,  and  more  in  semiskilled  occupa- 
tions. The  increase  in  openings  for  employment  in  service  trades  calls  for 
greater  .*ocl!!l  adjustment  and  adaptability.  It  is  of  primary  importance  that 
young  people  receive  general  preparation  that  will  be  of  practical  value  to 
them  in  seeking  and  in  beginning  employment  under  the  conditions  and  relation- 
ships which  actually  prevail  in  industry  and  business  today.  Schools  should 
help  young  people  to  obtain  a  general  understanding  of  social  and  economic 
problems  and  to  acquire  work  habits  suited  to  the  kind  of  opportunities  which 
will  be  available.  Schools  should  take  particular  pains  to  introduce  young 
people  to  the  cultural  and  educational  opportunities  that  can  be  continued 
.after  they  leave  school. 

Vocational  preparation,  general  and  specific,  and  employment  services  are 
not  in  themselves  enough.  The  way  must  be  open  to  actual  employment. 
The  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  and  the  National  Youth  Administration,  both 
initiated  and  conducted  by  the  Federal  Government,  are  designed  to  meet  some 
of  the  employment  needs  of  youth.  They  have  made  outstanding  contributions 
by  programs  combining  work  and  education.  An  enrollment  of  300,000  is 
authorized  in  the  C.  C.  C.  On  its  work  program  for  out-of-school  youth,  the 
N.  Y.  A.  gave  part-time  employment  to  an  average  of  about  235,000  in  1939. 
There  have  been  few  comparable  activities  under  State  or  local  governments. 
Thus  at  a  given  time  probably  less  than  one-seventh  of  the  young  persons  out 
of  school  and  out  of  work  are  being  aided  through  these  constructive  efforts. 
The  C.  C.  C.  and  the  N.  Y.  A.  must  be  regarded  as  pioneer  experiments  show- 
ing what  needs  to  be  done  on  a  much  larger  scale,  rather  than  as  services 
actually  covering  all  the  present  needs  of  youth. 

The  situation  of  youth  calls  urgently  for  action. 

The  Conference  believes  that  the  cost  of  constructive  programs  will  be  less 
than  the  ultimate  cost  of  the  neglect  of  youth. 

The  Conference  makes  the  following  recommendations : 

1.  Programs  of  f/cncral  secondary  education  iased  on  changes  in  in- 
dustrial demands  and  opportunities  and  contributing  significantly  to  re- 
sponsible citizenship,  wholesome  family  life,  constructive  use  of  leisure 
time,  and  appreciation  of  our  cultural  heritage  should  le  developed. 

2.  Vocational  preparation,  guidance,  and  counseling  services  adapted  to 
modem  conditions  and  the  changing  needs  of  youth  should  he  extended  in 
the  school  systems,  and  tohen  carried  on  under  other  auspices,  should  he 
conducted  in  coopei'ation  tvith  the  schools. 

3.  Placement  services  for  young  tvorkers  should  he  staffed  hy  properly 
qualified  and  professionally  trained  trorkers,  with  full  cooperation  hetween 
the  schools  and  the  puhlic  eiiiphn/nicnt  services. 

'/.  Federal,  State,  and  local  gorernments  should  provide  work  projects 
for  youths  over  16  not  in  school  who  cannot  obtain  e^nployment.  Such  work 
should  he  useful,  entailing  possibly  the  production  of  some  of  the  goods  am^d 
services  needed  by  young  people  themselves  and  other  unemployed  person^. 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps  and  'National  Youth  Administration  activities 
should  be  continued  and  enlarged  to  serve  more  fully  the  purposes  for 
which  these  agencies  were  created.  There  should  be  further  experimenta- 
tion in  part-time  work  a/nd  part-time  schooling. 

No  person  should  be  arbitrarily  excluded  from  work  programs  or  other 
programs  for  youth  because  of  a  delinquency  record. 

Consb:evinq  the  Health  of  Children 

Medical  science  has  made  notable  progress  during  the  past  decade  in  knowl- 
-edge  of  how  to  reduce  illness  and  deaths  of  mothers  in  childbirth,  how  to 
prevent  deaths  of  infants,  and  how  to  feed  and  protect  the  child  during  the 
first  critical  years  of  his  life.  Knowledge  of  how  to  immunize  children  against 
certain  diseases  of  childhood  has  increased,  as  has  better  understanding  of 
nutrition.  New  chemicals  have  been  discovered  to  treat  some  of  the  diseases 
that  have  taken  a  heavy  toll  of  child  life  in  the  past.     The  close  relation  be- 
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tween  physical  and  mental  health  has  been  emphasized  and  this  relationship 
is  being  brought  home  to  parents,  to  the  benefit  of  child  and  family. 

The  progress  achieved  during  the  present  century  in  reduction  of  the  infant 
death  rate  is  shown  in  chart  4.^ 

THE   TWO   FRONTS 

There  are  two  great  fronts  in  the  preservation  of  health  and  treatment  of 
disease,  whether  we  speak  of  adult  or  child.  On  the  one  front  general  measures 
are  applied  to  prevent  well  people  from  becoming  ill ;  on  the  other,  patients  are 
treated  to  restore  them  to  health  and  to  limit  the  spread  of  disease.  On  both 
fronts  organization  and  administration  are  needed,  as  well  as  technical  knowl- 
edge, in  medicine  and  in  kindred  sciences.  Otherwise  knowledge  is  sterile; 
and  we  already  know  more  than  we  actually  put  to  use. 

General  preventive  measures  are  of  many  kinds.  Some  are  almost  imper- 
sonal, like  control  of  water  supply,  safe  sewage  disposal,  and  sanitary  inspec- 
tion. In  these  doctor  and  patient  are  not  directly  involved.  Other  measures 
do  involve  medical  practitioners,  doctor,  dentist,  and  nurse,  even  though  there 
is  no  patient  yet  to  treat.  Among  these  are  immunization  and  the  prevention 
of  diseases  due  to  nutritional  deficiency.  Diphtheria  and  smallpox  as  dread 
menaces  of  childhood  are  rapidly  diminishing  through  immunization ;  im- 
proved nutrition  is  gradually  reducing  the  high  incidence  of  rickets,  scurvy, 
and  pellagra.  Many  individuals  with  tuberculosis  are  discovered  by  such 
methods  as  large-scale  testing  of  adolescents  before  the  disease  passes  beyond 
easy  control.  Akin  to  this  type  of  preventive  work  is  health  education,  whether 
by  routine  health  and  dental  supervision  by  physician,  dentist,  and  nurse  or 
by  lectures,  demonstrations,  publications,  school  instruction,  or  other  means 
of  public  information.  Preventive  measures  are  communicated,  person  to  per- 
son, by  those  having  professional  responsibilities.  The  participation  of  the 
general  public  converts  this  information  into  health  measures. 

When  illness  strikes,  the  patient  becomes  the  center  of  attention  and  recov- 
ery the  immediate  goal.  "Medical  care"  then  takes  a  prior  place  to  prevention 
and  public-health  administration.  Yet  even  here  prevention  and  administration 
continue  to  be  important.  In  most  communicable  diseases  the  treatment  of  the 
patient  cannot  be  divorced  from  control  of  their  spread.  In  diphtheria,  tuber- 
culosis, or  syphilis  the  patient  is  also  the  spreader  of  disease,  and  treatment 
goes  hand  in  hand  with  control  and  prevention.  It  is  impossible,  for  example, 
to  deal  with  tuberculosis  as  a  public-health  problem  without  caring  for  the 
tuberculous  patient  as  a  sick  person  seeking  recovery.  The  physician  who 
applies  splints  to  a  child's  leg  in  the  early  stages  of  an  attack  of  infantile 
paralysis  is  practicing  preventive  as  well  as  curative  medicine.  Much  of  the 
most  effective  education  of  the  general  public  is  achieved  through  the  instruc- 
tion in  hygiene  that  is  given  to  patient  and  family  by  doctor,  nurse,  and 
medical  institution. 

All  this  may  be  said  with  special  force  and  pertinence  of  the  child,  whose 
health  from  befoi'e  his  birth  and  through  his  adolescence  depends  as  much 
on  general  public-health  measures  and  health  education  of  the  mother  as  it 
does  on  medical  and  nursing  supervision,  immunization,  and  preventive  treat- 
ment in  the  home,  at  school,  and  in  general  community  life. 

CONDITIONS  FAVORING  CHILD   HEI/^LTH 

A  health  program  for  the  American  child  during  the  coming  decades  will 
have  important  new  assets.  For  example,. we  know  more  about  the  health, 
growth,  and  development  of  the  child  than  ever  before.  Therefore  our  prac- 
tical objectives  are  higher,  particularly  as  to  nutrition,  protection  from  infec- 
tion, and  preventive  care  of  sight,  hearing,  teeth,  and  so  forth.  We  know  how 
far  we  have  advanced  but  also  how  far  we  lag  behind  in  the  application  of 
available  medical  knowledge,  especially  in  the  less  favored  parts  of  the  country 
and  among  certain  groups  of  the  population.  There  are  resources  that  can 
be  more  fully  drawn  upon  for  child  health :  school,  clinic,  health  department, 
hospital,  physicians,  dentists,  nurses,  nutritionists,  teachers,  and  social  work- 
ers especially  trained  in  child  care.  These  are  available  through  local,  State, 
and  Federal  governments  and  to  some  extent  through  private  agencies. 

-■■'  This  chart  is  held  in  committee  flies. 
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Another  factor  favorable  to  the  health  and  general  welfare  of  the  child  has 
been  a  great  improvement  in  public  health.  The  preservation  of  many  adults 
from  preventable  disability  and  death  has  held  together  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  families  and  kept  intact  homes  for  numbers  of  children  who  would  otherwise- 
have  been  orphaned  or  exposed  to  serious  deprivations.  No  other  achievement 
is  so  significant  in  this  connection  as  the  prevention  of  death  and  disability 
from  tuberculosis.  TTiis  disease  picks  off  especially  persons  in  the  prime 
of  life,  when  as  earners  and  housewives  they  are  the  mainstays  of  the  family. 
There  were  31,000  fewer  deaths  from  tuberculosis  in  1938  than  in  1928  in  the 
United  States.  Sixty  percent  of  this  saving  of  lives  represents  persons  between- 
20  and  45  years  of  age.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  maternal  death  rate 
declined  from  69  per  10,000  births  in  1928  to  44  in  1938.  Thus  are  the  parents 
of  many  children  spared  and  many  homes  preserved. 

Chart  5  ^"^  shows  the  decline  in  the  death  rate  from  tuberculosis  among  persons 
of  all  ages  since  1910. 

The  steady  development  of  medical  science  and  of  public-health  administration 
is  opening  up  new  and  important  areas  of  prevention  of  illness  and  mortality 
among  adults.  Most  important  perhaps  is  the  recent  vigorous  Nation-wide  move- 
ment for  the  control  of  syphilis,  which  has  taken  on  larger  proportions  in  a 
brief  period  than  any  other  similar  movement.  More  recent  and  less  advanced, 
but  extremely  important,  is  the  effort  to  apply  newly  acquired  knowledge  to  the- 
control  of  pneumonia.  This  effort  is  already  bearing  demonstrable  and  even 
notable  results.  The  means  for  the  control  of  cancer  are  still  limited  in  range 
and  type,  but  promise  tangible  results  in  the  avoidance  or  postponement  of  deaths^ 
from  cancer  of  certain  typea  All  these  health  movements  are  in  reality  pro- 
tectors of  families  and  their  children. 

OBJECTIVES   FOR  THE  COJIING  DECADE 

At  different  stages  in  the  growth  of  the  modern  public-health  movement  em- 
phasis was  given  to  different  goals  or  measures.  Today  the  real  dangers  to  the 
health  of  America  are  not  plague,  cholera,  and  yellow  fever.  In  preserving  the 
health  and  safety  of  the  child  attention  today  is  concentrated  largely  on  the 
following  objectives : 

Reduction  in  ninternnl  deaths. — Since  the  mother  is  the  most  important  pro- 
tector of  the  child's  health,  she  requires  care  before,  during,  and  after  childbirth. 
Each  year  until  very  recently  some  14,000  mothers  have  died  from  conditions 
directly  due  to  pregnancy  and  childbirth,  despite  remarkable  progress  in  obstetric 
science  and  skills  and  in  public-health  measures.  In  the  past  few  years  a  sub- 
stantial improvement  has  been  made  in  this  respect ;  but  in  1938  there  were  still 
nearly  10,000  maternal  deaths,  and  there  is  urgent  need  for  improved  care  in 
many  areas.  The  decline  in  the  rate  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole  masks  rates 
for  certain  States  that  are  two  or  three  times  as  high  as  the  lowest."'  It  is 
estimated  that  at  least  one-half  of  these  maternal  deaths  are  preventable. 

Rrdnction  hi  deaths  of  infants. — Notwithstanding  the  progress  that  has  been 
made  in  reducing  mortality  in  the  first  year  of  life,  there  are  still  each  year 
some  50,000  deaths  of  infants  in  the  second  to  twelfth  month  of  life,  of  which 
many  are  preventable.  There  has  been  but  slight  decline  in  the  death  rate  of 
infants  under  1  month  of  age,  and  no  decline  in  the  death  rate  on  the  first  day 
of  life.  There  are  still  some  75,000  stillbirths  each  year,  and  70,000  deaths  of 
infants  before  they  are  a  month  old.^'  One-third  of  the  deaths  of  young  infants 
and  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  stillbirths  are  believed  to  be  preventable. 

Provision  of  doctors  and  nurses. — Sufficient  qualified  professional  care  is  not 
available  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  American  people,  and  the  distribution  of  such 
care  is  uneven  among  geographical  areas  and  economic  strata  of  the  people.  A 
few  favored  urban  areas  are  well  supplied.  Many  rural  areas  are  most  inade- 
quately provided  with  doctors,  dentists,  and  nurses ;  some  are  practically  without 
access  to  their  services.  Each  year  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  mothers  are 
not  attended  by  a  physician  at  childbirth ;  about  a  quarter  of  a  million  new-born 
babies  lack  the  benefit  of  medical  care  in  the  first,  most  critical  days  of  life.^' 
In  thousands  of  homes  no  skilled  nurse  is  available  to  help  the  physician  at 
childbirth.  This  situation  continues  beyond  childbirth.  Lack  of  medical  atten- 
tion among  children  is  reported  in  illnesses  due  to  acute  communicable  and" 
respiratory  diseases  which  disable  the  child  for  a  week  or  longer.     The  propor- 
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tion  of  such  illnesses  not  receiving  medical  treatment  varies  in  different  eco- 
nomic groups  and  sizes  of  communities  from  one-fifth  to  three-fourths."*  Figures 
are  available  showing  that  for  lack  of  prompt  and  competent  medical  attention 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  children  suffer  from  correctible  deficiencies  of  sight, 
hearing,  teeth,  and  mouth  formation,  and  from  after  effects  of  disabling  diseases. 

Deficiencies  in  individual  medical  care  are  paralleled  by  lack  of  hospitals  and 
clinics.  In  an  astoundingly  large  portion  of  the  country,  especially  in  rural  areas 
and  small  communities,  there  are  no  readily  available  hospital  or  out-patient 
clinic  facilities  for  mother  or  child. 

Many  of  the  causes  of  this  serious  situation  are  economic  in  nature.  The  health 
of  the  majority  of  persons  is  purchasable,  and  many  families  are  able  from  their 
own  resources  to  provide  the  necessary  care  for  their  children.  But  a  larger 
number  cannot  afford  to  do  so  ;  the  population  in  many  areas  cannot  support  doctor 
and  nurse  ;  communities  of  limited  size  and  means  cannot  afford  hospitals,  clinics, 
and  competent  personnel  for  health  administration.  The  remedy  is,  in  the  main, 
to  direct  a  suitable  portion  of  the  Nation's  resources  to  areas  where  unmet  needs 
are  great. 

The  Conference  makes  the  following  recommendations : 

1.  The  health  and  irclJ-heiiif)  of  chUdren  (Jeiiend  to  a  large  extent  upon 
the  healfJi  of  all  the  iii<  iiihcrs  of  tluir  fatnilirs.  Preventive  and  curative 
health  service  and  iik  dical  van-  should  he  iiiddc  available  to  the  entire  popu- 
lation, rural  a))d  urlKui,  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  A  considerable  portion 
of  the  population  is  ahic  to  obtain  from  its  oirn  resources  all  or  part  of  the 
necessary  medical  service.  Another  large  section  of  the  population,  hoivever, 
consists  of  families  whose  incomes  are  beloio  the  level  at  ivhich  they  can 
reasonably  be  expected  to  budget  all  the  varying  costs  of  illness  imthout 
interfering  with  the  provision  of  other  items  essential  to  the  family's  health 
and  welfare;  for  these  there  should  be  available  adequately  supervised 
medical  and  dental  care  through  a  program  financed  by  general  tax  funds, 
social-insurance  si/stons;,  or  such  combination  of  methods  as  may  be  best 
suiti  tl  to  local  <<>nditions. 

To  achieve  these  ends  ivill  require  expansion  of  full-time  local  public-health 
sei'viees  organized  on  a  citii.  coinitii.  or  district  basis;  construction  and 
adequate  support  of  health  centers  and  hospitals  as  needed,  especially  in 
rural  areas,  and  more  effective  use  of  e.ristinii  medical  services  and  facilities; 
more  effective  coordination  of  coninuuiity  puhlic-health  and  m,edical  services 
conducted  by  various  lujencies.  public  and  private. 

2.  For  all  tvomen  during  maternity  and  for  all  neivbom  infants,  complete 
service  for  maternity  care  and  care  of  newboi~n  infants  should  be  available 
through  private  resources  or  public  funds.    Siich  service  involves — 

Care  of  the  mother  throughout  pregnancy,  including  the  service  of  a 
qualified  phusiei>in.  of  a  public-health  nurse,  preferably  one  with  training 
in  obstetric  care  and  care  of  newborn  infants,  and  of  a  dentist,  and 
nutrition  service  and  social  service  when  needed. 

Care  at  delivery  by  a  qualified  physician,  aided  by  a  nurse  trained 
and  experienced  in  delivery  nursing  care,  or  such  care  as  may  be  given 
by  qualifi<  d  and  apjircpriatej)!  supervised  nurse^m,idwife  services  when 
care  by  a  pliiisician  is  not  uvailahle. 

Obstetric  and  pediatric  consultation  service  irhen  needed  to  aid  general 
practitioners  in  their  care  of  mothers  a))d  infants. 

Hospital  care,  as  n<cessariL  in  an  appvored  hospital  provided  tmth 
obstetric  and  pediatric  consulting  staff,  isolation  facilities  for  infectious 
patients,  and  facilities  for  care  of  emergency  or  complicated  cases,  for 
transportation,  and  for  social  service. 

After  the  birth  of  the  child  medical  and  nursing  care  for  the  mother 
in  home,  hospital,  or  clinic;  super)-isio)i  of  nutrition  of  the  nursing 
mother;  and  medical  and  nursing  supervision  of  the  newborn  infant. 

3.  For  all  infants  and  children  preventive  and  curative  medical  services 
should  be  available,  incltiding  adequate  means  for  control  of  communicable 
disease.  These  services,  financed  through  private  resources  or  public  funds, 
include — 

The  supervision  of  health  and  development  of  infant  and  child  at 
stated  intervals  throughout  the  period  of  growth,  and  care  by  qualified 


28  The  Disahlinf)  Diseases  of  Childhood,  by  Dorothy  P.   Holland.     American  Journal  of 
Diseases  of  Children,  Vol.  58,  No.  6  (December  1939),  pp.  1157-1185. 
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physician  amd  public-hcaHh  nurse  token  needed,  at  home,  in  child-health 
confcrmres,  in  schools;  and  in  physicians'  offices,  including  preventive 
drntiKtri/  J)ii  (iiidlifuil  il(  iilists  for  children  of  preschool  and  school  age 
and  sociiil  scrricc.s  as  iiicdcd. 

Health  instruction,  in  .sclio(ds  and  health  education  of  parents  in 
methods  of  conserving  Ixilli  phiisical  and  niciitnl  licalih. 

More  intensive  and  indcxpn  ad  pnii/ninis  of  safety  education. 

Effcctirc    nutrition    scrriccs. 

Mcntdl-licallh  service  nhcn  needed. 

Medical  care  for  sick  cliildrcn  in  home,  clinic,  or  office  of  qualified 
physician.  Facilities  should  Ite  arailahtc,  for  expert  diagnosis  and  care 
of  sick  children,  for  consultation  liy  pediatricians  in  appropriately 
organised  diagnostic  and  treatment  clinics,  and  for  social  services  as 
needed. 

Hospital  care,  as  neccssarg,  in  an  approved  hospital  provided  with 
pediatric  consulting  staff  and  separate  tvards  for  children;  convalescent 
care,  as  necessary  for  medical,  social,  or  economic  reasons,  for  children,  in 
need  of  prolonged  care  to  restore  health  and  fit  them  for  family  life  and 
community  life. 

//.  In  the  sharing  of  responsihility  for  puUic  maternal  and  child-health 
services  hy  local  communities.  States,  and  the  Federal  Government,  the  fol- 
loming  principles  should  he  observed: 

The  local  community  should  provide  maternity  care  and  health  and 
medical  serriees  far  child ren.  as  needed,  as  part  of  its  puhlic-health 
responsiliititii.  utiliziii<i  (irailalde  ciuaH/ied  serriees  and  facilities. 

The  Slate  should  give  leadership,  financial  assistance,  speciali;:cd  serv- 
ice, (iiiil  supervision  in  the  development  of  local  services,  and  should  be 
re.sixinsihie  for  setting  standards  of  care  and  service  acceptable  on  a 
Slate-iridc  basis. 

The  Federal  Government  should  assist  States  through  financial  sup- 
port, 7rsearch,  and  consultation  service,  and  should  be  responsible  for 
setting  standards  of  care  and  service  aeceptalile  on  a  Nalion-iride  basis. 

Federal  grants  to  the  States  for  the  expansion  of  maternal  and  child- 
health  services,  including  liospitul  and  medical  care,  should  Ik'  made  on 
a  basis  that  will  raise  most  effectively  the  level  of  service  in  those 
areas  ivhcre  it  is  not  adequate  and  so  reduce  existing  inequalities  in 
tJicsc  fields  of  service. 

5.  In  recognition  of  the  fundamental  importance  of  nutrition  to  the  health 
of  children,  the  President  is  requested  to  appoint  a  national  nutrition  com- 
mittee composed  of  physicia^ns  and  other  scientists,  economists,  agricultural 
experts,  consumers'  representatives,  teachers,  and  ailiniiiistrators.  i^uch  a 
comi)iitlee  should  ri'vicu^  our  present  knoirledge,  coordinate  the  various 
efforts  noir  being  made  to  improve  nutritic^n,  and  point  the  ivay  toward  a 
national  p(dicy  in  this  field. 

6.  A  broad  program  of  education  to  enlighten  citizens  in  all  the  aspects 
of  the  program  of  health  and  medical  services  for  mothers  and  children  is  a 
fundamental  necessity. 

Because  of  the  primary  importance  of  personnel  f  raining  and  of  research,  the 
Conference  urges  special  emi)hasis  on  the  following  recommendations : 

7.  In  undergraduate  professional  schools  and  graduate  curricula  the 
training  of  personnel  to  develop  and  carry  on  maternal  and  child  health  is 
a  major  problem.  Special  provision  should  be  made  for  training  such  per- 
sonnel. 

S.  Particular  training  should  be  given  to  nurse-midmves  to  prepare  them 
for  work  in  remote  rural  areas,  under  the  supervision  of  physicians  quali- 
fied for  this  purpose. 

9.  Ade<iuafe  support  should  be  given  to  research  as  tcell  a'^s  to  direct  serv- 
ice through  public  appropriation  and  private  grants,  since  research  under- 
lies all  advance  in  practical  programs  of  health  and  medical  care,  including 
dental  health  for  mothers  and  children.  The  results  of  research  may  mark- 
edly reduce  the  costs  of  care. 
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Children  Undeb  Special  Disadvantages 

A  true  concern  for  all  children  must  take  into  account  the  fact  that  many  of 
them  labor  under  heavy  handicaps  iu  competition  with  their  fellows.  In  some 
rural  areas  the  majority  of  children  are  handicapped  in  this  sense.  To  meet  the 
needs  of  these  children  it  is  important  to  extend  activities  in  housing,  educa- 
tion, recreation,  libraries,  economic  security,  health,  and  medical  care,  and  to 
adapt  many  of  them  to  rural  conditions. 

It  is  fortunate  that  in  the  face  of  an  appalling  increase  in  destitution  among 
the  families  of  the  Nation  during  the  depression,  local.  State,  and  Federal  gov- 
ernments have  assumed  responsibility  for  economic  aid  to  families  to  an  extent 
not  known  before  in  our  country's  history.  That  children  generally  have  not 
suffered  serious  conditions  of  starvation  or  disease  has  been  due,  above  all,  to 
the  acceptance  of  responsibility  for  their  assistance  by  governmental  agencies. 

SOCIAL,  SERVICES  FOB  CHILDREN 

In  smaller  numbers  children  suffer  from  many  types  of  handicap  within  the 
family,  or  in  their  own  mental  or  physical  development,  which  require  special 
attention.  Argument  is  no  longer  necessary  to  convince  the  American  public 
that  society  as  a  whole  has  the  responsibility  of  providing  for  children  to  the 
extent  that  their  natural  guardians  are  unable  to  give  them  adequate  care  and 
protection.  Authority  for  such  social  protection  is  found  generally  iu  legisla- 
tion, but  inadequate  personnel  and  facilities  have  greatly  limited  its  effec- 
tiveness. 

Certain  physical  and  mental  handicaps,  such  as  defective  vision  or  hearing, 
crippling  conditions,  and  mental  deficiency,  are  the  more  obvious  disabilities. 
State  and  local  governments,  with  Federal  aid  for  the  care  of  crippled  children, 
are  providing  adequate  physical,  educational,  and  social  care  for  many  handi- 
capped children,  but  others  still  remain  without  such  services  as  would  prepare 
them  for  a  full  or  partial  sharing  in  community  living  on  equal  terras  with 
their  fellows. 

Children  whose  handicaps  'are  less  tangible — arising  from  unhappy  or  dis- 
rupted family  relationships,  or  emotional  and  psychological  disturbances — need 
to  be  discovered,  studied,  and  treated  according  to  their  needs,  within  their 
own  homes  if  possible.  Until  recent  years  society  has  made  little  public  pro- 
vision for  social  services  to  children  that  will  reach  them  in  their  own  homes 
before  their  difiiculties  have  become  serious  or  have  led  to  grave  consequences. 
Recently  provisions  of  the  Soci'al  Security  Act  and  other  Federal  and  State 
legislation  have  served  as  a  foundation  for  the  introduction  or  extension  of 
services  of  this  type  in  close  cooperation  with  other  community  measures, 
whether  under  public  or  under  private  auspices. 

This  Conference  recognizes  that  in  a  democracy  responsibility  for  the  care 
of  children  centers  iu  the  family.  Social  services  furnish  the  means  by  which 
society  helps  to  meet  the  special  needs  of  children  whose  well-being  cannot  be 
fully  assured  by  their  families  'and  by  those  community  services  that  are  in- 
tended for  all  children  alike.  The  primary  objective  of  child-welfare  service 
is  to  provide  for  every  child  who  has  some  special  need  whatever  assistance 
and  guidance  may  be  required  to  assure  him  security  and  protection,  within 
his  own  home  if  possible,  and  opportunity  for  his  growth  and  development. 

To  attain  this  objective  the  Conference  m'akes  the  following  recommenda- 
tions : 

1.  Social  services  to  children  whose  home  conditions  or  individual  diffi- 
culties require  special  attention  should  6e  provided  in  every  county  or 
other  appropriate  area.  An  obligation  rests  upon  both  public  and  private 
agencies  for  the  development  of  adequate  resources  and  standards  of  serv- 
ice. This  should  apply  not  only  to  agencies  dealing  specifically  ivith  child 
welfare  but  also  to  any  organization  whose  woi-Jc  affects  children. 

2.  The  local  public-welfare  department  should  be  able  to  provide  all 
essential  social  services  to  children,  either  directly  or  through  utilizing  the 
resources  of  other  agencies.  Public  and  private  child-welfare  agencies 
should  cooperate  in  a  program^  which  will  assure  the  proper  service  to 
every  child  to  need.  Child-welfare  services  should  be  based  on  the  follow- 
ing principles: 

Public  child-welfare  services  should  be  available  to  every  child  in 
need  of  such  help  without  regard  to  legal  residence,  economic  status, 
race,  or  any  consideration  other  than  the  child's  need. 
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Public-welfare  agencies  should  assume  continuing  responsibility  for 
children  received  into  their  care  as  long  as  they  are  in  need  of  public 
protection  or  support. 

Children  should  be  given  whatever  service  they  need  from  public- 
welfare  agencies  without  court  commitment,  unless  change  of  legal 
custody  or  gtiardianship  is  involved,  or  legal  action  is  needed  because 
of  the  circumstances  of  the  parents'  neglect  or  the  child's  delinquency. 

Public  child-welfare  services  should  be  provided  as  part  of  general 
public-welfare  administration,  ichich  should  also  include  aid  to  depend- 
ent children  and  general  relief. 

For  children  who  require  care  away  from  their  owni  homes,  there 
should  he  available  such  types  of  family-home  and  institutional  pro- 
vision as  may  be  necessary  to  insure  their  proper  care,  having  due 
regard  for  special  handicaps  and  problems  of  adjustment.  Child- 
caring  agencies  and  institutions  should  have  adequate  funds  for  the 
maintenam.ce  of  children,  amd  also  for  such  services  as  are  required  to 
meet  their  physical,  emotional,  educational,  and  religious  needs,  utiliz- 
ing to  the  fullest  extent  community  resources  available  for  these 
purposes. 

Where  public  funds  are  paid  to  private  agencies  amd  institutions, 
they  should  be  given  only  in  payment  for  care  of  individual  children 
whose  admission  to  service  has  been  approved  by  the  public  agency 
and  tvho  remain  its  responsibility.  Such  payments  should  be  made 
on  a  per-capita,  per-diem  basis  and  should  cm)er  as  nearly  as  possible 
maintenance  costs.  If  service  is  needed  by  the  family  while  the  child 
is  in  foster  care,  there  should  be  a  definite  understanding  between  the 
public-welfare  department  and  the  private  agency  as  to  which  is  to 
render  such  service. 

S.  It  is  the  function  of  the  juvenile  court  to  provide  legal  action  based 
on  social  study,  with  a  view  to  social  ircatmeut,  in  cases  of  delinquency^ 
requiring  court  action  and  in  cases  inrolvixfi  (tdjudication  of  custody  and 
guardianship  or  enforcement  of  respoiisihiliilcs  of  adults  toward  children. 
As  local  public-welfare  departments  become  equipped  for  adequate  child- 
welfare  service,  juvenile  courts  should  be  relieved  of  cases  not  coming 
within  these  classes. 

Courts  dealing  with  children's  cases  should  have  judges  and  social-service 
staff  qualified  to  give  adequate  services  to  children.  In  the  larger  com- 
munities a  probation  staff  of  qualified  workers  is  required.  In  less  popu- 
lous areas  the  court  may  use  the  services  of  child-welfare  workers  in  the 
public-u'elfare  department. 

Social  service  is  needed  in  connection  wi,th  court  action  in  cases  of  de- 
linquency and  neglect  and  in  many  cases  of  other  types.  Social  investigation 
and  service,  for  example,  are  necessary  in  cases  of  divorce  and  legal 
separation  when  custody  or  responsibility  for  the  support  of  children  must 
he  a(ljudirrit<  d:  in  cases  of  adoption,  of  detcnuinafion  of  piitciuity  and 
support  of  children  born  out  of  wedlock,  and  of  desertion  and  nonsupport 
of  families.  Where  jurisdiction  over  these  cases  is  not  placed  in  the 
juvenile  court,  such  service  should  be  supplied  either  by  the  court  having 
jurisdiction  or  through  cooperative  arrangements  with  the  juvenile  court 
or  community  welfare  agencies. 

Jf.  The  State  welfare  department  should  provide  leadership  in  developing 
State  and  local  services  for  children  and  in  improving  standards  of  care, 
and  should  administer  such  services  as  cannot  be  provided  appropriately 
in  local  units.  It  should  have  a  division  responsible  for  promoting  the 
interests  and  welfare  of  children  and  a  definite  appropriation  for  this 
purpose.  Besides  general  promotion  and  leadership,  the  service  for  chil- 
dren provided  by  the  department  should  include  State  financial  assistance 
to  local  units  of  government  to  enable  them  to  undertake  preventive 
measures  and,  when  necessary,  service  to  children,  and  to  reduce  prevailing 
inequalities  in  local  community  services. 

5.  The  Federal  Oovemment  should  enlarge  its  child-welfare  activities 
so  as  to  make  them  more  fully  available  to  the  States,  and  through  the 
States  to  local  units  of  government,  and  to  private  child-welfare  agencies 
and  parents. 

These  activities  should  include  publication  of  child-ivelfare  information  ,'^ 
research;  ad/visory  service  to  authorities  and  agencies  responsible  for 
developing  and  adminisfering  child-welfare  programs;  leadership  and  fund's^ 
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for  demonstration  of  service  and  development  of  methods  of  administration; 
and  grants  to  States  for  assistance  to  needy  children  in  their  own  homes 
and  for  such  other  forms  of  service  to  children  in  need  of  special  protection 
as  experience  may  prove  to  be  necessary. 

6.  Community,  State,  and  Federal  child-welfare  services  should  he 
developed  on  the  basis  of  careful  planning  participated  in  by  health,  educa- 
tional, and  social-service  agencies,  public  and  private,  and  by  representative 
citizens.  InteideparPmental  cooperation  in  the  administration  of  these 
programs  should  be  developed  by  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments. 

CHILDREN  IN   MINORITY  GROUPS 

The  children  in  families  of  minority  groups  often  suffer  several  types  of 
handicaps.  Tlieir  parents  have  less  chance  for  employment  and  economic 
advancement;  they  experience  a  degree  of  social  exclusion;  they  may  receive 
an  unequal  share  in  public  and  private  services:  school,  recreation,  medical 
care,  and  welfare  service.  The  largest  minority  group  and  the  greatest  sufferers 
from  discrimination  are  Negroes,  but  minority  status  is  also  experienced  to  a 
degree  which  varies  from  time  to  time  and  from  place  to  place  by  Indians, 
Mexicans,  Jews,  and  some  foreign-born  people.  There  are  about  5  million 
native-born  children  under  16  years  of  age  in  the  United  States  who  are  other 
than  white,  and  about  8  million  children  who  are  of  foreign-born  or  mixed 
parentage. 

One  of  the  disadvantages  suffered  by  Negro  children  is  strikingly  illustrated 
in  chart  6,"  showing  the  high  infant  death  rate  among  Negroes  in  comparison 
with  the  infant  death  rate  among  white  children. 

Science  has  made  it  clear  that  strict  race  lines  cannot  be  drawn  and  also 
that  no  factual  basis  exists  for  any  assumption  that  one  race  is  superior  to 
another.  The  reasons  for  prejudice  and  discrimination  must,  therefore,  be 
sought  mainly  in  social  and  economic  rather  than  in  biological  factors.  The 
problem  is  a  large  one  quantitatively  in  the  United  States  and  one  which  must 
be  met  if  we  are  to  give  all  children  reasonable  opportunity  for  health  and 
happiness. 

The  educational  program  for  reducing  inequalities  of  the  minority  groups  will 
of  necessity  be  of  long  duration.  It  will  be  based  on  the  conviction,  held  by  this 
Conference,  that  the  denial  of  opportunity  to  any  child  on  the  basis  of  race,  color, 
or  creed  is  undemocratic  and  is  dangerous  to  the  welfare  of  all  children.  The 
effort  to  eliminate  race  prejudice  and  accompanying  discrimination  must  ba 
made  in  home  and  school,  local  and  national  organizations,  public  and  private 
agencies. 

The  effort  to  obtain  equality  of  opportunity  for  children  without  regard  to 
race,  color,  or  creed  should  be  pursued  in  the  places  and  institutions  that  have 
potentially  the  greatest  influence  upon  children.  The  first  of  these  is  the  family ; 
parents  have  a  particular  obligation  to  protect  and  strengthen  the  natural  toler- 
ance of  their  children.  Schools  are  next  in  strategic  position  to  foster  tolerance 
and  promote  cooperation.  Success  depends  upon  the  attitude  of  the  teachers  in 
the  daily  life  of  the  school.  Opportunity  presents  itself  particularly  in  the 
teaching  of  social  sciences.  We  need  better  literature  on  race  relations  and  great 
care  in  the  selection  of  textbooks  on  the  subject. 

The  Conference  makes  the  following  recommendations : 

1.  Civic  and  social  agencies,  labVr  and  consumer  organizations,  political 
parties  and  governmental  agrncirs.  not  oiih/  should  place  no  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  adequate  reprrscntatiov  and  partivipntion  of  niiiiority  groups  both 
in  the  ranks  and  in  adniinisfrafirc  and  policy-making  activities,  but  should 
welcome  and  encourage  such  participation. 

2.  In  housing  programs  financed  by  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments, 
persons  should  be  given  equitaMe  benefits  according  to  need,  regardless  of 
race,  creed,  and  color;  moreover,  programs  should  be  so  administered  as  to 
assure  important  minority  groups  due  participation  in  the  development  and 
operation  of  housing  programs. 

3.  Employers  and  labor  organizations  should  establish  outspoken  policies 
against  discrimination  on  grounds  of  race  and  color;  anti^alien  bills  which 
exploit  race  prejudircs  xJmuld  be  discouragrd ;  practices  tvhich  limit  the 
suffrage  of  citizens  in  niinoritu  f/roups  .slioiild  he  eorreetcd;  and  organizations 
deliberately  exploitiiig  race  prejudice  should  lie  eondenined. 


'  This  chart  is  held  in  committee  files. 
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.'/.  In  the  local  use  of  Federal  and  State  grants  the  same  standards  should 
be  applied  to  mworitii  grottps  as  to  others,  and  this  should  &e  a  specific 
legislative  requireniciit  enforced  bg  public  opinion  and  safeguarded  by  the 
right  of  the  individual  to  appeal  and  to  obtain  a  fair  hearing. 

5.  The  kind  of  protection  afforded  by  fair  labor  standards  legislation  and 
certain  social-insurance  benefits  should  be  provided  for  those  engaged  in 
agriculture  and  domestic  service,  occupations  which  include  a  large  propor- 
tion of  certain  minority  groups. 

CHILDREN   IN   MIGRANT   FAMILIES 

In  recent  years  another  group  of  disadvantaged  children  has  become  increas- 
ingly conspicuous — the  children  in  migrant  agricultural  families.  Through  press, 
motion  pictures,  Government  reports,  and  literature  the  plight  of  these  families 
has  become  known  to  a  large  part  of  the  American  public.  There  are  about  one- 
third  of  a  million  such  families  in  interstate  migration  comprising  about  a  million 
persons.^  Up  to  a  decade  or  two  ago  we  thought  of  migrant  agricultural  labor 
as  a  body  of  men  following  the  harvest  through  the  wheat  belt  from  Texas  to 
Canada,  and  then  either  returning  to  their  homes  or  wintering  in  midwestern 
cities  like  Minneapolis,  Kansas  City,  or  Omaha.  The  migrant  family  of  today 
represents  a  far  different  problem.  It  is,  in  a  sense,  today's  version  of  the  family 
of  the  covered  wagon  that  trekked  to  Oregon,  of  the  early  settler  who  left  Mas- 
sachusetts to  found  towns  in  Connecticut,  and  of  the  Scotch-Irish  and  German 
families  who  crossed  the  Appalachians  and  helped  to  create  some  of  our  oldest 
States. 

This  migrant  family  of  our  day  represents  part  of  the  continuous  history  of 
the  development  of  agriculture  in  this  country.  Tenant,  share-cropper,  farm 
owner,  and  agricultural  laborer  have  been  "normal"  patterns  in  agricultural 
occupation.  Perhaps  the  heavily  mortgaged  ownership  of  the  recent  decades 
might  be  regarded  as  still  another. 

The  conditions  in  American  agriculture  have  been  changing  as  a  result  of  soil 
exhaustion,  erosion,  changes  in  production,  and,  in  recent  years,  the  introduction 
of  industrial  agriculture — that  is,  of  large-scale  farming  by  corporate  owners. 
The  development  of  cotton  and  fruit  raising  has  converted  part  of  agriculture 
into  an  intensely  seasonal  occupation  requiring  concentration  of  large  numbers 
for  a  brief  period  at  a  given  place  while  offering  practically  no  employment  for 
the  rest  of  the  year. 

Under  these  circumstances  some  sections  of  industrial  agriculture  have  re- 
sorted to  practices  that  had  existed  in  industry  for  many  years,  such  as  the 
creation  of  large  labor  reservoirs  to  meet  increasing  demands  for  labor,  to 
keep  wages  low,  and  to  prevent  labor  organization.  Wholesale  importation  of 
labor  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another  has  been  used  to  augment  the 
supply  of  agricultural  workers  and  has  aggravated  the  natural  difficulties  in- 
herent HI  the  problem.  Employer-employee  relations  lend  to  be  in  the  crude 
stages  in  which  labor  organization  is  looked  upon  with  suspicion  and  resent- 
ment. 

It  is  estimated  that  more  than  half  the  area  of  the  United  States  is  involved 
in  this  migration.""  Some  of  it  represents  places  from  which  the  migrant 
family  was  forced  out  by  agricultural  necessity ;  others  are  places  affording  sea- 
sonal labor  to  the  migrant  worker. 

The  farmer  and  his  family  forced  from  their  land,  seeking  a  living,  and 
offering  the  labor  of  husband,  wife,  and  children  to  the  demands  of  indus- 
trialized agriculture  confront  '"not  a  theory  but  a  condition."  They  are  lured 
to  California,  to  Arizona,  to  other  States,  sometimes  deliberately,  sometimes 
by  rumors.  They  exhaust  their  slender  means  in  getting  there.  Wages  tend 
to  be  low,  periods  of  labor  short,  movement  haphazard.  The  family  is  under- 
fed, exposed  to  disease.  The  children  do  not  stay  in  one  place  long  enough 
for  school ;  the  adults  do  not  stay  long  enough  to  exercise  their  rights  of  citizen- 
ship ;  conditions  of  housing  are  usually  miserable,  whether  provided  by  employer 
or  improvised  into  shanty  towns  by  migrants.  These  families  are  among  the 
best  prospects  for  malaria  and  typhoid. 

The  migrant  agricultural  family  is  really  a  family,  not  just  a  group  of 
laborers.  A  special  study  of  6,655  such  families,  comprising  24,485  persons  in 
California,  showed  that  36  percent  of  these  persons  were  children  under  15 


2"  Estimate  of  Farm  Security  Administration  in  Migrant  Farm  Lator;  the  prollem  and 
tvays  of  meetino  it,  p.  1  (Washington,  November  20,  1939). 

^Migrant  Farm  Labor,  by  Fredericlv  R.  Soule,  p.  4.  Farm  Security  Administration, 
San  Francisco,  1938. 
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(and  the  majority  of  these  iinder  10).  Another  9  percent  were  between  15 
and  19.  These  children  bear  the  fnll  brunt  of  the  deprivations  of  migrant 
families.  Moreover,  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  children  in  the  migrant  agricul- 
tural family,  as  exemplified  by  these  6,655  studied,  are  in  families  of  5  and 
more  persons,  and  even  up  to  10  and  more — the  old-fashioned  American  rural 
family,  this  time  on  wheels  instead  of  on  their  own  land.™ 

To  meet  this  complicated  and  deplorable  situation,  instances  have  oc- 
curred of  employers  acting  individually  as  enlightened  and  public-spirited 
citizens.  There  has  been  the  beginning  of  effective  labor  organization.  In- 
telligent planning  to  meet  the  public-health  problems  involved  has  been  at- 
tempted by  at  least  one  State  authority,  with  some  supervision  of  shelter. 
The  Federal  Government  has  recognized  the  interstate  and  even  national 
aspects  of  the  problem  and  has  assisted  in  numerous  ways,  through  the  Farm 
Security  Administration,  in  providing  relief,  housing,  health  service,  school 
space,  and  indirectly  giving  protection  from  exploitation.  To  the  extent  that 
this  service  rescued  thousands  of  families  from  starvation  and  disease,  we 
have  another  example  of  the  competence  of  this  democracy  to  adjust  its  instru- 
mentalities of  government  to  the  needs  of  the  people. 

Many  studies  of  the  problem  indicate  that  neither  the  legal  nor  the  economic 
problems,  nor  those  of  health  and  schooling  for  the  children,  can  be  handled 
by  the  States  to  which  the.se  migrants  go  as  their  exclusive  burden  and 
responsibility :  that  the  benefits  offered  through  labor  organization  are  seri- 
ously retarded  by  the  handicaps  of  unsympathetic  employer  organization  and 
unenlightened  local  public  opinion ;  that  such  protection  against  miemploy- 
ment,  old  age,  and  disabling  accident  as  has  been  provided  for  industrial 
employees  is  not  available  for  these  workers;  that  meanwhile  close  to  half 
a  million  children  are  deprived  of  assurance  of  adequate  food,  clothing,  shelter, 
education ;  and  that  these  families  represent  on  the  whole  farmers  of  ex- 
cellent work  habits,  Americans  for  generations  back. 

The  situation  of  the  migrant  agricultural  family  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  of 
the  pioneer  of  past  generations.  However,  we  now  know  more  about  the  economic 
factors  involved  and  have  had  some  experience  in  administrative  and  govern- 
mental procedures  for  dealing  with  both  the  economic  and  the  human  problem. 
In  the  light  of  this  perspective  and  experience  it  should  be  possible  to  plan  intelli- 
gent and  constructive  measures.  Leadership  should  be  taken  by  the  Federal 
Government,  since  the  situation  is  not  bounded  by  State  lines  and  is  part  of  the 
national  agricultural  problem. 

The  problem  of  the  migrant  family  is  national  in  scope.  But  shelter,  education 
for  children,  health  supervision,  and  medical  care  must  be  made  available  locally 
wherever  and  whenever  needed.  A  plan  that  will  assure  migrant  families  and 
their  children  essential  minimum  provisions  for  their  well-being  must  place  ad- 
ministrative and  financial  responsibilities  where  they  belong,  and  must  assure 
the  availability  of  services  and  facilities  wherever  such  families  may  need  them. 

It  is  recommended,  therefore,  that  the  Federal  Government  accept  responsibility 
for  the  development  of  an  inclusive  plan  for  care  of  migrant  families.  Such  a 
plan  should  he  based  on  the  following  principles : 

1.  Financial  responsihility  for  interstate  migrants  should  lie  with  the 
Federal  Government,  since  local  public  opinion  and  existinrf  settlement  laws 
and  other  statutes  denii  nsf<isfaiicc  or  communifif  services  to  many  migrant 
families.  In  the  actual  jtrori^hDt  of  such  facilHics  and  xcrricrs  ihc  Federal 
Government  should  opcrule  tlnough  State  and  local  aufJiorilies  u-hcrcver 
practicahlc,  hut  should  take  direct  responsibility  for  their  operation  whenever 
necessary. 

2.  State  and  local  governments  should  take  financial  and  administrative 
responsibility  for  families  that  migrate  ivithin  State  boundaries.  Actually 
groups  of  migrant  families  often  include  both  interstate  and  intrastate 
migrants.  In  the  provision  of  services,  therefore.  Federal,  State,  and  local 
governments  should  ivorlc  out  cooperative  plans  which  will  assure  the  provi- 
sions of  services  to  families  when  needed,  regardless  of  where  ultimate 
financial  responsibility  m,ay  lie. 

3.  Govern/ment  employment  services  should  take  responsibility  for  the 
orderly  guidance  of  migrant  labor  in  seasonal  employment  in  agriculture 
and  other  occupations. 

4.  Plans  for  the  employment  of  migrant  families  should  take  into  account 
the  desire  for  resettlement  of  those  families  for  which  seasonal  labor  is  only  a 


so  A   Riudy  of  6M0  Migrant  Households  in  California,  193S,  pp.   53-.5.".     Fnrm   Socurity 
Administration.     San  Francisco,  1939. 
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makeshift  and  whose  primary  desire  is   to  carry  on  independent   farming 
operations. 

5.  To  deal  with  the  more  immediate  and  also  the  continuing  problems  of 
agricultural  workers  and  their  families,  which  constitute  at  present  the  ma- 
jority of  migrant  fa>uiUes,  it  is  desirable  that  ntcdsurcs  relating  to  loages 
and  hours,  collective  Ixtrgaining,  and  social  srciiritii  he  extended  as  soon  as 
practicable  to  all  agricultural  labor,  with  such  adaptations  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  meet  their  needs. 

6.  Housing  and  sanitary  regulations  should  be  made  applicable  to  the 
shelter  of  migratory  and  seasonal  labor,  and  adequate  appropriations  and 
personnel  should  be  made  available  to  the  appropriate  agencies  to  enforce 
these  regulations. 

7.  Long-range  measures  that  may  prevent  families  from  becoming  migrants 
should  be  introduced  both  in  afiricnUurc  a)id  i)i  industry — in  agriculture,  by 
such  means  as  preventing  .so/7  erosion  and  .so//  exhaustion.  a)td  hcli>ing 
farmers  to  meet  technological  changes  and  difflculties  of  financing  operations; 
in  industry,  by  measures  to  offset  technical  and  cconomir  changes  that  result 
in  communities  being  stranded  because  of  permanent  di.^icontinuance  of  local 
industries. 

Public  Administration  and  Financing 

Readers  of  this  report  will  be  struck  by  the  frequency  with  which  recommen- 
dations suggest  changes  in  the  administrative  and  financial  responsibilities  of 
local,  State,  and  Federal  Governments.  The  present  division  of  responsibilities  is 
based  not  on  existing  needs  but  largely  on  conditions  of  colonial  origin  and  pioneer 
days,  when  isolation  made  government  and  community  services  practicable  only 
on  a  local  basis.  Towns,  counties,  and  school  districts  as  government  units  be- 
came the  general  pattern.  Their  existence  was  perpetuated  and  extended  in 
Territorial  and  State  governments.  Later  State  legislation  increased  the  number 
of  these  units  by  permitting  subdivision  of  counties  and  townships  and  incorpora- 
tion of  towns,  villages,  boroughs,  and  cities.  Functions  of  public  health,  educa- 
tion, and  relief  were  left  for  the  most  part  with  the  local  units. 

size  of  administrative  units 

A  study  by  the  Public  Administration  Service  in  1931-32  showed  that  there 
were  more  than  175,000  governmental  units  for  various  purposes  in  the  United 
States."' 

Number  of 
units 

Counties  (in  46  States)  and  parishes  (in  1  State) 3,053 

"Towns"  and  townships  (in  23  States) , 20,  262 

Incorporated  places 16,  366 

School   districts , 127. 108 

Other  units .—       8,  580 

Some  reduction  in  these  numbers  has  occurred,  especially  through  consolidation 
of  school  districts,  but  there  are  still  more  than  120,000  units  for  school 
administration. 

There  would  be  nothing  inherently  wrong  in  this  system  if  each  unit  were 
administratively  and  financially  capable  of  providing  adequate  service  in  the 
several  functions  left  to  the  local  governments.  A  few  simple  facts  about  these 
units  show  how  futile  such  an  expectation  must  be.  For  example,  the  average 
area  of  counties  is  334  square  miles  in  Kentucky  and  8.129  in  Arizona.  There 
are  some  counties  with  more  population  than  whole  States  or  even  a  group  of 
States :  other  counties  have  fewer  Inhabitants  than  some  townships.  More  than 
four-fifths  of  the  cities,  villages,  and  boroughs  of  the  United  States  had  less 
than  2,500  population  in  1930.  Yet  these  places  often  had  separate  authority 
over  public  health,  relief,  education,  and  so  forth.  Hundreds  of  townships 
have  fewer  than  100  inhabitants.'^ 

sharing  of  financial  responsibility 

To  the  technical  and  administrative  diflSculties  of  conducting  complicated 
public  services  under  such  circumstances  must  be  added  the  overwhelming  diifi- 
culty  of  financial   support.     Beneficial  and  necessary  services,   appropriate    to 


SI  The  Units  of  Government  in  the  United  States,  by  William  Anderson,  p.  1.     rulilic 
Administration  Service  Publication  No.  42.     Chicago,  1934. 
32  Ibid.,  pp.  17,  20,  21. 
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modern  scientific  knowledge  and  possibilities,  require  a  large  expansion  of  the 
field  of  public  operations.  But  the  traditional  tax  system,  which  places  the 
major  burden  of  local  taxation  on  real  estate,  is  obviously  not  adapted  to  carry 
any  such  load  in  a  country  where  a  large  proportion  of  private  incomes  is  derived 
from  industrial  activities  that  are  not  reached  by  real-estate  taxation.  The 
difficulty  is  accentuated  in  areas  where  local  income  from  all  sources  is  inadequate 
to  cover  the  necessary  services,  especially  as  such  areas  commonly  have  a  dis- 
proportionately large  child  population.  The  adjustments  required  consist  chiefly 
in  methods  for  transferring  the  increased  tax  burden  from  real  estate  to  other 
tax  resources  more  directly  connected  with  actual  economic  income,  and  there- 
fore from  local  to  State  and  Federal  tax  systems. 

The  recent  Nation-wide  survey  of  education  found  that  well-to-do  communities 
in  several  States  could  provide  $100  or  more  per  child  as  easily  as  some  local 
units  in  the  same  States  could  provide  $1  per  child.^  Yet  there  can  be  no  such 
vast  difference  in  what  needs  to  be  spent  per  child  if  each  is  to  get  reasonable 
opportunities  for  education,  economic  security,  and  health  protection.  To  raise 
the  amounts  needed  for  such  opportunities  many  communities  would  have  to  tax 
themselves  far  too  heavily. 

In  the  fields  of  health  services  and  relief  the  needs  of  the  poorer  communities 
are  greater  than  those  of  other  communities,  but  their  financial  resources  are 
less.  In  general,  the  resources  of  rural  areas  are  much  less  than  those  of  urban 
areas,  as  is  shown  in  chart  7.'* 

The  first  substantial  gain  from  State  action  in  reducing  inequalities  in  the 
availabilitv  of  public  funds  came  by  State  grants  to  local  units  in  the  field  of 
education."  The  necessity  of  State  participation  in  financing  schools  was  recog- 
nized in  Pennsvlvania  as  early  as  1834.  There  has  been  increasing  participation 
of  States  in  public-health  and  relief  measures.  By  1925  State  aid  to  local  units 
for  these  and  other  purposes  was  approximately  8  percent  of  local  revenues.  In 
1935  it  had  reached  12  percent.*"  Federal  funds  transmitted  through  the  States 
have  had  an  increasing  part  in  this  State  aid. 

Tlie  practice  of  Federal  grants  to  States  began  approximately  150  years  ago, 
when  land  grants  were  made  for  common  schools  and  for  various  educational 
institutions.  The  wisdom  of  this  practice  in  the  light  of  the  economic  and 
social  history  of  the  United  States  is  reflected  in  its  later  extension  up  to  the 
present  time. 

During  the  past  80  years  expansion  in  Federal  aid  has  included  land-grant 
colleges,  State  forest  "service,  agricultural-experiment  stations  and  extension 
service,  highways,  vocational  education  and  rehabilitation,  rural  sanitation,  and 
public-health  services.  The  greatest  extension  occurred  during  the  past  decade 
as  a  result  of  the  depression.  General  relief,  work  relief,  social  insurance,  and 
public  assistance  to  certain  groups  are  aided  by  Federal  grants  to  States.  The 
percentage  of  State  revenues  derived  from  Federal  grants  has  increased,  though 
not  so  greatly  as  appears  to  be  the  general  impression.'"  In  addition,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  expended  large  sums  within  the  States  for  such  programs 
as  Work  Projects  Administration,  Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  National  Youth 
Administration,  and  Farm  Security  Administration. 

The  unequal  capacities  of  local  and  State  governments  to  carry  on  their  func- 
tions could  be  dealt  with  in  various  ways.  One  way  would  be  to  remove  certain 
of  these  functions  entirely  from  local  or  State  responsibility.  Another  way 
would  be  to  aid  these  governments  by  grants  from  Federal  funds.  This  Con- 
ference believes  that  it  would  be  unsound  to  relieve  governments  on  State  and 
local  levels  from  responsibility  for  such  services  as  schooling,  recreation,  health, 
and  medical  service.  It  is  important,  however,  to  assure  a  reasonable  minimum 
in  these  services  and  to  remove  inequalities  so  far  as  possible  by  spreading  the 
cost.  The  Conference  therefore  endorses  a  consistent  and  well-organized  sys- 
tem of  grants  by  States  to  localities  and  by  the  Federal  Government  to  States, 
for  the  support  and  expansion  of  certain  services  to  children.  Federal  grants 
on  a  matching  basis  do  not  fully  equalize  either  support  or  service.  Various 
methods  of  apportioning  costs  have  been  tried.  It  is  clear  that  whatever  methods 
are  used,  more  recognition  must  be  given  than  at  present  to  apportionment  by 
Federal  and  State  governments  on  the  basis  of  the  needs  and  resources  of  the 
States  and  of  the  localities  within  the  States. 


^^  Advisory  Committee  on  Education  :  Report  of  the  Committee,  p.  20 

^  This  chart  is  held  in  committee  files. 

^  Facinq  the  Tax  Fromem,  p.   577.     Twentieth  Ontury  Fund.     New  York.   lO.'',". 

SB  The  Btdletin  of  the  Treasury  Department  for  August  1939  (p.  4)  estimates  that  Fed- 
eral grants  to  States  in  1938  amounted  to  14.1  percent  of  State  tax  revenues  and  Federal 
aid  Faciixi  the  Tax  ProUem  (p.  576)  gives  this  proportion  for  various  previous  years  as 
follows:   1912,  0.9  percent;  1925,  10.9  percent;  1928,  7.8  percent;  1932,  12.5  percent. 
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PROFESSIONAL  PEBSONNEX  AND  LAY  PARTICIPATION 

In  other  sections  of  this  report  there  are  references  to  the  need  for  qualified 
personnel  to  carry  on  the  work  and  for  an  informed  public  to  support  and  to  give 
critical  attention  to  the  services  rendered.  Competent  services  to  children  depend 
in  the  long  run  on  +wo  groups  of  people :  On  the  one  hand,  the  general  public 
who  make  these  services  possible ;  on  the  other,  those  employed  to  render  the 
services.  Many  services  essential  to  the  health,  education,  and  well-being  of 
children  have  long  since  grown  beyond  the  point  where  they  can  be  supplied  by 
parents  and  voluntary  associations  alone.  Large  and  increasing  amounts  of 
public  funds  are  devoted  to  them,  important  public  policies  are  involved,  and 
income  and  taxes  of  citizens  are  affected.  It  is  the  direct  concern  of  every 
person  in  the  United  States  that  funds  should  be  expended  with  the  greatest 
benefit.  The  quality  and  efficiency  of  the  services  and  the  well-being  of  the 
people  receiving  them  depend  directly  on  the  competence  of  the  personnel  em- 
ployed. To  the  extent,  therefore,  to  which  the  selection  of  this  personnel  is 
invaded  by  partisan  politics  or  is  carried  on  without  unremitting  attention  to 
the  matter  of  competence,  the  funds  of  the  taxpayer  will  be  wasted  and  those 
who  should  be  served  will  suffer. 

The  application  of  merit  systems  to  the  selection  and  retention  of  public  em- 
ployees in  these  fields  is  therefore  of  primary  importance  in  making  democracy 
an  efficient  instrument  for  public  service.  Although  there  has  been  encouraging 
progress  in  the  application  of  the  merit  principle  in  Federal  and  State  govern- 
ments and  in  .some  cities,  large  areas  of  public  service  are  still  without  the  safe- 
guards of  this  principle. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  merit  systems  be  adopted  in  administra- 
tion of  public  service  in  local.  State,  and  Federal  governments.  To  accomplish 
this  it  is  necessary  that  the  general  public  remain  interested  and  become  increas- 
ingly informed  with  respect  to  the  meaning  and  standards  of  these  services. 
The  lay  citizen  becomes  more  effective  and  more  important  in  policy  making  to 
the  extent  that  the  operation  of  the  services  themselves  is  entrusted  to  personnel 
selected  for  competence  and  training.  This  Conference  looks  to  a  time  when 
the  body  of  public  servants  will  be  carefully  selected  and  retained  by  reason  of 
professional  qualifications  and  will  be  backed  by  a  strengthened  and  informed 
public  opinion. 

The  Conference  makes  the  following  recommendations : 

1.  The  numher  of  local  administrative  units  of  government  for  health,  edu- 
cation, and  vclfare  should  he  reduced,  and  units  suificiently  large  and  appro- 
priate for  cfliciciici/  and  economy  in  performing  the  functions  of  govemtnent 
should  he  organized. 

2.  Financial  responsihility  shov.ld  he  shared  by  governments  at  the  various 
levels — local,  State,  and  Federal — taking  into  account  the  needs  in  the  respec- 
tive localities  and  States  and  the  resources  of  these  governmental  units. 

3.  Merit  si/stcm.s  irliich  ivill  assure  competent  personnel  to  perform  the  serv- 
ices essential  for  children  should  be  adopted  in  public  administration  in  local, 
State,  and  Federal  governments. 

GO\'ERNMENT  BY  THE  PEOPLE 

Every  recommendation  in  this  report  which  involves  public  action  is  predicated 
on  certain  characteristics  of  the  electorate.  It  is  the  American  ideal  that  every 
adult  citizen  shall  take  intelligent  part  in  the  determination  of  public  policy. 
Steady  progress  toward  this  end  has  been  made  throughout  our  history.  However, 
before  the  ideal  can  achieve  full  reality,  certain  existing  conditions  and  practices 
must  be  corrected.  In  the  first  place,  limitations  on  suffrage  through  intimida- 
tion, coercion,  the  levying  of  poll  taxes,  and  other  undemocratic  practices  must  be 
removed.  In  the  second  place,  those  who  are  entitled  to  participate  in  the  affairs 
of  government  through  the  ballot  and  otherwise  must  accept  the  responsibility  for 
tlie  complete  discharge  of  their  civic  obligations.  In  tlie  third  place,  the  exercise 
of  voting  privileges  should  rest  upon  knowledge  of  public  affairs  and  of  social  and 
economic  trends  and  conditions.  Finally,  there  must  be  added  to  the  luiiversal 
informed  exercise  of  the  franchise  a  profound  and  continuing  concern  for  the  pro- 
motion of  the  general  welfare  and  the  maintenance  and  improvement  of  demo- 
cratic institutions.  Nothing  less  than  this  is  a  suitable  goal  for  a  democracy; 
notliing  less  can  see  our  democracy  through  the  difficult  problems  which  confront 
the  world. 

The  Conference  makes  the  following  recommendation  : 
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Undemocratic  limitations  on  suffrage  should  be  removed,  especially  ivhen 
they  tend  to  discriminate  against  those  in  low-income  groups  or  racial 
minorities.  Participation  in  government  and  the  exercise  of  civic  responsi- 
bility can  then  become  the  clear  obligation  as  well  as  the  privilege  of  citizen- 
ship. 

Call  to  Action 

This  Conference  is  convinced  tliat  tlie  recommendations  submitted  in  this  report 
are  essential  to  the  well-being  of  the  children  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
Many  can  be  put  into  effect  in  the  near  future,  but  the  Conference  has  not  limited 
itself  to  matters  susceptible  of  immediate  action.  Time  will  be  necessary  to  put 
some  of  the  proposals  into  effect.  This  is  a  program  for  10  years,  and  some  of 
it  for  a  longer  i>eriod.  But  even  immediate  measures  require  a  perspective  and 
an  orientation ;  the  larger  program  should  be  revealed  in  taking  next  steps.  The 
Conference  believes  that  its  proiwsals  are  well  within  the  capacities  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  that  the  economic  well-being  of  the  coimtry  will  be  enhanced  by 
them.     What  the  American  people  wish  to  do  they  can  do. 

"Somewhere  within  these  United  States,  within  the  past  few  years,  was 
l»orn  a  child  who  will  be  elected  in  1980  to  the  most  responsible  office  in  the 
world,  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States,"  said  Homer  Folks  at  the  first 
session  of  this  Conference.  "We  camiot  guess  his  name  or  whereabouts.  He 
may  come  from  any  place  and  from  any  social  or  economic  group.  He  may 
now  be  in  the  home  of  one  of  the  soft-coal  miners,  or  in  the  family  of  a  share- 
cropper, or  quite  possibly  in  the  home  of  one  of  the  unemployed,  or  in  a  family 
migrating  from  the  Dust  Bowl,  or  he  may  be  surrounded  with  every  facility, 
convenience,  and  protection  which  money  can  buy. 

"If  we  could  unroll  the  scroll  of  the  future  enough  to  read  his  name  and 
whereabouts,  how  many  things  we  would  wish  to  have  done  for  him,  how 
carefully  we  would  wish  to  guard  his  health,  his  surroundings,  his  education, 
his  associates,  his  travels,  his  ambitions." 

What  is  needful  and  useful  in  preparing  a  President  for  his  exacting  duties  is 
true  in  lesser  degree  of  any  public  servant  and  leader  of  men.  In  our  democracy 
it  is  true  also  of  every  citizen  who  exercises  the  right  of  sulfrage  or  carries  his 
share  of  the  common  burden  of  doing  the  work  of  the  world.  What  we  might  wish 
to  do  for  that  unknown  child,  the  future  President,  wo  must  be  ready  to  do  for 
every  child,  so  that  he  may  be  ready  to  live  a  full  life,  satisfying  to  himself  and 
laseful  to  his  community  and  Nation. 

This  document  is  a  call  to  action ;  to  do  now  those  things  that  can  be  done  now 
and  to  plan  those  that  must  be  left  for  the  morrow.  But  whether  today  or  tomor- 
row, action  is  possible  only  if  we  have  faith  in  the  goals  to  be  reached. 

The  White  House  Conference  on  Children  in  a  Democracy  holds  these  to  he  the 
convictions  of  the  American  people : 

That  democracy  can  flourish  only  as  citizens  have  faith  in  the  integrity  of 
their  fellow  men  and  capacity  to  cooperate  with  them  in  advancing  the  ends 
of  personal  and  social  living. 

That  such  faith  and  such  capacity  can  best  be  established  in  childhood  and 
within  the  family  circle.  Here  the  child  should  find  affection  which  gives 
self-confidence,  community  of  interest  which  induces  cooperation,  ethical 
values  which  influence  conduct.  Secure  family  life  is  the  foundation  of  indi- 
vidual happiness  and  social  well-being. 

That  even  in  infancy,  and  increasingly  in  later  years,  the  welfare  of  the 

child  depends  not  alone  upon  the  care  provided  within  the  family,  but  also 

upon  the  safeguards  and  services  provided  by  community.  State,  and  Nation. 

Recognizing  the  immediate  necessity  for  providing  against  the  material  dangers 

■of  the  moment,  this  Conference  is  impressed  also  with  the  equal  necessity  for 

maintaining  internal  strength  and  confidence  among  the  people  of  the  strongest 

democracy  in  the  world.     If  the  American  people,  in  a  world  showing  many  signs 

of  break-down,  can  present  a  picture  of  a  Nation  devoting  thought  and  resources  to 

building  for  the  distant  future,  we  shall  strengthen  by  these  very  actions  our  own 

faith  in  our  democracy. 

Holding  these  convictions  and  recognizing  them  as  our  common  heritage,  the 
Conference  pledges  its  members  and  calls  upon  all  other  citizens  to  press  forward 
in  the  next  10  years  to  the  more  complete  realization  of  those  goals  for  American 
childhood  which  have  become  increasingly  well-defined  from  decade  to  decade  and 
to  which  the  foregoing  pages  have  given  expression. 
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PLANNING    COMMITTEE 


Irvin  Abell,  M.  D. 

Fred  L.  Adair,  M.  D, 

Mrs.  H.  W.  Ahart. 

Arthur  J.  Altmeyer. 

Frauk  Bane. 

Chester  I.  Barnard. 

James  V.  Bennett. 

M.  O.  Bousfield,  M.  D. 

Allen  T.  Burns. 

William  G.  Carr. 

Oscar  L.  Chapman. 

Elisabeth   Christman. 

Courtenay  Dinwiddle. 

Mrs.  Saidie  Orr  Dunbar. 

Mrs.  Gladys  Talbott  Edwards, 

Martha  M.  Eliot,  M.  D. 

Charles  F.  Ernst. 

Frank  P.  Feuton. 

Sidney  E.  Goldstein. 

Ben  G.  Graham. 

Harry  Greenstein. 

Clifford  G.  Grulee,  M.  D. 

Herman  E.  Hendrix. 

T.  Arnold  Hill. 

William  Hodson. 

Fred  K.  Hoehler. 

.Tgne  M.  Hoey. 

Harry  L.  Hopkins. 

Charles   S.   Johnson. 

Rev.  F.  Ernest  Johnson. 


Rev.  George  Johnson. 

Alice  V.  Keliher. 

Paul  U.  Kellogg. 

Solomon   Lowenstein. 

Philip  Murray. 

Rt.  Kev.  Msgr.  Thomas  J.  O'Dwyer. 

Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  John  O'Grady. 

Edward  A.  O'Neal. 

Thomas  Parran,  M.  D. 

Frederick  Douglas  Patterson. 

Mrs.  J.  K.  Pettengill. 

James  S.  Plant,  M.  D. 

Langley  Porter,  M.  D. 

Emma  C.  Puschner. 

Homer  P.  Rainey. 

Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  Michael  J.  Ready 

Agnes  G.  Regan. 

Grace  Ross. 

Gay  P.  Shepperson. 

Louise  Stanley. 

Mrs.  Nathan  Straus. 

John  W.  Studebaker. 

Louis  J.  Taber. 

Felix  J.  Undey-wood,  M.  D. 

Lillian  D.  Wald. 

.Lnnies  E.  West. 

Aubrey  Williams. 

Abel  Wolman. 

Owen  D.  Young. 

George  F.  Zook. 


COMMITTEE    ON     ORGANIZATION 

Chairman:  Fred  K.  Hoehler 

Vice  Chairman:  George  F.  Zook 

William  G.  Carr.  Clifford  G.  Grulee,  M.  D. 

Elisabeth  Christman.  Jane  M.  Hoey. 

Mrs.  Saidie  Orr  Dunbar.  Katharine  F.  Lenroot. 

and  the  Vice  Chairmen   of  the  Conference. 


(See  text,  p.  792.) 


(See  text,  p.  795.) 


(See  text,  p.  799.) 


(See  text,  p.  803.) 


Exhibit  192-A 


Exhibit  192-B 


Exhibit  193 


Exhibit  194 


Exhibit  195 


(See  text,  facing  p.  846.) 


Exhibit  196 


(See  text,  p.  849.) 
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Number  of  live  births  and,  percentage  distribution 

BY  RACE  AND  BY  PERSON  IN  ATTENDANCE,  IN  EACH  STATE:  1938 


Total 
live 
births 

Number 

Percent 

Area  and  race 

Physi- 
cian 
(in 

Physi- 
cian 
(not  in 

'tX 

Mid- 
wife 

Other 
and 
not 

med 

Total 
per- 
cent 

Physi- 
cian 
(in 

Physi- 
cian 
(not  in 
hospi- 
tal) 

Mid- 
wife 

Other 
and 
not 

med 

United  States 

2,286,962 

1, 098,  530 

956, 879 

217,  917 

13,  636 

100.0 

48.0 

41.8 

9.5 

0.6 

White 

Negro 

Other  races.-. 

2,  005,  955 
267, 700 
13, 307 

1, 034,  750 
56,  748 
7,032 

886,715 
66,315 
3,849 

74,  296 

142, 158 

1,463 

10, 194 

2,479 

963 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

51.6 
21.2 
52.8 

44.2 
24.8 
28.9 

3.7 
53.1 
11.0 

.5 
.9 
7.2 

Alabama 

62, 032 

38,  812 

23,207 

13 

10, 878 

9,574 

200 

1,104 

37, 182 

28, 477 

8,691 

14 

101, 844 

96,878 

1,746 

3,220 

20,  599 

20,  299 

194 

106 

23,  783 

23, 164 

610 

9 

4,431 

3,683 

748 

9,471 

7,740 

1,730 

1 

4,812 

4,207 

37 

5G8 

4,364 

4,306 

55 

3 

82,  002 

79, 063 

1,172 

1,767 

10,  764 

10,  614 

103 

47 

20,  349 

19,  857 

488 

4 

2,740 

2,498 

242 

31,295 

26,  702 

4,591 

2 

5,029 

4,571 

138 

320 

22,  929 

21,400 

1,519 

10 

18,  601 

17,  081 

566 

954 

9,565 

9,418 

91 

56 

3,199 

3,075 

119 

5 

1,160 

1,013 

147 

21,  027 

4.203 

16,  814 

10 

755 

692 

17 

46 

9,247 

2.231 

7,015 

1 

825 

409 

416 
168 
166 

239 
167 

72 

"""282 
104 
8 
170 
642 
.540 
102 

'"'lie 

325 
8 
83 
102 
101 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

15.3 
19.9 
7.5 
7.7 
44.2 
43.9 
18.5 
51.4 

15!  1 
.6 
21.4 
80.5 
81.6 
67.1 
54.9 
52.3 
52.3 
53.1 
44.3 
85.6 
85.7 
80.0 
44.4 
61.8 
67.8 
32.4 

50.4 
68.8 
19.8 
15.4 
46.2 
47.7 
69.0 
29.0 
61.7 
75.1 
17.6 
71.4 
18.3 
17.6 
32.4 
29.6 
46.4 
46.4 
46.9 
52.8 
13.5 
13.3 
19.5 
55.6 
26.2 
27.5 
19.7 

33.9 
10.8 
72.5 
76.9 
6.9 
7.2 
8.5 
4.2 
24.9 
7.8 
80.7 
7.1 
.8 
.4 

"i2.'9 
.8 
.8 

.4 

White    ..      

.4 

Negro 

.3 

Other  races 

2.6 

White 

1.1 

Negro 

4.0 

15.4 

Arkansas 

1.7 

White 

1.9 

1.2 

California 

.4 

White 

.3 

.5 

Other  races 

2.6 
.5 

White            

.5 

Other  races 

2 

228 

225 

3 

7 
7 

1.9 
1.0 
1.0 
.5 

.9 

(■) 

White 

(') 

Other  races 

Delaware 

522 
168 
354 

9 
4 
5 

11.8 
4.6 
47.3 

?. 

White 

.1 

.7 

District  of  Columbia 

White  .-   

12,  938 

8,809 

4,102 

27 

31,096 

21,  756 

9,302 

38 

64,  636 

38,899 

25,  723 

14 

11,277 

11,  177 

4 

90 
122,  562 
116,263 

'•^ 

60, 192 

58, 307 
1,884 

43,  221 

42, 935 

263 

23 

29,  574 

28,638 

886 

50 

61,878 

58.685 

3,193 

11,425 

8,401 

3,004 

20 

91699 

925 

12 

13,  794 

2;  897 

5, 80S 

5,747 

4 

52 

82, 097 

78,  484 

3,543 

70 

25, 764 

25, 140 

613 

1 

20, 849 

20, 693 

147 

9 

13, 108 

12,863 

233 

12 

8.647 

8,025 

622 

1,512 

407 

1,098 

7 

11,524 

9,983 

1,531 

10 

26,  662 

23, 351 

3,302 

9 

5,  43!- 

5,  395 

:_;::: 

1 

1 

160.6 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

95:4 
73.2 
74.1 
34.2 
44.6 
9.9 
31.6 
21.3 
28.0 
11.3 
28.6 
51.5 
51.4 

100.0 
54.2 
67.0 
67.5 
57.1 
72.9 
42.8 
43.1 
32,5 

100.0 
48.2 
48.2 
.S5.9 
39.1 
44.3 
44.9 
26.3 
24.0 
14.0 
13.7 
19.5 

11.7 
4.6 
26.8 
25.9 
37.1 
45.9 
16.5 
26.3 
41.2 
60.0 
12.8 
64.3 
48.2 
48.3 

(') 
(') 

Florida  -    

8,789 
1,991 

6,787 

24, 077 
4,595 
19, 481 

17 

147 
83 
59 
5 

103 
60 
43 

19 

18 

28.3 
9.2 
73.0 
28.9 
37.3 
11.8 
75.7 
7.1 
.2 
.2 

.5 

White 

.4 

Negro 

.6 

13.2 

Georgia 

.2 

White 

.2 

.2 

Idaho 

.2 

White 

.2 

Other  races 

43 
39, 605 

36,  989 
2,590 
26 
34, 236 
32, 976 
1,260 

22,333 

22,  207 

114 

12 

16,418 

15,  730 

650 

38 

41, 133 

38,886 

2,247 

773 

736 
37 

1 
87 
54 
33 

44.8 
32.3 
31.8 
41.8 
27.1 
56.9 
56.6 
66.9 

.6 
.6 

1.0 

.1 

White  

(') 

Negro 

.5 

180 
170 
10 

13 
10 
1 
2 
26 
25 
1 

22 

21 

1 

26 
25 

1 

22 
20 

2 

.3 
.3 
.5 

(n 

White      ...- 

0) 

Negro 

.1 

Other  races 

51.7 
51.7 
43.3 
52.2 
55.5 
54.9 
73.4 
76.0 
66.5 
66.3 
70.4 

(1) 

(2) 
.4 
8.7 
.1 
.1 
.1 

I 

White 

.1 

Negro 

.4 

Kansas 

,  1 

White 

.1 

Negro 

Other  races 

.2 

Kentucky 

12, 048 

11, 725 

323 

50 
49 

1 

19.5 
20.0 
10.1 

.1 

white 

.1 

Negro 

(') 

Other  races 

48, 867 

28, 684 

20, 070 

113 

15,  208 

10,  672 

4,533 

3 

15.951 

2)242 
20 

17,  689 

4,310 

13,  289 

90 

19 
13 
6 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

31.1 
37.2 
22.6 

2.7 

32.6 

47.7 
11.2 
17.7 

36.2 
15.0 
66.2 

(') 

White 

(1) 

(') 

I  100.0 

79.6 

'  Less  than  one-tenth  of  1  percent. 
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Number  of  live  iirths  and  percentage  distribution — Continued 
BY   RACE  AND  BY  PERSON  IN  ATTENDANCE,   IN   EACH   STATE:   1938— Continued 


Number 

Percent 

Area  and  race 

Total 
live 
births 

Physi- 
cian 

\°llT' 

Physi- 
cian 
(not  in 
hospi- 
tal) 

Mid- 
wife 

Other 
and 
not 

spec- 
ified 

Total 
per- 
cent 

Physi- 
cian 

hospi- 
tal) 

Physi- 
cian 
(not  in 

Mid- 
wife 

Other 
and 
not 

Ified 

15,218 

15, 189 

9 

20 

29,013 

22,  713 

6,287 

13 

61,  262 

60,299 

923 

40 

96, 963 

93,  388 

3,  410 

165 

50, 062 

49,  408 

106 

M8 

53. 694 

24, 098 

29,  505 

91 

58,  567 

54, 855 

8,690 

22 

10. 673 

10,  027 

7 

639 

22, 401 

22, 082 

189 

130 

l!749 

4 

135 

7,830 

7.822 
8 

5,993 

5,986 

4 

3 

14,  786 

12,  549 

2.229 

8 

48,  590 
47,  925 

643 

22 

51,  6P0 

49,  682 
1.9';i 

47 

30,  22^ 

29,  737 

90 

3'^6 

5.251 

4,589 

618 

44 

24,  390 

22,  239 

2,142 

9 

7,373 

6,915 

5 

453 

9,910 

9,725 

106 

79 

1,335 

1,243 

91 

5,103 

5,096 

7 

9,225 

9,203 

5 

17 

11,760 

9.344 

2,411 

5 

12,420 

12, 152 

2^0 

18 

44,  552 

■13,  056 

1.389 

107 

18, 822 

18,  730 

14 

78 

21,122 

17, 292 

3.802 

28 

31. 368 

30,  2.56 

1.102 

10 

3,043 

2,939 

2 

102 

12,456 

12,  329 

83 

44 

521 

497 

21 

2,721 

2,720 

1 

100. 0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.  0 
100.  0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

ino.o 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100  0 
100.0 
100.0 

39.4 
39.4 
44.4 
1.5.0 
51.0 
55.3 
35.5 
61.5 
79.3 
79.5 

55'  0 

53.3 
53.2 
57.2 
28.5 
60.4 
60.2 
84.9 
72.3 
9.8 
19.0 

J:i 

41.6 
40.5 
5,8.0 
40.9 

71;  4 
70  9 
44.2 
44.0 
56.1 
60.8 
70.7 
71.1 
25.0 
67.4 
6,5.2 
65.1 
87.5 

60.6 
60.6 
.55. 6 
8.5.0 
40.5 
41.1 
38.3 
38.5 
20.3 
20.2 
27.1 
4.5.0 
45.9 
46.1 
40.7 
64.8 
37.6 
37.9 
13.2 
14.2 
39.3 
71.8 
12.9 
30.8 
53.6 
55.2 
29.9 
4,5.5 
28.5 
29.3 
28.6 
16.0 
55.6 
55.8 
43.9 
33.8 
27.6 
28.4 
75.0 
15.6 
34.8 
34.8 
12.5 

White         

NeTo 

2,378 

746 

1,632 

89 
74 
15 

8.2 
3.3 
26.0 

'("'")"' 
0) 

0 

White 

3 

Ne^ro 

.2- 

Massachusetts 

White 

16 
16 

"""606 
.'31 
06 
9 
427 
410 
1 

16 

26, 974 

2.032 

24, 935 

7 

1,795 

1,440 

352 

3 

162 

135 

230 
206 
30 

"125 

119 

4 

2 

510 

531 

1 

r.H 
347 
185 
150 
12 
1,014 
920 
94 

9.5 
38 

.4 

Negro           

Other  races 

Michigan     

.6 
.6 
1.9 

5.5 
.9 
.8 
.9 

5a  2 

8.4 
84.5 
7.7 
3.1 
2.6 
9.5 
13.6 
1.5 
1.3 

White            

Ne-'ro 

I 

White 

1  1 

Negro 

Other  races 

Mississippi 

.9 

10.6 

6 

White 

.8 

Other  races 

13  2 

White    .      

Nepro 

2  5 

Other  races 

White.  — 

.4 

Other  races 

Nebraska --.. 

White 

27 
9 

7 

57 
26 
21 

4.2 
(') 
(>) 

8.9 
.1 
1 

2 

7 

1 

25 
8 

1.5 
.4 

Nevaiia 

1  3 

White 

Ne°T0 

Other  races 

New  TTampshire -. 

White 

6 
2 
2 

17 
4 
4 

4.4 

0) 
(') 

12.6 
.1 
.  1 

Neero 

New  Jersey - 

White 

56. 043 

51,680 

4.345 

18 

14.  290 

13, 655 

41 

594 

189,  559 

180, 091 

9,  050 

409 

79. 934 

54.  459 

24, 665 

810 

13,041 

12,  597 

3 

441 

112,667 

106. 695 

5,931 

41 

44, 188 

39, 972 

2,324 

1.892 

43,  560 
40.  273 

3,280 

3.215 

2,940 

3 

272 

156,014 

148.  189 

7,  590 

235 

14.  725 

13,  002 

1,632 

91 

6,115 

5,805 

1 

309 

59, 783 

56.  724 

3.040 

19 

13,  204 

12, 099 

108 

997 

10,  476 

9, 461 

1,006 

9 

6,325 

6,244 

30 

51 

31.119 

29,  700 

1,288 

131 

44,031 

36. 097 

7,  595 

339 

6,089 

6,001 

2 

86 

52. 662 

49. 759 

2,882 

21 

28,928 

26,948 

1,319 

661 

1.979 

1,924 

53 

2 

3,561 

3, 485 

7 

69 

2.  265 

2,062 

176 

27 

21,035 

5.271 

15,  386 

378 

421 

405 

28 
22 
6 

""  1,189 
986 

202 
161 
140 

s 

16 
143 
89 
52 
2 
416 
386 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.  0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.  0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 

100.0 
100.0 

77.7 
77.9 
75.5 
38.9 
22.5 
21.5 

7.3 
45.8 
82.3 
82.3 
83.8 
57.5 
18.4 
23.9 

6.6 
11.2 
46.9 
46.1 
33.3 
70.1 
53.1 
53.2 
51.3 
46.3 
29.9 
30.3 

4.6 
52.7 

18.7 
18.3 

50!  0 

44.3 
45.7 
73.2 
8.6 
16.4 
16.5 
14.2 
32.0 
55.1 
66.3 
30.8 
41.9 
46.7 
47.6 
66.7 
19.5 
46.7 
46.6 
48.6 
51.2 
65.5 
67.4 
56.8 
34.9 

3.5 
3.7 
1.2 
11.1 
24.9 
25.5 
17.1 
11.6 
1.2 

1.9 
6.6 
26.3 
9.7 
62.4 
46.7 
3.2 
3.2 

(') 

Negro 

New  Mexico 

8.3 

7.2 

2.4 

Other  races 

34.0 

New  Yorlc ._.. 

White 

NesTO 

Other  races 

.1 
.1 
.1 
3.9 
.2 

White 

Negro 

Other  races 

.2 
.2 
.2 
3.2 

White 

3.1 

16 
173 

172 

1 

"1,'697 
736 
820 
141 

30 

49 
40 
8 

359 

3.6 
.2 

.2 
(') 

'3.8 
18 

35.3 
7.5 

6.8 

Ohio 

(') 

White 

0) 

Negro 

Other  races 

Oklahoma 

.1 
2.4 
.8 

White 

189    100.0 
77]  100.0 
93I  100.0 

.fi 

3.  a 

4.9 

1  Less  than  one-tenth  of  1  percent. 
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Number  of  live  births  and  percentage  distribution — Contiuued 
BY   RACE  AND  BY  PERSON   IN  ATTENDANCE,   IN   EACH   STATE  :   1938— Continued 


Area  and  race 


Oregon 

White 

Negro 

Other  races___ 

Pennsylvania 

White. 

Negro- 

Other  races. _. 

Rhode  Island 

White 

Negro 

Other  races... 

South  Carolina... 

White 

Negro 

Other  races... 

South  Dakota 

White 

Negro 

Other  races.. - 

Tennessee 

White 

Negro 

Other  races... 

Texas 

White 

Negro 

Other  races... 

Utah 

White 

Negro 

Other  races... 

Vermont... 

White 

Negro 

Other  races.... 

Virginia... 

White. 

Negro 

Other  races..-. 

Washington 

White 

Negro 

Other  races—. 

West  Virginia 

White 

Negro 

Other  races 

Wisconsin 

White 

Negro 

Other  races.. - 

Wyoming 

White 

Negro 

Other  races. -- 


Total 
live 
births 


Physi- 
cian 
(in 

hospi- 
tal) 


31 

140 

91, 173 

85, 462 

5, 

22 

7,608 

7,419 

180 

5,5 
5,( 


5,499 
5,081 

417 

12.  366 

10,  354 

2,011 

1 

41,000 

38,  341 

2,635 

24 

7,632 

7,556 

7 

69 

3,097 

3,096 

1 


11,864 

10,  584 

1,275 

5 

21,018 

20,  664 

47 

307 

5,979 

6,821 

155 


27, 905 

27, 496 

124 

285 

2,429 

2,330 

5 

94 


Physi- 
cian 
(not  in 
hospi- 
tal) 


4,105 

4,077 

1 

27 

73,  278 

70,  265 

2,993 

20 

2,787 

2,740 

45 

2 

16,  326 

13,  332 

2,991 

3 

5,956 

5,826 

3 

127 

34. 959 

31,  225 

3,734 


59, 635 
55, 140 


21 
5,421 


3,196 
3,195 


1 

27, 714 

23, 224 

4,488 

2 

5,630 

5.380 

8 

242 

34,  509 

32,  392 

2,116 

1 

26,  662 

26, 486 

67 

109 

2,47t 

2,441 

4 


Mid- 
wife 


13 

8 

1,329 

204 

1,270 

162 

58 

42 

122 

19 

114 

14 

8 

5 

18,918 

48 

1,953 

29 

16, 955 

19 

10 

133 

23S 

84 

91 

49 

147 

6,055 

271 

3,860 

163 

2,194 

108 

15, 908 

9,579 

6,317 

12 

105 

103 


13,  251 
4,180 
9,042 


45 
1,  732 
1,709 

23 


not 
spec- 
ified 


4,613 
3,283 
1,3 

56 


15 


Total 
per- 
cent 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
261  100.0 
12,  100.0 
..  100.0 
14    100.0, 


Physi- 
cian 
(in 

hospi- 
tal) 


74.2 
74.2 
96.9 
74.5 
54.9 
54.4 
64.8 
51.2 
72.2 
72.1 
75.6 
81.8 
14.2 
24.8 
3.8 
7.1 
46.5 
45.8 
25.0 
56.4 
23.0 
22.7 
25.0 
50.0 
33.8 
36.1 
17.9 
36. 9 
57.8 
57.7 
77.8 
65.7 
49.2 
49.2 
100.0 


22.2 
27.5 

8.5 
13.9 
78.5 
79.2 
85.5 
49.9 
14.1 
14.5 

6.7 
75.0 
50.7 
50.5 
64.9 
69.3 
49.1 
48.6 
55.6 
67.1 


Physi- 
cian 
(not  in 
hospi- 
tal) 


25.3 
25.4 
3.1 
14.4 
44.1 
44.7 
34.1 
46.5 
26.5 
26.6 
18.9 
18.2 
39.7 
65.5 
14.4 
21.4 
50.4 
52.6 
75.0 
17.2 
65.2 

46^4 


49.2 
51.9 
30.3 
32.3 
41.0 
41.2 
22.2 
26.7 
50.7 
50.7 


100.0 
51.8 
60.4 
29.9 
5.6 
21.0 
20.6 
14.5 
39.3 
81.3 
80.7 
92.0 
25.0 
4S.5 
48.7 
35.1 
26.5 
50.0 
50. 9  i 
44.4 
18.6 


Mid- 
wife 


46.0 
9.6 
81.7 
71.4 


6.6 
11.3 

8.5 
27.3 
50.0 
13.1 

9.0 
42.8 
18.5 


1.9 

0) 
0) 


24.8 
10.9 


Other 
and 
not 

spec- 


19.9 
.5 
.4 
1.3 


BY  PERSON  IN  ATTENDANCE,  IN  URBAN  AND  RURAL  AREAS  IN  EACH  STATE:  1938 


United  States. 


Urban. 
Rural.. 


Alabama... 

Urban. 

Rural.. 
Arizona 

Urban. 

Rural.. 


,962    1,098,530'  956, 879 1  217,917    13,636 


1,121,394 
1, 165,  568 


62,  032 
13,213 

48,819 
10, 878 


Less  than  one-tenth  of  1  percent. 


875,4921  219,272i     24,948i     1,682 
223,038    737,607    192,969|  11,954 


9,471 
8,003 
1,468 
4,812 
2,637 
2,175 


31,295 
3,729 

27,  566 
5,029 
1,222 
3, 807  i 


21, 027 
1,458 

19, 569 
755 
144 
611 


100.0 

48.0 

41.8 

9.5 

100.0 

78.1 

19.6 

2.2 

100.0 

19.1 

63.3 

16.6 

100.0 

15.3 

50.4 

33.9 

100.0 

60.6 

28.2 

11.0 

100.0 

3.0 

56.5 

40.1 

100.0 

44.2 

46.2 

6.9 

100.0 

6,5.4 

30.3 

3.6 

100.0 

31.8 

55.6 

8.0 

ggO   VIOLATIONS  OF  FREE  SPEECH  AND  RIGHTS  OF  LABOR 

Number  of  live  births  and  percentage  distribution — Continued 

BY   PERSON   IN  ATTENDANCE,   IN  URBAN  AND  RURAL  AREAS  IN  EACH   STATE 
1938 — Continued 


Number 

Percent 

Area  and  race 

Total 
live 
births 

Physi- 
cian 

hospi- 
tal) 

Physi- 
cian 
(not  in 
hospi- 
tal) 

Mid- 
wife 

Other 
and 
not 

Igfd 

Total 
per- 
cent 

Physi- 
cian 

(in 

\°af 

Physi- 
cian 
(not  in 
hospi- 
tal) 

Mid- 
wife 

Other 
and 
not 

s 

37, 182 
4,842 
32,  340 
101, 844 
63, 971 
37, 873 
20,  599 
9,533 
11,066 
23,  783 
20,  537 
3,246 
4,431 

1,'  845 
12, 938 
31, 096 
12, 128 
18, 968 
64,  636 
16, 096 

48,  540 
11,277 

1.696 
9,581 
122,  562 
86,  353 
36,  209 
60, 192 

28!  806 
43,  221 
18, 059 
25, 162 
29.  574 
11.  342 
18,  232 
61,878 
12, 448 

49,  430 
48,  867 
16,  751 
32, 116 
15.  218 

5.091 
10, 127 
29. 013 
18. 043 
10, 970 
61.262 
55,  622 

5,640 
9fi, 963 
62,  319 
34,  644 
50. 062 
21.541 
28,  521 
53,694 

5,622 
48, 072 
58.  567 
26,  360 
32,  207 
10, 673 

3,814 

6.859 
22. 401 

7.894 
14.  507 

'277 
1.611 

4,364 
2,859 
1,505 
82,  002 
55.  737 
26,  265 
10,  764 
7,176 
3,588 
20,  349 

18,  385 
1,964 
2,740 
2,275 

465 
11,425 
10, 636 
7,979 
2,657 
13.  794 
11,047 
2,747 
5,803 
1,  563 
4.240 
82, 097 
72, 136 
9,961 
25,  754 
20,306 
5,448 
20,  849 
14, 654 
6,195 

13,  108 
7,837 
5.271 
8.647 
6,  954 
1.693 

15,  208 
12,841 
2,367 
5,993 
3.642 
2,351 

14,  786 
13, 033 

1,753 
48,  590 
45,  968 

2,622 
51. 680 
43,  247 

8,433 
30,  223 

19.  342 
10. 881 

5.251 
3.141 
2,110 
24, 390 
21.071 
3.319 
7.373 
3,602 
3,771 
9,910 
6.207 
3,703 
1.335 
271 
1.064 

22, 929 
1,680 

21,  249 

18,  601 
7,439 

11, 162 
9,565 
2,259 
7,306 
3,199 
1,924 
1,275 
1,160 
201 
959 
1,512 

11,524 
2,099 
9,425 

26, 662 
3,316 

23,  346 

'■a 

5,305 
39, 605 
13,  580 
26, 025 

34,  236 
10,  903 
23,  333 

22,  333 
3,395 

16!  418 
3,500 

12,  918 
41.  133 

5,415 

35.  718 

15,  951 
2,430 

13,  521 
9,225 
1,449 
7,776 

11,760 
4,508 
8,252 

12, 420 
9.419 
3,001 

44,  552 

18. 828 

25,  724 
18, 822 

2,064 

16,  758 
21,  122 

1,127 

19,  995 

41851 

26,  517 
3.043 

200 

2.843 

12, 456 

1.684 

10,  772 

521 

3 

518 

9,247 
288 

8,959 
825 

162 
168 
81 
87 
228 
221 
7 
522 
109 
413 

'""8,"789 
2,033 
7,756 

24, 077 
1,727 

.,3» 

642 
15 
627 
416 
132 
284 
102 
17 
85 
7 
7 

9 

1 
8 
1 
147 
17 
130 
103 

97 
19 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

11.7 
59.0 
4.7 
80.5 
87.1 
69.4 
52.3 
75.3 
32.4 
85.6 
89.5 
60.5 

25.2 
88.3 
34.2 
65.8 
14.0 
21.3 

5^7 
51.5 
92.2 
44.3 
67.0 

27^5 
42.8 
64.7 
18.9 
48.2 
81.1 
24.6 
44.3 
69.1 
28.9 
14.0 
55.9 

3.4 
31.1 
76.7 

7.4 
39.4 
71.5 
23.2 
51.0 
72.2 
16.0 
79.3 
82.6 
46.5 
53.3 

24^3 
60.4 
89.8 
38.1 

9.8 
55.9 

4.4 
41.6 
79.9 
10.3 
69.1 
94.4 
5.5.0 
44.2 
78.6 
2.5.5 
70.7 
97.8 
66.0 

61.7 
34.7 
65.7 
18.3 
11.6 
29.5 
46.4 
23.7 
66.0 
13.5 

9.4 
39.3 
26.2 

7.8 
52.0 
11.7 
37.1 
17.3 
49.7 
41.2 
20.6 
48.1 
48.2 

7.8 
.55.4 
32.3 
15.7 
71.9 
,56.9 
34.7 
81.0 
51.7 
18.8 
75.3 
55.5 
30.9 
70.9 
66.5 
43.5 
72.3 
32.6 
14.5 
42.1 
60.6 

76^8 
40.5 
25.0 
66.1 
20.3 

'11 
45.9 
30.2 
74.3 
37.6 

ii 

20.0 
41.6 
53.6 
18.4 
82.3 
28.5 

5.2 
41.4 
55.6 
21.3 
74.3 
27.6 

1.1 
32.2 

24.9 
5.9 
27.7 
.8 
1.0 
.4 
.8 
.8 
.8 

1:? 

.2 
11.8 
4.2 
22.4 

28.1 
16.8 
35.6 
37.3 
10.7 
46.0 
.2 

1.7 

Urban 

.3 

Rural 

1.9 
.4 

Urban 

.2 

Rural 

.5 

Urban 

.2 

Rural 

.8 
(■) 

Urban 

(') 

Rural - 

._..._ 

Urban 

(') 

Rural 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida 

.4 

0) 
.5 

Urban          

.1 

Rural 

.7 

.2 

Urban 

(1) 

Rural 

.2 

Idaho        

.2 

Urban 

Rural 

17 

773 

600 

173 

180 

169 

11 

13 

3 

10 

26 

4 

22 

12. 048 

78 

11.970 

17. 689 

1.478 

16,211 

19 
87 
37 
50 
22 
8 
14 
26 

19 
22 

1 

50 

49 
19 
2 

17 

.2 
.6 

!5 
.3 

.5 
(') 
(') 
0) 

"', 

(') 

.1 

19.5 
.6 
24.2 
36.2 
8.8 
50.5 

.2 

niinois 

.1 

Urban 

0) 

(') 

Urban 

\[{ 

(') 

Iowa 

.1 

Urban 

« 

.1 

Urban 

(') 

Kentucky 

.1 

Urban 

0) 

Louisiana 

(0 

Urban 

(') 

Rural 

Maryland 

2.378 

499 

1,879 

16 

12 

4 

606 

229 

377 

427 

118 

309 

26.  974 

1,349 

25. 625 

1.795 

387 

1,408 

162 

9 

153 

9 

3 

6 

7 

2 

5 

3 
■86 
236 
223 

13 
125 

15 
110 
590 

17 
573 
347 
5 
342 
1,014 

51 

9£ 

92 
26 

26 
25 

24 

8.2 
2.8 
17.1 

0) 
0) 

■.6 

.4 

1.1 

.9 

.5 

1.1 

50.2 

24.0 

53.3 

3.1 

1.5 

4.4 

1.5 

.2 

2.2 

(1) 

C) 

C) 

.4 

.3 

^'^ 

Rural 

.4 

Urban               

Rural 

Michigan 

■  1 

Rural 

.1 

Rural 

.6 

Mississippi 

.  1 

Rural 

1.7 
.2 

3.0 
.9 
.1 

1.3 
.1 

Missouri 

Urban 

Montana 

Urban 

Urban 

"".2 
1.3 
.4 

Rural 

Nevada  

Urban     

1  Less  than  one-tenth  of  l  percent. 
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RY  PERSON   IN  ATTENDANCE,   IN  URBAN  AND  RURAL  AREAS  IN  EACH   STATE : 
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Number 

Percent 

Area  and  race 

Total 
live 
births 

Physi- 
cian 

,.('°. 
hospi- 
tal) 

Physi- 
cian 
(not  in 
hospi- 
tal) 

Mid- 
wife 

Other 
and 
not 
spec- 
ified 

Total 
per- 
cent 

Physi- 
cian 

hospi- 
tal) 

Physi- 
cian 
(not  in 

^°llf 

Mid- 
wife 

Other 
and 
not 
spec- 
ified 

New  Hampshire 

7,830 
4,418 
3,412 
56. 043 
46, 402 
9,641 
14, 290 
1,970 
12, 320 
189, 559 
158,983 
30,  576 
79,934 
15,  538 
64, 396 
13, 041 
2,893 
10, 148 
112,667 
74, 025 
38,  642 
44, 188 
12,750 
31,438 
16,245 
7,875 
8,370 
165, 984 
98, 074 
67,910 
10,  536 
9,856 
680 
41, 120 
6,852 
34,  268 
11, 826 
2,839 
8,987 
53,  651 
15,  513 
38, 138 
121, 156 
45,  328 
75,828 
13,  214 
5,706 
7,508 
6,301 
1,687 
4,614 
53,  495 
13,  270 
40,  225 
26,  767 
17,114 
9,653 
42,  434 
8,163 
34,271 
55,004 
26,  754 
28,  250 
4,946 
892 
4,054 

5,103 
3,325 
1,778 
43,  560 
39,  514 
4,046 
3,215 
932 
2.283 
156, 014 
141, 967 
14, 047 
14, 725 
9,162 
5,563 
6,115 
2.  595 
3,520 
59, 783 
54, 654 
5,129 
13,  204 
8,  554 
4,650 
12, 059 
7,436 
4,623 
91, 173 
73, 910 
17,  263 
7,608 
7.422 
186 
5,828 
3,875 
1,953 
5.499 
2,292 
3,207 
12,  366 

10,  595 
1,771 

41,  000 
29,  243 

11,  757 
7,632 
4,836 
2,796 
3,097 
1,434 
1,663 

11,864 
8,420 
3,444 
21,  018 
15, 993 
5,025 
5,979 
4,623 
1,  356 
27, 905 
20,  770 
7,135 
2,429 
602 
1,827 

2.721 
1.092 
1,029 
10. 476 
5,272 
5,204 
6.325 
778 
5.547 
31,119 
14, 860 
16,  259 
44, 031 
4,807 
39,  224 

'294 
5,795 
52, 662 

19,  234 

33.  428 
28,928 

24!  945 

4,105 
400 

3,705 
73,  278 
23,349 
49, 929 

2,787 

2,331 

456 

16,  326 

2,166 
14, 160 

5,956 
546 

5,410 
34, 959 

4,665 

30,  294 
59,  635 
11,  352 
48,  283 

5,421 
867 

4,554 

3,196 
253 

2,943 
27,  714 

3,384 
21,  330 

5,630 

4i561 

34,  509 
3,506 

31,  003 
26, 662 

5,905 

20.  757 
2,471 

2S9 
2,182 

2 

2 

1,979 

1,  599 

380 

3,561 

229 

3,332 

2.265 

2,116 

149 

21, 035 

1,564 

19,  471 

421 

2 

419 

173 

118 

55 

1,697 

200 

1,497 

43 

27 

16 

1,329 

740 

589 

122 

89 

33 

18,918 

810 

18, 108 

133 

133 

6,055 

176 

5,879 

15. 908 

4.017 

11,891 

105 

2 

103 

2 

4 

3 
28 
17 
11 
1,189 
31 
1,158 

161 
40 

121 

143 
5 

138 

416 
2 

414 
49 
19 
30 

359 
13 

346 
38 
12 
26 

204 
75 

129 
19 
14 
5 
48 
1 

■  47 

238 

237 
271 
77 
194 
4,613 
716 
3,897 
56 

55 
6 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

65.2 
75.3 
52.1 
77.7 
85.2 
42.0 
22.5 
47.3 
18.5 
82.3 
89.3 
45.9 
18.4 

8^6 
46.9 

34^7 
53.1 
73.8 
13.3 
29.9 
67.1 
14.8 
74.2 
94.4 
55.2 
54.9 
75.4 
25.4 
72.2 
75.3 
27.4 
14.2 
56.6 

5.7 
46.5 
80.7 
35.7 
23.0 
68.3 

4.6 
33.8 
64.5 
15.5 
57.8 
84.8 
37.2 
49.2 
85.0 
36.0 
22.2 
63.5 

8.6 
78.5 
93.4 
52.1 
14.1 
56.6 

4.0 
50.7 
77.6 
25.3 
49.1 
67.5 
45.1 

34.8 

24.7 
47.7 
18.7 
11.4 
54.0 
44.3 
39.5 
45.0 
16.4 

9.3 
53.2 
55.1 
30.9 
60.9 
46.7 
10.2 
57.1 
46.7 
26.0 
86.5 
65.5 
31.2 
79.3 
25.3 

5.1 
44.3 
44.1 
23.8 
73.5 
26.5 
23.7 
67.1 

31!  6 
41.3 
50.4 
19.2 
60.2 
65.2 
30.1 
79.4 
49.2 
25.0 

41^0 
15.2 
60.7 
50.7 
15.0 
63.8 
51.8 
25.5 
60.5 
21.0 
6.2 
47.2 
81.3 
42.9 
90.5 
48.5 
22.1 
73.5 
50.0 
32.4 
53.8 

(1) 

3;  5 
3.4 
3.9 
24.9 
11.6 
27.0 
1.2 
1.3 
.5 
26.3 
10.1 
30.2 
3.2 

4'.  1 
.2 
.2 
.1 

3.8 

1.6 

4.8 
.3 
.3 
.2 
.8 
.8 
.9 

1.2 
.9 

4.9 
46.0 
11.8 
52.8 

1.1 

"""i.'5 
11.3 

1.1 
15.4 
13.1 

8.9 
15.7 
.8 
(') 

1.4 
0) 

(')' 

Rural                    

(') 

(') 

jiural                  

New  Mexico 

8.3 
1.6 

Rural                - 

9.4 

New  York 

Urban 

Rural               -  --  - 

(') 

North  Carolina 

(') 

North  Dakota 

3.2 

Rural           -- 

4.1 

Ohio         

0) 

(') 

Urban 

1.1 

Urban 

Urban 

Rural 

Urban 

Urban 

0) 

2.0 

Urban 

(1) 

2.6 

Urban 

Texas                         - 

3. 8 

Urban 

5.1 

Utah                  --- 

Urban 

Rural 

Rural 

2 

13,  251 

1,441 

11,810 

83 

48 

35 

1,732 

29 

1,703 

325 

76 

249 

20 

19 

6 
666 
25 
641 
36 
4 
32 
214 
5 
209 
112 

10? 

26 
26 

(0 
24.8 
10.9 
29.4 
.3 
.3 
.4 
4.1 
.4 
5.0 
.6 
.3 
.9 
.4 
.1 
.5 

Rural 

1.6 

Washin°ton 

(') 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Urban 

(0 

.5 

Urban 

.6 

Less  than  one-tenth  of  1  percent. 
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Exhibit  197 

(See  text,  p.  857.) 


Exhibit  197-A 

INFORMATION    REGARDING    MATERNAL    AND    CHILD-HEALTH 
SERVICES  IN  82  COUNTIES 

Eastern  Seaboaed  Area 

In  the  eastern  seaboard  area  17  counties  in  the  States  of  Florida,  Maryland, 
New  Jersey,  and  Virginia  were  included. 

In  Florida  migratory  workers  in  2  counties — Hendry  and  Palm  Beach — 
follow  the  vegetable  and  sugar-cane  crops.  Neither  of  these  counties  had  any 
maternal  and  child-health  service  luider  the  provisions  of  the  Social  Security 
Act,  and  neither  Hendry  County  nor  the  rural  part  of  Palm  Beach  County 
had  any  organized  public-health   service. 

In  Maryland  migratory  workers  in  4  counties — Anne  Arundel,  Somerset, 
Wicomico,  and  Worcester — are  employed  for  harvesting  garden  truck,  canta- 
loupes, and  berries.  Each  of  these  counties  had  a  full-time  health  department 
through  which  there  were  available  medical  prenatal  and  postpartum  clinics, 
child-health  conferences,  and  examination  of  school  children ;  public-health- 
nursing  service  for  expectant  mothers,  infants,  and  children  of  preschool  and 
school  ages ;  group  instruction  for  mothers ;  and  services  of  nutritionists.  Or- 
ganized home-delivery  nursing  service  was  available  in  Wicomico  County.  Two 
of  the  counties  also  made  provision  for  dental  inspection  service,  and  for  some 
dental  corrections  for  children. 

In  Neiv  Jersey  each  of  .5  counties^ — Burlington,  Cumberland,  Gloucester,  Mid- 
dlesex, and  Monmouth — requiring  migratory  workers  in  vegetable  and  berry 
crops  had  a  full-time  county  health  unit.  No  medical  prenatal  or  postpartum 
service  was  provided,  but  there  were  medical  conferences  for  infants  and 
preschool  children  in  3  of  the  counties,  and  medical  examination  of  school 
children  in  4.  Group  instruction  for  mothers  was  provided  in  1  county,  and 
public-health-nursing  service  to  infants  and  children  of  preschool  and  school 
ages  in  4  of  the  5  counties.  Home  nursing  delivery  service  was  available 
in  all  5  counties,  as  was  also  the  service  of  nutritionists.  Three  counties 
provided  dental  educational  service  and  some  corrective  dental  service  for 
children. 

In  Virginia  of  6  counties — Accomac,  Isle  of  Wight,  Norfolk,  Northampton, 
Princess  Anne,  and  York — in  the  extreme  southeastern  corner  where  migratory 
workers  follow  the  vegetable  and  berry  crops,  3  had  full-time  county  health 
departments.  Medical  prenatal  and  postpartum  clinics  were  held  and  public- 
health-nursing  home  visits  and  group  instruction  were  available  for  expectant 
mothers  in  these  3  counties.  Two  of  them  made  provision  for  medical  confer- 
ences and  public-health-nursing  home  visits  for  infants  and  preschool  children, 
with  dental  educational  work  and  corrective  dental  service  for  indigent  children 
in  1  county.  In  1939  no  maternal  and  child-health  service  was  available  under 
the  Social  Security  Act  in  Accomac,  Princess  Anne,  and  Isle  of  Wight  Counties, 
but  services  were  planned  for  Isle  of  Wight  County  in  the  fiscal  year  1940 
through  a  2-county  public-health  unit. 

MroWESTEEN  AND  WeSTEEN  AeEA 

In  the  midwestern  and  western  area  38  counties  in  Colorado,  Michigan,  Montana, 
Nebraska,  Ohio,  and  Wyoming  were  included. 

In  Colorado,  among  the  4  counties  of  Delta.  Larimer,  Montrose,  and  Weld,  in  the 
sugar-beet  area,  there  was  a  full-time  county  health  department  in  Weld  County 
only.  Through  the  Weld  County  health  department  medical  prenatal  and  post- 
partum clinics,  an  organized  home-delivery  nursing  service,  and  infant  and  pre- 
school confei-ences  were  available.  In  this  county,  and  in  Delta  Countv  as  well, 
public-liealth-nursing  services  were  given  to  expectant  mothers,  infants,"  and  chil- 
dren of  preschool  and  school  ages. 

In  Midi  if/an.  the  12  counties  of  Allegan,  Bay,  Gratiot,  Huron,  Isabella,  Lenawee, 
Midland,  Monroe,  Shiawassi,  Saginaw,  Sanilac,  and  Tuscola  in  the  sugar-beet  area, 
6  counties  had  full-time  health  denartments.    In  all  6  of  these  counties  there  were 
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provided  piiblic-health-niirsing  service  for  expectant  mothers,  infants,  and  children 
of  prescliool  and  school  ages,  v^'ith  medical  examination  of  school  children,  and  all 
but  1  had  service  of  nutritionists  and  corrective  dental  service.  Group  instruction 
on  prenatal  care  was  given  to  mothers  in  3  counties  and  on  infant  and  child  care 
in  3  counties.  No  medical  prenatal  or  postpartum  clinics,  nor  child-health  confer- 
ences were  held  in  any  of  the  counties.  Obstetric  or  pediatric  consultation  service 
was  available  in  9  counties  and  in  2  counties  this  was  the  only  maternal  and  child- 
health  service  rendered.  Huron  County  had  no  maternal  and  child-health  service 
under  the  Social  Security  Act ;  in  Gratiot  County  only  group  instruction  in  child 
care  was  given  ;  in  Lenawee  County,  only  nutrition  service  ;  and  in  Tuscola  County, 
only  group  instruction  in  prenatal  care  and  nutrition  service  were  available. 

In  Monlana  7  counties — Big  Horn,  Blaine,  Carbon,  Ravalli,  Richland,  Rosebud, 
and  Yellowstone — where  the  migratory  laborers  came  to  work  in  the  sugar-beet 
crop  had  no  full-time  county  health  service,  and  1  county  had  no  public-health 
service  of  any  kind.  However,  in  5  counties  public-health  nurses  made  home  visits 
to  expectant  mothers,  infants,  and  preschool  children  and  gave  nursing  supervision 
in  the  schools,  and  2  counties  conducted  classes  in  child  care  for  mothers. 

In  NchrasL-a  migratory  labor  is  used  in  the  sugar-beet  fields  of  4  counties — 
Buffalo.  Dawson.  Morrill,  and  Scotts  Bluff.  Two  of  these  counties  had  full-time 
county  health  departments  but  the  principal  service  rendered  was  by  public-health 
nurses  through  home  visits  to  prenatal  and  postpartum  patients  and  to  infants  and 
preschool  children,  school  health  supervision,  and  group  instruction  in  maternity 
care.  Medical  examination  of  school  children  also  was  provided.  Tlie  other  two 
counties  had  no  public-health  service. 

In  Wijominff  a  similar  situation  was  found  in  4  counties — Big  Horn,  Goshen, 
Platte,  and  Washakie — where  migratory  labor  is  used  in  the  beet  fields.  There 
were  no  organized  health  departments,  the  only  service  being  by  public-health 
nurses. 

In  Ohio,  in  Fulton,  Hardin,  Honry,  Lucas,  Ottawa,  Putnum,  and  Wood  Counties 
migratory  laborers  work  in  the  sugar-beet  and  onion  fields.  Of  these  counties, 
only  Lucas  and  Wood  had  full-time  county  health  iniits.  These  provided  public- 
health  nur.sing  .service  to  expectant  mothers,  infants,  and  children  of  preschool  and 
school  ages,  with  medical  examination  of  school  children  and  dental  educational 
work  and  some  dental  corrective  service  in  1  county.  The  other  5  counties  had 
public-health-nursing  service,  and  4  had  medical  examination  of  school  children. 

Central  Southeen  Area 

In  this  area  14  counties  in  the  States  of  Arizona,  Arkansas.  Kentucky,  and  Texas 
were  included. 

In  Arizona  among  the  4  counties — Graham,  Maricopa.  Pinal  and  Yuma — only 
2  had  full-time  health  departments.  The  maternal  and  child-health  services 
provided  were  medical  prenatal  and  postpartiim  clinics,  infant  and  preschool 
conferences,  and  examination  of  school  children  ;  public-health  nursing  home  Aisits 
to  mothers,  infants,  and  preschool  and  school  children,  and  group  instruction  for 
mothers  in  maternity  and  child  care;  and  some  corrective  dental  service.  Two 
counties  had  no  public-health  service. 

In  Arkansas  3  counties  were  studied — Crawford,  Sebestian,  and  White — where 
the  vegetable  and  berry  crops  require  migratory  labor.  Each  of  these  counties 
had  a  full-time  county  health  department  through  which  there  was  provided 
public-health-nursing  service  for  mothei's,  infants,  and  children  of  prcscliool 
and  school  ages  and  medical  examination  for  school  children.  One  county  had 
medical  child-health  conferences  and  one  county  provided  some  corrective  dental 
service. 

In  Kentuckif,  one  county,  McCracken,  was  included  wl)ere  migrants  work  in 
the  strawberry  patches,  had  a  full-time  county  health  department  which  pro- 
vided medical  prenatal  and  postpartum  supervision,  conferences  for  infants  and 
preschool  children,  and  examination  of  school  children ;  public-health  nnrse  serv- 
ice for  mothers  and  for  children  of  all  ages ;  organized  home  delivery  nursing 
services ;  some  dental  corrective  work  and  the  service  of  nutritionists. 

In  Texas,  the  six  counties  of  Brooks,  Cameron,  Hidalgo.  Hill.  Rusk  and  Starr 
were  included.  Here  the  truck  farmers  employed  migratory  labor.  Two  of 
these  counties  had  full-time  county  health  departments  which"  provided  medical 
prenatal  and  postpartum  clinics,  child-health  conferences  and  examination  of 
school  children :  public-health  nursing  services  to  mothers,  infants  and  children 
of  preschool  and  school  ages  and  group  instruction  in  maternity  and  child  care; 
dental  educational  work  and  .some  dental  corrective  service  for  children  •  and 
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service  of  nutritionists.     Two  counties  had  public  health  nursing  service  only 
and  two  had  no  maternal  and  child  health  service. 

Pacific  Aeea 

In  this  area  13  counties  in  California,  Oregon,  and  Washington  were  included. 

In  California  there  were  included  the  counties  of  Fresno,  Kern,  Kings,  Madera, 
Merced,  Tulare,  San  Luis  Obispo,  Yolo,  and  Yuba,  where  migrants  work  in  the 
cotton  fields  and  truck  gardens.  Of  these  6  had  full-time  public-health  depart- 
ments, 5  of  which  provided  medical  child-health  conferences;  4  provided  public- 
health-nursing  services  for  mothers,  6  provided  public-health-nursing  services  for 
infants,  preschool  and  school  children ;  4  provided  dental  inspection  and  3  dental 
corrective  service ;  and  3  provided  services  of  nutritionists.  Three  other  counties 
of  the  group  provided  medical  child-health  conferences,  and  public-health-nursing 
services,  dental  inspection  and  corrections ;  and  2  provided  nutrition  services. 

In  Marion  County,  Oregon,  hops,  fruit,  and  nuts  bring  migrant  yorkers. 
There  is  a  full-time  health  department  in  this  county  which  provides  medical 
prenatal  and  postpartum  clinics,  child-health  conferences,  and  examination  of 
school  children ;  public-health-nnrsing  services  for  mothers,  infants,  and  children, 
with  group  instruction  for  mothers  in  maternity  and  child  care. 

In  Washington,  Clark,  Pierce,  and  Yakima  Counties,  where  migratory  laborers 
work  with  fruits,  hops,  and  nuts,  each  had  a  full-time  county  health  unit,  but  the 
only  maternal  and  child-health  services  given  were  public-health-nursing  home 
visits  to  prenatal  and  postpartum  cases  and  to  infants  and  preschool  children 
in  the  3  counties,  and  group  instruction  in  material  care  in  1  county. 


Appendix  I 

OLD-AGE  INSURANCE  IN  AGRICULTURE :  COVERAGE  AND  COLLECTION 
OF  CONTRIBUTIONS  IN  FRANCE,  GERMANY,  AND  GREAT  BRITAIN 

This  memorandum  concerns  the  schemes  of  old-age  insurance  for  agricultural 
workers  in  three  countries :  France,  Germany,  and  Great  Britain.  Old-age 
insurance  is,  in  each  country,  combined  with  insurance  against  death,  and 
with  insurance  against  invalidity  in  France  and  Germany.  Moreover,  sickness 
insurance  exists  in  all  three  countries  (combined,  in  Great  Britain,  with 
invalidity  insurance),  and  is  closely  coordinated  with  pension  insurance.  Since 
sickness  and  pension  insurance  have  practically  tlie  same  scope,  the  contribu- 
tions for  both  are  collected  simultaneously  in  France  and  Great  Britain; 

In  Germany  and  Great  Britain,  agricultural  workers  are  covered  by  the 
general  scheme  of  old-age  insurance,  being  treated  on  the  same  footing  as 
industrial  and  commercial  workers.  In  France  agricultural  workers  are  covered 
by  a  special  scheme  of  old-age  insurance. 

A.   Coverage 

1.    GENEKAL  DEFINITION 

In  Germany  and  Great  Britain  agricultural  workers  come  within  the  defini- 
tion of  employed  persons  liable  to  insurance  under  the  general  scheme.  The 
German  law  enumerates  workers,  journeymen,  domestic  servants,  assistants 
and  apprentices  as  persons  subject  to  the  law.^ 

In  Great  Britain  the  persons  liable  are  defined  by  reference  to  their  contract 
of  employment.  There  is  a  tendency  in  Great  Britain  for  agricultural  workers 
to  be  organized  in  approved  societies  of  their  own.  One-sixth  of  the  insured 
population  employed  in  agriculture  belongs  to  societies  which  exist  primarily 
for  the  benefit  of  agricultural  employees. 

The  definition  of  the  workers  subject  to  the  French  agricultural  scheme 
follows  essentially  that  of  the  agricultural  workmen's  compensation  acts.  Thus 
it  comprises  wage  earning  and  salaried  employees  and  servants  other  than 
those  exclusively  engaged  in  personal  services,  who  are  employed  in  the 
following  types  of  undertakings :  agricultural  undertakings  of  any  kind ; 
undertakings  of  stock  breeding,  breaking-in  and  training ;  stud  farms ;  offices, 


1  Salaried   employees  in  agriculture  are   insured  under  the  general  salaried  employees' 
system. 
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stores,  and  places  of  sale  connected  with  agricultural  associations.  The  agri- 
cultural scheme  of  old-age  insurance  also  applies  to  persons  employed  by 
rural  artisans  and  by  contractors  for  threshing  and  other  agricultural  work 
and  to  the  staffs  of  agricultural  cooperative  and  insurance  funds. 

2.    SITUATION   OF  FARMERS   AND  TENANTS 

Persons  cultivating  their  own  land  are  not  liable  to  insurance  under  any 
of  the  laws,  nor  are  tenant  farmers  who  pay  rent  in  cash. 

Under  the  German  law  the  Minister  of  Labor  may  extend  compulsory  cover- 
age to  groups  of  small  tradespeople  and  heads  of  small  uiuli-itakings  who 
do  not,  as  a  rule,  employ  more  than  one  insured  worker.  Althougli  a  provision 
of  this  sort  has  been  on  the  statute  books  for  nearly  50  years,  it  has  never 
been  put  into  effect. 

In  France,  the  situation  of  the  farmer  and  that  of  the  tenant  farmer  are 
not  analogous.  Social  insurance  is  not  compulsory  for  the  farmer  nor  for 
the  large  share  tenant,  who  begins  his  operations  with  a  lease  of  livestock 
of  a  value  of  more  than  1,000  fr.  The  farmer  and  the  large  share  tenant 
may  have  the  benefits  of  voluntary  insurance  provided  they  are  under  60 
years  of  age  and  that  their  income  is  less  than  the  legal  maximum. 

The  share  tenant  is  obliged  to  come  under  social  insurance  if  he  does 
his  work  alone  as  a  rule  with  the  help  of  members  of  his  family  and  if 
he  does  not  possess,  when  he  begins  operations,  a  lease  of  livestock  of  a  value 
of  over  1,000  fr. 

Share  tenants  are  considered  to  be  working  alone  or  with  only  the  aid  of 
members  of  their  families  if  they  have  not  employed  occasional  workers  for 
more  than  75  days  during  the  preceding  year. 

The  wives  of  share  tenants  who  have  accepted  share-cropping  contracts 
jointly  with  their  husbands  are  considered  as  share  tenants. 

The  landlord  of  the  share  tenants  who  are  compulsorily  insured  is  considered 
the  employer  of  the  tenants. 

While  large  share  tenants  who  employ  other  workers  are  not  brought  under 
compulsory  insurance,  the  landlord  refunds  to  them  the  contributions  which 
they  have  paid  on  behalf  of  their  employees. 

The  conditions  under  which  voluntary  insurance  is  open  to  farmers  in 
France,  Germany,  and  Great  Britain  are  described  below  in  section  4. 

3.   EXCEPTIONS 

All  the  laws  provide  that  under  certain  conditions  persons  who  come  within 
the  terms  or  general  definitions  of  the  scope  of  insurance  shall  nevertheless 
be  excluded.  The  conditions  of  particular  importance  to  agriculture  relate 
to  the  casual,  seasonal,  or  migratory  character  of  the  employment,  absence 
of  remuneration,  and  family  relationship  with  the  employer. 

(a)   Casual  Employment. 

In  all  three  countries  persons  for  whom  work  under  a  contract  of  employ- 
ment is  of  casual  character  are  excluded.  In  France  this  exception  is  made 
by  a  provision  tliat  persons  who  do  not  earn,  in  employment  normally  insurable, 
1,000  fr.  a  year  are  not  liable.  In  Germany  temporary  services  performed 
by  persons  whose  regular  calling  is  other  than  wage  work  are  excluded  as 
well  as  temporary  services  which  are  subsidiary  to  regular  insurable  employ- 
ment. Under  the  British  law  casual  employment  is  excepted  only  if  it  is  not 
for  the  purposes  of  the  employer's  trade  or  business. 

(ft)  Seasonal  Employment. 

In  Germany  persons  who  are  self-employed  or  who  do  not  work  for  remunera- 
tion the  rest  of  the  year  may  receive  a  certificate  of  exemption  for  seasonal 
work  which  does  not  last  longer  than  12  weeks  in  any  one  season  or  50  days 
in  the  entire  year.  The  exemption  is  granted  only  if  the  worker  has  not 
paid  more  than  100  weekly  contributions  in  the  past.  It  is  good  for  a  year 
at  a  time. 

In  Great  Britain  persons  engaged  in  the  following  types  of  seasonal  work 
are  excluded  unless  they  were  insured  at  the  time  of  entering  this  employ- 
ment: (1)  harvesting  or  gathering  of  flowers,  fruit,  peas,  or  potatoes;  (2)  tying, 
training,  or  picking  of  hops;  and  (3)  peeling  of  onions.  Men  employed  cas- 
ually to  help  in  threshing  must  be  insured.  There  is  one  further  exclusion  in 
Great  Britain  not  related  particularly  to  seasonal  work.     The  farmer  need  not 
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pay  any  contribution  for  persons  who  are  employed  solely  as  milkers  or  in 
delivering  milli  provided  that  in  the  latter  case  the  work  is  finished  by 
9:  00  a.  m.  (except  on  Sundays  when  there  is  no  time  limit).  However,  if  these 
persons  are  ordinarily  employed  by  him  in  any  other  capacity,  they  must  be 
insured. 

(c)  Migratory  Workers. 

Polish  agricultural  workers  who  formerly  migrated  to  Germany  in  numbers, 
paid  no  contributions  under  the  German  system.  The  employers  of  these 
workers  were,  however,  required  to  pay  their  portion  of  the  contribution. 

Agricultural  workers  have  a  tendency  to  migrate  between  England  and  North 
Ireland.  There  methods  have  been  developed  for  the  exchange  of  credits  earned 
by  migratory  workers. 

(d)  Absence  of  Remuneration. 

Persons  who  receive  no  money  wage  are  excluded  in  France,  Germany,  and 
Great  Britain. 

(e)  Members  of  Employer's  Family. 

The  situation  of  members  of  the  employer's  family  is  particularly  important 
where  agricultural  workers  are  concerned. 

In  France  the  members  of  the  employer's  family  (wife  or  husband,  parents, 
descendants,  brothers,  and  sisters)  who  live  in  his  household  and  habitually 
work  on  his  premises  and  on  his  account  are  all  compulsorily  insured  if  there 
are  any  other  persons,  not  members  of  the  family,  who  are  regularly  employed 
in  the  undertaking.  If  there  are  no  such  other  persons,  the  family  may  insure 
voluntarily. 

Specific  provision  is  made  for  the  exclusion  of  the  wife  or  husband  in  Germany 
and  Great  Britain.  In  Great  Britain  persons  employed  by  their  parents  with- 
out money  payment  are  excluded  along  with  other  employees  who  receive  no 
money  wage. 

4.     VOLUNTARY    INSURANCE 

In  France,  Germany,  and  Great  Britain  the  opportunity  for  old-age  insurance 
is  widely  open  to  farmers. 

In  France,  under  the  same  conditions  as  to  maximum  age  and  earnings  as 
apply  to  compulsory  insurance,  the  following  classes  of  persons  may  insure 
voluntarily : 

(1)  peasants  cultivating  their  own  land; 

(2)  tenant  farmers; 

(3)  half-share  tenants  who  own  more  than  1,000  fr.  of  stock  when  they 

become  tenants  and  thus  qi'e  excluded  from  compulsory  insurance; 

(4)  rural  artisans  with  at  most  two  permanent  employees; 

(5)  contractors  for  threshing  and  other  agricultural  work; 

(6)  wives  of  insured  men; 

(7)  members   of   the   employer's   family   who   live   in   his   household   and 

habitually  work  on  his  premises  and  on  his  account,  and  who  are 
not  compulsorily  insured. 

Voluntary  agricultural  insurance  in  France  has  met  with  greater  success  than 
voluntary  industrial  insurance  which  was  tried  out  from  1930-1935.  However, 
on  December  31,  1935,  the  number  of  voluntary  insured  persons  did  not  exceed 
139,000  out  of  a  possible  4,500,000.  The  French  official  who  reported  to  the 
American  Embassy  in  Paris  in  response  to  our  inquiry  concludes:  "If  one  con- 
siders the  important  advantages  offered  with  voluntary  insurance,  as  well  as  the 
value  of  the  support  given  by  the  State  to  such  insured  persons,  one  is  obliged 
to  conclude  that  the  population  of  free  agricultural  workers  has  not  responded 
with  enthusiasm  to  this  appeal  to  foresight." 

In  Germany,  voluntary  insurance  was  limited,  prior  to  1938,  in  the  main  to 
small  tradespeople  and  heads  of  small  undertakings  who  did  not  as  a  rule  employ 
more  than  two  insured  workers  and  who  were  at  the  time  of  entering  insurance 
under  40  years  of  age.  A  decree  issued  at  the  end  of  1937  opens  voluntary 
insurance  to  all  German  citizens  under  age  40;  however,  the  regulations  to 
make  the  decree  effective  have  not  yet  been  issued.  No  information  is  available 
on  the  extent  to  which  farmers  have  taken  advantage  of  the  opportunities  of 
voluntary  insurance. 
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In  Great  Britain,  insurance  is  open  to  any  person  under  the  age  of  40.  During 
1938,  tlie  first  year  of  operation  of  tlie  voluntary  insurance  system,  applicants 
were  admitted  provided  their  age  did  not  exceed  55.  The  income  of  the  person 
who  wants  to  become  insured  must  not  exceed  £400  a  year  for  a  man  and  £250 
a  year  for  a  woman.  Originally  it  was  estimated  that  between  350,000  and 
700,000  persons  would  apply  for  admission  to  the  voluntary  pension  scheme 
during  the  first  year.    By  May  1938,  281,000  applications  had  been  made. 

B.  Collection  of  Contributions 

1.  DETERMINATION  OF  THE  BASIC  WAGE 

Evaluation  of  wages  in  kind  is  not  required  in  France  and  Great  Britain. 
Under  the  British  system,  contributions  and  benefits  vary  with  sex  but  not  with 
wages,  which  consequently  do  not  need  to  be  evaluated. 

In  France,  unlike  contributions  under  the  industrial  system,  the  contributions 
under  the  agricultural  scheme  are  flat,  varying  only  with  sex  and  age.  In 
addition,  in  the  agricultural  scheme  the  contributions  are  increased  by  important 
additions  paid  by  the  general  guaranty  fund  on  behalf  of  the  State. 

In  Germany  contributions  vary  with  wages.  The  basic  wage  includes  shares 
in  profits,  payments  in  kind,  and  any  payments  received  from  the  employer 
instead  of,  or  in  addition  to,  money  wages.  Wages  in  kind  under  the  German 
system  are  evaluated  by  the  local  insurance  office  in  accordance  with  directions 
issued  by  the  regional  government.  The  value  of  payments  in  kind  is  assessed 
according  to  local  prices,  after  hearing  the  sickness  insurance  funds.  The  direc- 
tions issued  by  the  regional  governments  vary  widely.  Thus  in  Bavaria  it  is  laid 
down  that  the  values  should  be  different  for  men  and  women  respectively 
and  for  workers  of  either  sex  under  16.  The  values  should  be  based  on  local 
retail  prices.  On  the  other  hand,  in  Prussia  the  prefects  are  given  complete 
freedom  to  make  rules  for  the  evaluation  of  payments  in  kind  wnthin  their 
areas.  Not  only  are  wages  in  kind  assessed  for  insurance  purposes;  benefits 
may  also  be  paid  in  kind  under  certain  conditions.  With  their  consent,  agricul- 
tural workers  who  are  ordinarily  paid  in  kind  may  receive  from  the  communities 
in  which  they  live  two-thirds  of  their  annuities  in  kind  rather  than  cash.  In 
such  cases  the  insurance  agency  reimburses  the  community  for  the  value  of  the 
payments  in  kind. 

2.  METHOD  OF  PAYING  CONTRIBUTIONS 

The  machinery  for  collecting  insurance  contributions  is  identical  in  all  three 
countries  for  agricultural  and  industrial  employments.  Great  Britain  takes 
account  of  the  practice  of  "long  hirings"  in  agriculture,  i.  e.,  employment  by 
the  half  year  or  the  year.  Ordinarily  the  stamp  must  be  pasted  on  the  stamp 
card  at  the  time  wages  are  paid.  In  the  case  of  a  long  term  employment,  the 
card  is  required  to  be  stamped  either  (1)  within  6  days  of  the  expiration  of 
its  currency,  or  (2)  on  payment  of  wages  or  termination  of  employment, 
whichever  is  earlier. 

3.  ENFORCEMENT  OF  COMPLIANCE 

(a)   Wages  lists. 

Generally  where  the  contributions  vary  with  the  wages,  as  is  the  case  in 
Germany,  the  employer  is  required  to  keep  wages  lists.  In  Germany,  both 
employers  in  industry  and  employers  in  agriculture  must  keep  records  of  the 
immber  of  persons  employed,  their  earnings  and  the  duration  of  their  employ- 
ment. In  France,  the  commercial  and  industrial  organizations  are  required  to 
keep  wage  bulletins.  However,  in  agriculture  the  use  of  the  wage  bulletin  is 
not  compulsory.  As  a  result  of  this  arrangement,  the  proofs  that  the  social 
insurance  contribution  has  been  paid  for  a  particular  wage  earner  are  more 
difficult  to  secure  in  agriculture  than  in  industry. 

(&)  Inspection. 

Provision  is  made  for  the  inspection  of  undertakings  and  their  books  under 
the  laws  of  all  three  countries. 

In  France,  inspectors,  appointed  by  the  Minister  of  Labor,  visit  undertakings 
to  ascertain  that  the  employees  have  been  registered,  and  that  contributions 
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are  regularly  paid.  The  report  submitted  by  French  officials  to  the  American 
Embassy  in  Paris  indicates  that  the  number  of  inspectors  entrusted  with  the 
enforcement  of  the  social  insurance  laws  for  agricultural  employees  is  inade- 
quate. The  insufficient  number  of  inspectors,  along  with  their  heavy  duties, 
makes  it  impossible,  for  the  time  being,  for  the  inspectors  to  make  regular 
and  frequent  inspection  trips  to  the  farm  establishments. 

In  Germany  inspection  is  carried  out  jointly  by  the  old-age  insurance  insti- 
tutions and  by  the  local  insurance  office.  The  representatives  of  these  bodies 
are  entitled  not  only  to  examine  records  but  also  to  interrogate  the  staff. 
Methods  in  agriculture  are  the  same  as  in  industry. 

In  Great  Britain  inspectors  appointed  by  the  Minister  of  Health  are  entitled 
to  enter  any  undertaking  and  to  make  any  inquiry  necessary  to  ascertain 
whether  the  contributions  are  being  duly  paid.  The  employer  is  obliged  to 
produce  his  i-ecords  for  inspection  and  the  inspector  is  entitled  to  interrogate 
the  staff.  Inspection  is  carried  out  on  the  same  lines  for  agricultural  and 
industrial  employments.  Routine  inspection  ordinarily  covers  20  percent  of 
employers  in  each  year  and  special  visits  are  paid  as  required  to  deal  with 
individual  complaints  of  noncompliance  received  from  insured  persons,  etc. 

(c)   Difficnitles  of  Enforcing  Compliance. 

The  parliamentary  debates  in  the  first  10  years  after  the  effective  date  of 
the  old-age  insurance  law  in  Germany  indicate  that  there  was  strong  opposi- 
tion to  the  new  law  on  the  part  of  agricultural  employers.  The  inclusion  of 
agricultural  workers  under  the  general  old-age  insurance  law  was  an  important 
political  issue  during  the  early  years  of  the  operation  of  the  new  system. 

The  early  difficulties  in  enlisting  the  cooperation  of  agricultural  employers 
appear  to  have  been  overcome  successfully.  In  1936,  the  regional  old-age  insur- 
ance institution  in  the  German  province  of  Pomerania,  where  agricultural  workers 
represent  the  high  proportion  of  38  percent  of  the  total  population,  inspected 
70,639  employers,  or  99  percent  of  the  total  number,  and  found  that  contribution 
irregularities  (nonpayment,  incorrect  amount,  etc.)  affected  only  1.85  percent  of 
the  total  contributions  due  in  the  region. 

The  reports  received  from  Great  Britain  on  the  subject  indicate  that  no  special 
difficulties  are  encountered  with  regard  to  compliance  in  agricultural  regions 
except  such  as  arise  out  of  the  less  business  like  methods  of  farmers  as  com- 
pared with  those  of  average  industrial  employers.  Generally  speaking,  the 
standards  of  compliance  are  reasonabl.v  uniform,  except  that  there  is  a  greater 
tendency  in  agricultural  employments  to  defer  the  stamping  of  cards  until  the 
expiration  of  their  currency,  notwithstanding  that  wages  are  paid  at  more  fre- 
quent intervals. 

A  very  frank  discussion  of  the  difficulties  encountered  in  France  in  enforcing 
compulsory  insurance  for  agricultural  employees  is  found  in  the  report  prepared 
by  French  officials  at  our  request.  The  section  of  the  report  dealing  with  this 
aspect  of  the  problem  is  quoted  in  full. 

"The  difficulties  encountered  in  the  application  of  social  insurance  in  agricul- 
ture are  the  result  of  special  characteristics  of  the  agricultural  profession  in 
France.  The  majority  of  the  country  properties  are  small.  The  farm  is  generally 
exploited  by  the  owner  and  his  family,  and  other  than  family  labor  is  needed  only 
exceptionally :  mutual  assistance  among  farm  owners  is  commonly  practiced. 
Agricultural  laborers  move  about  a  great  deal  as  a  result  of  the  seasonal  nature 
of  the  work.  Many  workers  are  employed  intermittently,  now  by  industry,  now 
by  agriculture. 

"The  introduction  of  social  insurance  into  the  country  districts  was  at  first  met 
with  much  hostility ;  small  farmers  were  averse  to  accepting  social  responsibility 
for  paid  employees  with  whom  they  daily  shared  their  labor  and  whose  standard 
of  living  was  very  near  to  their  own.  The  workers  themselves  were  not  willing 
to  sacrifice  a  part  of  their  salaries  without  objection.  The  irregularity  of  the 
work  and  the  lowness  of  the  salaries  make  it  very  difficult  to  collect  contributions 
of  sufficient  importance  to  cover  the  risks  of  sickness,  motherhood,  disablement, 
old-age,  and  death.  The  result  of  this  situation  is  that  the  assessments  giving 
right  to  payments  are  larger  than  those  demanded  of  commercial  and  industrial 
employees,  and  the  payments  themselves  are  smaller  and  less  frequent.  Thus, 
it  is  notable  that  for  agricultural  workers  it  was  not  possible  to  organize  contri- 
butions which  would  give  sickness  compensation  payments,  except  for  motherhood 
or  labor  accidents. 
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"Likewise,  no  fixed  payments  have  been  provided  for  the  unemployed  agricul- 
tural worker.  It  has  been  necessary  to  leave  to  the  workers  the  possibility  of 
making  personal  payments  (equal  to  the  combined  employer  and  employee  assess- 
ments) during  periods  when  sickness  or  unemployment  makes  it  impossible  to 
make  normal  contri))utions. 

"However,  now  insurance  projects  are  being  studied  which  are  designed  to 
improve  the  coiulitidns  of  the  agricultural  workers, -and,  thanks  to  them,  it  is 
probable  that  social  insurance  will  come  to  be  a  definite  part  of  rural  life  and 
obtain  the  sjinic  popularity  there  tliat  it  has  among  workers  in  cities. 

"At  present  there  is  certainly  an  appreciable  difterence  between  the  compliance 
in  agriculture  and  the  compliance  in  industry  in  the  effective  payment  of 
contributions. 

"In  industry,  because  of  the  concentration,  supervision  is  much  easier;  the 
employers  carry  out  their  obligations  readily  enough. 

"In  agriculture,  the  payment  of  the  contributions  is  frequently  neglected. 
But.  on  account  of  the  scattered  farm  properties,  the  difiiculty  of  supervision, 
and  the  insufficient  personnel  entrusted  with  the  collection  of  unpaid  contri- 
butions, it  is  difficult  to  take  action  against  all  the  delinquent  employers. 

"In  spite  of  these  obstacles,  social  insurance  has  nevertheless  made  some 
progress  in  the  agricultural  areas,  particularly  in  the  payment  of  contributions 
or  assessments.  According  to  the  cards  and  assessment  sheets  turned  in  by 
regional  officials,  the  number  of  contributors  may  be  ascertained: 

1930 19,235 

1931 288,792 

1932 614,210 

1933 637,890 

1934 639,662 

1935 693,937 

"The  total  number  of  insured  contributors  is  still  higher,  for  some  do  not 
contribute  regularly,  and  others  pay  in  cash.  The  total  number  was  over 
700,000  in  1935." 

C.  Statistical  Information 

The  statistical  information  which  would  throw  some  light  on  the  problem 
of  enforcement  of  social  insurance  laws  in  agricultural  regions  of  Germany 
and  Great  Britain  is  very  meager.  In  Great  Britain  slightly  over  700,000 
agricultural  workers  (663,000  men  and  42,000  women)  are  covered  by  old-age 
insurance.  This  is  a  small  fraction  of  the  total  of  over  18,000,000  persons 
covered  in  the  country  as  a  whole. 

No  similar  figures  are  available  for  Germany. 

In  France  the  figures  indicate  that  the  farming  establishments  are  pre- 
dominantly small.  Over  half  of  the  farm  establishments  have  no  paid  em- 
ployees, in  March  1931  less  than  3  percent  of  the  farm  establishments  had 
more  than  5  employees.  The  number  of  such  farms  has  been  steadily  on  the 
decline.  The  following  tabulation  shows  the  distribution  of  the  farm  estab- 
lishment according  to  the  number  of  agricultural  employees : 

Total  number  of  farm  establishments 2,  421,  933 

Establishments  with  no  paid  employees 1,341,112 

1  paid  employee-— , 590,  561 

2  paid  employees 270,288 

3  paid  employees 114,  483 

4  paid  employees 50,683 

5  paid  employees 22,  700 

6  paid  employees 10,740 

7  paid  employees 5,  644 

8  paid  employees 3,  541 

9  paid  employees 2, 171 

10  paid  employees 1,  789 

11  to  20  paid  employees 5,754 

21  to  50  paid  employees 2,200 

51  to  lOo  paid  employees 240 

101  to  200  paid  employees 23 

201  to  500  paid  employees 3 

501  to  1,000  paid  employees 1 

1,001  and  above 0 
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This  tabulation  indicates  that  of  the  total  of  2,140,000  agricultural  employees 
1,960,000  were  employed  on  farms  with  10  or  less  employees,  the  remaining 
180,000  being  employed  on  farms  with  more  than  10  employees.  Small  farms 
predominate  in  France,  making  the  enforcement  of  the  old-age  insurance  law 
more  ditficult. 


Appendix  II 


EXEMPTION   OF   AGRICULTURAL   LABOR    UNDER    STATE    UNEMPLOY- 
MENT COMPENSATION  LAWS,  AS  OF  MAY  1940 

Forty-eight  S'tates,  Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  the  District  of  Columbia  have  enacted 
unemployment  compensation  laws.  All  of  these  laws,  with  the  exception  of  that 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  exempt  agricultural  or  farm  labor  from  the  employ- 
ment which  is  covered  by  the  unemployment  compensation  acts.  In  the  absence 
of  definitions  of  agricultural  or  farm  labor  in  these  laws,  17  agencies  have  adopted 
administrative  definitions  by  regulation  or  interpretation.  In  general,  these  defi- 
nitions follow  the  definition  of  agricultural  labor  contained  in  Regulations  90  of 
the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  relating  to  title  IX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  of 
1935.  In  applying  these  definitions  or  State  laws  to  concrete  cases,  the  various 
unemployment  compensation  agencies  in  general  have  followed  the  similar  inter- 
pretations issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  as  S.  S.  T.  rulings. 

Under  these  definitions,  as  applied  to  concrete  factual  situations,  the  agricul- 
tural labor  exemption  has  been  limited  to  employees  of  a  farmer,  employed  on  a 
farm  engaged  in  specific  activities,  such  as  the  cultivation  of  the  soil ;  the'harvest- 
ing  of  crops ;  raising,  feeding  or  management  of  livestock,  bees  and  poultry.  Thus, 
services  rendered  by  employees  of  a  farmer  in  digging  irrigation  ditches  and 
threshing  are  exempt  as  agricultural  labor,  while  the  same  services  performed  for 
an  irrigation  company,  or  itinerant  threshers,  do  not  come  within  the  exemption. 
Horticulture  has  generally  been  held  to  be  within  the  exemption,  while  fo-x  farms 
and  chicken  hatcheries  have  not  been  held  exempt  as  agricultural  labor. 

The  exempt  agricultural  activities  also  include  the  processing,  packing,  packag- 
ing, transportation,  and  marketing  of  articles  produced  on  a  farm,  provided  these 
activities  are  incidental  to  ordinary  farming  operations,  as  distinguished  from 
manufacturing  or  commercial  oiierations,  and  provided  that  these  services  are 
performed  by  an  employee  of  the  owner  or  tenant  of  the  farm  on  which  the  raw 
materials  were  produced.  Thus,  services  performed  by  an  employee  of  a  farmer 
in  grading  and  packing  farm  produce,  such  as  fruit  or  vegetables  grown  on  the 
farm  of  his  employer,  are  exempt  as  agricultural  labor,  while  the  same  services 
rendered  for  a  farmers'  cooperative  or  for  a  farmer  who  packs  both  his  own  farm 
products  and  those  of  others,  are  not  exempt.  The  dividing  line  between  services 
which  are  incidental  to  ordinary  farming  as  distinguished  from  commercial  or 
manufacturing  operations  varies  somewhat,  but,  in  general,  services  rendered  in 
processing  farm  products  utilizing  machinery,  and  other  processes  in  general  com- 
mercial use,  such  as  pasteurizing  milk  and  ginning  cotton,  have  been  held  not 
within  the  exemption. 

Following  the  broadening  of  the  exemption  of  agricultural  labor  contained  in 
both  the  Federal  Insurance  Contributions  Act  and  the  Federal  Unemployment  Tax 
Act  resulting  from  the  1939  amendments  to  the  Social  Security  Act,  8  States  have 
amended  State  laws  to  conform  to  the  Federal  definition  contained  in  the  Unem- 
ployment Tax  Act,  and  1  State,  Georgia,  by  regulation,  has  adopted  a  similar  defi- 
nition. To  date  the  Treasury  Department  has  not  published  its  definition  of  agri- 
cultural labor  as  contained  in  the  Federal  Unemployment  Tax  Act.  Presumably 
it  will  follow  the  definition  of  agricultural  labor  contained  in  Regulations  106 
relating  to  the  Federal  Insurance  Contributions  Act,  affecting  Federal  old-age 
insurance.  To  date  only  an  insignificant  number  of  decisions  of  State  agencies 
applying  these  new  definitions  to  individual  cases  have  been  received.  To  the 
extent  that  the  States  adopt  the  new  Federal  definition,  it  is  probable  that  the 
groups  now  excluded  from  the  Federal  Unemployment  Tax  Act  will  also  be  ex.- 
cluded  under  State  unemployment  compensation  laws. 
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Pkovisions  of  State  Unemployment  Compensation  Laws  and  Ruies  and 
Regulations  Relating  to  Agrioultukal  Labor 

a.  state  unemployment  compensation  law  pkovisions  relating  to  agricultural 
labor  (agricultural  labor  is  bixcluded  in  5  0  states — all  except  the  district 
of  columbia) 

I.  States  in  which  "agricnltnral  labor"  is  excluded,  with  no  further  definition 
in  the  law   (39   States)  : 

Alaska sec.2  (i)  (6) 

Arizona sec.  19 

Arkansas sec  2  (i)  (6) 

California^ sec.  7  (a) 

Colorado sec.  19  (g)  (6) 

Connecticut sec.  803d 

Delaware sec.2  (i)  (6) 

Georgia sec.  19  (h)  (7)  " 

Hawaii sec.  2  (k)   (6) 

Idaho sec.  18-5  (f ) 

Illinois sec.2  (f)  (6) 

Indiana sec.2  (h)  (6) 

Iowa sec.  19  (g)  (7) 

Kansas sec.  44-703  (i) 

Kentucky sec.  3  (j)  (5) 

Maine sec.  19  (g)  (6) 

Maryland sec.  19  (g)  (7) 

Massachusetts' seel  (f)  (5)  (a) 

Minnesota' sec.  2  H  (6)  (d) 

Missouri sec.  3  (i)  (6) 

Montana sec.  19  (j)  (6) 

Nevada sec.2  (i)  (6) 

New  Hampshire sec.  1 1  (4) 

New  Jersey sec.  43  :  21-19  (i)  (7) 

New  Mexico sec.  19  (g)  (6) 

North  Carolina sec.  19  (g)  (6) 

North  Dakota sec.  3  (h)(6) 

Ohio sec.lC  (E) 

Oklahoma sec.  19  (g)(7) 

Pennsylvania sec.  L4  (j) 

Rhode  Island sec.  3  (7)  (f) 

South  Carolina sec.  19  (g)(6) 

South  Dakota sec.  17.0802  (7)  (g) 

Tennessee sec.  19  (g)  (7) 

Texas sec.  19  (g)  (5) 

Utah' sec.  19  (j)  (6) 

Vermont sec.2  (f)(3) 

West  Virginia sec.  I,  3 

Wyoming' sec.2  (i)  (6) 

1  See  also  IV  below  for  other  exclusions  related  to  agricultural  labor. 

2  See  II  above  for  definition  of  agricultural  labor  similar  to  that  contained  in  Federal  Unem- 
ployment Tax  Act,  adopted  by  regulation. 

II.  There  are  8  States  in  which  agricultural  labor  is  defined  in  terms  sim- 
ilar to  the  definition  provided  iu  the  Federal  Unemployment  Tax  Act  (sec. 
1607)  : 

"The  term  'agricultural  labor'  includes  all  service  performed — 

"(1)  On  a  farm,  in  the  employ  of  any  person,  in  connection  with  cul- 
tivating the  soil,  or  in  connection  with  raising  or  harvesting  any  agri- 
cultural or  horticultural  commodity,  including  the  raising,  shearing, 
feeding,  careing  for,  training,  and  management  of  livestock,  bees,  poultry, 
and  fur-bearing  animals  and  wildlife. 

"(2)  In  the  employ  of  the  owner  or  tenant  or  other  operator  of  a 
farm,   in   connection   with   the   operation,   management,    conservation,    im- 
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provement,  or  maintenance  of  such  farm  and  its  tools  and  equipment, 
or  in  salvaging  timber  or  clearing  land  of  brush  and  other  debris  left 
by  a  hurricane,  if  the  major  part  of  such  service  is  performed  on  a  farm. 
"(3)  In  connection  with  the  production  or  harvesting  of  maple  sirup 
or  maple  sugar  or  any  conunodity  defined  as  an  agricultural  commodity 
in  section  15  (g)  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act,  as  amended,  or  in 
connection  with  the  raising  or  harvesting  of  mushrooms,  or  in  connec- 
tion with  the  hatching  of  poultry,  or  in  connection  with  the  ginning  of 
cotton,  or  in  connection  with  the  operation  or  maintenance  of  ditches, 
canals,  reservoirs,  or  waterways  used  exclusively  for  supplying  and  storing 
water  for  farming  purposes. 

"(4)   In  handling,  planting,  drying,  paeliing,  packaging,  processing,  freez- 
ing, grading,  storing,  or  delivering  to  storage  or  to  market  or  to  a  carrier 
for  transportation   to  market,   any   agricultural   or   horticultural  commod- 
ity;    but   only   if   such   service   is  performed    as   an    incident  to    ordinary 
farming  operations,   or,  in  the  case  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  as  an  inci- 
dent   to   the  preparation    of   such    fruits    or   vegetables   for    market.     The 
provisions  of  this  paragraph   shall  not  be   deemed  to  be  applicable  with 
respect   to  service  performed   in   connection   with   commercial   canning   or 
commercial  freezing  or   in   connection   with   any   agricultural   or   horticul- 
tural commodity  after  its  delivery  to  a  terminal  market  for  distribution 
for  consiimption. 
"As  used  in  this  subsection,  the  term  'farm'  includes  stock,  dairy,  poultry, 
fruit,    fur-bearing    animal,    and    truck   farms,   plantations,    ranches,    nurseries, 
ranges,  greenhouses  or  other  similar  structures  used  primarily  for  the  raising 
of  agricultural  or  horticultural  commodities,  and  orchards."^ 

Alabama^'' sec.  2  (g)  IV  (1) 

Florida^= sec.  3  VI   (i) 

Louisiana' sec.  18  (g)    (6),  (r) 

Michigan'' sec.  42    (7)    (n) 

Mississippi sec.  19  (i)   (6)   (A) 

Nebraska  = sec.  48-702  (h)    (6) 

Virginia sec.  2    (t) 

Wisconsin' sec.  108.02  (5)    (g),  (23) 

1  See  also  IV  below  for  other  exclusions  related  to  agricultural  labor. 

2  Omits  the  words  :  "maple  syrup  or  maple  sugar." 

3  Excluded  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  Florida  and  Michigan  exclude  any  service  not 
covered  by  the  Federal  unemployment  tax. 

III.  There  are  3  States  in  which  "agricultural  labor"  is  specifically  defined 
in  different  language  than  in  the  Federal  Unemployment  Tax  Act: 

1.  "The  term  'farm  laborer'  shall  include  any  person  employed  on  a  farm  in 
connection  with:  (a)  the  cultivation  and  tillage  of  the  soil;  (b)  the  planting, 
cultivation  and  harvesting  of  agricultural,  horticultural,  floricultural.  vegetable 
and  food  products  of  the  soil;  (c)  the  raising,  feeding  and  care  of  live  stock, 
bees  and  poultry,  including  all  domesticated  birds  or  fowl,  and  the  production  or 
harvesting  of  maple  sirup  and  maple  sugar;  (d)  the  handling,  planting,  drying, 
packing,  packaging,  processing,  freezing,  grading,  preparing  for  market,  storing, 
or  delivering  to  storage  or  to  market  or  to  a  carrier  for  transportation  to  market 
of  any  agicultural,  horticultural  or  floricultural  commodity ;  but  only  if  such 
service  is  performed  as  an  incident  to  ordinary  agricultural,  horticultural  or 
floricultural  operations  or  in  the  case  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  as  an  incident  to 
the  preparation  of  such  fruits  or  vegetables  for  market.  The  provisions  of  this 
paragraph  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  applicable  with  respect  to  service  performed 
in  connection  with  commercial  canning  or  commercial  freezing  or  in  connection 
with  any  agricultural,  horticultural  or  floricultural  commodity  after  its  delivery 
to  a  terminal  market  for  distribution  for  consumption. 

"As  used  in  this  subdivision,  the  term  'farm'  includes  stock,  dairy,  poultry, 
fruit,  and  truck  farms,  plantations,  ranches,  orchards,  nurseries,  ranges,  green- 
houses or  other  structures  used  primarily  for  the  raising  of  agricultural,  horti- 
cultural or  floricultural  commodities"  (New  York,^  Ch.  837,  Session  Laws  of  1940, 
Section  502.11). 


1  Sec.  15i  (g)  of  Agricultural  Marketing  Act  reads  :  "Crude  gum  (oleoresin)  from  a  liv- 
ing tree,  and  the  following  products  as  processed  by  the  original  producer  of  the  crude 
gum  (oleoresin)  from  which  derived:  gum  spirits  of  turpentine  and  gum  resin,  as  defined 
in  the  Naval  Stores  Act,  approved  March  3,  1923." 

2  New  York  excludes  "employment  as  a  farm  laborer"  instead  of  "agricultural  labor" 
(sec.  .502.1). 
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2.  "Agricultural  labor  *  *  *  for  the  purpose  of  this  act  is  defined  as  any 
and  all  labor,  used  and  employed  in  all  branches  of  farming,  and,  among  other 
things,  the  cultivation  and  tillage  of  the  soil,  dairying,  the  production,  growing, 
harvesting  and  marketing  of  any  and  all  agricultural  and  horticultural  commodi- 
ties;  the  raising  of  livestock  and  any  practices  performed  l)y  a  farmer  or  on  a 
farm  as  incident  to  or  in  conjunction  with  such  t'armin.ii-  operations  together  with 
any  and  all  other  labor  used  and  employed  by  any  farmers'  cooperative  associa- 
tion, organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Oregon,  and  operated  for  the 
mutual  benefit  of  its  members ;  provided,  that  such  association  does  not  sell  its 
commodities  for  nonmembers  in  any  amount  greater  in  value  than  such  as  are 
sold  for  its  members,  and  all  earnings  are  apportioned  as  dividends  in  accordance 
with  the  amount  of  business  transacted  by  each  member  through  the  association 
(1)"  (Oregon,  sec.  2  (f)  (F)). 

3.  "Agricultural  labor  (services  customarily  performed  by  a  farm  hand  on  a 
farm  for  the  owner  or  tenant  of  a  farm)   (1)"  (Washington,  sec.  19  (g)  (6) ). 

I"V.  Other  exclusions  related  to  agricultural  labor : 

1.  Service  for  agricultural  or  horticultural  organizations  exempt  from  the  Fed- 
eral income  tax  (9)  : 

Alabama sec.  2  (g)  (IV)  (10) 

California sec.  7  (1)    (4) 

Florida^ sec.  3  VI  (i) 

Massachusetts sec.  1  (f)  (5)  (k) 

Michigan'^ sec.  42  (7)(n) 

Mississippi sec.  19   (i)(6)(J) 

Nebraska sec.  48-702  (h)(6) 

Virginia sec.  2  (j)  (7) 

Wisconsin sec.  108.02  (5)  (g) 

1  Excluded  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  Florida  and  Michigan  exclude  any  service  not 
covered  by  the  Federal  unemployment  tax. 

2.  Service  for  farmers'  cooperative  associations  (2)  : 

a.  Service  performed  in  the  employ  of  any  farmers'  cooperative  association 
dealing  exclusively  with  agricultur.il  or  dairy  products  or  farmers'  mutual 
insurance  company,  not  included  in  the  definition  of  "emplover"  under  section 
907  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (1 »   ( Minnesota,  sec.  2  H  (6)  (3) ) . 

b.  Oregon — see  definition  of  agricultural  labor  III-2  above. 

3.  Service  performed  in  the  maintenance  of  nonprofit  irrigation  or  drainage 
systems  for  agricultural  purpo.ses  (1)   (Utah,^  sec.  19  (j)  (6) ). 

4.  Ranch  or  dude  ranch  labor  (1)   (Wyoming,  sec.  2  (i)  (6) ). 

B.  RULES  AND  REGULATIONS  RELATING  TO  AGRICULTURAL  LABOE 

I.  States  with  regulations  defining  "agricultural  labor"  in  terms  similar  to  the 
definition  in  Federal  Regulations  90  under  Title  IX  of  Social  Security  Act :  Prior 
to  1939  Amendment  defining  "agricultural  labor." 

"The  term  'agricultural  labor'  includes  all  services  performed — 

"(a)  By  an  employee,  on  a  farm,  in  connection  with  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil,  the  harvesting  of  crops,  or  the  raising,  feeding,  or  management  of  live- 
stock, bees,  and  poultry ;  or 

"(b)  By  an  employee  in  connection,  with  the  processing  of  articles  from  ma- 
terials which  were  produced  on  a  farm ;  also  the  packing,  packaging,  trans- 
portation, or  marketing  of  those  materials  or  articles.  Such  services  do  not 
constitute  'agricultural  labor,'  however,  unless  they  are  performed  by  an  em- 
ployee of  the  owner  or  tenant  of  the  farm  on  which  the  materials  in  their 
raw  or  natural  state  were  produced,  and  unless  such  processing,  packing, 
packaging,  transiportation,  or  marketing  is  carried  on  as  an  incident  to  ordi- 
nary farming  operations  as  distinguLshed  from  manufacturing  or"  commercial 
operations. 

"As  used  herein  tlie  term  'fann'  embraces  the  farm  in  the  ordinarily  accepted 
sense,  and  includes  stock,  dairy,  poultry,  fruit,  and  truck  farms,  plantations, 

*  See  also  II  above,  including  under  the  definition  of  "agricultural  labor,"  service  in 
connection  with  "the  operation  or  maintenance  of  ditches,  canals,  reservoirs,  or  waterways 
used  exclusively  for  supplying  and  storing  water  for  farming  purposes,"  and  applicable 
to  Alabama,   Florida,   Louisiana,  Michigan,  Nebraska,   and  Wisconsin. 
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ranches,  ranges,  and  orchards.     Forestry  and  lumbering  are  not  included  within 
the  exception." 

Arizona rule  1  ^ " 

California rule  7.1  ^  * 

Colorado reg.  6  * 

Connecticut reg.  3 

Georgia reg.  21 

Idaho interpretation  9, 12/7/36 

Illinois reg.  10 

Indiana reg.  505 

Iowa reg.  25  * ' 

Louisiana interpretation  12/10/36, 

Part  II  (2)  (7)  (5)" 

Massachusetts rule  2* 

Minnesota rule  4 

Mississippi oflicial  interpretations  and  rulings  8 

Missouri reg.  30^" 

Pennsylvania reg.  8 

Tennessee reg.  19  (g)(7)  D  (101)^' 

Tex'as reg.  24  " 

Wyoming  ^^ 

1  Adds  to  paragraph  (a)  the  following  words  :  "which  includes,  among  others,  the  spray- 
ing, pruning,  fumigating,  fertilizing,  irrigating,  and  heating  which  may  be  incident 
thereto." 

2  Adds  to  the  definition  of  "farm,"  the  word  "vineyard." 

3  Rule  4,  defining  liability  of  dairy  operators,  provides  that  "dairy  operators  shall  be 
deemed  an  employer  of  agricultural  labor  as  to  those  persons  actually  engaged  in  farming 
and  harvesting  crops  on  his  said  land,  including  milking  livestock,  but  not  including  any 
operations  thereafter." 

*  Omits  the  sentence  on  forestry  and  lumbering. 

B  In  the  definition  of  "farm,"  the  words  "as  generally  understood  in  the  State  of  Iowa," 
are  substituted  for  the  words,  "includes  stock,  dairy,  poultry,  fruit,  and  truck  farms, 
plantations,  ranges  and  orchards." 

9  Adds  provision  that  the  exception  "would  not  extend  to  the  cutting  of  wood  for  sale 
(if  not  incident  to  the  operations  described  in  (a)." 

'Adds  the  following  provision  relating  to  plantations:  "with  reference  to  a  plantation 
or  plantations  under  one  ownership  or  control,  having  a  sugar  mill  or  refinery  thereon, 
or  a  dairy  operated  in  connection  with  a  farm,  or  in  a  similar  case,  upon  application 
therefor  and  upon  showing  made,  the  Commissioner  in  his  discretion  can  differentiate  or 
proportion  in  a  reasonable  manner  those  services  carried  on  for  processing,  packing, 
packaging,  transporting  or  marketing  materials  produced  on  a  plantation  or  farm  inci- 
dental to  ordinary  farming  operations  as  distinguished  from  manufacturing  or  commercial 
operations." 

8  Omits  from  paragraph  (b)  all  provisions  relating  to  packing,  packaging,  transporta- 
tion, or  marketing  of  articles  or  materials  produced  on  a  farm  ;  substitutes  the  words, 
"lumbering  and  the  cutting  of  wood  for  sale  (if  not  incident  to  the  operations  described 
in  (a)"  for  the  words,  "forestry  and  lumbering." 

» Adds  to  paragraph  (b)  the  following  clause,  "or  unless  the  products  grown  were 
produced  under  ordinary  field  operations  as  distinguished  from  products  specially  culti- 
vated under  artificial  structures  or  diggings"  ;  defines  "service"  ;  omits  from  the  definition 
of  "farm"  the  words,  "and  includes  stock,  dairy,  poultry,  fruit,  and  truck  farms,  planta- 
tions, ranches,  ranges  and  orchards." 

""Agricultural  labor"  includes  the  growing  of  nursery  stock  (reg.  19-g  (7)  (D)  (107)) 
and  the  growing  of  flowers  (reg.  19-g  (7)  (D)   (108)). 

u  Agricultural  packing  and  marketing  associations  are  not  exempt  as  agricultural  labor 
(reg.  25). 

^  Substitutes  "agricultural,  ranch,  or  dude  ranch  labor"  for  "agricultural  labor"  ;  pro- 
vides that  "the  term  'dude  ranch  labor'  is  not  construed  as  extending  to  any  service  not 
ordinarily  included  in  the  simple  term  'ranch  or  farm  labor'  "  ;  and  provides  that  the 
"cultivation  of  fish  or  the  raising  of  fur-bearing  animals  for  commercial  purposes  are  not 
included  within  the  exemption." 

II.  States  with  regulations  defining  agricultural  labor  in  terms  similar  to 
the  definition  of  agricultural  labor  contained  in  the  Federal  Unemployment 
Tax  Act  (sec.  1607)   (1  State)   (Georgia,  Regulation  21). 

III.  Other  regulations  relating  to  agricultural  labor : 
1.  Ohio  (general  interpretations  31,  6/21/38)  provides: 

"Tlie  term  'agricultural  labor'  includes  all  ordinary  services  performed  on  a 
farm  necessary  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  raising,  feeding  'and  caring  for 
livestock,  bees  and  poultry,  together  with  labor  performed  in  the  processing 
and  preparation  of  such  crops  and  materials  for  sale  on  the  market.  It  in- 
cludes, furthermore,  all  labor  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  equipment  in 
connection  with,  but  incidental  to,  such  activities  when  such  labor  is  per- 
formed for  the  owner  or  tenant  of  the  farm  and  does  not  involve  services  of 
those  in  special  trades  not  connected  with  agriculture." 
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2.  The  District  of  Columbia  law  does  not  exclude  agriciiltural  labor,  Rules 
and  regulations,  art.  I,  provides  as  follows :  "Employers  engaged  in  the  opera- 
tion of  agricultural  establishments,  farms,  nurseries,  and  dairies  are  included 
within  the  act." 

Appendix  III 


Percentage  Distribution  of  Recipients  for  Old  Age  Assistance  Accepted  by  the 
States  During  the  Fiscal  Year  1939  According  to  Type  of  Rural  Residence 


Rural 

Region  and  State  1 

Total 

Incorpo- 
rated place 
under  2,500 

Unincor- 
porated 
place  ad- 
jacent to  a 
city  of 
50,000  or 
more 

Other  un- 
incorpo- 
rated place 

Rural  farm 

51.7 

13.3 

1.1 

8.7 

28.6 

27.8 

49.2 
26.3 
32.9 

6.2 

10.2 

8.8 
8.7 

.8 
4.5 
1:5 

10.3 

22.0 
13.4 
11.4 

10.5 

Region  III: 

12.5 

New  Jersey                     -  -- 

3.3 

11.3 

Region  IV: 

52.9 
76.4 
73.5 
79.1 

70.1 
54.3 
40.9 

30.6 
46.2 
51.6 

76.2 
56.5 
75.1 
84.1 
79.5 
64.8 

51.8 
52.3 
60.8 
76.2 

77.4 

80.6 
53.3 
67.4 
61.8 

67.5 

75.4 
58.2 

39.7 
41.5 
59.4 
62.8 
43.3 
66.6 

26.0 
65.8 
48.4 
45.4 

81.9 
51.2 

7.1 
9.1 
5.8 
11.9 

9.7 
12.7 
13.2 

15.0 
15.0 
16.4 

8.2 
11.0- 
12.1 
10.2 
9.2 
5.7 

31.8 
20.7 
40.1 
52.6 

42.7 

15.4 
28.0 
23.0 
18.6 

9.3 

12.7 
12.4 

8.9 
15.3 
22.2 
21.8 
25.3 
3.3.5 

4.1 
14.4 
15.8 
11.2 

21.8 

2.8 
1.0 
1.5 
.9 

.4 
2.0 

.6 

.6 
.9 
.6 

.7 
1.9 
1.4 
.1 
.9 
2.0 

.5 
.7 
.3 

23.0 
9.8 
17.8 
31.2 

10.1 
8.6 
3.2 

1.9 

8.5 
7.2 

7.5 
14.1 
5.8 
5.4 
6.4 
11.7 

2.6 
3.7 
2.2 
7.2 
5.9 

11.5 

4.7 
5.7 
5.2 

9.7 
29.5 
8.2 

20.4 
5.9 
10.8 
12.8 
4.3 
9.0 

9.1 
42.8 
8.0 
9.7 

60.1 
40.1 

20.0 

56.5 

48.4 

West  Virginia 

35.1 

Region  V: 

Kentucky                                .  __  _  _ 

49.9 

31.0 

Ohio                               

23.9 

Region  VI: 
Illinois 

13.1 

21.8 

.      27.4 

Region  VII: 

59.8 

Florida                                 

29.5 

55.8 

68.4 

63.0 

45.4 

Region  VIII: 

16.9 

27.2 

Nebraska                      

18.2 

16.4 

28.8 

Region  IX: 

.3 
1.2 
2.6 

.5 

1.1 

53.4 

19.4 

36.1 

37.5 

Region  X: 

47.4 

33.2 

1.0 

1.0 
.9 

36.6 

Region  XI: 

9.4 

19.4 

Idaho 

20.4 

28.2 

3.4 

10.3 

24.1 

Region  XII: 

2.1 

10.7 

8.6 

.6 
1.9 

24.0 

22.6 

Territories: 

11.1 

1  Exclusive  of  New  England  States  where  definitions  of  urban  and  rural  are  not  applicable. 
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Appendix  IV 

Percentage  Distribution  of  Recipients  for  Aid  to  Dependent  Children  Accepted 
hy  the  States  During  the  Fiscal  Year  1939  According  to  Type  of  Rural 
Residence 


Eegion  and  State ' 


Rural 


Incorpo- 
rated place 
under  2,500 


Unincorpo- 
rated place 
adjacent  to 
a  citv  of 
50,000  or 
more 


Other 
unincorpo- 
rated place 


Rural 
farm 


TotaL 


Region  II: 

New  York 

Region  III: 

Delaware 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Region  IV: 

District  of  Columbia. 

Maryland 

North  Carolina 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

Region  V: 

Michigan. 

Ohio 

Region  VI: 

Indiana 

Wisconsin 

Region  VII: 

Alabama 

Florida 

Georgia 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Region  VIII: 

Minnesota 

Nebraska 

North  Dakota 

Region  IX: 

Arkansas 


Missouri 

Oklahoma 

Region  X: 

Louisiana 

New  Mexico... 

Region  XI: 

Arizona 

Colorado 

Idaho 

Montana 

Utah 

Wyoming 

Region  XII: 

California 

Oregon 

Washington... 

Territory:  Hawaii. 


7.3 
11.2 

10.0 
13.9 

7.3 
11.1 

15.3 
12.4 
7.6 

22.5 
35.4 
52.2 

13.9 

25.5 
20.7 
15.7 


2.5 
10.4 


4.7 
17.0 
12.2 


14.2 
11.3 
22.4 
31.1 


19.2 
6.0 
9.6 


17.0 
4.2 
18.4 
15.1 
5.9 


10.1 
8.3 
5.9 

33.4 


8.5 
47.7 
47.1 
31.1 

11.8 
15.4 


42.9 
22.7 
51.8 
50.7 
46.7 

19.3 

14.8 
6.7 

50.4 
8.7 
29.2 
42.1 


39. 


13.2 
7.3 
16.2 

10.6 
21.5 
15.9 


'  E.\clusive  of  New  England  States  where  definitions  of  urban  and  rural  are  not  applicable. 
2  Not  computed  because  base  figure  is  too  small. 


(See  text,  p.  905.) 
(See  text,  p.  911.) 
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Exhibit  199 


Exhibit  200 
(Held  in  committee  files.     See  text,  p.  921.) 
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Exhibit  201 
(Held  in  committee  files.     See  text,  p.  921.) 


Exhibit  202 


National  Labor  Relations  Board 

Wa-shington,  D.  C. 

Edwin  S.  Smith  J.  Warren  Madden^  Chairman  William  M.  Lelsersox 

June  6,  1940. 
Mr.  Henry  H.  Fowler, 

Chief  Counsel  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Education, 
and  Labor  Under  S.  R.  266,  United  States  Senate, 

918  F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr.  Fowler  :  In  accordance  with  your  request  of  May  3,  1940  and  my  let- 
ter of  May  13,  I  am  sending  herewith  a  statement  on  current  rulings  on  the  Board's 
jurisdiction  in  industries  allied  to  agriculture  and  on  the  legislative  history  of  the 
exception  of  "agricultural  laborer"  in  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act. 

The  statement  was  prepared  by  Katherine  P.  Ellickson,  Associate  Economist, 
under  my  direction.    Its  preparation  was  authorized  by  the  Board. 
Very  truly  yours, 

(Signed)     David  J.  Saposs, 
(Typed)     David  J.  Saposs, 

Chief  Economists 
Enclosure. 


National  L.\boe  Relations  Board, 

Division  of  Economic  Research, 

Washington,  D.  C,  June  (>,  l9JfO. 

kpe 

The  National  L.abor  Relations  Act  and  Agricultural  Laborers 

1.  the  jurisdiction  of  the  n.  l.  r.  b.  in  industries  alljed  to  agriculture 

Agricultural  laborers  are  excluded  from  the  protection  furnished  other  types  of 
employees  by  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act.  The  exception  is  in  Section  2(3) 
which  defines  "employee"  so  as  not  to  include  "any  individual  employed  as  an 
agricultural  laborer."  The  only  two  other  types  of  individuals  similarly  excluded 
are  those  employed  "in  the  domestic  service  of  any  family  or  person  at  his  home, 
or  any  individual  employed  by  his  parent  or  .spouse."  No  definition  of  "agricul- 
tural laborer"  is  contained  in  the  Act  as  adopted  in  1935. 

The  N.  L.  R.  B.,  when  issuing  formal  decisions  in  proceedings  involving  this 
aspect  of  its  jurisdiction,  has  set  forth  its  concept  thereof.  The  Board  recently 
epitomized  its  interpretation  as  follows : 

"An  agricultural  laborer,  within  the  meaning  of  Section  2  (3),  is  a  person 
employed  by  the  owner  or  a  tenant  of  a  farm  on  which  products  in  their  raw 
or  natural  state  are  produced  (1)  to  perform  services  on  such  farm  in  connec- 
tion with  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  the  harvesting  of  crops,  the  nursing,  feed- 
ing, or  management  of  livestock,  bees,  and  poultry,  or  other  ordinary  farming 
operations  ;  or  (2)  to  perform  services  in  connection  with  the  processin«^  of  the 
products  produced,  or  the  packing,  packaging,  transportation  or  marketing  of 
such  products  in  their  raw  or  natural,  or  processed  state,  as  an  incident  to 
ordinary  farming  opei'ations,  as  distinguished  from  manufacturing  or  com- 
mercial operations."  ^ 

Specific  instances  in  which  the  Board  has  ruled  employees  non-agricultural 
who  the  employer  claimed  were  excepted  are : 

1  Matter  of  The  Park  Floral  Company  and  United  Greenhouse  and  Floral  Workeirs  Union 
]\'o.  510  of  the  United  Cannery  Afiricultural,  Packinff  and  Allied  Workers  of  America, 
affiliated  with  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations,  19  N.  L.  R.  B.  No.  44,  decided 
January  11,  1040,  p.  12. 
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Citrus  packing  house  workers  employed  in  a  cooperative  packing  plant  in 
town  in  washing,  grading,  packing,  loading  and  other  preparatory  processing 
operations.^  .         „  ,     , 

Employees  engaged  in  the  feeding  of  cattle  and  in  the  preparation  of  feed 
at  feed  lots  and  a  feed  mill  adjacent  to  the  meat  packing  house  of  the  same 
commercial  concern.* 

Lettuce  shed  workers  employed  at  railroad  shipping  points  in  trimming, 
grading,  packing,  icing  and  loading  lettuce.  In  some  instances  the  workers 
handled  only  lettuce  grown  by  the  shed  owner.* 

Employees  engaged  in  shelling  walnuts  in  two  Los  Angeles  plants  owned  by 
a  federation  of  walnut  packing  house  associations.^ 

Persons  employed  to  cultivate  plants  and  flowers  in  commercial  greenhouses, 
to  perform  other  services  in  connection  with  the  operation  of  the  greenhouses, 
or  to  market  the  products  grown.* 

Employees  of  a  machine  shop  on  a  farm  engaged  in  the  construction, 
maintenance,  and  repair  of  hop-picking  machines  used  on  other  farms  and 
in  the  maintenance  and  repair  of  other  agricultural  equipment' 

The  Board's  rulings  on  "agricultural  laborer"  have  been  unanimously  upheld 
in  the  only  two  cases  that  have  so  far  been  passed  upon  by  the  courts.  The 
decision  in  the  North  Whiftier  Heights  Citrus  Association  case  deserves  quota- 
tion at  length  because  of  the  general  principles  laid  down  and  because  the 
U.  S.  Supreme  Court  recently  refused  to  review  it.**     The  Circuit  Court  declared : 

"The  purpose  of  the  Act  is  clear  and  we  find  the  Act  specifically  except- 
ing three  kinds  of  employees  from  its  provisions.  It  would  seem  profitable 
to  consider  whether  or  not  there  is  a  'common  denominator'  in  these  three 
exemptions.  We  think  there  is.  Why  is  'any  individual  employed  by  his 
parent  or  spouse'  exempted?  Because  (not  excluding  other  reasons) 
in  this  classification  there  never  would  be  a  great  number  suffering  under 
the  difficulty  of  negotiating  with  the  actual  employer  and  there  would  be 
no  need  for  collective  bargaining  and  conditions  leading  to  strikes  would 
not  obtain.  The  same  holds  good  as  to  'domestic  service,'  and  the  same 
holds  good  as  to  'agricultural  laborer'  if  the  term  be  not  enlarged  beyond 
the  usual  idea  that  the  term  suggests.  Enlarge  the  meaning  of  any  of 
these  terms  beyond  their  common  usage  and  confusion  results.  When 
every  detail  of  farming  from  plowing  to  delivering  the  produce  to  the 
consumer  was  done  by  the  farmer  and  his  'hired  man,'  this  common 
denominator  was  present.  But  when  in  the  transition  of  citrus  fruit 
growing  from  this  independent  action  to  the  great  industry  of  the  present 
in  which  the  fruit  is  passed  from  the  individual  grower  through  contract 
to  a  corporation  for  treatment  in  a  packinghouse  owned  and  run  by  such 
corporation,  to  be  delivered  by  this  corporation  to  an  allied  corporation 
for  transportation  and  market,  we  think  the  common  denominator  has 
ceased  to  exist.  The  fact  that  these  corpoi-ations  are  allied  thi'ough  their 
membership  of  growers  does  not,  in  our  opinion,  affect  the  situation  under 
consideration.     *     *     * 


2  Matter  of  North  Whittier  Heights  Citrus  Association  and  Citrus  Packing  House  Workers 
Union,  Local  21091,  10  N.  L.  R.  B.  1269,  decided  January  19,  1939  ;  Matter  of  Sierra  Madre- 
Lamanda  Citrus  Association  et  al.  and  Citrus  Packing  House  Workers  Union,  Local  No. 
20766,  2.3  N.  L.  R.  B.  No.  13,  decided  April  23,  1940. 

^  Matt&r  of  Tovrea  Packing  Company,  a  corporation,  and  Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters  and 
Butcher  Workers  of  North  America,  Local  No.  313,  12  N.  L.  R.  B.  1063,  decided  May  18,  1939. 

4  Matter  of  American  Fruit  Growers,  Inc.  et  al.  and  Frxiit  d  Vegetable  Workers  8ut>-Local 
of  #191,  UCAPAWA,  G.  I.  0.,  10  N.  L.  R.  B.  316,  decided  December  7,  1938:  Matter  of 
George  O.  Averill  et  al.  and  Fresh  Fruit  d  Vegetable  Workers  Union,  Local  78,  C.  I.  O. 
13  N.  L.  R.  B.  411,  decided  June  28,  1939  ;  Grower-Shipper  Vegetable  Association  of  Central 
California  et  al.  and  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Workers  Union  of  California,  No.  18211,  15 
N.  L.  R.  B.  322,  decided  September  1.5,  1939. 

^  Matter  of  California  Walnut  Growers  Association  and  Walnut  Workers  Union,  Local  92, 
of  United  Cannery,  Agricultural,  Packing  and  Allied  Workers  of  America,  18  N.  L.  R.  B. 
No.  69,  decided  December  20,  1939. 

•^Matter  of  The  Park  Floral  Company,  loc.  cit. 

''Matter  of  E.  Clemens  Horst  Company  and  International  Association  of  Machinists, 
Local  No.  33.  23  N.  T..  R.  B.  No.  126.  decided  May  25,  1940. 

sTliis  case  was  highlv  important  as  the  first  test  of  the  N.  L.  R.  B.'s  iurisdiction  in  this 
field.  It  w.as  also  the  first  decision  by  a  Circuit  Court  on  whether  employees  handling  farm 
products  off  the  farm  are  agricultural.  Economic  and  other  material  assembled  by  the 
N.  L.  R.  B.'s  Division  of  Economic  Research  for  use  in  this  and  allied  cases  is  to  be  pub- 
lished shortly.  A  preliminary  draft  of  this  material  for  u.se  by  the  Board's  staff  was  made 
available  in  1939  to  a  few  gbyernment  agencies  interested  in  this  type  of  data  under  the 
title  "Goyernmental  Protection  of  the  Right  to  Organize  of  Employees  Engaged  in 
Preparatory  Processing  and  Other  Phases  of  the  Marketing  of  Farm  Products." 
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"Industrial  activity  commonly  means  the  treatment  or  processiuji  of  raw 
products  in  factories.  When  the  product  of  the  soil  leaves  the  farmer,  as 
such,  and  enters  a  factory  for  processing  and  marketing  it  has  entered  upon 
the  status  of  'industry.'  In  this  status  of  this  industry  there  would  seem 
to  be  as  much  need  for  the  remedial  provisions  of  the  Wagner  Act,  upon 
principle,  as  for  any  other  industrial  activity. 

"Petitioner  maintains  that  the  nature  of  the  work  is  the  time  test.  Per- 
haps it  would  more  nearly  conform  to  the  true  test  to  say  that  the  nature 
of  the  work  modified  by  the  custom  of  doing  it  determines  whether  the  worker 
is  or  is  not  an  agricultural  laborer.     *     *     * 

u^  *  *  rpjjg  packing  house  activity  is  much  more  than  the  mere  treat- 
ment of  the  fruit.  When  it  reaches  the  packing  house  it  is  then  in  tlie  prac- 
tical control  of  a  great  selling  organization  which  accounts  to  the  individual 
farmer  under  the  terms  of  the  statute  law  and  its  own  by-laws. 

"There  are  many  instances  related  in  the  authorities  showing  that  work 
done  in  one  way  is  agricultural  labor  and  workmen  doing  the  same  nature 
of  work  but  under  different  circumstances  are  not  agricultural  laborers,  and 
vice  versa.     *     *     * 

"So  to  be  agricultural  labor,  the  work  need  not  be  strictly  related  to  the 
crop,  and  every  work  related  strictly  to  the  crop  is  not  of  necessity  agricul- 
tural labor  and  those  doing  it  agricultural  laborers     *     *     *."  ° 

In  the  Tovrea  Packing  Co.  case  the  same  Circuit  Court,  in  upholding  the 
Board's  ruling  that  the  employees  concerned  were  not  agricultural  laborers, 
■declared : 

"*     *     *     here  we  do  not  have  stock  raising  and  feeding  as  an  incident 
to  a  stock  ranch,  nor  do  we  have  stock  feeding  or  conditioning  as  a  separate 
activity,  but  we  do  have  stock  ready  for  conditioning  and  fattening  confined, 
in  relatively  small  corrals  and  fed  intensively  for  short  spaces  of  time  as 
an  incident  to  a  meat  slaughtering  and  packing  industrial  entei*prise."  ^" 
The  Board's  jurisdiction  has  not  been  disputed  in  a  large  number  of  cases  in 
■operations  allied  to  agriculture,  including  pecan  shelling  and  packing,  fruit  and 
vegetable  canning,  fruit  drying  and  packing,  poultry  and  egg  grading  and  pack- 
ing, and  cotton  compressing. 

Hearings  have  been  held  but  decisions  as  to  jurisdiction  have  not  yet  been 
made  by  the  Board  in  cases  involving  other  disputed  types. 

2.    THE  UX}ISLATT^'E  HISTORY  OF  THE  EXEMPTION 

Both  the  Senate  and  House  bills  which  resulted  in  the  N.  L.  R.  A.  contained 
the  exception  of  agricultural  laborers.    The  Senate  Committee  reported : 

"For  administrative  reasons,  the  committee  deemed  it  wise  not  to  include 
under  the  bill  agricultural  laborers.     *     *     *"  " 
There  was  no  Senate  debate  on  this  point.    The  House  Committee  report  did  not 
explain  the  exception. 

During  debate  in  the  House,  Congressman  Marcantonio  offered  an  amendment 
to  strike  out  from  Section  2  (3)  the  words  "an  agricultural  laborer."  In  support 
of  his  proposed  amendment  he  argued : 

"My  amendment,  if  adopted,  would  permit  the  benefits  of  this  act  to 
extend  to  the  agricultural  workers.  It  is  a  matter  of  plain  fact  that 
the  worst  conditions  in  the  United  States  are  the  conditions  among  the 
agricultural  workers.     *     *     * 

***** 
"I  advance  the  alignment  to  you,  that  if  the  industrial  workers  are  entitled 
to  protection,  then  by  the  same  token  the  agricultui-al  workers  are  entitled 
to  the  same  protection  under  provisions  of  this  bill."  ^* 
Mr.  Connery,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Labor,  answered  Mr.  Marcantonio 
as  follows : 

"Mr.  Chainnan,  the  committee  discussed  this  matter  carefully  in  executive 
session  and  decided  not  to  include  agricultural  workers.    We  hope  that  the 


»  North  Whittier  Heights  Citrus  Association  v.  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  109  F. 
(2d)  76  (C  C.  A.  9),  January  12,  1940;  certiorari  denied  by  the  Supreme  Court,  May  20, 
1940. 

^"National  Labor  Relations  Board  v.  Tovrea  Packing  Co.,  in  the  U.  S.  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Ninth  Circuit,  No.  9254,  April  30,  1940. 

"  Sen.  Kept.  No.  573,  74th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  p.  7. 

1279  Cong.  Rec.  (1935)  9720-1. 
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agricultural  workers  eventually  will  be  taken  care  of.  I  might  say  to  my 
friend  from  New  York  at  this  point,  certainly  I  am  in  favor  of  giving  the 
agricultural  workers  every  protection,  but  just  now  I  believe  in  biting  off 
one  mouthful  at  a  time.  If  we  can  get  this  bill  through  and  get  it  working 
properly,  there  will  be  opportunity  later,  and  I  hope  soon,  to  take  care  of 
the  agricultural  workers." 
Mr.  Boileau  opposed  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  :Marcantonio,  stating : 

"I  oppose  this  amendment  most  emphatically,  because  if  this  language  is 
taken  out  of  the  bill  as  proposed  by  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  it  would  mean  that  all  agricultural  laborers  would  come 
under  the  provisions  of  the  bill.  I  grant  there  may  be  some  sections  of  the 
country  where  it  would  be  desirable  to  permit  the  organization  of  share  crop- 
pers or  tenant  farmers  or  other  types  of  agricultural  labor,  but  in  the  vast 
sections  of  the  Middle  West,  especially  in  those  states  where  the  farms  are 
smaller  and  more  or  less  of  a  family  affair,  where  only  the  family  is  employed 
on  the  farm  except  with  occasional  employment  of  others,  it  would  be  very 
unfortunate  to  permit  the  organization  of  casual  farm  employees.  In  some 
States  of  the  Union,  especially  in  the  Middle  West,  the  farmers  seldom  employ 
more  than  one  or  two  employees,  and  then  for  only  seasonal  employment.  I 
do  not  believe  that  it  is  advisable  to  bring  them  within  the  scope  of  the  bill." 

Mr.  Ellenbogen  declared  he  was  bothered  by  "the  question  whether  the  Congress 
has  jurisdiction  over  them  unless  they  come  within  the  meaning  of  the  term  'inter- 
state commerce'?  If  we  have  the  power  to  do  it,  we  should  include  the  agricultural 
workers."  ^^ 
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United  States  Department  of  Agricttlture, 

Farm  Secueity  Administration, 

Office  of  the  Administrator, 

Washinfftoti,  June  12,  19^0. 
Mr.  James  E.  Wood, 

918  F  Street  Nnrthtvest,  Washinf/ton,  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr.  Wood:  In  accordance  with  your  letter  of  May  31  to  Mr.  Fischer,  we 
are  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  David  Ziskind  report  made  in  July  1935,  entitled  "The 
Suspension  of  Relief  in  Agricultural  Areas." 

This  has  been  edited  and,  if  you  wish,  you  may  publish  it  in  the  record  of  the 
committee. 

Sincerely  yours, 

C.  B.  Baldwin, 
Enclosure.  Assistant  Administrator. 
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THE  SUSPENSION  OF  RELIEF  IN  AGRICULTURAL  AREAS 

Complaints  of  Labor  Shortage 

Complaints  of  labor  shortage  have  been  made  with  seasonal  regularity.    The 
causes  attributed  to  the  shortage  have  vax-ied  from  time  to  time;  but  with 
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every  seasonal  increase  in  the  demaud  for  labor  there  has  been  a  fear  of  a 
possible  shortage — or  a  desire  for  a  large  supply  of  low  wage  workers — and  a 
cry  for  help. 

Ever  since  the  advent  of  new  deal  agencies  there  has  been  a  tendency  to 
ascribe  the  anticii:>ated  shortage  and  the  slowness  of  an  adjustment  to  govern- 
mental action.  The  N.  R.  A.  was  constantly  under  fire,  in  the  South  Eastern 
region,  for  having  established  a  minimum  wage  rate  in  the  Construction 
Industry  of  400  per  hour  while  agricultural  labor  was  customarily  paid  from 
50  to  25(1:  an  hour.  It  was  claimed  that  this  diverted  agricultural  labor  and 
caused  discontent  among  the  working  forces.  (There  seems  to  have  been  no 
shortage  in  the  crop  harvested  and  no  diminution  of  the  farm  owners'  income.) 
In  the  same  fashion,  complaints  were  made  of  the  Relief  Administration  for 
subsidizing  in  idleness  persons  needed  on  the  farms.  For  three  years  the 
drought  caused  an  ample  supply  of  labor  in  the  Mid-west;  so  that  these  com- 
plaints came  chiefly  from  the  fruit  and  truck  gardening  areas.  This  year,  the 
drought  has  apparently  subsided  and  a  good  crop  of  wheat,  hay  and  other  grains 
is  expected.  With  this  expectation  there  has  arisen  a  cry  for  a  large  labor 
supply  and  such  criticism  of  the  Relief  Administration. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  reported  that  on  July  1,  the  supply  of 
agricultural  labor  throughout  the  country  was  95.7%  of  normal  and  the  demand 
80.5%  of  normal.  The  trend  was  toward  an  increase  in  demand  slightly  larger 
than  usual.  The  reports  for  the  individual  Mid-western  states  indicated  the 
same  situation  of  increasing  demand  with  an  over-supply  of  labor.  Neverthe- 
less, it  is  true  that  many  farmers  in  certain  localities  experienced,  during  the 
month  of  July,  a  shortage  of  help  willing  to  work  for  the  wages  offered.  How 
much  that  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  inadequacy  of  the  wage  offered,  the 
normal  immobility  of  labor  or  a  genuine  shortage  of  available  workers  can  be 
determined  only  by  field  investigation.  The  opinion  formed  by  the  farmers 
was  that  the  Relief  Administration  was  responsible  for  keeping  the  usual 
supply  of  labor  off  the  farms. 

Letters  of  protest  to  the  Relief  Administration  came  from  representatives  of 
the  County  Farm  Bureaus,  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  from  individual  large 
farm  owners  throughout  the  country.  A  flood  of  newspaper  editorials  echoed 
their  sentiment  eloquently.  Many  of  the  complaints  were  sent  to  Congressmen 
who  relayed  them  to  the  Relief  Administration  with  immensely  increased  weight. 
As  a  result  there  was  a  widespread  suspension  of  relief  to  meet  the  labor 
shortaga 

Extent  of  Relieif  Suspension 

Isolated  reports  of  the  suspension  of  relief  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
agricultural  labor  have  found  their  way  into  the  press  and  into  the  routine 
correspondence  of  the  F.  E.  R.  A.  Such  reports  have  been  fragmentary  and 
general.  Although  not  officially  verified,  the  following  is  believed  to  be  a  rea- 
sonably accurate  compilation  of  the  extent  of  relief  suspension  in  agricultural 
areas. 

A.  CAUFORNIA 

In  anticipation  of  the  harvest  needs  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  on  April  23,  1935, 
State  Emergency  Relief  Administrator,  M.  C  McLaughlin,  entered  into  a  written 
agreement  with  John  Stellern,  representing  the  National  Reemployment  Service 
in  California,  and  Roy  Stockton,  representing  the  State  Employment  Coordinators 
to  supply  whatever  labor  might  be  needed.  During  the  month  of  May,  2,396  persons 
were  supplied  from  the  relief  rolls.  At  the  time,  the  workers  were  being  paid 
forty  to  fifty  cents  per  hour  on  relief  construction  projects.  On  the  farms,  they 
received  thirty  cents  per  hour.  The  relief  agency  reported  a  saving,  after  the 
deduction  of  wages  and  mileage  for  labor  coordinators,  of  sixty-three  thousand 
dollars.  The  San  Joaquin  Valley  Council  of  the  California  State  Chamber  of 
Commerce  wrote  a  letter  to  the  S'tate  Relief  Administrator  commending  the  county 
directors  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  for  their  real  understanding  of  farmer 
problems. 

B.  NEW  JEESEY 

Representatives  of  the  Farm  Bureaus  of  Cumberland,  Salem,  Gloucester,  Cam- 
den, Burlington,  Monmouth  and  Middlesex  Counties  agreed  with  State  Relief 
Director  Compton  to  devise  means  by  which  relief  persons  could  be  supplied  with 
positions  on  farms.  The  wages  offered  were  low,  75^  to  $1.00  per  day.  The  Agri- 
cultural "Workers  Union  protested  vociferously  and  conducted  a  few  successful 
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strikes  against  similar  wage  rates.  A  study  of  the  willingness  of  relief  clients  to 
return  to  work  in  the  Hammonton  area,  conducted  by  the  F.  E.  R.  A.  revealed  the 
low  level  of  the  wages  and  the  general  willingness  of  relief  people  to  accept  em- 
ployment. As  a  result  of  these  various  factors,  few,  if  any,  have  been  removed 
from  the  relief  rolls  for  agricultural  labor  in  Southern  New  Jersey.^ 

C.   IOWA 

Toward  the  end  o-f  July,  sixteen  counties  in  the  State  of  Iowa  suspended  all 
relief.  Three  more  cut  their  rolls  fifty  per  cent.  It  was  estimated  that  approxi- 
mately two  hundred  families  were  dropped  from  the  rolls  in  each  of  the  sixteen 
counties.  A  detailed  check,  made  about  a  week  later,^  revealed  the  following 
situation : 

Twenty  counties  had  suspended  relief. 

In  ten  of  these,  all  persons  were  at  work. 

In  three,  all  persons  were  still  out  of  work  and  off  relief. 

In  four,  only  some  were  unable  to  find  work  and  received  no  relief. 

D.    SOXriH  DAKOTA 

On  July  22,  relief  was  suspended  for  the  entire  State  of  South  Dakota.  It  was 
estimated  that  this  dropped  from  nineteen  to  twenty-five  thousand  families  from 
the  rolls.  Twenty  thousand  additional  families  who  had  been  transferred  to  the 
Rehabilitation  Division  of  Resettlement  Administration  were  not  to  be  affected. 
The  official  communication  instructed  the  relief  agents  to  close  their  offices.  After 
repeated  conversations  with  Washington  officials,  arrangements  were  made  to 
keep  the  offices  open.  The  public,  however,  was  notified  that  relief  was  suspended 
and  those  in  dire  need  have  been  cared  for  apparently  "through  the  back  door." 
The  original  declaration  that  no  more  relief  was  to  be  given  until  the  harvest  sea- 
son was  over  have  given  way  to  announcements  that  where  necessary  relief  will 
be  started  again.^ 

E.   HJJNOIS 

Forty-three  rural  counties  in  Illinois  discontinued  relief.* 

F.  MICHIGAN 

Forty-nine  rural  counties  in  Michigan  suspended  all  work  relief  projects  and 
thereby  released  approximately  8,500  men  to  search  for  agricultural 
employment.^ 

G.  NEBRASKA 

In  Nebraska,  twenty-six  counties  suspended  all  relief  and  fifteen  more  reduced 
their  rolls  fifty  per  cent.  All  rural  work  projects  were  held  in  abeyance  and 
no  further  certification  was  made  to  W.  P.  A.  projects. 

H.    MINNESOTA 

In  Minnesota,  the  Relief  Administrator  announced  that  there  was  a  shortage 
of  farm  labor  and  instructed  his  county  agents  not  to  "feed  a  person  unwilling 
to  accept  employment." '  In  Redwood  County,  all  public  works  projects  were 
discontinued.' 

I.    MISSISSIPPI 

State  Emergency  Relief  Administrator,  Charles  B.  Braun  announced  that  all 
persons  who  refused  employment  would  be  removed  from  the  relief  rolls.' 


1  F.  E.  R.  A.  Inter- office  Memo. 

2  Register,  Des  Moines,  la.,  7/28/35. 

8  Argus  Leader,  Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak.,  7/24/35. 
*  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch,  7/30/35. 
'  Journal,  Lansing,  Michigan,  7/25/35. 
8  Nemo  Tribune,  Duluth,  Minn.,  7/23/35. 
">  Minneapolis  Journal,  7/23/35. 
«  Now,  Jaclison,  Miss.,  7/24/35. 
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J.    COLORADO 

Several  county  relief  offices  announced  that  anyone  refusing  work  in  the 
beet  fields  would  be  cut  ofE  relief." 

K.    WYOMING 

The  Relief  Administrator  announced  that  anyone  refusing  work  must  be 
dropped  from  relief.  In  a  specific  case,  he  ruled  that  clients  must  accept,  as  a 
substitute  for  direct  employment  during  the  winter  months,  the  extension  of 
credit  by  a  large  sugar  company  with  the  understanding  that  employment  would 
follow  to  repay  the  debt.  The  workers  objected  to  this  system  of  perpetual 
indebtedness,  but  many  were  obliged  to  accept  it.° 

L.    ALABAMA 

In  accordance  with  a  general  policy  of  providing  labor  from  the  relief  groups, 
persons  have  been  removed  from  the  relief  rolls  for  declining  to  accept  agri- 
cultural employment  at  45-75  cents  per  day." 

M.    NORTH   DAKOTA 

On  August  2,  the  State  Relief  Administrator.  E.  A.  Willson,  suspended  relief 
for  the  entire  state  except  on  specialized  projects. 

N.    TEXAS 

On  August  7,  A.  R.  Johnson,  Director  of  Relief  for  the  State  of  Texas 
instructed  his  District  Administrators  to  see  that  no  physically  fit  man  stayed 
on  the  rolls  as  long  as  jobs  were  available  in  the  cotton  fields.'" 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  Relief  Administrator,  Harry  Hopkins  and  his 
Assistant,  Lawrence  Westbrook,  both  issued  statements  to  the  effect  that  per- 
sons unwilling  to  work  should  be  dropped  from  the  relief  rolls  immediately,  it 
is  quite  possible  that  many  instances  of  individual  suspensions  to  make  labor 
available  for  harvest  needs  have  occurred  in  various  parts  of  the  country 
without  attracting  national  publicity  or  comment. 

Critioisms 

Though  a  large  majority  of  the  newspapers  have  supported — really  in 
advance — the  suspension  of  relief  in  agricultural  areas,  criticism  has  been 
voiced  by  many.  The  conservative  and  partisan  Republican  papers  have  her- 
alded it  as  too  dilatory.  The  radical  papers  have  decried  it  as  the  enslavement 
of  relief  workers.  And  several  middle-of-the-road  papers  have  questioned  the 
advisability  of  complete  suspension.  The  chief  points  of  criticism  might  be 
summarized  as  follows: 

1.  The  snspcnsion  of  relief  rvas  not  needed  to  induce  relief  clients  to  accent 
emploijment. — This  goes  to  the  very  heart  of  the  problem.  A  priori  convictions, 
rationalizations  and  individual  experiences  have  been  invoked  to  demonstate 
the  pro  and  the  con.  Fortunately,  also,  several  formal  studies  have  been  made 
of  the  willingness  of  relief  clients  to  work.    These  findings  are  discussed  below. 

2.  The  clositKj  of  relief  offices  was  unnecessarHy  extreme. — Many  persons  were 
not  employable  either  because  of  age  or  physical  disability  and  the  discontinuance 
of  their  relief  was  entirely  unjustifiable.  Further,  the  reports  of  labor  shortage 
were  exaggerated  so  that  more  persons  were  dropped  from  relief  than  were 
needed  on  the  farms. '^  The  State  Relief  Director  of  South  Dakota  has  already 
acknowledged  that  the  demand  for  labor  in  his  state  has  not  been  sufficient  to 
employ  all  relief  clients."  The  wholesale  dumping  of  persons  into  the  labor 
market  is  never  a  wise  method  of  supplying  help.  It  would  seem  to  be  a  much 
more  intelligent  procedure  for  the  state  relief  administrators  to  transfer  a  list 
of  their  clients  to  the  State  Employment  Offices  and  for  the  farmers  to  use  the 
State  Employment  Offices  as  the  source  of  their  labor  supply. 

3.  The  sudden  suspension  of  relief  tended  to  undermine  existing  wage  condi- 
tions.—A  sharp  flooding  of  any  labor  market  is  certain  to  depress  wages.  When 
the  labor  supply  is  already  impoverished  and  is  forced  to  compete  or  starve,  the 


»  F.  E.  R.  A.  Inter-office  Memo. 

ION.  Y.  Herald  Tribune,  8/7/35. 

^  Star,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  7/26/35. 

12  Argus  Leader,  Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak.,  7/26/35. 
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decline  in  wages  is  aggravated.  In  tlie  recent  situation  it  was  contended  that 
many  farmers  desired  to  exploit  tlieir  labor  to  the  utmost  and  tlie  relief  workers 
were  completely  unable  to  protect  their  own  interests,  largely  because  of  the 
precipitate  action  of  the  relief  officials. 

The  wages  actually  paid  farm  workers  within  the  last  two  months  have  been 
difficult  to  ascertain.  In  the  Hammouton  area  the  F.  E.  R.  A.  investigators 
found  the  wage  rates  substantially  lower  than  those  reported  in  the  newspapers. 
Instead  of  the  $3.00  a  dav  reported  in  the  press,  top  wages  were  750  to  $1.25 
for  children  and  $2  to  $2.50  for  adults  for  a  10  hour  day.  However,  "most 
workers  earned  appreciably  less  than  the  sums  mentioned  because  of  the  uneven 
picking  conditions  and  other  factors."  The  estimated  average  for  adults  was 
$1.70  a  day.  Similarly,  the  wages  reported  in  the  newspapers  for  other  agri- 
cultural areas  have  been  the  peak  wages  offered.  The  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  rates  for  July  were  only  general  estimates  for  large  areas  and  did 
not  clarify  the  situation.  From  numerous  reports,  however,  it  appears  reason- 
able to  conclude  that  in  practically  all  of  the  agricultural  areas  the  relief  wage 
per  hour  was  higher  than  the  agricultural  wage  per  hour.  The  total  earnings 
per  individual  were  also  frequently  higher  on  relief  projects.  But  the  total 
earnings  per  family  were  often  higher  on  the  farm.  Whether  or  not  the  farm 
wages  dropped  since  the  suspension  of  relief  is  not  subject  to  reliable  statistical 
check.  There  are  reliable  indications  that  they  were  low  compared  with  indus- 
trial wages  and  that  they  did  not  rise  with  the  progress  of  the  harvest  in  the 
usual  fashion. 

It  has  been  said  not  only  that  the  relief  officials  cooperated  with  the  action  of 
the  more  exploitive  farmers  but  also  that  the  relief  program  definitely  and  delib- 
erately subsidized  less  than  subsistence  wages.  In  Minnesota,  Walter  JNIcGregor, 
State  Director,  Works  Division,  S.  E.  R.  A.,  acknowledged  that  many  farmers 
would  not  pay  enough  to  live  on  and  condoned  the  giving  of  supplemental  relief 
as  "a  cooperative  effort  well  mixed  with  common  sense."'"  The  opposite  attitude 
was  taken  by  Charles  F.  Ernst,  State  Relief  Director  for  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton, who  said  of  jobs  paying  thirteen  to  twenty  cents  per  hour,  "We  do  not  en- 
courage families  to  take  such  work.  It  is  not  our  policy  to  subsidize  industries 
which  cannot  or  will  not  pay  higher  wages  than  that."  "  In  West  Virginia,  the 
Assistant  Administrator  found  it  preferable  to  permit  persons  earning  low  wages 
for  a  day  or  two  to  remain  on  relief  rather  than  to  be  cut  off.  The  existence  of 
such  sudsidies  in  various  parts  of  the  country  is  unquestioned.  It  is  attacked 
by  many  critics  as  creating  a  condition  of  serfdom  and  permanent  poverty.  To 
what  extent  the  recent  suspension  of  relief  supplied  agricultural  labor  at  wages 
so  low  that  the  relief  agencies  will  be  called  upon  to  add  their  sudsidy  for  sub- 
sistence has  not  been  determined. 

4.  The  suspension  of  relief  was  vsed  to  crush  strikes. — In  South  Dakota,  M.  A. 
Kennedy,  State  Relief  Administrator  wrote  a  letter  to  all  county  Relief  Directors 
saying:  "Without  desiring  to  be  specific  but  in  view  of  the  local  condition  existing 
in'  Sioux  Falls,  persons  refusing  employment  with  the  Morrell  Packing  Plant, 
or  any  other  employer,  where  wages,  hours  and  labor  conditions  are  satisfactory, 
must  "not  be  given  relief  from  States  or  Federal  funds." 

At  the  time  there  was  a  strike  of  350  workers  in  the  Morrell  Packing  Plant  to 
force  the  reinstatement  of  29  leaders  of  a  former  strike.  After  considerable  pro- 
test and  inquiries  from  Wa.shington,  Mr.  Kennedy  wrote  to  Aubrey  Williams, 
assistant  to  Mr.  Hopkins,  "Possibly  the  statement  should  not  have  been  made." 
Still  he  sought  to  justify  his  position  by  maintaining  that  if  relief  is  refused  to 
those  who  refuse  one  employment,  it  should  be  denied  to  those  who  refuse  another 
employment — unless  unavoidable  conditions  prevent  work.  He  apparently  did 
not  regard  the  conditions  at  the  INIorrell  plant  unavoidable.  He  expected  the 
strike  to  be  settled  in  48  hours.  It  wasn't  and  in  response  to  further  inquiry,  he 
wired  that  there  was  no  discrimination  against  strikei-s,  no  Sioux  Falls  strikers 
had  applied  for  relief  and  "If  they  do,  we  have  instructed  social  workers  to  im- 
mediately investigate  the  case  and  provide  aid  if  necessary.""  In  this,  as  in  other 
situations,  the  F.  E.  R.  A.  Labor  Relations  Division  sought  untiringly  to  assert 
pressure  upon  local  relief  officers  to  grant  relief  to  needy  persons  irrespective  of 
the  existence  of  a  strike.  No  other  strike  was  reported  in  the  recent  instances 
of  relief  suspension.  How  many  strikes  may  have  died  a-borning  because  of  a 
large  supply  of  cheap  labor  remains  a  matter  of  conjecture. 


"  Star,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  7/24/3.5. 
1*  Philadelphia  Record,  8/9/35. 
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Studies  of  Willingness  to  Work 

Studies  of  the  willingness  of  relief  clients  to  accept  employment  have  been  made 
by  at  least  four  agencies,  namely,  the  State  Emergency  Relief  Administrations,  the 
Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration,  the  United  States  Employment  Service 
and  the  United  Press.  ,     ^    • 

On  practically  every  occasion  when  relief  has  been  suspended,  the  local  admin- 
istrators announced  their  intention  to  investigate  the  employahility  of  their 
clients  or  the  maturation  of  the  labor  market  so  that  relief  might  be  resumed  for 
those  legitimately  in  need.  The  results  of  most  of  these  investigations  are  not  yet 
available.  In  Minnesota,  W.  H.  Stoll,  Director  of  the  Minnesota  State  Employ- 
ment Service,  has  reported,  "I  think  the  reports  of  relief  clients  refushig  to  accept 
farm  work  are  exaggerated,  as  we  are  sending  out  crews  every  day,  and  it  is  excep- 
tional for  a  relief  worker  to  refuse  a  farm  job  unless  there  appears  to  be  some 
good  reason  for  it."  ''  In  Nebraska,  the  F.  E.  R.  A.  Administrator,  Ernest  F. 
Witte  corroborated  the  statement  of  Francis  V.  Cornell,  State  Director  of  the 
National  Reemployment  Service,  who  said,  "Persons  on  relief  rolls  in  Nebraska 
are  willing  to  work  when  the  opportunity  presents  itself."  "  When  additional 
reports  are  made  by  local  investigators,  it  is  probable  that  this  finding  will  be 
repeated.  , 

The  F.  E.  R.  A.  has  made  studies  of  the  willingness  of  relief  clients  to  accept 
work  in  Baltimore,  Maryland,  Hammonton,  New  Jersey,  Washington,  D.  C, 
Alleghany  County,  Virginia  and  Memphis,  Tennessee.  Another  study  in  Buffalo, 
New  York  is  nearing  completion.  These  studies,  without  exception,  show  that 
there  is  no  factual  foundation  for  the  common  assertion  that  relief  clients  are 
satisfied  with  their  doles  or  are  unwilling  to  accept  new  employment.  In  the 
Baltimore  study,  of  the  one  hundred  and  ninety-five  cases  accused  of  having 
refused  jobs,  only  four  were  clear  cases  of  unjustified  refusal.  In  the  Hammonton 
study,  "careful  'check  up  failed  to  disclose  a  single  case  of  an  adult  relief 
client  *  *  *  refusing  a  berry  picking  job."  In  the  Washington  study,  "of  two 
hundred  and  twenty  cases,  which  for  various  reasons  were  reported  in  April  and 
Mav  as  job  refusals,  only  four  could  with  justice  be  attributed  to  unwillingness  to 
work."  In  Alleghanv  County,  Virginia,  of  the  thirty-two  cases  of  alleged  idleness 
there  were  onlv  two  which  could  be  clearly  classed  "as  unjustifiable  refusals  to 
work."  In  Memphis,  Tennessee,  of  a  total  of  eleven  thousand  workers  on  relief, 
there  were  onlv  thirty-nine  instances  of  alleged  refusals  to  accept  work  and  only 
two  were  found  in  wliich  no  reasonable  explanations  were  offered.  Though  most 
of  these  were  urban  studies,  they  corroborate  the  findings  in  the  Hammonton  agri- 
cultural area  and  all  of  the  studies  bear  a  similarity  to  other  studies  with 
cumulative  force. 

When  the  accusations  of  chronic  idleness  amongst  clients  became  front  page 
news,  the  Washington  officials  of  the  United  States  Employment  Service  tele- 
phoned a  number  of  their  state  offices  to  check  the  veracity  of  the  accusations. 
A  confidential  report  of  their  findings  in  eleven  midwesteni  states  as  of  July  25th, 
reads  as  follows : 


state 

Shortage 

Willing  to 
Work 

Reason  for  Reluc- 
tance 

Comments 

Minnesota -- 

Wisconsin 

North  Dakota-. - 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Demand  heave  oc- 
casional      local 
shortage. 

No 

Yes ,. 

Insufficient  wages _.. 

Special  farm  clearance  sys- 

Yes   

tem  m  operation. 

In  prospect 

Yes          

Shortest  in  harvest  labor 

Yes 

expected. 
Harvest  hands  available. 

No 

Yes 

insufficient  wages- -- 

No 

Yes 

Demand  for  workers  light. 

No 

Generally  yes. 
Yes 

Fear  losing  place  on 
works    project 
through  temporary 
job. 

No 

Oklahoma --- 

No 

Yes 

Adverse   weather   has  re- 

In prospect.. 

No 

Yes 

duced  demand  for  work- 
ers. 
Anticipate  shortage  of  cot- 

Yes  

ton  pickers  later. 

M  Minneapoli.s,  .Journal,  7/2.3/.35. 

"World  Herald,  Omaha,  Nebraska,  7/24/35. 
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The  United  Press  conducted  an  independent  investigation  which  consisted 
chiefly  of  a  series  of  interviews  with  relief  and  employment  officials  in  agri- 
cultural states,  such  as  Minn.,  Okla.,  Wis.,  Tex.,  and  Ga.''  It  was  found  that 
many  persons  were  willing  to  take  work  at  lower  rates  than  those  paid  on  relief 
projects.  Such  rates  when  paid  to  every  member  of  the  family  frequently  totaled 
more  than  the  earnings  of  one  member  on  relief  work.  Still  the  chief  reason  for 
job  refusals  was  found  to  be  "starvation  pay."  The  general  conclusion  reached 
was  that  there  was  a  wide  spread  consensus  of  opinion  that  relief  clients  were 
willing  to  accept  work  when  offered  on  a  reasonable  basis. 

The  agreement  of  all  the  studies  on  the  willingness  of  relief  persons  to  accept 
work  was  qualified  by  a  recognition  that  many  jobs  are  refused  or  accepted  with 
reluctance.  In  nearly  all  of  these  cases,  it  was  found  that  the  refusal  or  re- 
luctance was  justified.     The  reasons  given  were  various. 

1.   IJJSS  THAN   SUBSISTENCE  WAGES 

"Inseparably  related  to  the  relief  policy  is  the  problem  of  wages.  In  at  least 
half  of  the  31  domestic  service  offers,  the  wage  offered  was  not  only  under  the 
low  standard  obtaining  for  this  type  of  work,  but  was  also  too  little  to  meet  t.he 
minimum  subsistence  needs  of  the  households  involved  as  defined  by  the  relief 
bureau."  '*  This  situation  was  not  restricted  to  Baltimore  or  to  domestic  em- 
ployment. Relief  rates  were  usually  at  a  low  level  and  unless  tne  farm  wages 
could  be  augmented  by  long  hours  of  work  or  the  earnings  of  several  members  of 
the  family,  the  farm  labor  income  was  less  than  the  relief  payments.  Frequently, 
the  alleged  rate  of  pay,  printed  in  the  press,  was  not  to  be  earned  on  the  farm. 
This  was  the  finding  of  the  Hammonton  study  and  it  was  corroborated  in  Minn, 
by  W.  F.  McGregor,  State  Director  of  the  Works  Division,  S.  E.  R.  A.,  who  said 
of  complaining  farmers,  "in  many  cases  the  trouble  is  due  largely  to  their  at- 
tempts to  chisel  down  the  farm  wage  scale." '" 

2.   DELAY  AND  UNCERTAINTY  IN   PAY 

Many  relief  families,  living  from  hand  to  mouth  on  meager  stipends,  found  that 
accepting  a  job  on  a  farm  meant  waiting  for  payday  from  one  to  two  weeks 
without  any  "funds  at  all.  Many  others  discovered  that  bad  fruit  or  over  picked 
field  conditions,  over  which  they  had  no  control,  diminished  their  pay.  "Some 
workers,  even  among  those  coming  from  Pennsylvania  (to  New  Jersey)  were  paid 
in  local  county  script  which  sold  at  a  discount  as  low  as  85."  ^  Still  others  had 
the  bitter  experience  of  working  for  employers  who  refused  to  pay  them  at  all. 
Reports  and  recollections  of  such  experiences  naturally  produced  reluctance  to 
take  any  job  offered. 

3.    BAD    LIVING    CONDITIONS 

"The  extremely  bad  living  conditions  to  which  berry  pickers  are  exposed  is 
perhaps  the  greatest  cause  of  dissatisfaction.  The  typical  building  is  a  so- 
called  "shanty".  It  contains  one  large  bedroom  in  which  all  members  of  the 
familv  are  herded  together  without  regard  to  age  or  sex.  No  bedding  is  furnished. 
Sometimes  the  shanty  includes  space  for  cooking  and  eating,  but  frequently  the 
workers  must  cook  and  eat  in  the  open.  Besides  shanties,  old  houses  and  barns 
are  used.  On  the  whole,  the  housing  falls  far  below  any  recognized  American 
standard  of  decency."  This  report  is  typical  of  those  received  from  many  other 
agricultural  areas. 

4.  TRANSPORTATION  DIFFICULTIES 

Manv  relief  workers  found  it  impossible  to  pay  the  cost  of  their  transportation 
to  and"  from  the  places  of  agricultural  employment.  Particularly  has  this,  been 
true  of  men  with  families. 

5.   FEAR  OF  LOSING  REI.IEF  AFTER  HARVEST 

Not  until  recentlv  have  relief  officials  assured  their  clients  that  if  they  ac- 
cepted farm  employment,  they  would  be  reinstated  to  the  relief  rolls  after  the 
harvest  season.  The  fear  of  being  turned  adrift  in  what  was  certain  to  be 
temporary  employment  made  many  relief  workers  reluctant  to  make  the  change. 

w  Philadelphia  Record,  8/9/35.  ^      .  „^    , 

>»  P.  E.  R.  A.  Press  Release  No.  1217,  June  17,  1939,  on  Baltimore  Study. 

20  P.  E.  R.  A.  Report  on  Hammonton,  N.  J.,  July  11,  1935. 

21  Philadelphia  Record,  8/9/35. 
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6.    EXTREMELY    HARD    WORK 

Many  relief  clients  were  unaccustomed  to  the  rigors  of  farm  work  and  were 
physically  unfit  for  the  same.  „!„„„« 

The  records  are  not  clear  as  to  whether  or  not  these  reasons  were  always 
accepted  bv  relief  officials  to  justify  a  reluctance  or  refusal  to  accept  em- 
ployment. "The  studies  uniformly  indicate,  however,  that  in  practically  all  of 
the  cases  investigated  the  reluctance  or  refusal  to  accept  work  was  based  on 
good  faith  and  one  or  more  good  reasons. 

Official  Attitudes 

Due  to  the  relative  local  autonomy  of  relief  organizations,  the  policies  of 
relief  suspension  in  agricultural  areas  have  been  set  primarily  by  local 
officials.  Case  workers  and  their  supervisors  have  always  exercised  a  dis- 
cretionarv  power  to  drop  persons  from  the  relief  rolls.  Their  discretion  has 
undoubtedlv  been  influenced  by  the  attitudes  of  their  county  agents  who  have 
reflected  the  opinions  of  the  leading  farmers  in  their  areas.  At  times  the 
county  agents  entered  into  open  agreements  with  farm  associations  to  make 
labor"  available.  In  most  instances,  however,  there  has  been  merely  a  tacit 
understanding.  In  the  recent  situations  the  state  officials  have  apparently 
issued  their  orders  with  only  the  general  knowledge  and  lack  of  disapproval 
of  the  Washington  officials. 

The  attitudes  of  the  state  officials,  as  indicated  above,  have  not  been 
uniform.  A  few  saw  fit  to  suspend  all  relief;  a  few  decided  merely  to  dis- 
continue certain  public  works  projects  and  others  decided  merely  to  notify 
their  subordinates  that  persons  unwilling  to  accept  work  should  be  dropped 
from  the  relief  rolls.  A  unique  position  was  taken  by  R.  J.  Bussell,  Assistant 
Relief  Administrator  of  West  Virginia  who  announced,  "We  have  anticipated 
the  difficulty  by  letting  needy  persons  know  that  if  they  get  one  or  two  days 
work  at  small  wages  we  will  not  cut  them  off  the  relief  rolls."  ^^  Most  of  the 
state  officials  who  have  declared  their  intentions,  however,  indicated  that  they 
were  determined  to  assist  farmers  obtain  necessary  labor  by  deleting  workers 
from  the  relief  rolls. 

The  attitude  of  the  Washington  Administration  has  been  an  open  insistence 
upon  the  placement  of  relief  clients  in  private  employment  and  the  dropping 
of  those  who  refuse  employment.  Through  telephone  conversations  with 
regional  and  state  officials,  the  national  officers  have  urged  the  continuance  of 
relief  for  all  persons  who  are  unemployable,  the  giving  of  assistance  to  persons 
seeking  employment  and  the  assurance  to  relief  clients  that  after  the  termina- 
tion of  employment  the  needy  will  be  reinstated  on  the  relief  rolls.  The  local 
authorities,  however,  have  controlled  the  situation  and  their  response  to  the 
suggestions  of  the  Federal  Authorities  has  been  dilatory. 
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u.  s.  dli-aetment  of  labor, 

Wage  and  Hour  Division, 
Washington,  June  21,  1940. 
Mr.  Henry  H.  Fowler, 

Chief  Counsel,  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Lahor  Under  S.  R.  266, 

918  F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr.   Fowler:  In  response  to  your  request  of  May  8  for  information 
bearing  on  the  relationship  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  to  agricultural 
labor,  I  am  enclosing  a  report  on  this  subject  prepared  by  the  Research  and 
Statistics  Branch  of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Division. 

You  will,  of  course,  realize  that  in  the  limited  time  at  our  disposal  and  with 
insufficient  data  regarding  this  field  of  labor,  our  conclusions  must  be  tentative 
and  subject  to  modification  as  more  information  is  made  available.  However, 
the  most  significant  conclusions  which  might  be  drawn  from  this  report  may 
he  summarized  as  follows : 

(1)   At  the  present  time  approximately  3,100,000  hired  farm  laborers  are 
completely  exempt  from  the  coverage  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 


Gazette-Charleston,  W.  Va.,  7/26/35. 
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In  addition,  approximately  250,000  workers  engaged  in  handling  and  pre- 
paring agricultural  commodities  for  market  are  exempt  from  both  the 
minimum  wage  and  maximum  hour  provisions  of  the  Act. 

(2)  While  the  Congress  apparently  felt  that  the  Act  should  not  be  applied 
to  agricultural  labor,  a  number  of  outstanding  authorities  support  the 
extension  of  some  form  of  wage  protection  to  agricultural  workers  on  com- 
mercialized farms  which  systematically  employ  labor  in  relatively  large 
numbers. 

(3)  Federal  wage  regulation  in  agriculture  in  this  country  is  not  entirely 
new  since  it  has  been  applied  in  the  case  of  sugar  beet  and  sugar  cane 
field  workers  under  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937. 

(4)  Recommendations  that  modified  wage  provisions  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  be  extended  to  laborers  on  large-scale  farms  are  based  on 
the  recognition  that  the  same  considerations  which  led  Congress  to  enact 
minimum  wage  legislation  for  industrial  workers  apply  with  even  stronger 
force  to  this  group  of  agricultural  wage  earners. 

(5)  The  extension  of  wage  regulation  to  the  large  employers  of  farm 
labor  would  affect  only  a  minute  fraction  of  all  the  farms,  but  it  would 
afford  this  protection  to  over  a  million  workers  in  periods  of  active  seasonal 
operations.  If  farms  which  regularly  employ  four  or  more  hired  workers 
are  taken  as  representative  of  the  large  commercialized  farms,  only  about 
1.5  percent  of  the  country's  farms  would  be  affected  in  a  peak  operating 
period  and  these  farms  during  the  year  employ  about  a  third  of  the  agri- 
cultural wage  earners.  The  average  size  and  investment  of  these  farms 
indicate  that  practically  none  of  them  is  representative  of  the  typical 
American  family  farm,  the  labor  and  economic  conditions  of  which  have 
often  been  used  as  an  argument  against  the  extension  of  wage  regulation 
to  agriculture. 

(6)  Examination  of  wage  and  other  economic  data  indicate  that  while 
the  minimum  wages  required  by  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  cannot  be 
directly  applied  to  agriculture,  more  appropriate  minimum  wage  standards 
are  economically  feasible.  Adequate  data  are  not  now  available  to  indicate 
specific  wage  standards.  The  limited  information  now  available  suggests, 
however,  that  minima  varying  from  1-5  to  30  cents  an  hour  might  be 
economically  achieved  providing  the  existing  wage  structure  and  prices 
of  different  agricultural  commodities  are  taken  into  full  consideration. 

(7)  Limitation  of  working  hours  in  agriculture  is  much  more  difficult 
than  in  industry  generally.  The  flexibility  that  would  be  required  in  any 
practical  plan  of  hours  regulation  in  agriculture  would  tend  to  neutralize 
many  of  the  theoretical  benefits  that  hours  regulation  envisages. 

(8)  The  experience  of  many  foreign  countries  indicates  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  devise  an  administratively  practical  plan  for  the  extension  of  this 
type  of  social  legislation  to  agricultural  wage  earners. 

Very  truly  yours, 

(Signed)     Philip  B.  Fleming, 
(Tyi)ed)     Philip  B.  Fleming, 

Administrator. 
Enclosure. 
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THE  FAIR  LABOR  STANDARDS  ACT  IN  RELATION 
TO  AGRICULTURAL  LABOR 

Introduction 

This  report  is  presented  in  response  to  a  request  of  the  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  pursuant  to  Senate  Resolution  266 
(74th  Congress).  In  connection  with  its  investigation  of  agricultural  labor,  the 
Subcommittee  requested  the  Administrator  of  the.  Wage  and  Hour  Division  to 
furnish  information  bearing  upon  the  relationship  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  to  the  problem  of  agricultural  labor. 

Specifically,  the  Subcommittee  asked  for  information  on  the  following  points : 

(1)  the  tyi^es  and  numbers  of  workers  covered  by  the  Act,  as  it  is  presently 

written  and  applied,  in  industries  related  to  agriculture,  and  the 
number  exempt ; 

(2)  the  legislative  history  of  the  exemption  from  the  Act  of  agricultural 

labor  and  labor  in  industries  and  occupations  related  to  agriculture, 
and  the  economic  or  social  reasons  which  prompted  the  Congress  to 
include  these  exemptions ; 

(3)  the  economic  effects  of  the  extension  of  the  present  Act  to  agricultural 

labor ; 

(4)  the  number  of  employees  and  employers  who  would  be  subject  to  the 

jurisdiction  of  the  Division  if  the  provisions  of  the  Act  were  extended 
to  agricultural  labor ;  and 

(5)  minrmum!   wage   and   maximum   h*u-   regulation   in   foreign    countries 

applicable  to  agricultural  labor. 


1  Prepared  by  Research  and   Statistics  Branch,   Wage  and  Hour  Division,   United  States 
Department  of  Labor.     June  1940. 
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I.  Exemptions  Undeb  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 

1.   EXEMPTIONS  UNDER   THE  DEFINITION   OF   "AGRICULTURE" 

The  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  provides  (Section  13  (a)  (6) )  that  the  minimum 
wage  and  maximum  hours  standards^  of  the  law  shall  not  apply  to  any  person 
employed  in  agriculture.     Agriculture  is  defined  in  Section  3  (f)  as  follows: 

"Agriculture"  includes  farming  in  all  its  branches  and  among  other  things 
includes  the  cultivation  and  tillage  of  the  soil,  dairying,  the  production,  culti- 
vation, growing,  and  harvesting  of  any  agricultural  or  horticultural  com- 
modities   (including   commodities   defined    as    agricultural   commodities   in 
section  15  (g)  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act,  as  amended),  the  raising 
of  livestock,  bees,  fur-bearing  animals,  or  poultry,  and  any  practices  (includ- 
ing any  forestry  or  lulmbering  operations)  performed  by  a  farmer  or  on  a 
farm  as  an  incident  to  or  in  conjunction  with  such  farming  operations,  includ- 
ing preparation  for  market,  delivery  to  storage  or  to  market  or  to  carriers 
for  transportation  to  market. 
It  will  be  seen  that  in  addition  to  such  operations  as  the  growing  and  harvesting 
of  crops  and  the  raising  of  cattle  and  poulti-y— operations  most  commonly  identi- 
fied with  farming — this  definition  also  includes  some  forestry  and  lumbering 
operations,  the  raising  of  fur-bearing  animals,  and  the  operation  of  turpentine 
farms  on  which  oleoresin  is  obtained  freni  living  trees  and  gum  spirits  of  turpen- 
tine and  gum  rosin  are  produced  by  distillation.^     Nurseries,  greenhouses,  chick 
hatcheries,  and  establishments  producing  mushrooms  and  seeds  also  fall  within 
the  definition  of  agriculture. 

"Agriculture"  may  also  include  operations  which  are  not  ordinarily  carried' 
on  by  a  farmer  or  on  a  farm  under  the  proviso  which  brings  within  the  definition 
all  practices  which  are  incidental  to  or  in  conjunction  with  actual  farming 
operations.  Such  operations  are  "agriculture"  if  they  constitute  a  subordinate 
and  established  part  of  the  farm  enterprise,  provided  the  products  handled  or 
processed  are  raised  entirely  by  the  farmer  or  on  the  farm  in  question.  These 
subordinate  operations  may  include  even  such  industrial  and  commercial  opera- 
tions as  the  canning  and  packing  of  fruits  and  vegetables  and  the  manufacture 
of  dairy  products.  In  addition,  such  activities  as  the  building  of  barns  and  silos 
on  a  farm,  even  when  done  by  an  outside  contractor,  are  likewise  "agriculture". 
Forestry  and  lumbering  operations,  which  fall  within  the  definition  when  per- 
formed on  a  farm,  have  been  interpreted  to  include  the  cultivation  and  manage- 
ment of  forests,  the  felling  and  removal  of  timber,  the  conversion  of  logs  and 
timber  into  rough  lumber  and  similar  products,  and  the  piling,  stacking  and 
storing  of  all  such  products.  These  operations  must,  however,  be  incidental 
to  actual  farming  oi)erations  and  must  constitute  only  a  minor  proportion  of  the 
farmer's  activities.* 

The  Census  Bureau  reports  that  during  the  first  week  in  January  1935  there 
were  1,645,802  hired  laborers  working  on  farms  (in  addition  to  10,762,012  unpaid 
family  laborers,  i.  e.,  farm  operators  and  members  of  their  families  who  did  not 
receive  wages).  As  farm  employment  is  at  a  minimum  in  January  in  most 
parts  of  the  United  States,  this  figure  is  not  representative  of  maximum  employ- 
ment during  the  year.  The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  estimates  that  on 
July  1,  1939,  the  number  of  hired  farm  laborers  totaled  3,091,000.' 

The  Bureau  of  the  Census  used  the  following  definition  in  its  1935  schedule : 

A  "farm",  for  census  purposes,  is  all  the  land  which  is  directly  farmed 
by  one  person,  either  by  his  own  labor  alone  or  with  the  assistance  of  mem- 
bers of  his  household,  or  hired  employees.  A  ranch,  nursery,  greenhouse, 
hatchery,  feed  lot,  or  apiary  is  considered  a  farm.  Establishments  keeping 
fur-bearing  animals  or  game,  fish  hatcheries,  stockyards,  parks,  etc.,  are  not 
considered  as  farms,  unless  combined  with  farm  operations.' 


2  The  Act  at  tbe  present  time  prescribes  a  basic  minimum  wage  of  30  cents  an  hour  and  a 
maximum  worliweelj  of  42  hours  ;  worlj  beyond  42  bours  must  be  compensated  at  the  rate  of 
time  and  a  half  the  regular  rate  of  pay. 

"  Section  15  (g)  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act. 

■•A  full  discussion  of  the  definition  of  "agriculture"  in  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  is  to 
be  found  in  Interpretative  Bulletins  Nos.  7  and  14  issued  by  the  Office  of  the  General  Counsel 
of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Division. 

6  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Agricultural  Marketing  Service,  monthly  release  dated 
September  15,  19.S9.  The  number  of  unpaid  family  workers  on  farms  on  tbe  same  date  is 
estimated  at  fi.1 24,000. 

"A  tract  of  land  of  less  than  three  acres  was  not  considered  a  "farm"  unless  its  agricul- 
tural products  in  1934  were  valued  at  $250  or  more. 
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TTie  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  definition  of  "agriculture"  includes  all  of  the 
employees  covered  by  this  census  definition,  and  includes,  in  addition,  employees 
of  packing  houses,  canneries  and  similar  estabiisbments  operated  by  a  farmer  or 
on  a  farm,  and  employees  of  fur  farms  and  turpentine  farms. 

2.    EXEMPTION  OF  INDUSTRIES  WHICH  HANDLE  AND  PREPARE  AGRICULTURAL 
COMMODITIES  FOR  MARKET 

In  addition  to  the  complete  exemption  of  agricultural  labor  just  discussed,  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  also  exempts  completely  from  both  the  wage  and 
hour  provisions  persons  employed  "within  the  area  of  production  (as  defined  oy 
the  Administrator)"  who  are  engaged  in- 
handling,  packing,  storing,  ginning,  compressing,  pasteurizing,  drying,  pre- 
paring in  their  raw  or  natural  state,  or  canning  of  agricultural  or  horticul- 
cural  commodities  for  market,  or  in  making  cheese  or  butter  or  other  dairy 
products.' 
It   is  estimated   that   this   section   of   the   Act   exempts   approximately  237,000 
employees  from  the  wage  and  hour  provisions.'     The  principal   industries  in 
which  these  exempt  workers  are  employed  are  dairy  products  manufacturing, 
cotton  ginning,  canning  and  packing  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables,   and  the 
handling  of  grain,  livestock,  poultry  and  poultry  products.    These  237,000  exempt 
emplovees  are  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  total  number  of  persons  employed 
in  the'  industries  specified  by  this  section  of  the  Act  since  the  exemption  applies 
only    within    the    "area    of   production"    and    to    handling,    packing,    etc.,    "for 
market". 

II.  Background  of  Agricultural  Exemptions  and  of  Wage  Regulation 

1.  n.  r.  a.  background 

The  basis  for  exemption  of  agricultural  labor  from  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  was  laid  during  the  operation  of  the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act. 
While  the  attorneys  in  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  held  that 
a  code  covering  farm  labor  was  authorized  under  the  Recovery  Act,  such  a  code 
was  never  submitted  by  any  group  of  farmers.  The  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  drafted  a  code 
applicable  to  agricultural  labor,  but  recommended  that  such  a  code  not  be 
adopted.     The  definition  of  agricultural  labor  used  in  this  code  read : 

This  code  shall  apply  to  all  labor  hired  on  farms  to  engage  in  agricultural 
production  to  the  point  of  delivery  of  the  products  at  the  shipping  point, 
market,  or  storage,  or  processing  plant  off  the  farm,  including  sharecrop- 
pers. 
Some  of  the  reasons  advanced  for  the  lack  of  interest  in  a  code  for  agricul- 
tural labor  were,  (1)  the  tremendous  complexity  of  the  agricultural  production 
system  with  its  wide  variety  of  products  and  the  anticipated  difficulties  which 
would  have  been  met  in  attempting  to  enforce  code  provisions;    (2)    the  diffi- 
culty of  obtaining  any  compensating  advantages  for  farmers  similar  to  those 
obtained  by  industrial  employers;  (3)  the  lack  of  organization  of  either  farmers 
or  farm  laborers  into  closely  knit  trad^  associations  or  trade  unions;    (4)   the 
fact  that  the  majority  of  farm  laborers  are  employed  on  farms  where  the  number 
of  employees  is  limited  to  a  few  hired  hands;  and   (5)   the  lack  of  stability  of 
employment  from  season  to  season  even  where  hired  workers  are  employed  in 
large  numbers. 

In  discussing  the  reasons  for  the  complete  exclusion  of  farm  laborers  from 
code  provisions,  a  report  on  the  N.  R.  A.  labor  program  states :  * 

The  group  of  farm  laborers  is  substantially  unorganized.     Farmers  as  a 
class   are   opposed   to  any   form  of  labor   organization.     Attempts   of   the 


'Spction  13    (a)    (10). 

«The  Act  also  provides  additional  exemptions  from  tlie  hour  provisions  applicable  t& 
industries  wliich  handle  and  process  agricultural  commodities  after  they  leave  the  farm 
(Section  7  (c)).  Provision  is  also  made  in  Section  7  (b)  (3)  for  partial  exemption  from 
the  hour  provisions  for  industries  which  have  been  found  by  the  Administrator  of  the  Wage 
and  Hour  Division  to  be  of  a  seasonal  nature. 

'  The  Labor  Program  under  the  'National  Industrial  Recorerij  Act,  Work  ^Materials  #45, 
Labor  Studies  Section,  Division  of  Review,  Office  of  National  Recovery  Administration. 
March  1936,  p.  4. 
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I.  W.  W.  in  the  past  to  organize  the  migratory  harvest  hands  have  helped 
to  give  farmers  a  distaste  for  unionization  of  farm  labor,  a  sentiment  which 
deepened  into  hostility  because  of  the  tactics  of  the  I.  W.  W.  group  in 
pulling  strikes  at  critical  times  during  the  harvest  season.    As  a  result  per- 
haps of  this  negligible  unionization,  the  specific  problems  of  agricultural 
laborers   received   little  consideration  in   Congress  in   the  framing  of  the 
NIRA  and  the  AAA. 
Although  no  serious  objection  was  raised  to  the  exclusion  of  farm  laborers 
Irom  the  provisions  of  the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act,  there  was,  never- 
theless, a  great  deal  of  difference  of  opinion  as  to  how  far  the  definition  of 
agricultural  labor  should  extend.     To  prevent  misunderstanding  and  opposition 
from  the  industries  closely  allied  to  agriculture,  an  effort  was  made  to  arrive 
at  a  definition  of  agricultural  labor  which  would  specify  the  employees  to  which 
the  code  provisions  would  not  apply.     A  definition  signed  by  officials  of  both 
the  National   Recovery   Administration  and   the   Agricultural   Adjustment  Ad- 
ministration and  issued  on  August  19,  1933  read  as  follows : 

Agricultural  workers  are  all  those  employed  by  farmers  on  the  farm  when 
they  are  engaged  in  growing  and  preparing  for  sale  the  products  of  the  soil 
and/or  livestock;  also,  all  labor  used  in  growing  and  preparing  perishable 
agricultural  commodities  for  market  in  original  perishable  fresh  form.    When 
workers  are  employed  in  processing  farm  products  or  preparing  them  for 
market,  beyond  the  stage  customarily  performed  within  the  area  of  produc- 
tion, such  workers  are  not  to  be  deemed  agricultural  workers. 
Numerous  questions  were  immediately  raised  regarding  the  exact  meaning  of 
this  definition  and  particularly  the  phrase  "area  of  production".     Spokesmen  of 
the  citrus  fruit  packing  industry  urged  that  their  labor  should  not  come  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  National  Recovery  Administration.     Although  the  packing 
operations,  as  well  as  picking,  are  in  most  instances  performed  by  the  employees 
of  packing  houses  which  are  not  under  the  same  ownership  as  the  groves  and 
which  are  usually  located  outside  the  groves,  these  spokesmen  argued  that  the 
process   of  packing  is  nevertheless  performed  within  the  "area  of  production". 
Controversy  with  respect  to  this  problem  was  such  that  it  was  eventually  deemed 
necessary  to  change  the  definition  of  agricultural  labor.     In  this  connection  the 
N.  R.  A.  report  previously  cited  states :  ^^ 

This  definition  was  unfortunately  worded  in  respect  to  the  term  "area  of 
production".     Failure  to  define  "area  of  production"  opened  the  way  to  inter- 
ested parties  to  claim  that  the  area  of  production  included  areas  of  subsequent 
processing.     This  loose  phrase  gave  color  to  the  conclusion  drawn  by  the  citrus 
operators,  that  their  house  labor,  though  clearly  an  industrial  process  involv- 
ing the  "handling  of  an  agricultural  commodity",  was  agricultural  labor  since 
it  was  performed  within  the  area  of  production. 
In  the  revised  definition  the  words  "on  the  farm"  were  substituted  for  the  am- 
biguous expression  "within   the  area  of  production".     Objection  to  the  revised 
definition  was  later  raised  by  the  AAA,  as  a  result  of  which  the  original  definition 
was  reaffirmed.     The  connotation  of  "area  of  production"  was  thus  left  unsettled, 
and  no  satisfactory  solution  to  the  problem  of  how  far  the  exemption  of  agricul- 
tural labor  should  extend  was  ever  arrived  at  under  the  operation  of  the  NIRA. 

2.   LEGISLATIVE  HISTORY  OF  THE  ACT 

When  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  was  first  proposed  there  appeared  to  be  no 
question  but  that  all  farm  labor  would  be  exempted  from  any  minimum  wage  or 
maximum  hour  provisions."  The  only  questions  raised  were  those  dealing  with 
the  extent  of  such  exemptions.  However,  at  the  joint  hearings  on  S.  2475  and 
H.  R.  Tl'OO  held  before  the  joint  congressional  committee,  the  inclusion  under  the 
Act  of  large-scale  farms  was  urged  by  one  witness,  Mr.  Gardner  Jackson,  President 
of  the  National  Committee  on  Rural  and  Social  Planning.  He  urged  that  at  least 
those  farm  operators  hiring  three  or  more  workers  be  required  to  comply  with  the 
wage  provisions  of  the  Act,  and  cited  several  reasons  for  this  position :  *^ 


^oihid.  pp.    18-20. 

^'  In  the  subsequent  debates  in  Congress,  however,  at  least  one  legislator.  Senator 
Schwellenbach  of  Washington,  expressed  himself  in  favor  of  wage  and  hour  regulation  for 
all  workers. 

^  Joint  Hearings  Before  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  United  States  Senate 
and  the  Committee  on  Labor.  House  of  Representatives.  75th  Congress,  First  Session,  on 
S.  2475  and  H.  R.  7200,  pp.  1200-1202  (June  2  to  22,  1937). 
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In  the  first  place,  the  wages  of  this  vast  body  of  workers  cannot  fail  to  have 
a  direct  and  profound  influence  on  the  wages  of  the  industrial  workers  in 
their  areas     *     *     *, 

In  the  second  place,  as  a  matter  of  sheer  economics,  looking  at  the  Nation 
as  a  whole,  this  sizable  farm-laborer  segment,  if  given  something  like  ade- 
quate purchasing  power,  would  have  a  marked  influence  on  general  conditions, 
including  those  of  the  farmers  themselves     *     *     *. 

In  the  third  place,  we  might  play  the  sentimental  notes  harder  than  we  do — 
the  notes  on  the  human  tragedy  of  these  farm-labor  people.  Finally,  we  do 
repeat  our  argument  advanced  earlier  that  the  problem  of  minimum  wages 
for  farm  laborers  involves  no  impossible  hurdles  administratively     *     *     *. 

This  proposal,  of  course,  was  not  adopted. 

S.  2475  as  reported  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  July  8, 

1987,  provided  an  agricultural  exemption  in  Section  2  (a)    (7)   which  read  as 

follows : 

nor  shall  "employee"  include  any  person  *  *  *  employed  in  the  taking 
of  fish,  sea  foods,  or  sponges;  or  any  person  employed  in  agriculture.  As 
used  in  this  Act,  the  term  "agriculture"  includes  farming  in  all  its  branches 
and  among  other  things  includes  the  cultivation  and  tillage  of  the  soil,  dairy- 
ing, forestry,  horticulture,  market-gardening,  and  the  cultivation  and  grow- 
ing of  fruits,  vegetables,  nuts,  nursery  products,  ferns,  flowers,  bulbs,  live- 
stock, bees,  and  poultry,  and  further  includes  the  definition  contained  in 
subdivision  (g)  of  section  15  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act,  approved  June 
15,  1929,  as  amended,  or  any  other  agricultural  or  horticultural  commodity, 
and  any  practices  ordinarily  performed  by  a  farmer  as  an  incident  to  such 
farming  operations. 
Senator  Black,  chairman  of  the  committee  in  charge  of  the  bill,  in  opening 

the  Senate  debate  on  July  27, 1937  stated  that  the  bill  " 

*  *  *  specifically  excludes  workers  in  agriculture  of  all  kinds  and  of  all 
types.  There  is  contained  in  the  measure,  perhaps,  the  most  comprehensive 
definition  of  agriculture  which  has  been  included  in  any  one  legislative 
proposal. 

We  have  placed  together  in  the  bill  definitions  of  agricultural  work  which 
have  been  fixed  from  time  to  time  in  other  legislative  enactments  and  in  addi- 
tion to  that  we  have  drawn  liberally  from  Mr.  Webster's  definition  of  agri- 
culture. 
The  concept  of  "area  of  production"  was  first  injected  into  the  debate  by  Senator 

Copeland  who  read  a  telegram  from  the  International  Apple  Association  which 

urged  that  the  definition  of  agriculture  be  amended  by  adding  the  following :  " 

Or  by  an  employee  in  connection  with  preparing  for  market,  in  their  raw  or 
natural  state  within  the  area  of  production,  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables, 
including  packing,  packaging,  storing,  transporting,  and  marketing  of  said 
commodities. 
Senator  Schwellenbach  indicated  that  it  was  his  feeling  that  the  bill  as  reported 
by  the  Committee  would  put  the  small  apple  grower  at  a  disadvantage  since 
some    of    the    large    farms    do    their    own    packing    and    storing    and    these 
operations  would  be  exempt.     He  therefore  proposed  an  amendment  which  em- 
bodied Senator  Copeland's  suggestion  by  adding  to  the  definition  of  agriculture 
the  following : '' 

The  term  "person  employed  in  agriculture"  as  used  in  this  act,  insofar  as 
it  shall  refer  to  fresh  fruits  or  vegetables,  shall  include  persons  employed 
within  the  area  of  production  engaged  in  preparing,  packing,  or  storing  such 
fresh  fruits  or  vegetables  in  their  raw  or  natural  state. 

In  the  debate  which  followed.  Senator  Schwellenbach  indicated  that  he  himself 
was  not  clear  in  his  own  mind  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  term  "area  of  production" 
in  his  amendment,  as  shown  by  the  following  discussion  :  ^^ 

Mr.  ScHWELLENRACH.  *  *  *  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  think  there 
should  be  a  regulation  of  hours  and  wages  for  all  workers  in  the  country: 
but  the  bill  does  not  attempt  to  do  that.  The  bill  attempts  to  exempt  agri- 
cultural workers.     The  situation  in  which  I  am  principally  interested  is  a 


"  81   Congressional  Record,  part  7,  p    7648. 

^^  Ihid.,  n.  70.56, 

i5  76irf.,   p.   7876. 

^^lUd..  pp.  7876  and  7878. 

282584— 41— pt.  3 23 
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situation  iuvolviug  tlie  apple  industry;  and  it  is  one  in  which,  unless  a^ 
exempton  of  this  kind  is  made,  there  will  be  a  discrimination  against  the 
small  producer  and  in  favor  of  the  larger  producer. 

***** 

Mr.  Black.  The  Senator  knows  that  the  committee  has  tried  to  provide  and 
is  favorable  to  a  complete  exclusion  of  activities  which  are  purely  agricul- 
tural We  have  tried  to  write  the  bill  in  such  a  way  as  to  take  care  of 
that  situation.  What  about  the  "area"?  What  would  be  the  definition  of 
"area"?  Would  it  not  be  possible  to  define  it  more  clearly  to  get  the  effect? 

Mr.  ScHWEXLENBACH.  I  gave  considerable  thought  to  that.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  is  possible,  and  that  is  sometliing  which  the  board,  which  has  been 
accused  of  receiving  too  much  power,  woiild  have  to  decide.  It  would  have 
to  provide  a  definition  of  "immediate  production  area". 

Senator   Schwellenbach's  amendment  was  adopted." 

The  bill  was  passed  by  the  Senate  on  July  31, 1937,  by  a  vote  of  56  to  28.' 
S.  2475  as  passed  by  the  Senate  was  referred  to  the  House  (Committee  on 
Labor.  In  reporting  out  the  bill,  the  House  Committee  on  Labor  recommended 
only  a  few  minor  clianges  in  the  Senate  text  in  the  provisions  relating  to 
"agriculture".  But  the  Rules  Committee  of  the  House  refused  to  grant  a  rule 
permitting  consideration  of  the  bill,  thus  necessitating  its  abandonment  during 
the  First  Session  of  the  Seventy-Fifth  Congress. 

On  December  13,  1937,  the  Rules  Connuittee  was  discharged  from  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  by  petition  of  the  membership  of  the  House.  On  De- 
cember 17,  after  several  davs  of  debate,  a  motion  to  recommit  the  bill  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  was  adopted.  On  April  21,  1938,  a  substitute  bill  was 
reported  to  the  House  as  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  for  S.  2475. 
As  reported,  the  substitute  bill  provided  that  the  wage  and  hour  provisions 
should  not  apply  to  persons  employed  in  agriculture.'^  This  definition  of  agri- 
culture, which  differed  somewhat  from  the  definition  in  the  earlier  bill  was  as 
follows : 

Agriculture  includes  farming  in  all  its  branches  and  among  other  things 
includes  the  cultivation  and  tillage  of  the  soil,  dairying,  the  cultivation, 
growing,  and  harvesting  of  any  agricultural  or  horticultural  commodities, 
the  raising  of  livestock,  bees,  foxes,  or  poultry,  and  any  practices  performed 
by  a  farmer  or  on  a  farm  as  an  incident  to  such  farming  operations,  including 
preparation  for  market,  delivery  to  storage  or  to  market  or  to  carriers  for 
transportation  to  market. 
Section  3  (g)  defined  "employee  employed  in  agriculture"  as  follows: 

"Employee  employed  in  agriculture"  includes  individuals  employed  within 
the  area  of  product  ion  engaged  in  storing  for  the  farmer,  preparing  (but  not 
conunercial  processing),  or  packing  agricultural  or  horticultural  commodities 
in   their   raw,  natural,  or  dried   state,  but  does  not  include  employees  of 
transportation    contractors    engaged    in    transportation    of    farm    products 
from  farm  to  market. 
Debate  of  the  bill  began  on  May  23,  1938.    On  the  first  day  of  debate  Congress- 
man Biermann  of   Iowa  announced  that  he  would  propose  an  amendment  de- 
signed to   remove  the  hardships   which    the  bill   "imposes   on    farmers".     This 
amendment  would  have  extended  the  exemption  provided  in  Section  3  (g)  to  all 
employees    "within    the    area    of    production"    engaged    in    handling,    packing, 
storing,    ginning,   compressing,    processing,    pasteurizing,   drying   and   otherwise 
preparing  agricultural  commodities  for  market.^"    In  support  of  the  amendment, 
he  argued:   (1)  that  the  nature  of  the  business  of  dairy  plants  and  other  "farm 
factories"  requires  elastic  hours  because  the  flow  of  commodities  from  farms 
is  irregular;   (2)   that  sub-standard  labor  conditions  do  not  exist  in  "farm  fac- 
tories": and  (3)    that  the  costs  of  running  these  establishments  are  taken  out 
of  the  amount  the  farmer  receives  for  his  product. 


!•  Ibid,  p.  7949. 

^^  Ibid.,  p.  7957. 

i»  H.  R.  Report  No.  2182,  7rjth  Congress,  First  Session. 

*«  83  Congressional  Record,  part  7,  p.  7325. 
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On  May  24.  Congressman  Bierniann  stated  bis  amendment  had  been  modified 
by  omitting  the  term  "processing"'  and  that  the  extension  of  the  exemption  for 
agriculture  would  now  apply  only  to "' 

individuals  employed  within  the  area  of  production,  engaged  in  handling, 
pacliing,  storing,  ginning,  compressing,  pasteurizing,  drying,  or  caimiug  of- 
farm  products  and  in  making  cheese  and  butter. 

In  further  support  of  his  amendment  to  broaden  the  agricultural  exemptiou^ 
he  stated  that  every  national  farm  organization  in  the  country  supported  it  as 
necessary  for  the  welfare  of  agriculture.  His  arguments  in  this  connection  and 
his  reason  for  omitting  "processing"  from  the  amendment  appear  in  the  following 
passage : " 

Mr.  BiERMANN.  This  bill  is  aimed  at  substandard  labor  conditions,  and  I 
submit  that  any  Member  of  this  House  who  is  familiar  with  the  kind  of 
institution  that  this  amendment  I  have  offered  is  aimed  at  will  agree  with 
me  when  I  say  that  substandard  labor  conditions  do  not  exist  in  these 
institutions.  In  an  amendment  I  inserted  in  the  Record  yesterday  I 
included  the  work  "processing".  I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the 
pending  amendment  this  work  is  stricken  out.  I  struck  it  out  for  the 
reason  that  some  Members  thought  that  processing  would  include  the  mak- 
ing of  cotton  and  wool  into  textiles  and  rubber  into  finished  products,  and; 
a  long  list  of  things  of  tliat  kind.  The  amendment  I  have  offered  includes- 
only  the  first  processing  of  things  that  come  off  the  farm.  The  important 
point  is  that  the  farmer  pays  the  bill  for  this  processing.  *  *  *  When: 
the  cost  of  making  butter,  when  the  cost  of  making  cheese,  when  the  cost 
of  ginning  cotton  increases,  the  farmer  gets  just  so  much  less ;  and  our  con- 
tention and  the  contention  of  the  farm  organizations  is  that  this  bill 
designed  to  help  labor  should  not  be  so  worded  that  it  puts  another  burden 
on  the  agriculture  of  this  country. 

While  the  meaning  of  the  term  "area  of  production"  was  never  fully  clarified 
in  the  congressional  debates,  the  following  colloquy  indicates  that  Mr.  Biermann, 
by  this  phrase  in  his  amendment  may  have  intended  to  exempt  only  small  plants 
in  rural  areas." 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Illinois.  May  I  ask  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  whether 
his  amendment  would  apply  to  a  packing  house  located  in  Iowa  and  Illinoi-s 
in  the  area  of  production,  which  employs  two  or  three  hundred  men? 

Mr.  BiERMANx.  Speaking  frankly,  I  think  that  is  something  that  would 

have  to  be  worked  out.    There  are  some  packing  houses  in  the  State  of  Iowa 

that  this  amendment  would  apply  to  perhaps ;  but  may  I  say  that  all  over 

this  country  it  has  been  recognized  that  there  should  be  a  labor  differential 

between  the  large  city  and  the  little  town. 

Further  evidence  that  the  "area  of  production"  was  intended  to  be  confined  to 

rural    areas    or    small    towns    is    seen    in    the    following    excerpt    from    the 

discussion : " 

Mr.  Rftttt.v.  Does  the  gentleman's  amendment  cover  a  pea-canning  set-up. 
that  is  situated  away  from  the  farm  on  which  the  peas  are  grown? 
Mr.  BiEasMANN.  In  a  little  town? 
Mr.  Reilly.  In  a  little  town ;  yes. 
Mr.  Biermann.  Out  in  the  farii:i  area? 
Mr.  Reilly.  Yes. 
Mr.  Biermann.  Yes ;  it  does. 
Several  other  Congressmen,  including  Mr.  Wadsworth  and  Mr.  Gilchrist,  spoke 
in  favor  of  the  amendment.     In  its  support  they  stated,  among  other  things, 
that  labor  conditions  are  much  better  and  more  healthful  in  rural  plants  than 
in  urban  establishments. 

Congressman  Biermann's  amendment  was  adopted  and  the  bill  passed  the 
House  on  May  24,  1938.  The  conference  committee  added  the  words  "(as 
defined  by  the  Administrator)"  following  the  term  "area  of  production".. 


2'  Ibid.,  D.  7401. 

22  Ibid.,  pp.  7401-2. 

23  Hid.,  p.  7402. 
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The  Act  as  finally  passed  also  provided  complete  hours  exemptions  in  Section 
7  (c)  for  some  of  these  same  operations  listed  in  the  Biermann  amendment 
■without  the  requirement  that  they  be  performed  within  the  "area  of  produc- 
tion", and  also  provided  partial  hours  exemptions  for  first  processing  operations 
aiot  included  in  the  Biermann  amendment  when  such  operations  are  performed 
in  the  "area  of  production". 

From  these  debates  it  is  difficult  to  derive  intelligible  criteria  by  which  to 
judge  what  establishments  the  Congress  intended  to  exempt  from  both  the  wage 
and  hour  provisions  of  the  Act  and  which  ones  from  the  hour  provisions  alone. 
The  considerations  that  weighed  most  heavily  with  the  proponents  of  the  Bier- 
mann amendment  were  the  beliefs:  (1)  that  any  increase  in  the  cost  of  carry- 
ing out  the  operations  described  in  the  amendment  would  be  passed  back  to  the 
farmer;  (2)  that  labor  conditions  in  rural  communities  are  better  than  in  urban 
and  industrial  communities;  (3)  and  that  the  labor  supply  in  rural  areas  is 
limited.  The  chief  emphasis  in  the  debates  was  on  rural  areas  and  the  assumed 
necessity  of  relieving  establishments  handling  farm  products  in  such  areas  from 
the  application  of  the  wage  and  hour  standards.  The  debates  also  suggest  that 
there  was  some  question  as  to  whether  the  proponents  of  the  amendment 
intended  to  exempt  plants  which  employ  large  numbers  of  workers  even  in 
smaller  cities  or  in  rural  areas. 

3.    SUPPORT  FOR  EXTENSION  OF  THE  ACT  TO  AGRICULTURAL  LABOR 

The  plight  of  agricultural  workers  has  in  recent  years  evoked  from  many  authori- 
tative quarters  the  recommendations  that  existing  social  and  labor  legislation  be 
extended  to  farm  laborers,  particularly  to  those  who  work  on  large  farms.  After  a 
study  of  the  economic  and  social  conditions  of  the  disadvantaged  classes  in  agri- 
culture, the  President's  Committee  on  Farm  Tenancy  made  the  following  recom- 
mendation in  1937  with  respect  to  farm  laborers : 

In  general,  farm  laborers  have  not  shared  in  the  benefits  of  either  Federal  or 
State  legislation  providing  for  collective  bargaining ;  unemployment,  accident, 
and  old-age  insurance ;  and  requirements  for  assuring  safe  and  sanitary  con- 
ditions of  employment.    These  types  of  legislation  might  well  be  applicable  to 
the  large  employers  of  farm  labor — those  who  systematically  employ  laborers 
in  large  numbers,  as  distinguished  from  the  operators  of  family  farms.    It  is 
recommended  that  in  the  formulation  of  various  types  of  labor  and  social- 
security  legislation  the  farm  laborer  be  given  careful  attention  by  Congress 
and  the  State  legislatures. 
In  testimony  before  a  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  Dr.  Paul  S.  Taylor  of  the  University  of  California,  a  well-known  student  of 
agricultural  labor  problems  declared :  " 

To  those  (agricultural  workers)  for  whom  we  cannot  reopen  opportunity 
with  new  patterns  for  security  on  the  land,  we  must  offer  some  alternative  pro- 
tection, in  harmony  with  democratic  methods,  from  the  harsh  working  of  com- 
petition. In  the  light  of  a  long  and  honorable  tradition  of  protective  legisla- 
tion in  both  English  and  American  industry,  this  need  for  protection  requires 
logically  the  extension  of  social  legislation  to  workers  in  agriculture. 

Directing  himself  specifically  to  the  question  of  the  desirability  of  extending  the 
Federal  and  State  wage-hour  laws  to  the  larger  employers  of  farm  labor.  Dr.  Tay- 
lor stated :  =" 

The  belief  has  long  been  held  by  many  persons  that  social  legislation  cannot 
properly  be  applied  to  agricultural  laborers  because  they  are  so  scattered,  be- 
cause the  laws  would  prove  burdensome  to  the  great  majority  of  American 
farmers,  and  because  difficulties  of  administration  would  be  insuperable. 
Careful  statistical  analysis  of  our  agricultural  structure,  however,  yields  lit- 
tle support  for  these  common  apprehensions.  On  the  contrary,  it  confirms  the 
hope  of  the  Farm  Tenancy  Committee  that  those  who  labor  for  agricultural 
employers  can  be  protected  with  neither  burden  to  the  traditional  American 
farmer  nor  with  excessive  administrative  costs. 


2*  Hearings  before  a  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  (S.  Res.  266, 
74th  Congress),  U.  S.  Senate,  Part  47,  p    17286. 

^Jbid..  Part  50  p.  18201.  The  specific  question  was  "Should  the  Federal  and  State 
wage-hour  laws  extend  to  the  employees  of  large  agricultural  corporations,  processors,  and/or 
producers  who  have  an  annual  wage  bill  of  more  than  $1,000  a  year,  or  employ  more  than 
flfteen   employees   simultaneously?" 
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Governor  Culbert  Olson  of  the  State  of  California  has  also  stated  before  this 
Committee :  ^ 

I  likewise  feel  that  the  Federal  wages-and-hours  legislation  should  be  ex- 
tended to  include  large-scale  farming  operations  and  that  amendments  winch 
have  been  proposed  to  the  Act,  designed  to  eliminate  from  its  provisions 
certain  processing  and  canning  operations,  should  be  defeated. 
A  similar  stand  was  taken  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  when  she  urged  before 
this  Committee  the  extension  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  to  agricultural 
workers  on  "industrialized  farms"  :  ^ 

Wage  and  hour  legislation  of  Federal  and  State  governments  should  be 
extended  to  workers  on  industrialized  farms— many  of  whom  are  migrant 
laborers.  *  *  *  Produce  a  definition  of  the  industrial  farm,  as  differ- 
entiated from  the  home  farm  where  the  hired  man  has  a  "moral  claim  to 
participate  in  his  employer's  ups  and  downs. 
The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  a  letter  to  Senator  E.  D.  Thomas  on  May  11, 
1939,  wrote: 

Wage   exemptions   should   be   limited   to   workers   employed   by   farmers 
engaged  on  the  farms  in  growing  and  preparing  farm  products  for  market. 
Even  on  the  farm  when  workers,  agricultural  or  processing,  are  employed 
in  large   numbers  for   con.siderable   periods   in   connection   with   the  lai-ge- 
scale  semi-industrialized  operations  there  is  reason  for  including  them  under 
provisions  designed  to  benefit  labor  generally.     Most  farms  in  America  have 
no  hired  workers.     On  those  farms  which  have  a  man  or  two,  regularly  or 
in  certain  seasons,  no  questions  are  likely  to  arise  which  cannot  be  settled 
equitably  by  the  persons  concerned.     However,  when  workers  are  employed 
on   the  farm   in   large  numbers,   the  individual   workman   is   at   the   same 
disadvantage   in   dealing  with  his  employer   as  the  worker  m  large-scale 
industry  and  should  be  entitled  to  the  same  protection. 
Recommendations  for  the  extension  of  Federal  wage-hour  regulation  to  agri- 
cultural   workers    have    emphasized    "large-scale    farming"    or    "industriaUzed 
agriculture"  as  the  field  to  which  such  regulation  is  deemed  advisable.     These 
terms  are  generally  used  to  distinguish  such  farms  from  what  may  be  referred 
to  as  the  "traditional  or  typical  American  family-farm".     A  well-stated  descrip- 
tive definition  of  the  terms  "family  farm"  and  "typical  American  farmer'  is 
quoted  by  Dr.  P.  S.  Taylor  from  Dr.  J.  Schafer's  The  Social  History  of  American 
Agriculture:  ^ 

The  farmer  is  one  who  operates  a  "family-sized  farm"  for  a  living  rather 
than  for  "an  actual  or  potential  modern  fortune"  ;   a  farm  on  which  the 
owner  and  his   son  or  sons  can  perform  the  actual  work   of   tillage,   the 
female  members  of  the  household  smoothing  the  way  by  providing  home 
comforts,    assisting  about   chores,    or   in   field    or   meadow   as   pressure   of 
work  may  dictate.     Hired  men  are  rather  the  exception  than  the  rule  in 
this  typical  agriculture.     So  far  as  they  are  employed,  it  is  usually  with 
the  instinctive  purpose  of  raising  the  labor  force  to  the  normal  family  plane 
rather  than  in  the  hope  of  abnormally  expanding  the  business  beyond  the 
family -farm  size. 
Without  attempting  to  produce  a  definition  of  an  "industrialized  farm"  men- 
tion may  be  made  of  some  of  the  principal  characteristics  often  associated  with 
it      It  is  a  large-scale  enterprise,  highly  commercialized  in  its  specialized  crop 
production;  it  is  a  relatively  large  employer  of  labor,  particularly  during  sea- 
sonal operations  when  gangs  of  seasonal  labor,  often  migratory,  are  hired  and 
commonly  paid  wages  by  the  day  or  hour  or  piece  rates.     Corporate  or  absentee 
ownership   is   often   associated   with   such   farming;   managers,    foremen,   labor 
"bosses",  or  contractors  are  frequently  met  with  on  such  farms.     Hiring  and 
firing  on  these  farms  closely  resembles  the  old-fashioned  industrialized  pattern 
with  the   management   assuming  no   financial    or   moral    responsibility   for    the 
welfare  of  the  workers  outside  of  the  brief  periods  of  their  employment.     The 
employer-employee  relationship  is  generally  devoid  of  the  personal  and  intimate 
relationship  that  is  often  associated  with  the  traditional  relations  of  the  small, 
typical  farmer  and  his  hired  man. 

'omd..  Part  47,   p.   17263.  „      „.„         ^ 

2'  Evenina  l^tnr.  Washington,  May  6,  1940,  p.  1. 
^lUd.,  P«rt  47.   D.   17215 
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•i.    PRECEDENT    FOK    AGRICTTLTXJRAL    WAGE    REGUI-ATION    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES — 
SUGAR  ACT  OF   193  7 

Minimum  wage  standards  for  agricultural  workers  engaged  in  the  production 
and  harvesting  of  sugar  beets  and  sugar  cane  have  been  set  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  in  accordance  with  the  authority  granted  to  him  by  the  Sugar  Act 
of  1937.''*  In  writing  this  legislation  Congress  stipulated  as  one  of  the  conditions 
for  benefit  payments  to  producers  that  all  persons  employed  in  the  production, 
cultivation,  or  harvesting  of  sugar  beets  or  sugar  cane  be  paid  at  rates  not  less 
than  those  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  after  public  hearings  and 
investigation,  to  be  fair  and  reasonable. 

Tiie  above  provision  of  the  Sugar  Act  was  founded  on  the  belief  expressed  in 
the  President's  message  to  Congress  on  sugar  legislation  that 

If  the  domestic  sugar  industry  is  to  obtain  the  advantage  of  a  quota  system 
it  ought  to  be  a  good  employer  and  to  carry  this  out,  legislation  should 
prevent  child  labor  and  assure  reasonable  wages.^" 

In  setting  fair  and  reasonable  minimum  wages  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  uses 
as  a  guiding  standard  the  insuring  of  a  fair  and  equitable  division  among  pro- 
ducers and  workers  of  the  proceeds  derived  from  the  growing  anid  marketing 
of  the  sugar  crops.  Under  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937  minimum  wage  rates  have  been 
set  since  1937  for  sugar  crop  workers  in  Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico  as  well  as 
in  the  continental  United  States. 

The  regulation  of  wages  for  agricultural  workers  covered  by  the  Sugar  Act 
is  thus  based  on  the  well-founded  recognition  of  the  principle  that  farm  workers 
should  share  equitably  in  the  benefits  accruing  to  producers  from  the  Federal 
farm  programs.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  expressed  this  principle  else- 
where as  follows : 

In  seeking  to  advance  the  interests  of  agriculture,  this  Department  has 
in  view  the  welfare  of  all  the  people  engaged  in  the  industry,  those  who  till 
the  soil  for  hire  as  well  as  those  who  cultivate  it  as  tenants  or  owners." 
As  yet  this  principle  has  found  statutory  expression  only  in  the  case  of  sugar 
■crops,  although  tlie  direct  and  indirect  benefits  of  Fe<leral  farm  legislation  have 
.been  directed  in  large  measure  to  the  producers  of  many  other  crops.  During 
each  of  the  years  1933  to  1939  the  national  cash  farm  income  has  been  increased 
directlv  bv  cash  benefit  payments  from  the  government  in  amounts  ranging  from 
$131,o6o,(X)0  in  1933  to  $807,000,000  in  1939."^  In  1939  these  benefit  payments 
represented  an  addition  of  10..5  percent  to  the  total  income  from  sales  of  farm 
products.  Besides  these  direct  benefits  the  incomes  of  agricultural  producers 
liave  been  aided  by  such  other  Federal  farm  measures  as  marketmg  agreements, 
crop  loans,  crop  insurance,  and  government  purchases  of  surplus  commodities. 
The  right  of  agricultural  workers  to  share  equitably  in  these  benefits  has  not, 
however,  found  legal  protection  for  the  mass  of  farm  workers. 

It  is  pertinent  to  note  that  wage  rates  of  sugar  beet  workers  are  now  at  92 
Ijercent  of  their  1929  level,  while  general  farm  wages  are  at  69  i>ercent  of  their 
1929  level.  This  is  due  in  large  part  to  the  protection  afforded  the  wage  scale 
of  sugar  beet  workers  by  the  government.  Without  such  protection  the  wages 
of  sugar  beet  workers  would  in  all  likelihood  have  been  substantially  lower  than 
the  current  level.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  changes  in  farm  wage  rates  that 
occurred  in  1937  and  1938.  Gerieral  farm  wages  in  1937  rose  13 1/2  percent  over 
1936.  Sugar  beet  wages  in  1937,  prior  to  the  Secretary's  wage  finding,  had 
increased  by  only  6  loercent.  As  a  result  of  this  finding,  which  was  issued  very 
late  in  the  season,  sugar  beet  wages  were  increased  with  the  result  that  the  1937 
wage  rates  as  set  by  the  Secretary  were  12.5  ]>ercent  higher  than  in  1936.  In 
1938  general  farm  wages  declined  from  1937  while  sugar  beet  wages  in  accord- 
ance with  the  minimum  set  by  the  Secretary  were  again  increased  over  the 
preceding  year. 


2»The  Secretary  also  had  this  authority  under  the  Jones-Costigan  Act  in  connection  with 
the  A.  A  A.  sugar  production  adjustment  contracts.  This  authority  was  exercised,  how- 
ever to  a  limited  extent  in  1934  and  1935  when  wage  rates  were  set  for  a  few  western 
sugar  beet  districts.  With  the  invalidation  of  the  original  A.  A.  A.,  the  production 
adjustment  contracts  for  sugar  crops  were,  of  course,  also  invalidated.        ,    .      .     ,^ 

30  Report  of  the  Chief  of  the  Sugar  Division,  1939,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

"  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  1937.  .  . 

32  u.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  mimeographed 
farm  income  report,  January  30,   1940. 
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It  is  also  of  interest  to  note  that  the  minimum  wages  for  sugar  beet  workers 
In  California  in  1939  called  for  certain  minimum  piece  rates  or  for  mimmum 
Jiourlij  rates  of  35  to  J,5  cents,  depending  upon  the  particular  operation.  In 
other  sugar  beet  states  minimum  piece  rate  wages  were  set  and  these  rates 
for  most  areas  did  not  dilTer  greatly  from  the  corresponding  rates  set  tor 
Oalifornia.  Sugar  beets  thus  are  an  example  of  a  commodity  for  the  produc- 
tion of  which  minimum  wages  of  even  more  than  30  cents  an  hour  are  ap- 
parently economically  feasible. 

III.  Economic  Effects  of  Extension  of  the  Act  to  Agricultural  Labor 

a.   conditions   underlying-  the  recommendations   for  extension   of  the   Act 
to  agriculture 

The  economic  conditions  that  have  prompted  the  previously  stated  declara- 
tions in  favor  of  the  extension  of  wage-hour  regulation  to  agricultural  laborers 
are  manifold  in  character.     In  basic  outline,  however,  these  conditions  are  the 
same  as  those  which  led  Congress  to  enact  the  existing  legislation  for  industrial 
workers.    These  were  stated  in  the  preamble  to  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act : 
The  Congress  hereby  finds  that  the  existence,  in  industries  engaged  in 
commerce  or  in  the  production  of  goods  for  commerce,  of  labor  conditions 
detrimental  to  the  maintenance  of  the  minimum  standard  of  living  neces- 
sary for  health,  efficiency,  and  general  well-being  of  workers    (1)    causes 
commerce  and  the  channels  and  instrumentalities  of  commerce  to  be  used 
to  spread  and  perpetuate  such  labor  conditions  among  the  workers  of  the 
several  States;    (2)   burdens  commerce  and  the  free  flow  of  goods  in  com- 
merce;  (3)  constitutes  an  unfair  method  of  competition  in  commerce;   (4) 
leads  to  labor  disputes  burdening  and  obstructing  commerce  and  the  free 
flow  of  goods  in  commerce;  and    (5)    interferes  with  the  orderly  and  fair 
marketing  of  goods  in  commerce. 
That  the  annual  earnings  of  the  great  majority  of  agricultural  workers  are 
inadequate  to  maintain  "a  minimum  standard  of  living  necessary  for  health, 
efficiency  and  general  well-being"  is  indicated  by  the  available  studies  of  farm 
laborers'  incomes.     Attention  may  be  called  to  several  widely  quoted  studies.'^ 
One  survey  of  labor  conditions  in  1935-36  in  ten  widely  scatttered  counties  in 
the  United   States  shows   annual  earnings  from   agricultural   work   of  typical 
hired    workers   in    these   areas   ranging  from   an   average   of  $69   in    Fentress 
County,  Tennessee,  a  self-sufficient  type  of  farming  area,  to  $293  in  Hamilton 
County,   Iowa,  a  commercial  corn-hog  area    (See  appendix   table  IV).     These 
earnings  from  agricultural  work  were  supplemented  to  some  extent  by  earnings 
from  non-agricultural  employment  and  relief,  so  that  total  annual  earnings  of 
these  farm  workers  in  the  ten  counties  surveyed  ranged  from  an  average  of 
$112  In  Fentress  County,  Tennessee,  to  $353  in  Wayne  County,   Pennsylvania 
(a  commercial  dairy  area.'" 

Information  about  the  earnings  of  migratory  farm  workers  is  scanty  and 
the  surveys  that  have  been  made  were  primarily  in  areas  of  relatively  high 
wages.  The  earnings  data  from  five  of  these  surveys  have  been  summarized 
by  Mr.  N.  A.  ToUes  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics :  ^ 

The  average  (median)  family  earnings  of  the  more  fortunate  migrants 
ranged  around  $400  per  year:  $437  for  the  families  studied  in  California 
farm  camps  (1934-35),  $406  for  beet-sugar  families  (1935).  and  $S57  for 
Yakima  Valley  families  (1934-36).  Most  of  these  families  had  more  than 
one  working  member.  The  average  earnings  per  worker  of  the  California 
group  amounted  to  only  $221,  and  the  average  earnings  of  those  studied 


^  See  material  presented  to  the  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  particularly  Income  and  Earnings  of  Farm  Laborers,  by  E.  J.  Holcomb.  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics.  Division  of  I^arm  Population  and  Rural  Welfare.  Also  see  state- 
ment made  bv  W.  T.  Ham.  May  8.  1940  and  statement  made  by  L.  H.  Bean,  both  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

2*  Figure.s  used  were  taken  from  E.  J  Holcomb's  Income  and  Earnings  of  Farm  Laborers, 
«upra.  table  9.  These  earnings  incliide  any  earnings  of  dependents  of  the  laborers' 
families.  No  allowance,  however,  has  been  made  for  perquisites  furnished,  nor  for  the 
incidental  job  expenses,  such  as  travel  costs. 

^A  Survey  of  Labor  Migration  Between  States.  Monthly  Labor  Review,  July  1937, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Labor. 
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in  the  Yakima  Valley  amounted  to  $297  for  heads  of  families  and  $288  fo? 
unattached  men.  The  earnings  of  migrants  selected  from  relief  agencies 
were  still  lower.  The  average  (median)  earnings  of  775  relief  families 
in  California  were  $281,  and  these  earnings  amounted  to  only  $181  per 
worlier.  For  those  who  received  aid  from  the  Federal  transient  bureaus, 
net  yearly  earnings  were  computed  after  deducting  the  value  of  services 
for  which  cliarges  were  made  by  employers.  The  median  earnings  of  the 
500  workers  studied  were  $223  in  1933  and  $203  in  1934.  Half  of  the  200 
agricultural  workers  in  this  group  had  net  earnings  of  less  than  $110 
in  1933  and  less  than  $124  in  1934. 

These  studies  suggest  that  adult  men  among  tlie  seasonal  migrants  in  agri- 
culture may  average  about  $300  per  year  and  that  migrant  families  average 
perhaps  $400  per  year.  Assuming  an  average  of  two  workers  and  four  to  five 
persons  per  migrant  family — approximately  the  family  composition  which  has 
been  observed  in  California — it  may  be  estimated  that  the  earnings  of  migrant 
agricultural  families  are  equivalent  to  a  wage  of  only  al)out  $2(10  per  worlcer,, 
and  that  they  provide  maintenance  of  less  tlian  $100  per  year  f(ir  each  member 
of  the  average  migrant  family.  Such  wages  are  clearly  inadeiiuate  for  any 
decent  level  of  existence. 

The  average  annual  earnings  per  hired  farm  worker  may  be  computed  roughly 
from  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  estimates  of  the  total  farm 
wage  bill  and  the  average  number  of  hired  workers  during  tlie  year.  The  average 
annual  income  per  hired  worker  computed  in  this  manner  for  the  period  1934-3G 
was  $258  including  the  value  of  board,  lodging  and  any  other  perquisites  fur- 
nished. This  national  average  is  significantly  close  to  the  figures  indicated  by  the 
various  studies  cited  above.  For  1938  the  average  wage  income  per  hired  worker 
computed  from  the  wage  bill  was  $300,  while  the  figure  for  1939  was  practically 
the  same.  Since  these  earnings  do  not  reflect  full-time  employment  it  is  of  inter- 
est to  note  that  the  average  annual  earnings  per  farm  worker  assuming  full-time 
employment  at  the  average  monthly  wage  rate  prevailing  in  1939  would  have 
amounted  to  $430.=' 

In  contrast  with  these  earnings  several  figures  may  be  cited  of  estimates  made 
for  minimum  subsistence  budgets  for  farm  workers."  One  such  budget  was  pre- 
pared by  the  California  State  Relief  Administration  for  families  of  farm  workers 
which  had  applied  for  relief  in  1935.  The  minimum  subsistence  budget  for  a 
family  of  tlie  average  size  found  among  these  farm  workers  (4.5  persons)  was 
$780  at  1935  prices.  This  was  the  amount  per  family  that  would  have  been  allowed 
to  the  group  if  they  had  found  it  necessary  to  depend  wholly  on  relief.  The  Heller 
Committee  for  Research  and  Social  Econdniics  at  the  University  of  California  for- 
mulated a  "health  and  decency"  budget  which,  for  families  of  the  same  size,  pro- 
vided for  average  expenditures  of  $972.  It  will  be  seen  from  these  budget  esti- 
mates that  the  annual  earnings  of  farm  workers  both  from  agricultural  and  any 
other  sources  of  employment  are  generally  far  below  a  minimum  subsistence  level. 

Low  wage  conditions  bring  about  the  same  social  and  economic  evils  in  agricul- 
ture as  in  industry.  The  competitive  advantage  secured  by  some  producers  as  a 
result  of  either  low  wages  or  other  competitive  conditions  contribute  to  the 
spreading  and  maintenance  of  low  wage  levels.  Strikes  and  civil  strife  in  agri- 
culture, often  marked  by  serious  violence,  have  been  principally  an  outgrowth  of 
the  economic  conditions  of  farm  laborers.  These  strikes  occurred  with  greatest 
frequency  during  the  rapid  fall  in  farm  wage  rates  with  the  onset  of  the  depres- 
sion in  1929-30.  While  in  the  1927-29  period  only  one  to  four  strikes,  involving  a 
total  of  from  lOO  to  400  agricultural  workers,  occurred  per  year,  the  number  of 
agricultural  strikes  increased  to  10,  involving  a  total  of  14.()00  workers,  in  1931, 
and  to  50  strikes  in  1933  involving  a  total  of  59,000  workers.^^  It  is  significant  to 
note  that  most  of  the  agricultural  strikes  occurred  in  those  branches  of  agricul- 
ture in  wliich  there  is  a  relatively  heavy  concentration  of  large-scale  fruit  and 
vegetable  farming.  Out  of  the  157  strikes  reported  from  1927  to  1936,  114  were 
among  fruit,  vegetable  and  truck-crop  workers.^^  California,  which  has  the  largest 
proportion  of  large-scale  farms  of  any  state  in  the  country,  had  slightly  over  half 
of  all  the  agricultural  labor  strikes  that  occurred  in  the  decade  1930^0.^° 


5°  Based  on  12  months  of  employment  at  the  prevailing  all-cash  wage  per  month. 

^  The  figures  and  sources  cited  in  this  paragraph  were  taken  from  a  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  publication,  Three  Decades  of  Farm  Laior,  Bowden,  W.,  Serial  No.  R-976,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Labor,  pp.  28-29. 

^  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  1937,  p.  39. 

s»  Statement  of  W.  T.  Ham  and  J.  C.  Folsom  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
before  the  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  Tables  and 
Charts,  May  8,  1940.     See  supplementary  hearings,  pt.  1.  pp.  111-177. 
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Further  evidence  of  the  need  tor  some  regulation  of  agricultural  wages  is  af- 
forded by  the  marked  divergence  between  the  trend  in  farm  wages  and  in  farm 
income  since  1933.  This  is  indicated  in  the  data  presented  in  table  1.  It  will  be 
noted  that  by  1933  total  cash  farm  income  and  average  farm  wage  rates  had  both 
decreased  to  approximately  half  of  their  1924-29  average.  Beginning  with  1933, 
farm  income  climbed  to  85  i^ercent  of  the  1924-29  average  by  1937,  while  farm 
wage  rates  lagged  behind  each  year  and  in  1937  were  only  at  71  percent  of  the 
1924-29  level.  The  subsequent  recession  in  farm  income  reduced  this  disparity 
somewhat,  but  average  farm  wage  rates  in  1939  were  still  at  70  percent  of  the  post- 
war (1924-29)  level,  while  cash  farm  income  was  at  79  percent  of  that  level. 

Table  1. — Index  Numbers  of  Cash  Fami  Income,  Farm  and  Non-farm  Wage 
Rutes,  and  Annual  Average  Wage  Incomes  Per  Farm  Worker  and  Per  Factory 
Worker,  United  States,  1924-1939 

[1924-29  =  100] 


Wage  rates 


Average  annual  ■ 
income  per— 


Hired  farm      Factory 
worker  2         worlier 


1924, 
1925. 
1926 
1927. 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 


Percent 
94.3 
101.6 
97.9 

102!  5 
104.3 
82.6 
58.  4 
43.5 
50.3 
62.5 
70.1 
79.0 
84.7 
75.1 
79.2 


Percent 
97 
99 
100 
101 
101 
102 
100 
95 
81 
78 


100.0 
101.6 
100.5 
99.3 
99.8 
92.4 
72.9 
54.2 
49.1 
55.1 
60.0 
64.1 


100.2 
100.5 
101.4 
101.7 
94.5 
84.8 


73.5 
79.2 
84.5 
94.1 


1  Hourly  earnings  of  nonagricultural  wage  workers. 

2  Includes  board,  lodging  and  other  perquisites. 

Source:  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  and  U.  S.  Department  of 
Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.    The  original  data  are  given  in  Appendix  Table  I. 

In  contrast  with  the  trend  in  farm  wages  has  been  the  trend  in  wage  rates  of 
all  non-agricultural  workers.  The  average  hourly  earnings  of  non-agricultnral 
workers  also  reached  their  lowest  depression  level  in  1933,  but  they  dropped 
only  to  78  percent  of  the  1924-29  average,  in  contrast  with  a  decline  to  48  percent 
of  that  average  in  farm  wage  rates.  By  1939  average  hourly  earnings  of  non- 
agricultural  workers  were  3  percent  higher  than  in  1924-29,  while  farm  wage 
rates  were  30  percent  lower  (table  1). 

A  comparison  in  the  trends  of  wage  incomes  of  hired  farm  workers  and  the 
wage  incomes  of  industrial  workers  may  be  made  on  the  basis  of  total  wage 
bills  and  employment  for  these  two  large  classes  of  workers  (table  1).  The 
average  annual  wage  income  per  worker  in  all  manufacturing  industries  had 
declined  in  1933  to  two-thirds  of  the  1924-29  average,  but  by  1939  had  increased 
to  94  percent  of  that  average.  The  average  annual  income  per  hired  farm 
worker  from  agricultural  employment  (including  the  value  of  board,  lodging  and 
perquisites  furnished)  in  1939  was  still  at  70  percent  of  the  post-war  base  period. 

The  figures  above  cited  indicate  that  agricultural  wage  earners  failed  to  share 
proportionately  in  the  gains  made  since  1933  both  in  farm  and  non-farm  incomes. 
Many  factors  have  contributed  to  this  development,  but  the  principal  one  is 
probably  the  pressure  on  farm  wage  rates  of  surplus  farm  workers  and  unem- 
ployed industrial  workers.  The  existence  of  such  pressure  upon  farm  wages 
plus  the  cumulative  effects  on  farm  income  of  surplus  farm  produce  and  re- 
stricted foreign  markets  for  agricultural  commodities  constitute  depressing 
influences  on  farm  wage  rates  which  subject  the  entire  agricultural  wage  struc- 
ture to  the  effects  of  severe  competitive  conditions. 

Students  of  the  farm  labor  problem  have  indicated  that  the  immediate  future 
holds  no  prospect  for  an  automatic  advancement  in  farm  wage  rates  that  would 
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reestablish  the  balance  between  farm  wages  and  farm  and  non-farm  incomes  that 
has  existed  in  the  past.  As  stated  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricnlture  in  his  1937 
report :  *" 

Along  with  the  other  agricultural  groups,  hired  farm  workers  suffered 
severely  during  the  depression ;  but  when  recovery  got  under  way  they  did 
not  share  proportionately  in  the  benefits.  *  *  *  Farm  wages  advanced 
somew^hat  after  1932'  but  not  sufficiently  to  bring  them  back  to  their  post- 
war relation  to  farm  prices  and  city  wages.  They  are  now  at  about  the 
same  level  as  farm  prices  relatively  to  the  pre-war  averages  but  consider- 
ably lower  than  the  average  city-wage  earnings.  It  would  be  necessary  to 
raise  them  25  percent  higher,  in  order  to  restore  them  to  the  post-war  rela- 
tion to  farm  prices,  farm  income,  and  city-wage  rates.  There  is  little 
prospect  of  that  in  the  near  future.  Farm  wages  depend  greatly  on  the 
income  of  the  farmers,  and  normal  crops  during  the  next  few  years  may  re- 
duce farm  prices  and  farm  incomes.  There  is  no  certainty,  moreover,  that 
industrial  employment  will  continue  at  its  present  relatively  high  level. 
Moreover,  technical  progress  in  agriculture  will  undoubtedly  continue  and 
the  competition  of  other  countries  for  a  restricted  world  market  will  con- 
tinue likewise.  These  factors  in  the  outlook  for  farm  wages  discourage  the 
hope  that  improved  living  standards  and  greater  economic  security  for  farm 
laborers  will  come  about  automatically. 

A  more  recent  statement  of  somewhat  the  same  viewpoint  was  made  by  L.  H. 
Bean  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.*^    He  said : 

Farm  wage  rates  since  1932  have  not  borne  the  same  relation  to  farm 
and  non-farm  income  as  they  did  throughout  the  period  1910-32.  They 
seem  to  be  at  present  at  least  15  percent  lower  than  the  past  relationship 
would  suggest.  *  *  *.  The  pressure  of  surplus  farm  labor  and  of  indus- 
trial unemployment  on  farm  rates  is  not  likely  to  be  lifted  in  the  immediate 
future  by  ordinai-y  developments.  *  *  *  These  facts  and  trends  indi- 
cate that  the  aggregate  amount  of  money  purchasing  power  that  is  likely 
to  be  available  to  hired  farm  labor  in  general  in  the  immediate  future  will 
continue  to  be  inadequate  if  hired  farm  laborers  are  to  enjoy  a  higher 
standard  of  living. 

The  vulnerability  of  farm  wage  rates  and  farm  workers  to  the  forces  of 
competition  that  have  become  especially  serious  in  late  years  indicates  a  need 
for  some  form  of  regulatory  action  which  would  limit  the  effect  of  competition 
on  farm  wages.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  done,  and  is  continuing 
to  do,  a  great  deal  to  maintain  and  improve  the  income  levels  of  farm  operators. 
The  industrial  wage  structure  has  been  given  protection  by  Congress  through 
the  enactment  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  There  remains  the  problem  of 
devising  some  means  of  protecting  the  most  disadvantaged  group  of  workers  in 
our  society,  farm  wage-earners,  particularly  those  who  do  not  have  the  benefit 
of  the  somewhat  more  permanent  type  of  employment  which  characterizes  the 
regular  hired  hand  employed  on  the  smaller  farms. 

2.    ETONOMIC  FACTORS  GOVERNING  THE  EXTENSION  OF  THE  ACT  TO  AGRICULTURE 

The  economic  effects  of  the  extension  of  the  Act  to  agricultural  workers  would 
depend,  of  course,  on  the  particular  statutory  and  administrative  form  that  such 
an  extension  might  take.  The  simple  extension  of  the  Act  by  elimination  of  the 
complete  exemptions  now  provided  for  agriculture  would  raise  one  set  of  eco- 
nomic considerations,  while  the  extension  of  the  principle  of  the  Act  to  agricul- 
ture, with  the  particular  labor  standards  to  be  worked  out  after  appropriate 
study  of  agricultural  conditions,  would  give  rise  to  an  entirely  different  set  of 
economic  considerations.  Since  the  present  Act  was  framed  to  cover  non- 
agricultural  employment,  with  the  definite  exclusion  of  agricultural  workers  in 
mind,  a  discussion  of  possible  economic  effects  on  agriculture  of  wage-hour 
regulation  may  be  more  useful  if  the  discussion  is  based  on  the  premise  tliat  the 
principle  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  might  be  extended  to  agriculture  rather 
than  the  present  specific  statutory  provisions. 

*«  Pp.  .'jO  and  38. 

*^  Trends  in  Farm  Wages,  Farm  and  Non-farm  Income,  Industrial  Production  and  Unem- 
ployment. Statement  presented  before  the  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor,  Maj',  1940.     See  supplementary  hearings,  pt.  2,  pp.  355-370. 
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Basic  to  any  consideration  of  Pederal  wage-hour  regulation  for  agricultural 
workers  are  the  following  factors:  (1)  the  employment  structure  in  agriculture; 
(2)  the  wage  structure;  and  (3)  the  cost  burden  that  prescribed  wage-hour 
standards  would  involve  for  the  industry  or  branches  of  the  industry.  Existing 
data  are  not  adequate  to  provide  an  answer  to  many  of  the  questions  that  are 
inherent  in  an  analysis  of  the  possible  economic  effects  of  wage-hour  regulation 
in  agriculture. 

(a)  Eiiiploinnoit  stnictiire  in  agriculture. — Only  a  small  proportion  of  farms 
hire  lab(»r  at  any  time  durins  the  year  with  the  resiult  that  there  is  a  concentra- 
tion of  the  majority  of  hired  worlvors  on  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  farms  in 
the  country.  This  is  indicated  by  1935  Census  of  Agriculture  data  (table  2)  as 
well  as  bv  estimates  of  tlie  distribution  of  farms  according  to  numbers  of  hired 
workers  in  July  1935  (tables  3  and  3A).*'  Out  of  the  6,812,350  farms  in  the 
United  States  in  1935,  5,844,756  farms,  or  86  percent,  employed  no  hired  labor  as 
of  the  census  date.  Only  one  out  of  approximately  every  seven  farms  (14.2  per- 
cent) in  the  country  used  any  hired  labor  on  January  1,  1935,  while  only  one 
farm  in  five  (21.8  percent)  used  any  hired  labor  in  the  peak  (or  near-peak) 
operating  month  of  July.  Parms  employing  two  or  more  hired  workers  in  July 
1935  comprised  only  6  percent  of  all  farms,  although  they  employed  60  percent 
of  the  hired  workers.  Farms  with  four  or  more  hired  workers,  on  the  basis  of 
the  1935  distribution,  represented  only  three  out  of  every  200  farms  (1.6  percent) 
in  the  United  States,  but  they  employed  35  percent  of  all  hired  farm  workers  at 
the  height  of  seasonal  operations.^^ 

Table  2. — Cumulative  distribution  of  farms  and  hired  laborers  hy  number  of 
hired  laborers  per  farm,  January  and  July  1935 


Farms 

Hired  farm  laborers 

Number  of 
hired  laborers 

Number 

Percent  of 
all  farms 

Percent  of 

farms  hiring 

labor 

Number 

Percent 

January 

July  (esti- 
mate) 

Janu- 
ary 

July 

(esti- 
mate) 

Janu- 
ary 

July 

(esti- 
mate) 

January 

July  (esti- 
mate) 

Janu- 
ary 

July 

(esti- 
mate) 

1  or  more 

2  or  more -- 

3  or  more _- 

4  or  more 

6  or  more _. 

6  or  more 

7  or  more 

8  or  more .- 

9  or  more- 

10  or  more 

967,  594 
244, 949 
107,  279 
63, 809 
41,325 
28,  790 
20, 570 
16,840 
15, 006 
11,410 

1, 482, 697 
408, 299 
183, 880 
109,  535 
70, 994 
49,  700 
36, 129 
29,  598 
23, 269 
20, 122 

14.20 
3.60 
1.57 
.94 
.61 
.42 
.30 
.25 
.22 
.17 

21.76 
5.99 
2.70 
1.61 
1.04 
.73 
.53 
.43 
.34 
.30 

100.0 
25.3 
11.1 
6.6 
4.3 
3.0 
2.1 
1.7 
1.3 
1.2 

100.0 
27.5 
12.-4 
7.4 
4.8 
3.4 
2.4 
2.0 
1.6 
1.4 

1,  645, 602 
922,  957 
647,617 
517,  207 
427,  263 
364,  598 
315,  278 
289, 168 
258, 496 
244, 132 

2,  679,  340 
1, 604,  942 
1, 156, 104 
933,  069 
778, 905 
672, 435 
591, 009 
545, 292 
494, 660 
466, 337 

100.0 
56.1 
.39.4 
31.4 
26.0 
22.2 
19.2 
17.6 
15.7 
14.8 

100.0 
59.9 
43.1 
34.8 
29.1 
25.1 
22.1 
20.4 
18.5 
17.4 

Source:  U.  S.  Census  of  Agriculture  1935  and  Monthly  Labor  Review,  September  1937,  U.  S.  Department 
f  labor.    (The  July  estimates  were  made  by  J.  T.  Wendzel  of  the  Social  Security  Board.) 


*^  Census  of  Agriculture  data  represents  employment  as  of  January  1,  1935.  Since  em- 
ployment on  farms  is  generally  the  lowest  x)f  the  year  in  January,  estimates  of  the  number 
of  hired  farm  workers  in  July  are  more  significant.  The  estimates  used  here  are  those  made 
by  Dr.  J.  T.  Wendzel  of  the  Social  Security  Board  which  were  reproduced  in  the  Monthly 
Labor  Review,  September,  1937. 

*^  Exclusion  of  sharecroppers  from  the  census  count  of  farms  and  inclusion  of  them 
among  hired  workers  (to  whom  this  class  of  workers  is  closely  related  socially  and 
economically)  would  raise  the  proportion  of  farms  hiring  labor. 
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Tabu;  3. — Cumulative  distribution  of  farms  and  laborers  by  number  of  hired 
laborers  per  farm.,  and  by  geographic  division,  January  and  July  1935 


Total 
number 
of  farms 

Number  of  farms 

with— 

Number  of  hired  laborers  on 
farms  with— 

Geographic  division 

1  or  more 

hired 
laborers 

4  or  more 

hired 
laborers 

8  or  more 

hired 
laborers 

1  or  more 

hired 
laborers 

4  or  more 

hired 
laborers 

8  or  more 

hired 
laborers 

United  States: 

January 

6, 812, 350 
6, 812, 350 

158,  241 
158,  241 

379, 684 
379,  684 

1,083,687 
1,083,687 

1, 179, 856 
1, 179, 856 

1, 147, 133 
1, 147, 133 

1, 137,  219 
1, 137,  219 

1, 137,  571 
1, 137,  571 

271, 392 
271.  392 

299, 567 
299,  567 

967,  594 
1, 482, 697 

37,  279 
45, 617 

93,  669 
107, 433 

175, 296 
279, 540 

155, 440 
265, 955 

186, 615 
232, 014 

93,904 
123,  686 

121,  439 
222,  256 

39,  281 
75, 613 

64, 671 
130, 583 

63, 809 
109,  535 

2,500 
2,921 

4,028 
5,256 

3,839 

7,444 

3,452 
6,360 

17, 557 
21, 640 

7,411 

8,858 

12,412 
21,310 

4,024 
10,  537 

8,586 
25,  209 

16, 840 
29,  598 

607 
719 

873 
1,237 

792 

509 
1,041 

4,445 
5,132 

1,507 
1,794 

5;  690 

1.204 
2,674 

3,042 
9,822 

1, 645, 602 
2,  679,  340 

63,  440 

77,  875 

139, 065 
173,  902 

224,  444 
361,519 

196, 158 
346, 897 

358, 175 
446, 181 

160, 025 
210, 388 

259,  426 
457, 434 

84, 141 
165, 116 

160,  728 
440,  008 

517, 207 
933,  069 

18,  623 
23,184 

28,727 
46, 335 

26,  219 
43, 064 

21, 087 
41,  743 

135,045 
166,650 

48, 583 
62,  340 

116,010 
193,  914 

37,  584 
70, 372 

85, 329 
285, 467 

289, 168 
545, 292 

New  England: 

9,491 

12,712 

Middle  Atlantic: 

13,  550 

26, 819 

East  North  Central: 

11,515 

14,672 

West  North  Central: 

7,133 

16,  535 

South  Atlantic: 

71,341 

86, 230 

East  South  Central: 

20, 103 

28, 403 

West  South  Central: 

January 

74, 438 
118,268 

Mountain: 

23,  656 

32, 185 

Pacific: 

57, 941 

209, 468 

Source:  U.  S.  Census  of  Agriculture  1935  and  Monthly  Labor  Review,  Sept.  1937,  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Labor. 

Table  3A. — Percentage  distribution  of  farms  and  laborers  by  number  of  hired 
laborers  per  farm,  and  by  geographic  divisions,  January  and  July  19135 


Percent  of  all  farms  with— 

Percent  of  hiring 
farms  with— 

Percent  of  hired  lab- 
orers    on     farms 
with— 

1  or  more 

hired 
laborers 

4  or  more 

hired 
laborers 

8  or  more 

hired 
laborers 

4  or  more 

hired 
laborers 

8  or  more 

hired 
laborers 

4  or  more 

hired 
laborers 

8  or  more 

hired 
laborers 

United  States: 

14.2 
21.8 

23.6 

28.8 

24.7 
28.3 

16.2 
25.8 

13.2 
22.5 

16.3 
20.2 

8.3 
10.9 

10.7 
19.5 

14.5 
27.9 

21.6 
43.6 

0.9 
1.6 

1.6 

1.8 

1.1 
1.4 

.4 

.7 

i 

1.5 
1.9 

.7 
.8 

1.1 
1.9 

1.5 
3.9 

2.9 

8.4 

0.2 
.4 

.4 

.5 

.2 
.3 

.1 
.04 

!5 

.4 
1.0 

1.0 
3.3 

6.6 
7.4 

6.7 
6.4 

4.3 
4  9 

2.2 
2.7 

2.2 
2.4 

9.4 
9.3 

7.9 
7.2 

10.2 
9.6 

10.2 
13.9 

13.3 
19.4 

1.7 
2.0 

1.& 

.9 
1.2 

.5 

.5 

.3 
.4 

2.4 
2.2 

1.6 
1.5 

3.2 
2.6 

3.1 
3.5 

4.7 
7.5 

31.4 
34.8 

29.4 
29.8 

20.7 
26.6 

11.7 
11.9 

10.8 
12.0 

37.7 
37.4 

30.4 
29.6 

44.7 
42.4 

44,7 
42.6 

53.1 
64.9 

17.6 

20.4 

New  England: 

15.0 

16.3 

Middle  Atlantic: 
January 

9.7 

15.4 

East  North  Central: 
January 

5.1 

4.1 

West  North  Central: 
January 

3.6 

July  (estimate) 

4.8 

South  Atlantic: 
January 

19.9 

July  (estimate) 

19.3 

East  South  Central: 

12.6 

July  (estimate) 

13.5 

West  South  Central: 

28.7 

July  (estimate) 

25.9 

Mountain: 

28.1 

19.5 

Pacific: 
January 

36.0 

47.6 

Source:  Based  on  data  in  table  ; 
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Regional  differences  in  the  distribution  of  liired  farm  workers  are  indicated  by 
the  data  in  tables  3  and  3A.  The  greater  prevalence  of  large-scale  farming  in  Ari- 
zona and  California  results  in  a  hiirlicr  proportion  of  farms  with  four  or  more 
workers  in  the  Mountain  and  Pacific  States  than  in  any  other  region  of  the  United 
States.  The  heavy  concentration  of  total  hired  workers  on  a  small  proportion  of 
all  farms  is,  howeVer,  characteristic  of  each  section  of  the  country.  This  concen- 
tration is  also  in  evidence  when  the  proportion  of  total  hired  farm  workers  in  each 
region  is  related  to  the  percentage  of  farms  reporting  hired  help  rather  than  to  the 
percentage  of  all  farms  in  the  region. 

A  number  of  advocates  of  the  extension  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  to 
agricultural  workers  previously  quoted  have  limited  the  proposed  extension  to 
workers  on  "large-scale"  farms.  However,  the  term  "large-scale"  farming  was  left 
undefined.  Without  detailed  study  of  the  many  inherent  problems,  no  definition 
of  "large-scale"  farms  can  now  be  made.  As  a  framework  for  this  discussion,  how- 
ever, the  tentative  assumption  is  made  that  farms  which  systematically  employ  for 
regular  operations  four  or  more  hired  workers  might  come  under  a  definition  of 
large-scale  farms  subject  to  an  extended  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  Farms  with 
this  number  of  workers  in  January  1935  are  shown  by  the  Census  to  have 
averaged  1,522  acres  per  farm  and  to  have  an  average  investment  value,  in  land 
and  buildings  of  $35,775,  compared  with  averages  for  all  farms  in  the  U.  S.  of 
155  acres  and  $4,823,  respectively. 

Extension  of  the  Act  to  farms  which  employ  four  or  more  hired  workers  each 
would  bring  in  under  the  Act  an  estimated  1,075,000  workers  employed  at  the  height 
of  seasonal  operations  on  about  111,400  farms.**  During  the  lowest  month  of  agri- 
cultural employment  (January),  the  coverage  of  such  farms  would  affect  some 
510,000  workers  on  about  65,000  farms,  while  the  average  monthly  coverage  for  the 
entire  year  would  involve  about  825,000  workers  on  about  88,000  farms.**  Thus, 
from  31  to  35  percent  of  all  hired  farm  workers  (depending  on  the  season  of  the 
year)  but  only  0.9  to  1.6  percent  of  all  farms  would  be  affected  by  extension  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  to  farms  employing  four  or  more  hired  workers. 

(&)  Wane  Stnirtiirc. — The  only  comprehensive  data  on  farm  wage  rates  are 
those  published  quarterly  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  based 
on  reports  from  a  sample  of  farmers  who  comprise  a  part  of  the  department's  vol- 
untary crop  reporters.  Four  types  of  wage-rates  are  reported,  namely,  per  month 
with  and  without  board  and  per  day  with  and  without  board.*"  The  reported  and 
published  rates  are  average  wage-rates  and  are  based  upon  the  mailed  replies  to 
questions  calling  for  the  average  wage-rates  currently  paid  in  the  reporter's  locality 
for  each  of  the  four  methods  of  payment.^'^  The  day  rates  are  supposed  to  include 
or  reflect  the  average  daily  earnings  of  piece  workers  in  addition  to  the  prevailing 
rates  for  workers  paid  on  a  per-day  basis. 

One  limitation  of  the  existing  data  is  that  no  information  has  been  published  on 
the  distribution  of  farm  workers  receiving  wage-rates  at  given  levels  above  and 
below  the  average  rates.  It  is  this  distribution  of  workers  at  the  various  wage 
levels  that  is  referred  to  as  the  wage  structure  of  an  industry.  Knowledge  of 
the  wage  structure  is  essential  to  an  analysis  of  tlie  possible  effect  of  a  given 
minimum  wage  on  the  labor  costs  or  wage  bill  of  an  industry.  Another  limitation 
of  the  available  farm  wage  data  arises  from  the  question  of  the  adequacy  and 
reliability  of  the  day  rates  in  reflecting  the  earnings  of  workers  who  are  paid  on 
an  hourly  and  piece  rate  basis  rather  than  on  a  per  day  basis.*'    This  is  a  very  im- 


«  Estimated  bv  taking  34.8  percent  of  all  hired  farm  workers  in  July  1939,  and  1.61  percent 
of  all  farms  in  the  country  in  1939.  It  is  these  percentacres  of  farms  and  of  workers  that 
were  employed  on  farms  with  four  or  more  hired  workers  in  July  1935.  (See  table  2.)  For 
January  the  corresponding  percentages  were  31.4  and  0.94.  The  corresponding  percentages 
for  the  12-month  average  were  taken  as  simple  averages  of  the  January  and  July  per- 
centages. All  of  these  percentages  were  used  in  conjunction  with  the  1939  employment 
of  hired  farm  workers  and  the  estimated  number  of  farms  in  the  country  on  January  1, 
1939.  These  estimates  assume,  of  course,  that  the  proportion  of  total  hired  farm  workers 
and  of  total  farms  on  which  workers  were  employed  in  groups  of  4  or  more  was  the  same  in 
1939  as  in  193.5. 

*'•>  The  puhli.shed  rates  with  board  as  well  as  the  questionnaire  on  whicli  they  are  based 
make  no  specific  reference  to  lodyino-  The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  however, 
has  interpreted  the  rates  with  board  to  include  lodging,  and  has  used  the  wage  difference 
between  the  v/ith  and  without  board  rates  to  represent  the  average  cost  per  laborer  of  board 
and  lodging.  See  Income  Parity  for  Agriculture,  part  3,  section  1,  "The  Cost  of  Hired 
Farm  Labor,  1909-38"  op.  oit.  pp.  17-18. 

^0  In  .".ddition  to  these  rates,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  published  annual  average 
piece  rates  for  cotton  picking  in  the  several  states  from  1924  to  date.  The  only  other  piece 
rates  published  bv  the  Department  applied  to  certain  harvesting  operations  performed  during- 
the  year  1934.     Dav  rates  paid  for  harvesting  small  grains  in  1938  have  also  been  published. 

*T  See  report  on  'RcliahiUty  and  Adequacy  of  Farm  Wage  Rate  Data  by  R.  F.  Hale  and 
R.  L.  Gastineau,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Agricultural  Marketing  Service, 
February,    1940,   p.   3. 
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portant  factor  since  a  great  many  of  the  casual  and  seasonal  workers,  both  resi- 
dent and  migratory,  who  are  employed  on  the  large  farms  are  paid  piece  or 
hourly  rates  rather  than  day  rates.  It  has  been  estimated,  for  example,  that 
fully  three-fourths  of  the  hired  farm  workers  in  California  are  paid  piece  or 
hourly  rates.'^  California,  however,  is  not  typical  in  this  respect.  No  informa- 
tion is  available  to  indicate  whether  the  reported  day  rates  are  higher  or  lower 
than  the  actual  daily  earnings  of  farm  workers  paid  piece  rates  or  hourly  rates. 

With  the  above-mentioned  limitations  in  mind,  it  is  possible  to  proceed  to  an 
■examination  of  the  average  farm  wage  rates  for  the  country  as  a  whole  and  the 
various  sections  of  the  country.  Since  the  rates  without  board  may  be  taken 
as  representing  the  equivalent  cash  value  of  the  rates  with  board,  the  wage  data 
here  presented  are  the  cash  wages  paid  to  workers  who  do  not  receive  board 
as  part  of  their  compensation.*" 

Table  4  presents  the  per  day  and  per  month  cash  wage  rates  (without  board) 
and  the  equivalent  hourly  earnings  for  the  United  States  as  a  whole  from  1929 
to  date.""  It  will  be  noted  that  the  equivalent  hourly  earnings  of  farm  workers 
hired  by  the  day  have  averaged  between  15  and  16  cents  since  1938.  The  hourly 
earnings  of  farm  workers  hired  on  a  monthly  basis  have  averaged  between  14 
and  15  cents  during  the  same  period.  In  1929  the  equivalent  hourly  earnings  of 
farm  workers  were  20.5  cents  for  tliose  paid  by  the  month,  and  22.5  cents  for  those 
paid  by  the  day.  From  this  predepression  level  farm  wage  rates  had  declined 
by  1933  to  10  and  11  cents  an  hour,  and  rose  again  from  1933  to  1937  to  an  equiva- 
lent of  15  and  16  cents  an  hour  respectively.  From  the  standpoint  of  minimum 
wage  regulation,  the  hourly  earnings  computed  from  the  day  rates  may  be  more 
significant  since  most  of  the  casual  and  seasonal  workers  are  hired  on  a  daily 
rather  than  a  monthly  basis. 

Table  4. — Average  wage  rates  and  equivalent  average  hourly  earnings  of  farm 
workers  hired  by  the  month  and  by  the  day  without  board,  United  States, 
W29-19J,0 


Year 

Wage  rates 

Equivalent 

hourly 

earnings  of 

workers  hired 

by  the  '- 

Year 

Wage  rates 

Equivalent 

hourly 

earnings  of 

workers  hired 

by  the  <  — 

Per 

month 

Per 

day 

Month 

Day 

Per 
month 

Per 
day 

Month 

Day 

Dollars 
51.22 
48.10 
38.38 
28.88 
25.67 
28.19 
30.24 

Dollars 
2.25 

1.20 
1.11 

L33 

Cents 
20.5 
19.2 
15.4 
11.6 
10.3 
11.3 
12.1 

Cents 
22.5 
20.8 
16.2 
12.0 
11.1 
12.6 
13.3 

1936 

Dollars 
32.28 
36.32 
35.63 
35.85 
35.  27 
36.41 

Dollars 
1.42 
1.61 
1.58 
1.56 
1.55 
1.55 

Cents 
12.9 
14.5 
14.3 
14.3 
15.2 
15.3 

Cents 
14.2 

1930 

1937 

16.1 

1938     

15.8 

1939 

15.6 

1933 

1940,  Jan.  1.^. 

1940,  Apr.  1. 

16.7 

16.3 

1  Converted  to  hourly  equivalents  by  using  25  working  days  per  month  and  a  10-hour  workday  for  the 
yearly  average  wage  rates. 

Source:  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  and  Agricultural  Marketing 
Service.    Revised  series. 

Table  5  reveals  a  pronounced  diversity  in  wage  rates  among  the  major  geo- 
graphic divisions  of  the  country.  The  hourly  earnings  of  workers  hired  by  the 
day  were  highest  in  the  Pacific  States,  averaging  30  cents  an  hour  in  1939  and 
in  "the  early  part  of  1940.  The  1938  rates  in  this  region  were  slightly  higher 
than  the  1939  rates.  The  New  England  States  came  next  with  an  average 
of  27  cents  per  hour  in  1939  and  26  cents  in  the  first  part  of  1940.    In  the  Middle 


^8  See  Statement  of  A.  W.  Stuart,  Economist  for  the  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  Hearings  (before  this  committee),  part  48,  p.  17666. 

'"  Farm  workers  frequentlv  receive  other  perquisites  besides  board  and  lodgmg.  These  may 
consist  of  certain  food  products  produced  on  the  farm,  fuel  or  light,  or  such  services  as 
transportation  to  and  from  work,  laundry  privileges  or  other  miscellaneous  items.  The 
cash  value  of  all  these  other  perquisites  besides  board  and  lodging  has  been  estimated  by 
the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  to  average  for  the  country  as  a  whole  from  10  to  13 
percent  of  the  annual  wage  bill  (cash  wages  plus  board  and  lodging)  during  the  1933-38 
period.  No  allowance  has  been  made  in  the  wage  rate  data  presented  above  for  the  value 
of  these  other  perquisites.  .     ,     ^  ,,  •     4.  i,,    t 

^  Data  used  to  convert  the  wage  rates  into  hourly  equivalents  are  shown  in  table  7. 
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Atlantic  States  and  in  the  Mountain  States  tlie  equivalent  liourly  rates  for 
day  work  liave  remained  fairly  constant  at  approximately  23  to  24  cents  an 
hour  during  the  1938-40  period.  Wage  rates  of  19  to  20  cents  an  hour  have 
prevailed  in  recent  years  in  the  East  North  Central  and  West  North  Central 
States.  In  contrast  vpith  these  areas  in  the  country  where  wage  rates  averaged 
from  20  to  30  cents  an  hour  for  workers  hired  by  the  day  are  the  Sontliern  and 
Southwestern  States  (consisting  of  the  South  Atlantic,  East  South  Central  and 
West  South  Central  States)  where  the  corresponding  hourly  earnings  have 
averaged  from  10.5  to  approximately  12.5  cents  in  1939  as  well  as  in  1938. 

Table  5. — Average  hourly  earnings  equivalents^  of  per  month  and  per  day 
wages,  without  ioard,^  paid  to  hired  farm  workers,  by  geographical  regions — 
January  1938-April  m^O 

I  Cents  per  hour] 


January 

April 

July 

October 

Average 

Region 

Per 
month 

Per 

day 

Per 
month 

Per 

day 

Per 
month 

Per 

day 

Per 

month 

Per 
day 

Per 
month 

Per 

day 

United  States 

14.9 

16.7 

14.2 

16.3 

14.3 

15.7 

14.3 

15.7 

14.3 

15.8 

New  England 

21.6 
18.2 
15.6 
13.6 
11.1 
10.1 
12.3 
21.1 
30.1 

25.7 
23.7 
20.4 
18.2 
13.2 
11.5 
13.9 
23.2 
32.1 

22.3 
18.4 
16.6 
15.7 
10.5 
9.8 
11.6 
21.9 
30.0 

25.5 
23.2 
20.4 
19.4 
12.4 
10.8 
13.0 
23.5 
31.6 

18!  1 
16.0 
14.9 
9.6 
9.0 
11.1 
22.1 
29.0 

25.9 
23.0 
20.6 
19.5 
11.3 
10.1 
12.5 
23.8 
30.5 

22.3 
18.0 
15.9 
14.4 
10.0 
9.1 
11.1 
21.1 
26.4 

26.1 
23,4 
20.6 
19.4 
11.8 
10.3 
12.4 
23.5 
28.8 

22.3 
18.1 
15.9 
14.7 
10.2 
9.4 
11.4 
21.5 
28.4 

25.9 
2.3.2 

East  North  Central 

20.4 

West  North  Central 

19  3 

South  Atlantic 

East  South  Central 

12.1 
10.5 

West  South  Central 

12  8 

23.5 

Pacific 

30.3 

United  States. 

New  England  

Middle  Atlantic 

East  North  Central . 
West  North  Central. 

South  Atlantic 

East  South  Central. 
West  South  Central. 

Mountain 

Pacific 


15.0 

16.5 

14.9 

16.1 

13.9 

15.3 

14.3 

15.5 

14.3 

22.1 

25.9 

22.5 

27.2 

22.7 

26.8 

23.6 

27.3 

22.8 

18.0 

22.4 

18.2 

22.6 

17.7 

22.6 

17.9 

23.0 

17.9 

15.2 

19.4 

16.5 

20.5 

15.9 

20.5 

16.0 

20.7 

15.9 

13.7 

17.9 

15.5 

18.9 

14.7 

19.3 

14.4 

19.4 

14.6 

11.1 

13.1 

10.5 

12.3 

9.6 

11.4 

10.1 

12.1 

10.2 

10.1 

11.6 

9.9 

11.0 

9.2 

10.2 

9.1 

10.3 

9.5 

11.9 

13.2 

11.5 

12.6 

11.8 

12.4 

11.0 

12.4 

11.3 

20.5 

23.2 

21.9 

23.9 

22.1 

24.1 

21.2 

22.9 

21.6 

28.1 

29.4 

28.0 

29.9 

28.1 

29.7 

28.5 

29.7 

28.4 

22.7 
20.3 
19.0 
12.2 
10.6 
12.6 
23.5 
29.8 


January 

April 

Region 

January 

April 

Region 

Per 
month 

Per 

day 

Per 
month 

Per 

day 

Per 
month 

Per 

day 

Per 
month 

Per 

day 

United  States... 

15.2 

16.7 

15.3 

16.3 

South  Atlantic 

East  South  Central... 
West  South  Central... 

Mountain 

Pacific 

11.1 
10.3 
12.0 
21.6 

29.6 

13.3 
11.6 
13.2 
23.8 
30.3 

10.9 
10.1 
11.6 
22.1 
29.2 

12.7 
11.2 
12.6 
23.4 
30.1 

New  England 

Middle  Atlantic 

Kast  North  Central... 
West  North  Central... 

22.8 
17.8 
15.2 
13.7 

2.5.8 
22.6 
19.7 
18.2 

22.6 

18.5 
16.7 
15.6 

25.8 
22.9 
20.4 
18.9 

•  Hourly  equivalents  computed  from  per  month  and  per  day  wage  data  (see  appendix  table  III)  and  average 
hours  worked  per  day  (table  7)  released  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  25  working  days  per  month 
used  in  converting  the  monthly  rates. 

2  The  wage  rates  are  for  workers  who  receive  no  part  of  their  competisation  in  the  form  of  board  and  lodging, 
although  they  may  receive  some  other  perquisites. 


The  "hourly  earnings  of  workers  paid  by  the  month  is  lower  than  the  corre- 
sponding figures  for  those  paid  by  the  day  in  each  section  of  the  country.  In 
the  order  of  high  and  low  wage  rates,  the  different  regions  occupied  the  same 
position  as  in  the  wage  rates  for  day  workers  given  above.    The  hourly  earnings 
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for  monthly  workers  ranged  from  a  low  of  9.5  cents  in  the  East  South  Central 
States  in  1939  to  28.4  cents  in  the  Pacific  States.  For  the  first  four  months  of 
1940  the  equivalent  hourly  rates  of  workers  hired  by  the  month  ranged  from  10 
cents  in  the  East  South  Central  States  to  29.5  cents  in  the  Pacific  States. 

Differences  in  wage  rates  among  the  individual  states  are  indicated  in  the 
tabulation  presented  in  table  6.  The  distribution  of  wage  rates  by  states  makes 
clearer  the  regional  differences  noted  in  table  5.  The  prevailing  monthly  and  daily 
rates  without  board  for  January  1  and  October  1,  1939,  have  been  converted  to 
their  equivalent  hourly  rates  for  each  state  in  the  country.^'  Farm  wage  rates 
follow  a  fairly  definite  seasonal  pattern,  with  the  lowest  wages  during  the  year 
generally  paid  around  January,  and  the  highest  wage  rates  around  July  or 
October.'  Due  to  the  fact  that  longer  hours  are  often  associated  with  those 
periods  of  the  year  when  the  higher  wage  rates  are  paid,  the  seasonal  differences 
in  the  hourly  earnings  are  less  noticeable  than  in  the  actual  rates  per  day  or 
per  month  (see  appendix  table  III).  Seasonal  changes  in  wage  rates  also  ex- 
hibit differences  as  between  the  various  parts  of  the  country,  depending  upon 
the  characteristic  type  of  agricultural  operations  in  the  several  regions. 

Table  6. — Equivalent  average  hourly  earnings  of  farm  workers  hired  by  the 
month  and  by  the  day,  by  States,  January  and  October  1,  1939 


[Cents  per  hour] 

state  and  Region 

Jan.  1,  1939; 
Hourly 

earnings  of 

workers 

hired  by 

the- 

Oct.  1,  1939: 
Hourly 

earnings  of 

workers 

hired  by 

the— 

State  and  Region 

Jan.  1, 1939: 
Hourly 

earnings  of 

workers 

hired  by 

the- 

Oct.  1, 1939: 
Hourly 

earnings  of 

workers 

hired  by 

the- 

o 

Q 

1 

5 
§ 

Q 

1 

S 

22.1 
18.1 

17'.  4 
23.7 
26.0 
24.9 
18.0 
17.8 
21.2 
16.8 
15.2 
15.5 
16.0 
16.1 
15.4 
13.6 
13.7 
13.6 
14.7 
13.2 
12.2 
12.8 
12.6 
15.0 
11.1 
15.5 
15.9 
13.3 

25.8 
22.1 
28.5 
21.5 
27.3 
27.5 
28.0 
22.4 
22.0 
24.0 
22.2 
19.4 
20.5 
19.6 
20.0 
20.3 
17.1 
17.9 
19.5 
20.0 
14.8 
16.5 
17.5 
17.0 
18.9 
13.1 
19.6 
17.9 
15.6 

23.6 
21.2 
24.1 
17.8 
25.8 
25.7 
26.0 
17.9 
17.4 
22.2 
16.8 
16.0 
16.2 
15.2 
16.3 
16.7 
15.1 
14.4 
15.7 
15.5 
12.4 
15.0 
14.7 
13.1 
13.1 
10.1 
15.2 
15.8 
12.4 

27.3 
24.7 
32.3 
22.9 
28.8 
28.9 
29.0 
23.0 
22.2 
25.5 
23.0 
20.7 
21.7 
20.0 
21.5 
21.6 
18.0 
19.4 
22.8 
21.4 
14.2 
20.0 
18.6 
16.7 
17.6 
12.1 
21.0 
19.5 
15.2 

South  Atlantic— Con. 

West  Virginia. 

North  Carohna 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

14.0 
10.9 
7.6 
8.1 
11.8 
10.1 
12.2 
10.3 
8.4 
9.3 
11.9 
10.3 
10.0 
12.7 
12.9 
20.5 
21.3 
20.8 
21.1 
19.0 
17.2 
2.3.2 
24.5 
26.5 
28.1 
21.2 
21.7 
30.2 

16.1 
12.8 
8.9 
9.7 
13.9 
11.6 
13.9 
11.2 
10.0 
10.8 
13.2 
11.2 
11.7 
15.0 
13.9 
23.2 
26.7 
24.4 
23.9 
21.7 
18.3 
22.2 
28.5 
25.0 
29.4 
26.7 

30;9 

14.2 
10.4 
7.7 
7.2 
11.8 
9.1 
11.7 
9.8 
7.8 
8.1 
11.0 
9.4 
9.4 
11.4 
12.0 
21.2 
21.2 
22.2 
22.0 
18.0 
20.2 
22.0 
27.1 
24.8 
28.5 
23.3 
23.1 
31.3 

16.5 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

12.2 
8.8 
9  0 

13.4 

Connecticut.. 

■MirlHlp  Atlanfic 

East  South  Central 

Kentucky 

10.3 
13  0 

10.5 

Alabama 

9.0 

Pennsylvania 

East  North  Central 

Ohio             

Mississippi 

West  South  Central 

Arkansas 

9.6 
12.4 
10.6 

11.3 

Oklahoma 

Texas 

Mountain 

13.8 

13.0 

22.9 

West  North  Central 

Montana 

Idaho 

25.7 
25.5 

23.5 

20.4 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

17.0 
21.6 

Utah 

29.9 

Nevada 

25.6 

South  Atlantic 

Pacific 

29.7 

28.1 

26.3 

Virginia 

California 

31.0 

Source:  Computed  from  data  published  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Agricultural  Market- 
ng  Service. 


■"i  The  conversion  was  made  by  using  the  individual  state  data  published  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  on  the  number  of  hours  worked  by  hired  farm  laborers  on  December  1,  1930, 
and  on  September  1,  1930,  respectively.  These  dates  are  most  nearly  representative  of  the 
wage  rate  dates  on  the  basis  of  present  Information. 
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It  will  be  noted  in  table  6  that  there  are  marked  differences  in  wage  rates 
among  the  individual  states  comprising  the  low  wage  regions  of  the  country,  as 
well  as  similar  differences  in  the  high  wage  areas.  On  October  1,  1939  the  lowest 
wages  in  the  country  were  paid  in  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama  and  Missis- 
sippi, where  earnings  of  workers  hired  by  the  day  averaged  9  to  10  cents  per  hour.^^ 
Wages  amounting  to  10  to  15  cents  an  hour  were  paid  on  October  1,  1939  in  nine 
other  states,  six  of  which  are  in  the  South  Central  region.  Day  wages  equivalent 
to  15  to  20  cents  an  hour  were  paid  in  another  eight  states  while  in  the  remaining 
twenty-seven  states  the  hourly  earnings  ranged  from  20  to  32.3  cents.'^ 

From  the  farm  wage  data  presented,  two  tentative  conclusions  may  be  drawn. 
The  first  is  that  the  statutory  minimum  wage  rates  required  by  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  cannot  be  applied  in  their  present  form  (i.  e.,  uniformly  applicable 
throughout  the  country)  to  agricultural  workers  without  substantially  increasing 
costs  to  producers  employing  farm  labor.  However,  a  flexible  program  of  minimum 
wage  regulation  carried  on  through  industry  committees  or  other  administrative 
wage  boards  would  probably  find  it  economically  possible  to  set  minimum  wage 
levels  by  commodities,  or  types  of  agricultural  operations,  wages  varying  from 
possibly  15  to  30  cents  an  hour.  Commodity  differences  in  the  wage  minima  would 
reflect  both  differences  in  the  economic  conditions  surrounding  the  production  of 
the  various  commodities,  as  well  as  the  need  for  an  adjustment  period  to  eventual 
higher  wages. 

The  question  of  possible  minimum  wage  standards  is  intimately  connected  with 
the  question  of  the  effect  of  such  standards  on  costs  of  production  in  the  industry. 
This  aspect  of  the  problem  is  discussed  below.  It  may  be  mentioned,  however,  that 
a  more  definitive  discussion  of  possible  wage  standards  must  await  the  securing 
of  much  additional  information.  Particularly  important  is  information  on  the 
actual  distribution  of  farm  workers  at  various  wage  levels,  differences  in  wage 
rates  and  other  economic  conditions  on  large  and  small  farms,  and  the  proportion 
of  workers  hired  by  the  day,  month  or  on  any  other  basis. 

(c)  Hours  of  u'ork  and  maximum  hour  regulation  in  acjriculture. — The  number 
of  hours  worked  per  day  by  hired  farm  workers,  as  determined  in  a  survey  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  together  with  estimated  year-round  averages,  are 
summarized  in  table  7."  The  data  presented  in  tabid  7  apply  to  the  1939-40  period. 
While  agricultural  work  is  dependent  to  a  great  extent  on  weather  conditions,  the 
figures  on  length  of  the  workday  represent  averages  for  large  sections  of  the 
country,  so  that  abnormal  weather  conditions  in  particular  localities  may  be  ex- 
pected to  have  been  offset  by  opposite  conditions  in  other  localities.  Tlie  averages 
presented  probably  reflect  the  usual  length  of  the  farm  workday  for  any  recent 
year  of  fairly  normal  weather  conditions,  such  as. have  prevailed  during  1939-40. 


^  It  is  the  day  rates  that  provide  the  only  available  measure  of  the  earnings  of  piece 
rate,  hourly,  and  day  workers  who  together  constitute  the  hulk  of  the  hired  workers  on  the 
large  farms,  or  the  farms  which  may  be  affected  through  an  extension  of  the  Act. 

^  The  January  1,  1939,  wage  rates  were  in  many  states  slightly  lower  than  the  October  1 
rates.  Annual  average  wage  rates  by  states  are  not  published  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

"  The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  recently  made  a  study  of  the  length  (if  the  farm 
workday  in  the  several  states  for  certain  periods  of  the  year.  The  length  of  the  workday 
has  thus  far  been  reported  for  the  following  dates :  September  1,  1939  ;  December  1,  1939  ; 
and  March  1.  1940.  No  such  figures  have  as  yet  been  gathered  for  .Tune  or  July  1,  months  in 
which  agricultural  operations  are  at  a  seasonal  peak  (or  near-peak)  in  most  sections  of  the 
country.  These  data  on  length  of  the  farm  workday  reflect  within  reasonable  limits  the 
number  of  hours  that  have  been  generally  worked  by  hired  labor  during  the  fall  harvest 
season,  during  the  winter  months  when  .farming  operations  are  at  the  lowest  level,  and 
again  during  the  early  spring  months  when  seasonal  operations  are  beginning. 


282384— 41— pt.  3- 
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Table  7.- — Average  number  of  Iwurs  ivorked  per  day  by  hired  farvi  workers  on 
specified  dates,  by  geographic  regions 


Number  of  hours 

Region 

September 
1,  1939  1 

December 
1,  1939  1 

March 
1,  1940  1 

Estimated 
Average  2 

United  States 

10.1 

9.3 

9.5 

10.0 

9.9 
10.2 
10.5 
10.9 

9.8 
10.0 
10.0 

9.9 

9.4 

9.9 
9.8 
10.0 
9.7 
9.0 
8.9 
9.0 
9.0 
8.9 

10.0 
10.0 
9.9 
9.9 
9.3 
9.3 
9.4 
9.3 
8.9 

10.0 

Middle  Atlantif* 

10.1 

10.3 

10.4 

South  Atlantic 

9.7 

9.7 

9.7 

9.6 

9.1 

1  As  reported  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Agricultural  Marketing  Service. 

2  Weighted  average  for  all  seasons  of  the  crop  year.  The  volume  of  employment  during  the  corresponding 
seasons  of  1939  was  "used  as  weights.  These  averages  were  arrived  at  by  first  estimating  the  length  of  the 
workday  on  or  about  June  1  and  then  averaging  the  four  quarters.  Examination  of  the  data  indicated  a 
fairly  consistent  relationship  between  the  length  of  the  workday  for  the  periods  reported  and  the  volume  of 
employment  during  the  parts  of  the  season  for  which  the  reported  dates  may  be  taken  as  representative. 
The  shortest  workday  was  generally  characteristic  of  the  inactive  winter  months  with  a  slightly  longer  work- 
day during  the  early  spring  months  and  a  still  longer  day  during  the  fall.  Based  'upon  this  general  relation- 
ship between  the  length  of  the  workday  and  the  volume  of  employment,  as  well  as  upon  the  consideration 
that  longer  days  of  natural  daylight  are  available  during  the  summer  months  of  June  or  July,  tentative 
estimates  were  made  for  the  probable  length  of  the  workday  on  or  about  June  1,  so  as  to  provide  a  picture 
of  the  length  of  the  workday  during  all  of  the  characteristic  seasons  of  the  year. 

For  the  country  as  a  whole,  hired  farm  workers  averaged  a  9.3-honr  work- 
day on  December  1,  9.5  hours  on  March  1,  and  a  10.1-hour  day  on  September 
1.  For  the  year  as  a  whole,  the  average  length  of  the  workday  was  estimated 
as  10  hours.  The  longest  days  were  worked  in  the  North  Atlantic  and  North 
Central  States,  where  the  average  workday  during  the  various  seasons  of  the 
year  varied  from  approximately  10  to  11  hours  per  day.  In  the  Southern, 
South  Central  and  the  Mountain  States  the  typical  workday  during  the  various 
seasons  of  the  year  was  slightly  shorter,  ranging  from  9  to  slightly  over  10 
hours,  with  a  year-round  average  of  about  9.7  hours.  In  the  Pacific  Coast 
States,  the  typical  farm  workday  for  hired  laborers  was  shorter  than  in  any 
other  section  of  the  country,  varying  from  8.9  to  9.4  hours  depending  upon 
the  season  of  the  year. 

The  number  of  hours  worked  per  v^eek  by  agricultural  laborers  cannot  be 
estimated,  except  for  those  hired  on  a  monthly  basis.  Monthly  workers  gen- 
erally work  25  days  during  each  month  or  5%  days  per  week."^^  For  the 
country  as  a  whole  the  usual  number  of  weekly  hours  worked  by  hired  farm 
laborers  averages  58  throughout  the  year,  and  will  vary  from  about  54  to  60 
hours  in  the  different  seasons.  In  the  various  sections  of  the  country  the 
length  of  the  average  workweek  for  the  year  as  a  whole  runs  from  about  53 
in  the  Pacific  states  to  60  in  the  West  North  Central  states.  In  the  other 
sections  of  the  country,  a  year-round  average  of  57  hours  a  week  is  roughly 
representative,  with  somewhat  longer  or  shorter  hours  in  the  different  seasons 
of  the  year. 

For  workers  hired  by  the  day,  the  weekly  hours  of  work  depend,  of  course, 
on  the  number  of  days  of  work  obtained  by  them.  It  is  quite  likely  that  the 
returns  from  crop  reporters  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  reflect,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  wage  data,  working  conditions  in  the  general  crop  and  live- 
stock producing  areas  where  workers  are  typically  hired  either  by  the  month 
or  by  the  day.  It  is  doubtful  whether  these  working  hours  fully  reflect  the 
conditions  characteristic  of  piece  workers.  Workers  paid  piece  rates  generally 
work  longer  hours  than  other  farm  workers  in  order  to  maximize  their  earnings 
through  the  performance,  within  the  limited  season,  of  as  much  work  as 
possible.^^ 


^  The  figure  of  25  days  has  generally  been  used  by  the  farm  management  experts  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  various  cost  of  production  and  other  studies. 

^  Sugar  beet  workers  are  typical  in  this  respect.  A  study  by  the  Children's  Bureau  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Labor  states  :  "The  working  liours  of  beet  laborers  tend  to  be 
extremely  long,  reflecting  both  the  traditional  10-hour  day  for  agriculture  and  the  pressure 
on  the  workers  to  perform  a  maximum  amount  of  work  within  a  brief  seasonal  period.  A 
workday  from  sunup  to  sundown  or.  as  aptly  phrased  bv  one  worker,  'from  kin  see  to  can't 
see,'  has  not  been  uncommon  among  beet  workers,  even  for  the  children."  Welfare  of  Fami- 
lies of  fingnr  Beet  Laborers,  19;W,   p.   81. 
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Maximum  hour  regulation  for  agricultural  workers  presents  many  more 
difficulties  than  hours  regulation  for  industrial  workers.  The  close  dependence 
of  farm  work  upon  natural  and  uncontroUahle  conditions,  the  unforseeable 
interruptions  in  the  work  that  fretiueutly  occur,  and  the  highly  seasonal  char- 
acter of  many  agricultural  operations  which  must  be  performed  within  brief 
periods  of  time  to  avoid  serious  economic  losses,  are  examples  of  practical 
considerations  that  render  hours  regulation  for  farm  workers  extremely  diffi- 
cult. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  many  farm  laborers 
work  unreasonably  long  hours  which  are  not  justified  by  the  normal  demands 
for  labor.  The  dependence  of  farm  work  upon  natural  conditions  is  generally 
limited  to  certain  parts  of  the  year,  and  the  degree  of  such  dependence  varies 
with  the  type  of  farm  and  farming  operation.  The  distribution  of  labor  on 
dairy  or  livestock  farms,  for  example,  is  far  more  regular  than  on  fruit  or 
truck  crop  farms.  Nevertlieless,  long  hours  of  work  are  characteristic  of  all 
faim  workers,  and  even  longer  hours  obtain  in  the  dairy  and  livestock  areas 
of  the  North  Atlantic  and  East  Nortii  Central  States  than  in  parts  of  the 
country  where  commercial  crop  production  is  dominant.  The  working  hours  of 
some  farm  workers  probably  reflect  in  part  the  same  economic  disadvantages 
and  weaknesses  in  bargaining  position  as  is  sometimes  tlie  case  witli  industrial 
workers. 

The  question  of  hours  limitation  for  farm  workers  should  be  viewed,  however, 
in  the  light  of  the  practical  achievement  that  a  reasonable  plan  of  hour  regu- 
lation could  accomplish.  It  is  obvious  that  the  hour  requirements  of  the 
present  Act  could  not  be  applied  to  agriculture.  Different  hour  standards 
would  have  to  be  devised  for  farm  workers  and  these  requirements  would 
have  to  be  sufficiently  flexible  and  provide  adequate  latitude  in  hours  exemp- 
tions during  seasonal  operations.  Since  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  workers 
on  large  scale  farms  are  employed  only  during  seasonal  operations,  the  benefits 
of  hour  limitations  would  not  extend  to  them.  It  is  quite  probable  that  the 
benefits  from  reasonably  flexible  hours  standards  would  accrue  to  a  minority 
of  farm  workers  and  then  only  to  a  part  of  their  employment  period.  These 
limited  benefits  may  be  more  than  outweighed  by  the  administrative  and  other 
difficulties  that  effective  hours  regulation  would  involve.  There  is  even  a 
question  as  to  whether  the  large  body  of  hired  farm  workers,  whose  employment 
period  during  the  year  is  so  brief  and  whose  earnings  are  much  too  inade- 
quate, would  favor  maximum  hours  limitations. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  establishment  of  minimum  wages  would  in  itself 
bring  about  a  shortening  of  the  workday  for  those  non-seasonal  workers  whose 
hours  of  work  are  longer  than  is  justified  by  the  normal  demands  for  labor. 
The  necessity  of  paying  the  worker  for  every  hour  that  he  works  may  well 
prove  to  be  an  incentive  for  rationalization  of  the  work  or  the  hiring  of  addi- 
tional help.  There  has  been  no  compelling  need  in  the  past  for  farm  employers 
to  shorten  hours  of  the  workers  they  hire  on  a  per  month,  week,  or  day  basis. 
Minimum  hourly  wages  will  have  a  definite  effect  in  that  direction.  Experience 
first  gained  from  minimum  wage  regulation  in  agriculture  would  provide  the 
background  against  which  the  question  of  hours  regulation  could  be  considered. 
All  of  the  above  considei'ations  have  been  stated  from  the  standpoint  of  con- 
ditions affecting  adult  hired  farm  workers.  They  do  not  at  all  apply  with 
respect  to  the  entirely  different  conditions  that  must  be  considered  in  connec- 
tion with  the  employment  of  childrea.  and  minors. 

id)  Effect  of  )iiiniiiui)n  wages:  on  aipieultural  costs  of  production. — It  has 
been  mentioned  previously  that  the  effects  of  the  extension  of  minimum  wage 
regulation  on  farm  costs  of  production  would  depend  upon  the  particular  wage 
level  that  is  set  and  the  relation  of  this  level  to  the  existing  employment  and 
wage  structure.  It  would  also  depend  upon  the  importance  of  wage  payments 
in  agriculture  in  relation  to  all  other  items  that  enter  into  agricultural  costs 
of  production,  i.  e.,  the  ratio  of  labor  costs  to  total  costs  for  the  industry. 

The  data  presented  concerning  the  employment  structure  in  agriculture  indi- 
cated that  the  extension  of  wage  regulation  to  the  large  farms  would  affect 
only  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  producers.  If  a  large  farm  is  defined  as  one 
that  employs  four  or  more  hired  workers,"  it  is  estimated  that  only  111,400 
farms  out  of  the  country's  6,920,000  farms  would  be  affected  at  a  peak  period 


5'  To  avoid  the  inclusion  among  "large  farms"  of  producers  who  may  hire  four  or  more 
workers  under  unusual  circumstances,  or  for  a  special  task  for  a  brief  period  of  time,  the 
definition  of  the  "large  farm"'  might  ho  on  the  basis  of  a  given  number  of  workers  and  an 
annual  wage  bill  of  a  given  amount. 
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of  seasonal  operations.  During  an  inactive  part  of  the  year,  as  in  the  month 
of  January,  only  about  65,000  farms  would  be  affected.  The  same  figures  also 
indicate  that  these  farms  employed  one-third  of  the  workers  hired  during  the 
year.  Any  increase  in  wage  payments  arising  from  a  given  minimum  wage 
would  directly  affect  only  one-third  of  the  total  annual  agricultural  wage  bill. 

The  data  on  prevailing  average  farm  wage  rates  do  not  provide  all  of  the 
essential  information  on  the  distribution  of  farm  workers  receiving  specified 
wage  rates.  A  limited  analysis  of  the  variation  in  the  reported  farm  wage 
rates  was  made  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  a  number  of  states  dis- 
tributed through  the  major  geographic  divisions  of  the  country."®  The  wage 
rates  analyzed  are  for  October  1,  1939  and  the  distribution  of  these  rates  relates 
to  the  number  of  reports  at  various  wage  levels  in  each  sta)te  rather  than 
the  number  of  workers  at  each  of  the  wage  levels.  The  nature  of  the  farm 
wage  reports  gathered  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  does  not  permit  any 
closer  approximation  to  the  probable  distribution  of  farm  workers  at  the 
various  wage  levels  than  is  suggested  by  this  sample.  Unpublished  data  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  with  respect  to  the  frequency  distributions  of 
the  October  1,  1939  wage  rates  for  10  widely  scattered  states  provides  a  rough 
indication  of  the  probably  effect  of  a  given  minimum  wage  on  the  total  farm 
wage  bills  in  the  separate  areas. 

A  15-cent  minimum  wage,  on  the  basis  of  the  above  sample  data,  would 
appear  to  have  hardly  an  appreciable  effect  on  the  farm  wage  bill  (monthly  or 
annual)  in  states  where  average  wage  rates  of  more  than  20  cents  an  hour 
prevailed.  In  states  with  average  wages  of  15  to  20  cents  an  hour,  the  effect 
on  the  farm  wage  bill  of  a  15-cent  minimum  also  appears  to  be  very  small.  It 
is  only  in  those  states  where  average  wages  are  appreciably  below  15  cents  an 
hour  that  the  indicated  minimum  wage  would  have  a  substantial  effect  on  the 
farm  wage  bill.  This  would  be  the  case  in  a  number  of  southern  states.  In 
the  northern,  north  central  and  western  states  a  15-cent  minimum  wage  would 
have  but  a  verv  small  effect  on  the  wage  bills  in  these  areas.  In  certain 
southern  agricultural  areas,  however,  the  same  minimum  wage  may  result  in 
a  substantial  increase  in  labor  costs. 

Table  8.— Estimated  total  costs  of  agricultural  production,  total  farm  icage  bill 
and  the  percent  that  the  wage  Mil  is  of  total  costs,  United  States,  192',S6 


Year 

Total  costs 
of  produc- 
tion in 
agricul- 
ture! 

Wage  bill 

for  hired 

farm 

labor  2 

Percent 

wage 
bill  is 
of  total 
costs 

Year 

Total  costs 
of  produc- 
tion in 
agricul- 
ture ' 

Wage  bill 

for  hired 

farm 

labor  2 

Percent 
wage 
bill  is 

of  total 
costs 

Millions  of  dollars 

22.1 
21.3 
22.2 
21.4 
20.6 
20.5 
20.3 
18.5 
15.2 

1933 

Millions  of  dollars 

5,538 
5,834 
5,960 
5,979 
6,145 
6.272 
5,591 
4,575 
3,845 

1,224 
1,243 
1,326 
1,280 
1,268 
1.284 
1,134 
847 
584 

3,723 
3,809 
3,970 
4,230 

5,  955 
4,434 
4,003 

517 
558 
639 

1,271 
771 
629 

13.9 

1925 

1934 

1935 

14.6 

1927 

1936 

16.3 

1928 

Averages: 

1924-29. -._ 
1930-33 __.-. 
1934-36 

1929 

1931 

\  ^^fS'^:S^^e,  firt  n,  section  ^-"The  Cost  of  Hired  Farm  Labor,  1909-38.''  op.  at., 
The  wage  bill  includes  cash  wages  plus  the  cost  of  board,  lodgmg  and  other  perquisites  furnished. 

Source:  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Econoinics. 

Note  —Total  costs  of  production  include  all  cash  operating  and  overhead  charges  and  the  non-cash  cost 
allowances  for  depreciation  of  farm  buildings  and  equipment,  interest  on  capital  investment  not  included 
Thele  total  cost  estimates  are  now  being  revised  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  It  is  believed  that 
the  revisions  will  not  significantly  affect  the  ratio  of  the  wage  bill  to  total  costs. 


RcUahility  and  Adequacy  of  Farm  Wage  Rate  Data,  op.  cit. 
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Wage  payments  iu  agriculture  are  only  a  small  part  of  all  costs  of  produc- 
tion. Most  of  the  work  on  the  preponderant  majority  of  American  farms  is 
performed  by  the  operator  and  his  unpaid  family  labor.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture's  data  on  total  production  costs  for  agriculture  as  a  whole  and  the 
tota<l  farm  wage  bill  over  a  period  of  years  are  shown  in  Table  8.  Wage 
payments  (including  the  value  of  board,  lodging  and  other  perquisites  fur- 
nished hired  labor)  have  in  recent  years  averaged  16  percent  of  total  costs  of 
production.^"  It  would  thus  require  a  6.25  percent  increase  in  the  farm  wage 
bill  to  result  in  a  1  percent  increase  in  the  total  farm  costs  of  production. 

The  cost  burden  placed  on  the  agricultural  industry  by  any  minimum  wage 
regulation  must  be  viewed  in  terms  of  the  effect  on  total  costs  rather  than  on 
wage  expenditures  alone.  The  limited  amount  of  information  now  available 
indicates,  for  example,  that  a  nation-wide  minimum  wage  of  15  cents  an  hour 
applicable  only  to  farms  with  four  or  more  hired  workers  may  raise  the  total 
annual  agricultural  wage  bill  of  the  country  by  about  5  or  6  percent.  Total 
costs  of  production  for  the  entire  agricultural  industry  would  be  increased  only 
by  about  1  percent.  This  increase  in  costs,  however,  would  fall  on  producers 
who  employ  only  a  third  of  the  farm  wage  earners  and  the  total  costs  of  these 
producers  might  be  increased  by  about  4  or  5  percent.'^  These  quantitative  esti- 
mates of  possible  effects  of  a  given  minimum  wage  on  costs  should  be  used  with 
caution  since  they  rest  on  inadequate  data  both  with  respect  to  the  actual 
wages  and  the  wage  distribution.  They  do  illustrate,  however,  that  minimum 
wages  in  agriculture  will  definitely  have  to  take  into  consideration  commodity 
or  type  of  farming  differences. 

IV.  Maximum  Hour  and  Minimum  Wage  Legislation  Applicable  to 
Agricultural  Labor  in  Foreign  Countries 

During  the  period  from  1920  to  1940  several  types  of  social  legislation,  includ- 
ing maximum  hour  and  minimum  wage  legislation,  were  made  applicable  to 
agricultural  laborers  in  a  number  of  foreign  countries.  In  some  instances  gen- 
eral legislation  for  commercial  and  industrial  workers  was  extended  to  include 
agricultural  workers ;  in  other  instances  some  modification  of  general  legisla- 
tion was  used ;  and  in  still  other  instances  special  legislation  was  enacted  for 
the  benefit  of  agricultural  workers.  In  discussing  the  reasons  for  such  legisla- 
tion a  recent  study  of  the  British  Wages  Boards  states : " 

In  each  of  the  three  countries,  Great  Britain,  New  Zealand,  and  Australia, 
where  national  minimum  wage  legislation  has  long  obtained,  inclusion  of 
agricultural  workers  has  closely  followed  enactment  of  minimum  wage  laws 
covering  industrial  workers.  That  this  has  happened  is  largely  due  to  the 
interaction  between  industrial  and  agricultural  wages.  Failure  to  coordi- 
nate agricultural  and  industrial  wage  rates  tends  to  draw  off  the  cream  of 
the  agricultural  labor  supply  into  the  industrial  field,  as  well  as  to  accen- 
tuate business  crises.  To  a  considerable  extent  agricultural  workers  are 
the  potential  purchasers  of  the  goods  and  services  produced  by  those  em- 
ployed in  industry.  If  agricultural  wages  are  low,  the  purchasing  power 
of  agricultural  workers  is  relatively  low  and  so  is  the  intake  of  manufac- 
turing and  other  industrial  undertakings.  The  wage  level  of  industrial 
workers  even  when  protected  by  minimum  wage  legislation  is  thus  threat- 
ened unless  the  wage  level  of  agricultural  workers  is  similarly  safeguarded, 
and  conversely  the  prosperity  of  agriculture  and  consequently  the  level  of 
agricultural  wages  depends  largely  upon  the  consuming  capacity  of  the  vast 
body  of  industrial  employees. 

The  effects  of  the  world-wide  agricultural  depression  and  the  resulting  tendency 
on  the  part  of  various  governments  to  institute  measures  to  improve  the  condi- 
tion not  only  of  farmers  but  also  of  agricultural  workers  are  discussed  in  a 
recent  report  of  the  International  Labour  Office.  "^    This  report  states  that  the 


^^  Total  costs  include  all  cash  operating  and  overhead  charges,  as  well  as  the  non-cash 
cost  allowances  for  depreciation  properly  chargeable  against  the  agricultural  plant  of  the 
country.  Separate  information  on  the  ratio  of  labor  costs  to  total  production  costs  for  the 
large  employing  farms  is  not  available. 

*«  In  making  this  estimate  an  allowance  was  made  for  a  higher  ratio  of  labor  costs  to 
total  costs  on  the  employing  farms  than  on  all  farms.  The  proportion  of  wage  costs  to  total 
costs  used  in  this  calculation  was  26  percent. 

*^  British  Wages  Board,  "A  study  in  Industrial  Democracy,"  by  Dorothy  Sells,  The  Brook- 
ings Institution.  Washington,  D.  C,  April,  19.'^.9,  p.  140. 

^  Social  Problems  in  Agrieultvre,  Record  of  the  Permanent  Agricultural  Committee  of  the 
I.  L.  O.  (7-1.5  February  1938),  Studies  and  Reports  Series  K  (Agriculture)  No.  14,  Interna- 
tional Labour  Office.  Geneva,  1938,  pp.  18  and  19. 
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depression  accentuated  the  labor  problem  in  agriculture  by  greatly  restricting^ 
the  outlets  to  excess  farm  labor  in  other  occupations  or  in  emigration  to  other 
countries,  which  hitherto  had  kept  the  discrepancy  in  living  standards  of  urban 
and  rural  workers  within  certain  limits.  Aid  to  agriculture  through  direct 
subsidies  to  producers  became  current  in  many  countries  and  naturally  gave  rise 
to  claims  that  wage-paid  labor  in  agriculture  should  share  proportionately  in  such 
subsidies.  Despite  this  governmental  aid,  the  effects  of  the  depression  have  in 
many  countries  tended  to  spread  the  former  discrepancies  in  economic  status 
of  industrial  and  agricultural  workers  to  much  larger  layers  of  the  farm  popu- 
lation. The  report  notes  the  beginning  of  a  new  period  of  legislative  measures 
to  improve  social  conditions  among  rural  populations : 

New  legislation  on  hours  of  work,  minimum  wage  regulation,  holidays  with 
pay,  subventions  for  rural  housing,  etc.,  are  to  be  noted  in  several  countries. 
In  others  again,  attempts  are  now  being  made  to  solve  the  labour  problem 
in  agriculture  by  changing  radically  the  status  of  the  salaried  worker  within 
agricultural  society. 

1.   HOIRS   OF   WORK 

Regulation  of  hours  of  work  in  agriculture  had  some  very  rudimentary  begin- 
nings in  such  legislation  as  the  Hungarian  Act  of  1898  which  provided  that  the 
working  day  in  agriculture  should  be  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  with  one  hour 
breaks  for  resting  and  eating  in  the  winter  and  one-and-a-half  hour  breaks  in  the 
summer.  Since  that  time  regulation  of  hours  of  work  in  agriculture  has  devel- 
oped materially  and  at  the  present  time  takes  several  forms.*'  The  legLslation 
varies  from  a  definite  detailed  limitation  on  hours  of  work  to  simple  rules  which 
restrict  hours  of  work  indirectly.  In  many  countries  regulation  is  dependent 
upon  collective  bargaining,  in  some  countries  collective  bai'gaining  and  direct 
legislation  supplement  each  other,  and  in  others  minimum  wage-fixing  machinei-y 
is  a  factor  in  regulating  hours  of  work.  The  history  of  regulation  of  this  kind 
indicates  that  the  problem  of  placing  some  ceiling  over  hours  of  work  has  usually 
been  approached  in  a  gradual  way,  allowing  for  considerable  flexibility  according^ 
to  practical  needs. 

In  Czechoslovakia,  Italy,  Spain,  and  in  two  Argentine  i>rovinces  general  legis- 
lation for  the  8-hour  day  or  48-hour  week  was  applied  to  agriculture,  with  devia- 
tions from  the  established  norm  jsermitted  either  within  a  limited  period  of 
several  weeks  or  over  the  whole  year.  Where  an  averaging  of  hours  over  the 
whole  year  to  obtain  the  norm  is  permitted  such  regulation  has  little  affect  unless 
the  norm  is  set  at  a  very  low  level. 

In  Sweden  a  maximum  working  day  of  10  hours  was  established,  with  work 
during  three  different  periods  of  the  year  limited  to  41,  46  and  54  hours  a  week, 
respectively.  In  most  countries  longer  hours  have  been  permitted  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  year,  such  as  during  the  harvest. 

In  Germany  a  maximum  working  day  of  11  hours  (except  with  overtime  pay- 
ments) was  established  for  four  specified  months  of  the  year.  During  another 
four  months  of  the  year  the  working  day  was  limited  to  10  hours,  and  during 
the  remaining  four  months  to  8  hours. 

In  Austria,  labor  codes  fixed  a  minimum  night  rest  and  a  minimum  length 
of  the  daily  breaks,  thus  indirectly  regulating  hours  of  work.  This  was  com- 
bined with  the  establishment  of  an  average  working  day  over  the  whole  year 
of  10  hours,  allowing  the  hours  at  any  one  time  to  be  determined  according  to 
the  needs  of  the  particular  farm. 

In  England  minimum  wage-fixing  machinery  resulted  in  the  establishment 
of  a  normal  workweek  limited  to  48  hours  during  the  winter  and  52  hours  during 
summer  months.  In  Ireland  the  same  procedure  resulted  in  a  week  of  54  hours, 
and  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand  44  hours  for  the  special  categories  of  agri- 
cultural workers  covered.  Where  it  was  felt  impracticable  to  regulate  daily  or 
weekly  hours  in  New  Zealand,  such  as  on  dairy  farms,  compensation  was  pro- 
vided by  establishini;-  loni;  holidays  with  pay. 

In  many  countries,  including  Austria,  Czechoslovakia,  Denmark,  France,  Ger- 
many, Italy,  the  Netherlands,  Norway,  Poland  and  Sweden  collective  agreements 
have  regulated  the  hours  of  work  in  agriculture.  Under  such  agreements  the 
daily  maximum  working  day  was  fixed  differently  for  various  periods  of  the 
year  the  length  of  the  periods  varying  from  several  months  down  to  10  days. 
In  some  instances  agreements  fixed  the  length  of  the  breaks  and  the  time  when 
work  was  to  begin  and  end,  as  well  as  the  daily  limitation  on  hours. 


«sAll  of  the  discussion  which  follows  is  based  on  legislation  in  effect  in  February,  1938. 
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2.  MINIMUM  WAGES 

Wage  regulation  is  left  to  collective  bai-gaining  in  many  countries,  but  in  no 
country  have  agricultural  workers  succeeded  in  obtaining  agreements  for  all 
regions  or  all  groups  of  workers.  In  some  countries  including  the  Netherlands, 
Sweden,  Czechoslovakia,  Poland,  Italy,  and  Austria,  the  workers  received  State 
assistance  in  establishing  these  collective  agreements.  Where  State  assistance 
is  given  in  establishing  agreements,  it  amounts  in  effect  to  State  intervention  in 
the  regulation  of  wages.** 

While  regulation  of  wages  of  agricultural  workers  in  any  form  is  of  fairly 
recent  origin,  in  a  considerable  number  of  countries  special  legislation  has  been 
adopted  for  direct  State  intervention  in  the  establishment  of  minimum  wages. 

The  simplest  form  of  wage  regulation  is  the  direct  establishment  of  fixed  wage 
minima.  Such  legislation  was  adopted  in  Uruguay,  in  the  province  of  San  Juan, 
Argentina,  and  for  sugar  cane  cultivation  in  Cuba. 

In  other  instances,  special  machinery  was  established  for  the  fixing  of  mini- 
mum wages.  In  Mexico,  the  Federal  Labor  Act  of  1931  required  the  fixing  of 
minimum  wages  by  a  local  committee  containing  representatives  of  employers 
and  workers,  the  decisions  of  these  committees  being  subject  to  review  by  a 
central  council  for  each  State.  In  practice  lower  rates  were  established  for 
agricultural  workers  than  for  other  types  of  labor. 

In  Estonia,  minimum  wage  rates  were  fixed  for  agricultural  workers  by  wages 
committees.  Agricultural  employers  and  workers  were  to  elect  local  boards 
whicli  appointed  district  committees.  There  was  also  a  central  committee 
elected  by  the  district  committees,  but  neither  the  central  committee  nor  the 
district  committees  had  any  government  representation. 

In  Hungary,  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  was  empowered  to  appoint  local 
committees,  either  at  the  request  of  workers  or  on  his  own  initiative,  and  these 
conmiittees  could  fix  minimum  wages  for  agricultural  workers. 

In  Germany,  State  oflicials,  known  as  labor  trustees,  were  empowered  to 
determine  minimum  conditions  of  employment  for  any  particular  group  within 
their  area,  such  rules  being  legally  binding  acts  of  the  State.  In  practice  some 
of  the  old  collective  agreements  were  taken  over  and  replaced  by  these  regu- 
lations. 

,England  and  Wales  provide  the  outstanding  example  of  minimum  wage- 
fixing  machinery  for  agricultural  workers.  Wage  committees,  in  which  em- 
ployers and  workers  had  equal  representation,  and  outside  representatives 
appointed  by  the  Minister  of  Agriculture,  were  set  up  in  each  county.  These 
committees  "fixed  wage  rates  either  in  the  form  of  a  flat  minimum  rate  or  with 
varying  rates  for  different  groups  of  workers.  A  Central  Agricultural  Wages 
Board,  whose  main  duty  was  to  see  that  the  local  committees  carried  out  their 
duties,  but  which  had  no  power  to  influence  the  level  of  wages  determined, 
was  also  established. 

In  Scotland,  an  Act  was  passed  setting  up  regulatory  authority,  similar  to  the 
English  system. 

In  Ireland,  a  Central  Agricultural  Wages  Board  consisting  of  a  chairman,  three 
neutral  members,  four  employers'  representatives,  and  four  workers'  representa- 
tives was  established.  Wage  Area  Committees  were  also  established  and  the 
central  board  fixed  wage  rates  after  consulting  the  area  committees.  The  Irish 
system  differed  from  the  English  system  in  that  it  assumed  that  employers  and 
workers  were  unorganized  and  it  was  the  Central  Wages  Board  rather  than  the 
local  committees  which  had  the  wage-fixing  authority. 

In  New  Zealand  a  third  type  of  State  intervention  was  used.  Definite  minimum 
wages  were  established  by"  statute,  with  the  provision  that  an  Order  in  Council 
might  apply  tliese  wages'  with  necessary  modifications  to  particular  groups  of 
agricultural  workers.  Since  another  act  provided  for  the  establishment  of  a 
fixed  price  for  agricultural  products  the  wages  to  be  paid  agricultural  workers 
were  in  principle  linked  to  the  prices  of  the  products. 

The  reasons  for  the  adoption  of  State  regulation  of  minimum  wages  for  agri- 
cultural workers  and  the  need  for  such  regulation  is  summarized  in  the  following 
passages  of  the  report  of  the  International  Labour  Oftice  previously  cited :"' 

The  picture  given  of  wage  regulation  in  agriculture  does  not  reproduce  a 
stabilized  state  of  affairs.  On  the  contrary,  both  main  forms  of  wage  regu- 
lation have  shown  definite  expansion  during  recent  years.  In  countries 
where  collective  bargaining  exists,  the  number  of  farms  and  workers  covered 


«  In  the  discussion  dealing  with  minimum  wages,  as  in  that  on  hours  of  work,  all  of  the 
material  is  based  on  legislation  in  effect  in  February  1938. 
*s  Social  Problems  in  Agriculture  op.  cit.,  pp.  89-87. 
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has  increased  considerably,  thougli  in  no  country  have  either  the  whole 
territory  or  all  categories  of  agricultural  workers  yet  been  brought  under 
collective  agreements. 

***** 

The  reasons  for  this  continued  development  of  wage  regulation  in  agricul- 
ture are  extremely  varied.  Normally  it  might  be  expected  that  collective 
bargaining,  once  introduced,  would  spread  further  in  agriculture,  as  it  has 
done  in  manufacturing  industries,  though  the  difficulties  in  agriculture  are 
no  doubt  greater  and  the  limits  of  what  the  workers'  organizations  may 
obtain  by  their  own  efforts  are  more  quickly  reached.     *     *     * 

During  latter  years,  the  crisis  policy  carried  out  in  many  countries  with 
the  aim  of  securing  to  farmers  and  their  families  a  certain  minimum 
standard  of  living  has  brought  into  the  foreground  the  question  of  how  to 
secure  labour  a  fair  share  of  this  assistance.  Collective  bargaining  based  on 
a  further  development  of  trade  unionism  in  agriculture  would,  even  under 
favourable  conditions,  obviously  be  too  slow  a  procedure  to  solve  a  problem 
which  is  of  immediate  importance.  It  is  for  that  reason  that,  even  in  coun- 
tries where  collective  agreements  exercise  a  considerable  influence  on  wage 
conditions  in  agriculture,  the  question  of  State  intervention  comes  up. 
***** 

Collective  bargaining  proper  does  not  seem  sufficient  to  solve  the  problems 
raised  by  the  rapid  changes  which  the  agricultural  industry  is  undergoing. 
The  most  interested  party  in  wage  regulation,  the  workers  themselves,  are 
accepting  the  consequences  of  this  situation. 


Appendix 


Table  I. — Statistics  pertaining  to  farm  income,  farm  labor,  jarni  and  nonfarm 
wage  rates,  and  related  data,  United  States,  1910-39 


Cash 

Total 

Wage  income 

Farm  wage  bill 

farm 

farm 

per  hired  farm 

wage 

wage 

Annual 

worker 

Cash 
farm 

Gross 
farm 

bill 
per- 

bill 
as  a 
per- 

average 
number 
of  hired 

Income 

Year 

per 
factory 

cent  of 

cent  of 

farm 

worker ' 

Total  2 

Cash 

cash 
farm 
income 

gross 
farm 
income 

workers 

Total  2 

Cash 

MilUons 

Millions 

Millions 

Millions 

Per- 

Per- 

Thou- 

of dollars 

of  dollars 

of  dollars 

of  dollars 

cent 

cent 

sands 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

5,785 
5,  581 

6i  251 
6,015 
6,391 
7,755 
10, 648 
13,464 
14, 436 
12,  553 
8,107 
8,518 
9,524 
10, 150 

757 

760 

792 

807 

805 

815 

904 

1,127 

1,335 

1,515 

1,780 

1,159 

1,122 

1,219 

1,224 

532 
555 
572 
566 
576 
641 
789 
960 
1,099 
1,325 
841 
820 
902 
912 

9.5 
9.3 
9.2 
9.4 
9.0 
8.3 
7.4 
7.1 
7.6 
10.6 
10.4 
9.6 
9.5 
9.0 

"io's" 

2,870 
2,889 
2,905 
2,919 
2,934 
2,966 
2,933 
2,841 
2,784 

2,' 901 
2,915 
2,894 
2,874 

265 
274 
278 
276 
278 
305 
384 
470 
544 
617 
400 
385 
421 
426 

185 
192 
197 
194 
196 
216 
269 
338 
395 
460 
290 
281 
312 
317 

1912 

1914 

573 

1915 

1916 

1919 

1,148 

1920 

1,368 

1921- _._■ 

1,154 

1922  . 

1,119 

1923 

1,239 

1924.. _. 

11,933 

1,244 

1925... . 

10, 927 

12, 846 

1,243 

924 

8.5 

9.7 

2,879 

432 

321 

1,267 

1926.... 

10,529 

12,  327 

1,326 

991 

9.4 

10.8 

3,020 

439 

328 

1,282 

1927.... 

10, 699 

12, 436 

1,280 

955 

8.9 

10.3 

2,952 

434 

324 

1,286 

1928.... 

11,024 

12,  751 

1,268 

945 

8.6 

9.9 

2,955 

429 

320 

1,298 

1929.... 

11,221 

12,  791 

1,284 

955 

8.5 

10.0 

2,982 

431 

320 

1,302 

1930_.__ 

10, 279 

1,134 

838 

9.4 

11.0 

2,844 

399 

295 

1931___. 

6,283 

7,426 

847 

618 

9.8 

11.4 

2,685 

315 

230 

1,085 

1932.... 

5,638 

584 

420 

9.0 

10.4 

2,496 

234 

168 

881 

19.33.... 

<  5, 409 

^  6, 434 

517 

366 

6.8 

8.0 

2,431 

212 

151 

854 

1934.... 

6,720 

7,764 

558 

393 

5.8 

7.2 

2,346 

238 

168 

941 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  I.— Statistics  pertaining  to  farm  income,  farm  labor,  farm  and  nonfarm 
wage  rates,  and  related  data,  United  States,  i9J0-^i>— Continued 


Cash 
farm 
income 

Gross 

farm 

income 

Farm  wage  bill 

Cash 
farm 

^llT 
as  a 
per- 
cent of 
cash 
farm 
income 

Total 
farm 
wage 
bill 
as  a 
per- 
cent of 
gross 
farm 
income 

Annual 
average 

Wage  income 

per  hired  farm 

worker 

Income 

Year 

Total 

Cash 

number 
of  hired 

farm 
worljers 

Total 

Cash 

per 
factory 
worker 

1935--.. 
1936- — 
1937.... 
1938---. 
1939  5... 

Millions 
of  dollars 
7,542 
8,499 
9,111 
8,081 
8,518 

Millions 
of  dollars 
8,852 
9,872 
10. 473 
9,281 
9,668 

Millions 
of  dollars 
639 
690 
794 
758 
750 

Millions 
of  dollars 
449 
488 
570 
556 
550 

Per- 
cent 
6.0 
5.7 
6.3 
6.9 
6.5 

Per. 

cent 
7.2 
7.0 

7.6 
8.2 
7.8 

Thou- 
sands 
2,468 
2,494 
2,558 
2,524 
2,497 

Dollars 
259 
277 
310 
300 
303 

Dollars 
182 
196 
223 
220 
222 

Dollars 
1,014 
1,082 
1,205 
1,112 
1,204 

Y 

ear 

(1924-29  =  100) 

Farm 
labor 
supply 

percent 

of 
demand 

on 
July  1» 

Index  of 
hourly 
earnings 
of  non- 

agri- 
cultural 

wage 
worlrers « 

Index  of  output 
per  worker 

Indexes  of  living  costs 

Farms 

Factory ' 

Goods 
bought 
for  farm 
family 
living 

Goods 
bought 

by  urban 
wage 

earners  » 

1910 

Percent 

Percent 
77 
80 
85 
79 
87 
84 
80 
86 
90 
89 
91 
83 
91 
95 
97 
96 
100 
100 
105 
102 
103 
109 
103 
100 
98 
94 
98 
114 
110 

Percent 

Percent 
61.1 
62.4 
63.0 
62.4 
63.6 
66.7 
77.4 
91.7 
110.4 
131.0 
138.5 
100.4 
97.3 
99.8 
99.2 
102.3 
101.1 
99.2 
99.8 

92!  3 

78.6 
67.4 
68.0 
76.1 
77.4 
76.1 
79.8 

Percent 

Percent 

44 
45 
45 
48 
56 

80 
102 
95 

95 
97 
99 
100 
101 
101 
102 
100 
95 
81 
78 

90 
92 
101 
102 
103 

57.1 
57.9 
58.5 
62.9 
74.0 
86.8 
100  5 
115.6 
103.1 
96.7 

98^7 
101.2 
102.0 
100.1 
99.0 
98.9 
96.5 
88.1 
79.4 
75.4 
78.2 
80.3 
81.2 
83.8 
82.5 
82.5 

1916 

1919 

70.3 
73.1 
75.2 
83.8 
88.5 

95^7 
99.7 
101.1 
105.4 
109.2 
102.2 
101.4 
90.5 
93.3 
87.2 
97.8 
107.2 

1921 

1922 

1923       

85.3 

98.3 

1925                                               .  

102.2 

1926 

101.3 

1928                                             

106.7 

1929 

127.6 

1931                                  

152.2 

1932 

1933             .-  - 

177.5 

149.6 

1935                                               .       

118  9 

1936     

1937 

91.3 

1938                                                  

76.1 

110.1 

1939  5 

- -.-1 1              74.8 

1 

1 





1  Cash  income  plus  the  value  of  farm  products  retained  for  home  consumption. 

2  Includes  the  cost  of  board,  lodging  and  other  perquisites  in  addition  to  cash  wages. 

3  Bowden,  W.,  Monthly  Labor  Review.  July  1939,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
These  figures  are  based  on  the  Bureau's  estimates  of  average  weekly  payrolls  and  average  number  of  wage 
earners  during  each  year  in  all  manufacturing  industries.  The  figures  after  1935  are  adjusted  on  a  prelimi- 
nary basis  to  the  1937  Census  of  Manufactures. 

*  Includes  Government  benefit  payments  from  1933  on. 

6  PrVe  Spreads  between  the  Farmer  and  the  Consumer,  by  R.  O.  Been  and  F.  V.  Waugh,  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  February,  1940.  ..,„„»     xt  t-       in  k 

7  Production,  Employment  and  Productivity  in  69  Manufacturing  Industries,  W.  P.  A.,  National  Kesearcn 
Project,  Part  I,  1939. 

*  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  Index.  ,.      ,       .  .•      ,  ■  i 

«  Normal  supply  and  normal  demand  are  each  taken  as  100.    Crop  reporters  estimate  existing  labor  supply 
and  demand  as  percentages  of  what  they  consider  as  normal  for  the  particular  season. 
Source:  Publications  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  unless  otherwise  noted. 
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Table    II. — Farm   tvage   rates   and    index   tmmbers.    United    States,    by    years 
1909-1939,  and  by  quarters  January  1939-April  191,0 ' 


Year  and  quarter 


1910 

1911-. 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915-_ 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 -.. 

1921 

1922.... 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 _... 

1929_ 

1930 

1931 

1932__ 

1933 

1934 

1935... 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

January 
April... 
July.... 
October. 
1940: 

January 
April... 


Farm  wage  rates 


With 
board 


Dollars 
22.21 
21.22 
21.49 
22.23 
22.89 
22.62 
22.97 
25.17 
31.11 
37.96 
43.29 
51.73 
33.62 
32.75 
37.24 
37.92 
38.77 
39.87 
40.11 
40.11 
40.61 
37.59 
28.77 
20.85 
18.07 
20.24 
22.42 
24.53 
28.00 
27.72 
27.47 
24.86 
27.08 
28.18 


25.33 
27.45 


Without 
board 


28.10 
28.08 
28.54 
29.34 
30.21 
29.74 
30.06 
32.84 
40.52 
48.80 
56.63 
65.40 
44.67 
43.33 
48.25 
49.32 
49.90 
50.83 
50.85 
50.72 
51.22 
48.10 


25.67 
28.19 
30.24 
32.28 
36.32 
35.63 
35.85 
34.92 
35.42 
36.26 
36.13 

35.27 
36.41 


Per  day 


With  Without 

board  board 


Dollars 
1.09 
1.12 
1.13 
1.18 
1.20 
1.17 
1.18 
1.31 
1.65 
2.15 
2.54 
2.98 
1.77 
1.73 


1.98 
1.96 
1.76 
1.32 
.94 


1.07 
1.15 
1.33 
1.31 
1.30 
1.20 
1.23 
1.36 
1.35 

1.22 
1.26 


Dollars 
1.30 
1.39 
1.39 
1.43 
1.46 
1.43 


2.54 
3.03 
3.46 
2.12 
2.07 
2.25 
2.29 
2.29 
2.31 
2.28 
2.27 
2.25 
2.08 
1.62 
1.20 
1.11 
1.26 
1.33 
1.42 
1.61 
1.58 
1.56 
1.53 
1.53 


1.55 
1.55 


Weighted 
average 
rate  per 
month  ^ 


Dollars 
23.77 
23.93 
24.15 
24.98 
25.59 
25.13 
25.41 
27.93 
34.79 
43.73 
51.13 
59.88 
38.29 
37.47 
41.87 
42.91 
43.51 
44.36 
44.36 
44.28 
44.52 
41.25 
32.11 
23.66 
21.10 
23.61 
25.53 
27.51 
31.25 
30.61 
30.61 
29.03 
30.03 
31.23 
31.13 


Index  num- 
bers of  farm 
wage  rates 
(1910-14= 
100) 


'  Revised. 

2  This  column  has  significance  only  as  an  essential  step  in  computing  the  wage  rate  index. 


Source:  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Bureau  i 
Service. 
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'Table  III. — Average  per  month  and  per  day  wages,  tvUhout  board,^  of  hired 
farm  workers,  by  geographical  regions — January  1938-April  WJ/O 

[Dollars] 
1938 


January 

April 

July 

October 

Average ' 

Region 

Per 
month 

Per 
day 

Per 
month 

Per 
day 

Per 

month 

Per 

day 

Per 
month 

Per 

day 

Per 
month 

Per 

day 

United  States 

34.70 

1.55 

33.82 

1.55 

37.28 

1.63 

38.09 

1.59 

35.69 

1.58 

53.55 
44.58 
39.10 
32.87 
25.06 
22.43 
27.57 
47.52 
67.00 

2.54 
2.32 
2.04 
1.77 
1.19 
1.02 
1.25 
2.09 

55.  66 
46.01 
41.03 
38.93 
24.43 
22.73 
27.29 
51.00 
66.68 

2.55 
2.32 
2.02 
1.92 
1.15 
1.00 
1.22 
2.19 
2.81 

57.23 
46.  56 
41.91 
39.82 
25.11 
23.05 
28.37 
53.53 
65.96 

2.62 
2.37 
2.16 
2.09 
1.19 
1.03 
1.28 
2.31 
2.78 

55.13 
45.83 
41.68 
39.20 
24.40 
22.66 
27.86 
52.29 
62.05 

2.58 
2.39 
2.16 
2.12 
1.16 
1.03 
1.24 
2.33 
2.71 

55.68 
45.82 
40.99 
38.28 
24.72 
22.74 
27.75 
51.57 
64.71 

2.59 

2.34 

"East  North  Central 

2.10 

West  North  Central 

South  Atlantic 

East  South  Central 

2.01 
1.17 
1.02 

West  South  Central 

1.24 

2.26 

Pacific 

2.76 

1939 

United  States 

34.92 

1.53 

35.42 

1.53 

36.26 

1.59 

36.13 

1.57 

35. 82 

1.56 

New  England 

Middle  Atlantic 

East  North  Central 

54.71 
44.15 
37.95 
33.33 
24.93 
22.47 
26.83 
46.22 
62.49 

2.56 
2.20 
1.94 
1.74 
1.18 
1.03 
1.19 
2.09 
2.62 

56.23 
45.39 
40.91 
38.41 
24.32 
22.95 
26.94 
51.00 
62.31 

2.72 
2.26 
2.03 
1.87 
1.14 
1.02 
1.18 
2.22 
2.66 

57.24 
45.56 
41.71 
39.19 
25.17 
23.  57 
27.68 
53.64 
64.04 

2.71 
2.33 
2.15 
2.06 
1.20 
1.04 
1.26 
2.34 
2.70 

58.52 
45.62 
42.07 
39.36 
24.80 
22.81 
27.46 
52.54 
67.04 

2.70 
2.35 
2.17 
2.11 
1.19 
1.03 
1.24 
2.27 
2.79 

57.01 
45.19 
40.89 
38.03 
24.83 
23.05 
27.32 
51.75 
64.04 

2.68 
2.29 
2,09 
1.98 

South  Atlantic 

1.18 

East  South  Central 

1.03 

1.22 

Mountain 

2.26 

2.71 

1940 

January 

April 

Region 

January 

April 

Region 

Per 

month 

Per 

day 

Per 
month 

Per 
day 

Per 
month 

Per 

day 

Per 
month 

Per 
day 

United  States... 

35.27 

1.55 

36.41 

1.55 

South  Atlantic 

East  South  Central... 
West  South  Central... 

25.08 
22.99 
27.01 
48.55 
65.78 

1.20 
1.03 
1.19 
2.14 
2.70 

25.45 
23.39 
27.37 
51.30 
64.91 

1.18 
1.04 

New  England _--. 

Middle  Atlantic 

East  North  Central-. 
West  North  Central.. 

56.31 
43.56 
37.94 
33.33 

2.55 
2.21 
1.97 
1.77 

56.48 
46.22 
41.27 
38.59 

2.58 
2.29 
2.02 
1.87 

1.18 
2.18 

Pacific 

2.68 

1  The  wase  rates  are  for  workers  who  receive  no  part  of  their  compensation  in  the  form  of  board  or  lodging 
although  they  may  receive  some  other  perquisites.  .  •  r^v, 

2  Annual  averages  are  not  reported  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  separate  regions      1  he 
averages  here  shown  have  been  computed  bv  weighting  the  quarterly  wage  rates  by  the  number  of  hired 

.farm  workers  in  the  corresponding  season  of  each  year  in  the  several  regions.    Employment  data  are, 
reported  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Source:  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Agricultural  Marketing  Service. 
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Table  IV. — Average  income  of  farm  workers  from  agricultural  and  nonagricul- 
tural  sources  in  ten  widely  scattered  counties  in  the  United  States,  1935-36 


County,  state,  and  area 

Total  earn- 
ings 1 

Agricul- 
tural 
earnings 

Nonagri- 
cultural 
income 

Average 
relief  2 
receipts 

Percentages 

with  no 
dependents 

1.  Fentress  County,  Tennessee 

Self-sufficing  area 

Dollars 
111.57 

131.06 

170.  54 

187.  70 

206, 33 

254.41 

341. 18 

313. 37 

311.  68 

353.  29 

Dollars 
69.06 

100.  04 

162. 13 

168. 60 

185.  26 

212.05 

224. 13 

286.36 

292.  57 

285.  96 

Dollars 
42.51 

31.02 

8.41 

19.10 

21.07 

42.36 

117.05 

27.01 

19.11 

67.33 

Dollars 

15.21 

6.21 
1.36 
3.36 
3.49 
7.48 
19.66 
9.55 
5.02 
1.31 

Percent 
43.2 

49.0 

Cotton  area 
3    Karnes  County,  Texas 

25.6 

Cotton  area 

36.1 

Tobacco  area 

5.  Lac  qui  Parle  County,  Minn 

Wheat  area 

6.  Pawnee  County,  Kansas ._ 

Wheat  area 

7.  Archuleta  County,  Colorado 

Stock  ranch  area 
8    Livingston  County,  111 

94.2 
67.5 
63.6 
55.0 

Corn  area 

68.8 

Corn-hog  area 

10.  Wayne  County,  Pennsylvania—. 

Dairy  area 

73.4 

■  Job  expenses,  including  travel,  and  income  from  perquisites  and  home-use  goods  not  obtained. 
2  Not  included  in  total. 

Source:  Survey  of  Agricidtural  Labor  Conditions,  Vasey  and  Folsom,  Farm  Security  Administration 
and  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  cooperating,  Washington,  D.  C, 
September,  October,  November,  1937. 


Table  V. — Average  numher  of  acres  per  farm  employing  a  given  number  of  hired 
workers,  Jan.  1,  1935 


Number  of  hired  help 

Acres  per 
Farm 

Number  of  hired  help 

Acres  per 
Farm 

1  hired  help 

235.2 

448.3 

655.5 

832.8 

1,  126.  3 

1,  232.  9 

1,415.6 

8  hired  help 

1, 828.  3 

1,  794. 6 

3  hired  help 

10  or  more  hired  help 

3,  418.  4 

369.3 

6  hired  help 

Farms  with  no  hired  help  reported 

All  farms 

119.3 

154.8 

Source:  U.  S.  Census  of  Agriculture; 
X 
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